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£r(U  lujmo  ingeniosuSf  acutus,  acer,  et  qui  j)lurimum  ei  saiis  ha- 
bera  eifdlis,  nee  candoris  minus, 

PLIX.  SPI9T. 

He  vas  an  ingenious^  pleasant  fellow,  and  one  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  wit  and  satire,  with  an  equal  share  of  good-humour. 

My  paper  is,  in  a  kind,  a  letter  of  news^  but  it  re- 
gards rather  what  passes  in  the  world  of  conversa- 
tion than  that  of  business.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
have  at  present  a  circumstance  before  me,  which  is 
of  very  great  importance  to  all  who  have  a  relish  for 
gaiety^  wit,  mirth,  or  humour ;  I  mean  the  death  of 
poor  Dick  Estcourt.  I  have  been  obliged  to  him 
for  so  many  hours  of  jollity,  that  it  is  but  a  small  re- 
compense, though  all  I  can  give  him  to  pass  a  mo- 
ment or  two  in  sadness  for  the  loss  of  so  agreeable  a 
man.  Poor  Estcourt !  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  we 
were  plotting  to  show  the  town  his  great  capacity 
for  acting  in  its  fiill  light,  by  introducing  him  as 
dictating  to  a  set  of  yoimg  players,  in  what  manner 
to  speak  this  sentence,  and  utter  ihe  other  passion. 
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He  had  so  exquisite  a  discerning  of  what  was  defec- 
tive in  any  object  before  him^  that  in  an  instant  he 
could  show  you  the  ridiculous  side  of  what  would 
pass  for  beautiful  and  jui^^  even  to  men  of  no  ill 
judgement^  before  he  had  pointed  at  the  fulure.  He 
was  no  less  skilful  in  the  knowledge  of  beauty ;  and, 
I  dare  say^  there  is  no  one  who  knew  him  well^  but 
can  repeat  more  weU-tumed  compliments^  as  weU  as 
smart  repartees  of  Mr.  Estcourt's^  than  of  any  other 
man  in  England.  This  was  eajsily  to  be  observed  in 
his  inimitable  fEunilty  of  telling  a  story^  in  which  he 
would  throw  in  natural  and  unexpected  incidents  to 
.laake  his  court  to  one  part^  and  rally  the  other  part 
of  the  company.  Then  he  would  vary  the  usage  he 
gave  them^  according  as  he  saw  them  bear  kind  or 
sharp  language.  He  had  the  knack  to  raise  up  a 
p^isive  temper^  and  mortify  an  impertinently  gay 
one^  with  the  most  agreeable  skill  imaginable.  There 
are  a  thousand  things  which  crowd  into  my  memory, 
which  make  me  too  much  concerned  to  tell  on  about 
him.  Hamlet  holding  up  the  skull  which  the  grave- 
digger  threw  to  him,  with  an  account  that  it  was  the 
liead  of  the  king's  jester,  falls  into  very  pleasing  re- 
flections, and  cries  out  to  his  companion, 

'  Alas,  poor  Yorick !  I  knew  him,  Horatio,  a  fel- 
low of  innnite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fismcy ;  he  hath 
borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand  titnes :  and  now 
how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is!  my  gorge 
rises  at  it.  Here  hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed 
I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be  your  gibes  now  ? 
pur  gambols  ?  your  songs  ?  your  flashes  of  merri- 
ment ?  that  were  wont^to  set  the  table  on  a  roar.  Not- 
one  now  to  mock  your  own  grinning  :  quite  chap- 
fkUen.  Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tiul 
her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  flavour  she 
must  come.    Make  her  laugh  at  that.' 

It  H  an  insolence  natural  to  the  wealthy,  to  tcffrx. 
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at  much  as  in  them  lies^  the  character  of  a  m^n  i^ . 

his  circtiinstaiiees.     Thus  it  is  ordinary  with  them 

to  praise  fiedntly  the  good  qualities  of  those  helovr 

them^  and  say^  It  is  very  extraordinary  in  suck  i^ 

man  as  he  i»,  or  the  like^  when  they  are  forced  tci 

acknowledge  the  value  of  him  whose  lowness  iip« 

braids  their  exaltation.      It  is  to  this  humour  onlj^ 

that  it  is  to  be  ascribed^  that  a  quick  wit  in  conver* 

sation^  a  nice  judgement  upon  any  emergency  that 

could  arise,  and  a  most  blameless  inoffensive  beha- 

nour^  could  not  raise  this  man  above  being  received 

only  upon  the  foot  of  contributing  to  mirth  and  di« 

ter^oo.      But  he  was  as  easy  under  that  condition, 

as  a  man  of  so  excell^it  talents  was  capable ;  and 

ainoe  they  would  have  it,  that  to  divert  was  his  bu« 

ainess,  he  did  it  with  all  the  seeming  alacrity  ima? 

ginaUe,  though  it  stung  him  to  the  heart  that  it  was 

his  business.     Men  of  sense,  who  could  taste  his  ex« . 

oell^aces,  were  well  satisfied  to  let  him  lead  the  way 

in  conversation,  and  play  after  his  own  manner ;  but 

fools,  who  provoked  him  to  mimicry,  found  he  had 

the  indignation  to  let  it  be  at  their  expense  who 

oalled  for  it,  and  he  would  show  the  form  of  con- 

cdted  heavy  fellows  as  jests  to  the  company  at  their 

own  request,  in  revenge  for  interrupting  him  from 

being  a  companion  to  put  on  the  chsuacter  of  a 

jester. 

What  was  peculiarly  excellent  in  this  memorable 
companion  was,  that  in  the  accounts  he  gave  of  per- 
aons  and  sentiments,  he  did  not  only  hit  the  figure  of 
their  £auces,  andmanner  of  their  gestures,  but  he  would 
in  his  narrations  fall  into  their  very  way  of  think-i 
ing,  and  this  when  he  recounted  passages  wherein 
men  of  the  best  wit  were  concerned,  as  well  as  such 
wherein  were  represented  men  of  the  lowest  rank  of 
understanding.  It  is  certainly  as  great  an  instance 
of  sdf-love  to  a  weakuess,  to  be  impatient  of  being 
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mimicked^  as  any  can  be  imagined.  There  were 
ncme  but  the  vain^  the  formal^  the  proud^  or  those 
who  were  incapable  of  amending  their  faults^  that 
dreaded  him ;  to  others  he  was  in  the  highest  degree 
pleasing ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  satis&tion  of  any 
indifferent  kind  I  ever  tasted  so  much^  as  having  got 
over  an  impatience  of  my  seeing  myself  in  the  air 
he  could  put  me  when  I  have  displeased  him.  It  is 
indeed  to  his  exquisite  talent  this  way^  more  than 
any  philosophy  I  could  read  on  the  subject^  that  my 
person  is  very  little  of  my  care^  and  it  is  indifferent 
to  me  what  is  said  of  my  shape^  my  air^  my  manner^ 
my  speech^  or  my  address.  It  is  to  poor  Estcourt 
I  chiefly  owe  that  I  am  arrived  at  the  happiness  of 
thinking  nothing  a  diminution  to  me^  but  what 
argues  a  depravity  of  my  will. 

It  has  as  much  surprised  me  as  any  thing  in  na^ 
ture^  to  have  it  ]&equently  said  that  l^e  was  not  a 
good  player :  but  that  must  be  owing  to  a  partiality 
for  former  actors  in  the  parts  in  which  he  succeeded 
them,  and  judging  by  comparison  of  what  was  liked 
before,  rather  than  by  the  nature  of  the  thing.  When 
a  man  of  his  ^vit  and  smartness  could  put  on  an 
utter  absence  of  common  sense  in  his  face,  as  he  did 
in  the  character  of  Bullfinch  in  the  Northern  Lass^ 
and  an  air  of  insipid  cunning  and  vivacity  in  the 
character  of  Pounce  in  the  Tender  Husband,  it  is 
folly  to  dispute  his  capacity  and  success,  as  he  was 
an  actor. 

Poor  Estcourt ;  let  the  vain  and  proud  be  at 
rest,  thou  wilt  no  more  disturb  their  admiration  of 
their  dear  selves ;  and  thou  art  no  longer  to  drudge 
in  raising  the  mirth  of  stupids,  who  know  nothing 
of  thy  merit,  for  my  maintenance. 

It  is  natural  for  the  generality  of  mankind  to  hin 
into  reflections  upon  our  mortality,  when  disturbers 
p£  the  world  are  laid  at  rest,  but  to  take  no  notice. 
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when  tkey  who  can  please  and  divert  are  pulled  from 
us.  But  for  my  part^  I  cannot  but  think  the  loss 
of  such  talents  as  the  man  of  whom  I  am  speaking 
was  master  of^  a  more  melancholy  instance  of  mor« 
tality  than  the  dissolution  of  persons  of  never  so 
high  characters  in  the  worlds  wluise  pretensions  wer4 
that  they  were  noisy  and  mischievous. 

But  I  must  grow  more  succinct^  and^  as  a  Spec- 
tator^ give  an  account  of  this  extraordinary  man^  who, 
in  his  way,  never  had  an  equal  in  any  age  before 
him,  or  in  that  wherein  he  lived.     I  sp^sdc  of  him  as 
a  companion,  and  a  man  qualified  for  conversation. 
His  fortune  exposed  him  to  an  obsequiousness  to« 
wards  the  worst  sort  of  company,  but  his  excellent 
qualities  rendered  him  capable  of  making  the  best 
ngure  in  the  most  refined.     I  have  been  present 
with  him  amone  men  of  the  most  delicate  taste  a 
whole  night,  ana  have  known  him,  for  he  saw  it  was 
desired.  Keep  the  discourse  to  himself  the  most  part 
tf  it,  and  maintain  his  good  humour  with  a  counte- 
iiance>  in  a  language  so  delightful,  without  ofilence 
to  any  person  or  thing  upon  earth,  still  preserving 
the  distance  his  circumstances  obliged  him  to ;  I  say^ 
I  have  seen  him  do  all  this  in  such  a  charming  man« 
aer,  that  I  am  sure  none  of  those  I  hint  at  will  read 
this,  without  giving  him  some  sorrow  for  their  abun* 
dant  mirth,  and  one  gush  of  tears  for  so  many  bursts 
of  laughter.      I  wish  it  were  any  honour  to  the 
feasant  creature's  memory,  that  my  eyes  are  top 
much  suffused  to  let  me  go  on 
T 

*t*  The  following  severe  passage  in  this  number  of  the  Spec- 
tator in  folio,  apparently  levelled  at  Dr.  Radclifi^  was  suppressed 
in  an  the  subsequent  editions : 

'  It  is  a  felici^  bis  friends  may  rgoice  in,  that  he  had  his  senses, 
mi  used  them  as  he  ought  to  do^  in  his  last  moments.  It  b  remark- 
lUe  that  hi»  judgenent  was  in  its  cilm  perfectioB  to  the  utmott 
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article ;  for  when  his  wife,  out  of  her  fondness,  desired  she  might 
send  for  a  certain  illiterate  humourist,  whom'  he  had  accompanied 
in  a  thousand  mirthful  moments,  and  whose  insolence  makes  fools 
think  he  assumes  from  conscious  merit,  he  answered,  "  Do  what 
you  please,  but  he  will  not  come  near  me."  Let  poor  £stcourt*s 
negligence  about  this  message  convince  the  unwary  of  a  trium- 
phant empiric's  ignorance  and  inhumanity.' 


No.  469.    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  28,  1712. 


Detrahere  aliquid  aUeri,  et  hominem  honUnis  incommodo  suum 
augere  commodum,  magis  est  contra  naiuram  qudm  morSt  gudm 
paupertasj  qiuLm  dolor y  gudm  catera  qiuepossunt  out  corpori 
Madere,  out  rebut  extemis, 

TULL. 

To  detract  any  thing  from  another,  and  for  one  man  to  multiply 
his  own  conveniences  l^  the  inconveniences  of  another,  is 
more  against  nature  than  death,  than  poverty,  than  pain,  and 
the  other  things  which  can  befiedl  the  body,  or  external  circum^ 
stances. 

I  AM  persuaded  there  are  few  men,  of  generous  priii- 
ciples,  who  would  seek  after  great  places,  were  it  not 
rather  to  have  an  opportunity  in  their  hands  of  oblig- 
ing their  particular  friends,  or  those  whom  they  look 
upon  as  men  of  worth,  than  to  procure  wealth  and 
honour  for  themselves.  To  an  honest  mind,  the  best 
perquisites  of  a  place  are  the  advantages  it  gives  a 
man  of  doing  good. 

Those  who  are  under  the  great  officers  of  state, 
and  are  the  instruments  by  which  they  act,  have 
more  frequent  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  com- 
passion and  benevolence,  than  their  superiors  them- 
selves. These  men  know  every  little  case  that  is  to 
come  before  the  great  man,  and,  if  they  are  pos- 
sessed with  honest  minds,  will  consider  poverty  as  a. 
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recommendati(Mi  in  the  person  who  applies  himself 
to  them,  and  make  the  justice  of  his  cause  the  most 
powerful  solicitor  in  his  behalf.  A  man  of  this  tem- 
per, when  he  is  in  a  post  of  business,  becomes  a 
blessing  to  the  public.  He  patronises  the  orphan 
and  the  widow,  assists  the  friendless,  and  guides  the 
ignorant.  He  does  not  reject  the  person's  preten- 
sions, who  does  not  know  how  to  explain  them,  or  re- 
fuse doing  a  good  office  for  a  man  because  he  cannot 
pay  the  fee  of  it.  In  short,  though  he  r^ulates  him- 
seUF  in  all  his  proceedings  by  justice  and  equity,  he 
finds  a  thousand  occasions  for  all  the  good-natured 
offices  of  generosity  and  compassion. 

A  man  is  unfit  ror  such  a  place  of  trust,  who  is  of 
a  sour  untractable  nature,  or  has  any  other  passion 
that  makes  him  uneasy  to  those  who  approach  him. 
Roughness  of  temper  is  apt  to  discountenance  the 
timorous  or  modest.  The  proud  man  discourages 
those  from  approaching  him,  who  are  of  a  mean  con- 
dition, and  who  most  want  his  assistance.  The  im- 
patient man  will  not  give  himself  time  to  be  informed 
of  the  matter  that  lies  before  him.  An  officer,  with 
one  or  more  of*  these  unbecoming  qualities,  is  seme- 
mes looked  upon  as  a  proper  person  to  keep  off  im- 
pertinence and  solicitation  from  his  superior;  but 
this  is  a  kind  of  merit,  that  can  never  atone  for  the 
injustice  which  may  very  often  arise  from  it. 

There  are  two  other  vicious  qualities  which  ren- 
der a  man  very  unfit  for  such  a  place  of  trust.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  dilatory  temper,  which  commits  in- 
numerable cruelties  without  design.  The  maxim 
which  several  have  laid  down  for  a  man's  conduct 
in  ordinary  life,  should  be  inviolable  with  a  man  in 
office,  never  to  think  of  doing  that  to-morrow  which 
inay  be  done  to-day.  A  man  who  defers  doing  what 
ought  to  be  done,  is  guilty  of  injustice  so  long  as  he 


«4i  UrM'A'iff)  t/#  t^^  M/)iii;iS/^>  M  th«  gwd  oiioe  itself. 
Ih  nUitrit  if  «  ^'M'f  t'^mtyetr^  the  inoaavmeaem 
Mfhli'ii  MHirflf<'f  Htiffi^n  \ty  liM  delays,  with  the  trifling 
mifi)vM«  fifffl  iMlvMifiA^<r4  M<hfch  he  himielf  may  reap 
liy  tiiifli  M  (U>lHy«  lif*  wmiM  never  be  guiltyafafkult, 
Mrlilfli  vi't-y  tin.i«tf  cl<i«*M  Mil  irn;]Mnible  prejudice  to  the 
|u>rfttHi  wlifi  i1m|kiii<U  ii|niii  him,  and  which  might  be 
t-iMni>illiMl  witli  liuU<  troll bl(t  to  hiiiiHelf. 

tlni  ill  llio  lAMi  v\\WA  tluTu  iM  110  man  so  improper 

\\\  th»  iMintlityiMl  in  huHin«*NN|  aM  he  who  is  in  any  oe- 

|tti*i«  i*fi)miili»  itl'  oorrupt  ii»n ;  and  Huch  a  one  is  the  man 

\\\\\\,  \\\\\\\\  nny  )m'i(Muv  whiitHocver,  receives  more 

limn  \\m\  in  inc  MaiiM  and  uiu]ue8tioned  fee  of  his 

i>fMtH».    <4n)n(i«'rtiionR.  tokou*  of  tliankfulnessj  des- 

XmU\\  n\om'\,  And  ihr  liko  siHicious  terms,  are  the 

pi\^^^n«NN«  nnd<kr  Mihich  oorniption  very  frequently 

»()io)hM<K  WmAi.     An  hoiioHt  man  will,  however,  look 

An  n\\  ihimc^  inothotU  ah  unjustifiaide,  and  'will  enjov 

>«in)T««^)<'  KMl-or  in  a  moticrAto  fortune  that  is  cainei 

i^nfh  honour  And  ropniAtion.  than  in  an  overgrown 

<«HtRN^  ihAl  IN  oi^nVorrnt  >x  ith  the  acquisitions  of  rapine 

And  oVAction.     Woro  aII  onr  oiKocs  dischaT|>ed  with 

^m^h  nr.  infiovihlo  intccrilv,  "wo  ahonld  not  see  laea 

in  a1".  a<p«».  -wlio  gro^  up  to  ovorhitant  wealths  with 

the  nhiiiti^  ^n^hioh  arr  to  bo  mot  with  in  an  ordinaiT 

niM^nio.     1  «Annot  but  think  that  such  a  cormp- 

^iefly  from  mon's  ompkwii^  tlie  mA 
iHwlvm.  or  thoK"  who  havr  the  ciwi 
I^wmMIt  men.  instead  of  «earchin|r  eat 
liheral  ednoation.  and  havi^  hee&  1 
^•hRdwR  of  knowled^  and  vinoe. 
%Mii  eliserwd.  that  mer.  of  liwniin|r  ^b^ 
^iMihai^  it  ^neralK  witti 
ef  the  worid.     Tiir  ttaei 
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his  youth  in  reading,  has  heen  used  to  find  virtue 
extolled,  and  vice  stigmatised.  A  man  that  has 
passed  his  time  in  the  world,  has  often  seen  vice  tri- 
umphant, ahd  virtue  discountenanced.  Extortion, 
rapine,  and  injustice,  which  are  branded  with  inftuny 
in  books,  often  give  a  man  a  figure  in  the  world ; 
while  several  qualities,  which  are  celebrated  in  au- 
thors, as  generosity,  ingenuity,  and  good-nature,  im- 
poverish and  ruin  him.  This  cannot  but  have  a  pro- 
portionable effect  on  men  whose  tempers  and  prin- 
ciples are  equally  good  and  vicious. 

There  would  be  at  least  this  advantage  in  employ- 
ing men  of  learning  and  parts,  in  business ;  that  their 
prosperity  would  sit  more  gracefully  on  them,  and 
that  we  should  not  see  many  worthless  persons  shot 
up  mto  the  greatest  figures  of  life. 

C 
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Turpe  est  diffkiles  habere  nugas, 
Et  stttUus  labor  est  meptiarwn, 

MART.  EPIG.  ii.  86. 

*Ti8  folly  only,  and  defect  of  sense, 
Turns  trifles  into  things  of  consequence. 

I  HAVE  been  very  often  disappointed  of  late  years, 
when,  upon  examining  the  new  edition  of  a  classic 
author,  I  have  found  above  half  the  volume  taken  up 
with  various  readings.  When  I  have  expected  to 
meet  with  a  learned  note,  upon  a  doubtful  passage, 
in  a  Latin  poet,  I  have  oidy  been  informed,  that  such 
or  such  ancient  manuscripts  for  an  et  write  an  ac,  or 
of  some  other  notable  discovery  of  the  like  import- 
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anoe.  Indeed^  when  a  different  reading  gives  us  a 
different  sense^  or  a  new  elegance  in  an  author^  the 
editor  does  very  well  in  taking  notice  of  it ;  but 
when  he  only  entertains  us  with  the  several  ways  of 
spelling  the  same  word^  and  gathers  together  the 
various  blunders  and  mistakes  of  twenty  or  thirty 
different  transcribers^  they  only  take  up  the  time  of 
the  learned  reader^  and  puzzle  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
norant. I  have  often  fancied  with  myself  how  en- 
enraged  an  old  Latin  author  would  be^  should  he  see 
the  several  absurdities  in  sense  and  grammar^  which 
are  imputed  to  him  by  some  or  other  of  these  various 
readings.  In  one  he  speaks  nonsense;  in  another 
makes  use  of  a  word  that  was  never  heard  of:  and 
ilideed  there  is  scarce  a  solecism  in  writing  which 
tjie  best  author  is  not  guilty  of^  if  we  may  be  at  li- 
berty to  read  him  in  the  words  of  some  manuscript, 
which  the  laborious  editor  has  thought  fit  to  examme 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  work. 

I  question  not  but  the  ladies  and  pretty  fellows 
will  be  very  curious  to  understand  what  it  is  that  I 
have  been  hitherto  talking  of.  I  shall,  therefore,  give 
them  a  notion  of  this  practice,  by  endeavouring  to 
write  after  the  manner  of  several  persons  who  make 
an  eminent  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters.  To  this 
end  we  will  suppose  that  the  following  song  is  an  old 
ode,  which  I  present  to  the  public  in  a  new  edition, 
with  the  several  various  readings  which  I  find  of  it 
in  former  editions,  and  in  ancient  manuscripts. 
Those  who  cannot  relish  the  various  readings,  will, 
perhaps,  find  their  account  in  the  song,  which  never 
before  appeared  in  print. 

My  love  was  fickle  once  and  changing, 

Nor  e'er  would  settle  in  my  heart ; 
From  beauty  still  to  beauty  ranging, 

In  ev'ry  face  I  found  a  dart. 
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Tms  first  a  dNmaniiig  shape  enslaved  im. 

An  eye  then  ^re  the  &tal  stroke : 
Tin  by  her  wit  Corinna  saved  roc^ 

And  all  my  former  fetters  broke. 

Bnt  now  a  long  and  lasting  angniih 

For  Belvidera  I  endure ; 
Hourty  I  ngh,  and  hourly  languish. 

Nor  hope  to  find  the  wonted  cure. 

For  here  the  fidse  unconstant  lover, 

After  a  thousand  beauties  shown. 
Does  new  surprising  charms  discover, 

And  finds  variety  in  one. 

Various  Readings. 

Stanaa  tlie  fivst^  verse  the  first.  And  changingJJ 
The  and  in  some  manuscripts  is  written  thus^  4"  * 
b^  tluit  in  the  Cotton  library  writes  it  in  three  dis- 
tinct letters. 

Verse  the  second.  Nor  t^er  would.']  Aldus  reads 
it  ever  tinmld;  but  as  this  would  hurt  the  metre^  we 
lunre  restored  it  to  its  genuine  reading,  by  obscary- 
iBg  ^at  synseresis  which  had  been  neglected  by  ig- 
noraiit  transcribers. 

Ibid.  In  my  heartr\  Sodiger  imd  othcffir,  on  my 
heart. 

Verse  the  fourth.  I  found  a  dart.]  The  Vatican 
nnnascript  for  /  reads  it;  but  this  must  have  been 
the  hallueiaslion  of  the  transcriber^  who  probabfy 
Bustook  the  dash  of  the  /  for  a  T. 

Slansa  the  second>  verse  the  second.  ThefiUal 
itroke.]  Scioppius,  Saknasius,  and  many  Others^  for 
tAe  read  a  ;  but  I  have  stuck  to  the  usiml  reading. 

y«8e  the  third.     Till  by  her  wit.]   8ome  manu- 

scripts  have  it  his  wit,  others  your,  othera  their  wit. 

But  as  I  find  Corinna  to  be  th&  name  of  a  womaen 

ia  ttker  authors^  I  cannot  dbubt  but  it  should  be 
Aer. 
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Stanza  the  thirds  verse  the  first.  A  long  and  last-' 
ing  anguish.']  The  Grerman  manuscript  reads  a  last^ 
ing  passion,  but  the  rhyme  will  not  admit  it. 

Verse  the  second.  For  Belvidera  I  endure.']  Did 
not  all  the  manuscripts  reclaim^  I  should  change 
Belvidera  into  Pelvidera;  Pelvis  being  used  by  se- 
veral of  the  ancient  comic  writers  for  a  looking- 
glass^  by  which  means  the  etymol<^  of  the  word  is 
very  visible^  and  Pelvidera  will  signify  a  lady  who 
often  looks  in  her  glass ;  as  indeed  she  nad  very  good 
reason^  if  she  had  all  those  beauties  which  our  poet 
here  ascribes  to  her. 

Verse  the  third.  Hourly  I  sigh,  and  hourly  lan- 
guish.] Some  for  the  word  hourly  read  daily,  and 
others  nightly;  the  last  has  great  authorities  of  its 
side. 

Verse  the  fourth.  The  wonted  cure.]  The  elder 
Stevens  reads  wanted  cure. 

Stanza  the  fourth^  verse  the  second.  After  a  thou- 
sand  beauties^  In  several  copies  we  meet  with  a 
hundred  beauties,  by  the  usual  error  of  the  transcri- 
bers^ who  probably  omitted  a  ciphep^  and  had  not 
taste  enou^  to  know  that  the  word  thousand  was 
ten  times  a  greater  compliment  to  the  poet's  mis- 
tress than  a  hundred. 

Verse  the  fourth.  Andjinds  variety  in  one.]  Most 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts  have  it  %n  two.  Indeed 
80  many  of  them  concur  in  this  last  reading,  that  I 
am  very  much  in  doubt  whether  it  ought  not  to  take 
place.  There  are  but  two  reasons,  which  incline 
me  to  the  reading  as  I  have  published  it :  first,  be- 
cause the  rhyme^  and,  secondly,  because  the  sense, 
is  preserved  by  it.  It  might  likewise  proceed  from 
the  oscitancy  of  transcribe,  who  to  despatch  their 
work  the  sooner^  used  to  write  all  numbers  in  ci- 
pher^ and  seeing  the  figure  1  followed  by  a  little 
oash  of  the  pen^  as  is  costomary  in  old  manuscripts. 
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they  perhaps^  mistook  the  dash  for  a  second  figure, 
and,  by  casting  up  both  together,  composed  out  of 
them  the  figure  2.  But  this  I  shall  leave  to  the 
learned,  without  determining  any  thing  in  a  matter 
of  so  great  uncertainty. 


No.  471.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  30,  1712. 


XURIFID. 

The  wise  with  hope  support  the  pains  of  life. 

Thb  time  present  seldom  affords  sufficient  employ- 
ment to  the  mind  of  man.  Objects  of  pain  or  plea- 
sure, love  or  admiration,  do  not  lie  thick  enough 
together  in  life  to  keep  the  soul  in  constant  action, 
and  supply  an  immediate  exercise  to  its  faculties. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  this  defect,  that 
the  mind  may  not  want  business,  but  always  have 
materials  for  thinking,  she  is  endowed  with  certain 
powers,  that  can  recall  what  is  passed,  and  anti^ 
cipate  what  is  to  come. 

That  wonderful  faculty,  which  we  call  the  me- 
mory, is  perpetually  looking  back,  when  we  have 
nothing  present  to  entertain  us.  It  is  like  those 
repositories  in  several  animals  that  are  filled  with 
stores  of  their  former  food,  on  which  they  may  ru- 
minate when  their  present  pasture  fails. 

As  the  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her  vacant 
moments,  and  prevents  any  chasms  of  thought  by 
ideas  of  what  is  passed,  we  have  other  faculties  that* 
agitate  and  employ  her  for  what  is  to  come.  These 
are  the  passions  oi  hope  and  fear. 

VOL.  XI.  c 
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By  these  two  passions  we  reach  forward  iBta 
fiitiirity>  and /bring  up  to  oar  pres^it  thoughts  ob* 
jects  that  lie  hid  in  the  remotest  depths  of  time* 
We  suffer  misery  and  enjoy  happiness^  before  they 
are  in  being;  we  can  set  the  sun  and  stars  forward, 
or  lose  sight  of  them  by  wandering  into  those  retired 
parts  of  eternity^  when  the  heavens  and  earth  shall 
be  no  more. 

By  the  way^  who  can  imagine  that  the  existence 

oiF  a  creature  is  to  be  circumscribed  l^  time^  whose 

thoughts  are  not  ?  But  I  shall^  in  this  paper^  confine 

-mysdf  to  that  particular  passion  whidi  goes  by  the 

name  of  hope. 

Our  actuial  enjoyments  are  so  few  and  transient, 
that  man  would  be  a  very  miserable  being,  were  he 
not  endowed  with  this  passion^  which  gives  him  a 
taste  of  those  good  thii^  that  may  possibly  come 
into  his  possession.  '  We  should  nope  for  every 
thing  that  is  good/  says  the  old  poet  Linus^  ^  he- 
cause  there  is  nothing  which  may  not  be  hoped  for^ 
and  nothing  but  what  the  gods  are  able  to  give  u&' 
Hope  quickens  all  the  still  parts  of  life^  and  keeps 
the  mind  awake  in  her  most  remiss  and  indolent 
hours.  It  gives  habitual  seienity  and  ffood  humour. 
It  is  a  kind  of  vital  heat  in  the  sou^  that  cheers 
and  gladdens  her^  when  she  does  not  attend  to  it. 
It  makes  pain  easy^  labour  pleasant. 

Beside  these  several  advantages  which  rise  from 
hope,  there  is  another  which  is  none  of  the  least, 
and  that  is^  its  great  efficacy  in  preserving  us  from 
setting  too  high  a  value  on  present  enjoyments. 
The  saying  of  Csesar  is  very  well  known.  When 
he  had  given  away  all  his  estate  in  gratuities 
among  his  friends^  one  of  them  asked  what  he 
had  left  for  himself;  to  which  that  great  man  re- 
plied^ ^  Hope.'  His  natural  magnanimity  hindered 
him  from  prizing  what  he  was  certainly  possessed 
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qC  and  toimed  all  hia  thoughta  upon  sonietliiiig  more 
ndoable  that  he  had  in  view.  I  question  not  but 
rrerj  reader  will  draw  a  moral  from  this  story^  and 
sp^  it  to  himself  without  my  direction. 

Ifle  old  story  of  Pandora's  box^  which  many  of 
the  learned  beueve  was  formed  among  the  heathens 
upon  the  tradition  of  the  fall  of  man^  shows  us  how 
deplorable  a  state  they  thought  the  present  life> 
without  hope.  To  set  forth  the  utmost  condition  oJF 
misery^  they  tell  us>  that  our  forefather^  according 
tp  the  pagan  theoWy^  had  a  great  vessel  presented 
Urn  by  Pandora.  Upon  his  lifting  up  the  lid  of  it 
myt  ine  iabh,  there  new  out  all  the  calamities  and 
difltempers  incident  to  men^  from  which,  till  that 
time,  &ey  had  been  altogether  exempt.  Hope, 
who  had  been  enclosed  in  the  cup  with  so  much 
bad  oompmy,  instead  of  flying  on  with  the  rest, 
itadc  so  dose  to  the  lid  of  it,  that  it  was  shut  down 
upon  her. 

I  shall  make  but  two  reflections  upon  what  I  have 
hitherto  said.  First,  that  no  kind  of  life  is  so  happy 
u  that  which  is  fiill  of  hope,  especially  when  tne 
hope  is  well  grounded,  and  when  the  object  of  it 
it  of  an  exalted  kind,  and  in  its  nature  proper  to 
make  the  person  happy  who  enjoys  it.  This  pro- 
position must  be  very  evident  to  tnose  who  consider 
Kow  few  are  the  present  enjoyments  of  the  most 
happy  *man,  and  now  insuihcient  to  give  him  an 
entire  satis&ction  and  acquiescence  in  them. 

My  next  observation  is  this,  that  a  religious  life 
is  that  which  most  abounds  in  a  well-grounded  hope, 
and  such  an  one  as  is  fixed  on  objects  that  are  ca- 
pable of  making  us  entirely  happy.  This  hope  in 
a  religious  man  is  much  more  sure  and  certain  than 
the  hope  of  any  temporal  blessing,  as  it  is  strength- 
ened not  only  by  reason,  but  by  faith.  It  has,  at 
the  same  time,  its  eye  perpetually  fixed  on  that  state, 

c2 
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which  implies  in  the  very  notion  of  it  the  most  full 
and  the  most  complete  happiness. 

I  have  before  shown  how  the  influence  of  hope 
in  general  sweetens  life^  and  makes  our  present 
condition  supportable^  if  not  pleasing;  but  a  reli- 
gious hope  has  still  greater  advantages.  It  does 
not  only  bear  up  the  mind  under  her  sufferings^  but 
makes  ner  rejoice  in  them^  as  they  may  be  the  in- 
struments of  procuring  her  the  great  and  ultimate 
end  of  all  her  nope. 

Religious  hope  has  likewise  this  advantage  above 
any  other  kind  of  hope^  that  it  is  able  to  revive  the 
dymg  man^  and  to  fiU  his  mind  not  only  with  secret 
comfort  and  refreshment^  but  sometimes  with  rap-* 
ture  and  transport.  He  triumphs  in  his  agonies^ 
whilst  the  soul  springs  forward  with  delight  to  the 
great  object^  which  she  has  always  had  in  view^  and 
kaves  the  body  with  an  expectation  of  being  re- 
united to  her  in  a  glorious  and  joyful  resurrection. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay>  with  those  emphatical 
expressions  of  a  lively  hope^  which  the  Fsalmist 
made  use  of  in  the  midst  of  those  dangers  and  ad- 
versities which  surrounded  him;  for  the  following 
passage  had  its  present  and  personal^  as  well  as  itft 
future  and  prophetic  sense.  "  I  have  set  the  Lord 
always  before  me.  Because  he  is  at  my  right  hand 
I  shall  not  be  moved.  Therefore^  my  heart  is  glad> 
and  my  glory  rejoiceth.  My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in 
hope.  For  tnou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  nei- 
ther wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption. 
Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life.  In  thy  presence 
is  fulness  of  joy,  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  plea^ 
fiures  for  evermore." 
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Solamenqve  mali^-^ 

viAo.  JBN.  iiL  660. 

Tbu  only  solace  bis  hard  fortune  sends. 

DRTSEN. 

I  RBCEiYED  some  time  ago  a  proposal,  which  had 
a  preface  to  it,  wherein  the  author  discoursed  at 
la^  of  the  innumerable  objects  of  charity  in  a  na- 
txm,  and  admonished  the  rich,  who  were  afflicted 
with  any  distemper  of  body,  particularly  to  regard 
the  po(Hr  in  the  same  species  of  affliction,  and  con- 
fiae  their  tenderness  to  them,  since  it  is  impossible 
to  asust  all  who  are  presented  to  them.      The  pro- 
poser had  been  relieved  from  a  malady  in  his  eyes 
by  an  operation,  performed  by  Sir  W  illiam  Read, 
and,  being  a  man  of  condition,  had  taken  a  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  three  poor  blind  men  during  their 
lives,  in  gratitude  for  that  great  blessing.   This  mis- 
fortune is  so  very  great  and  unfrequent,  that  one 
would  think  an  establishment  for  all  the  poor  under 
it  might  be  easily  accomplished,  with  the  addition 
«f  a  very  few  others  to  those  wealthy,  who  are  in  the 
ttme  calamity.     However,  the  thought  of  the  pro- 
poser arose  from  a  very  good  motive ;  and  the  par-' 
celling  of  ourselves  out,  as  called  to  particular  acts 
of  beneficence,  would  be  a  pretty  cement  of  society 
and  virtue.     It  is  the  ordinary  foundation  for  men's 
holding  a  commerce  with  each  other,  and  becoming 
fiuniliar,  that  they  agree  in  the  same  sort  of  plea- 
lue ;  and  sure  it  may  also  be  some  reaon  for  amity, 
tel  tkqp  oro  uiid«r  one  common  distress.     If  ul 

c3 
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the  rich  who  are  lame  in  the  gout^  from  a  life  of 
ease^  pleasure^  and  luxury^  would  help   those  few^ 
who  have  it  without  a  previous  life  of  pleasure^  and 
add  a  few  of  such  laborious  men^  who  are  become 
lame  from  unhappy  blows^  £eJ1s  or  other  accidents 
of  age  or  sickness ;  I  say^  would  such  gouty  persons 
administer  to  the  necessities  of  men  disabled  like 
themselves^  the  consciousness  of  such  a  behaviour 
would  be  the  best  julep^  cordial^  and  anodyne^  in 
the  feverish^  feunt^  and  tormenting  vicissitudes  of 
that  miserable  distemper.      The  same  may  be  said 
of  all  other^  both  bodily  and  intellectual^   evils. 
These  classes  of  charity>  would  certainly  bring  down 
blessings  upon  an  age  and  people ;  and  if  men  were 
not  petrified  with  the  love  of  this  worlds  against  all 
sense  of  the  commerce^  which  ought  to  be  among 
them^  it  would  not  be  an  unreasonable  bill  for  a  poor 
man  in  the  agony  of  pain^  aggravated  by  want  and 
poverty^  to  d^w  upon  a  sick  alderman  after   this 
form: 


*^  MR.  BASIL  PLENTY, 
"  SIR, 

'*  You  have  the  gout  and  stone,  with  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling;  I  have  the  gout  and  stone,  not 
worth  one  farthing ;  I  shall  pray  for  you,  and  desire 
you  would  pay  the  bearer  twenty  shillings  for  value 
received  from, 

"  Sir, 
**  Cripplegate,  ''Your  humble  servant, 

Aug.  89,  1712."  ''  LAZARUS  HOPEFUL.' 


9» 


The  reader's  own  imagination  will  suggest  to  him 
the  reasonableness  of  such  corrrespondenoes,  and 
diversify  them   into  a  thousand  forms ;  but  I  sludl. 
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dose  tb's^  as  I  b^an^  upon  the  subject  of  blind* 
Bess.*  The  following  letter  seems  to  be  written  bjr 
a  man  of  learnings  who  is  returned  to  his  study  after 
a  suspense  of  an  ability  to  do  so.  The  benefit  he 
reports  himself  to  have  received^  may  well  claim  the 
handsomest  encomium  he  can  give  the  operator. 


€t 
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"Ruminating  lately  on  your  admirable  discourses 
on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination^  I  began  to 
consider  to  which  of  our  senses  we  are  obliged 
for  the  greatest  and  most  important  share  of  those 
pleasures;  and  I  soon  concluded  that  it  was  to  the 
sight.  That  is  the  sovereign  of  the  senses^  and 
mother  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences^  that  have  re- 
fined the  rudeness  of  the  uncultivated  mind  to  a 
politeness^  that  distinguishes  the  fine  spirits  from  the 
barbarous  sout  of  ^  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small." 
The  sight  is  the  obliging  benefactress^  that  bestows 
on  ns  the  most  transporting  sensations  that  we  have 
irnm  the  various  and  wonderful  products  of  nature. 
To  the  sight  we  owe  the  amazing  discoveries  of  the 
height^  magnitude^  and  motion  of  the  planets ;  their 
several  revolutions  about  their  common  centre  of 
hght,  heat^  and  motion,  the  sun.     The  sight  travels 

Set  further  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  furnishes  the  un- 
erstanding  with  solid  reasons  to  prove  that  each  of 
them  is  a  sun,  moving  on  its  own  axis,  in  the  centre 
of  its  own  vortex  or  turbillion,  and  performing  the 
same  offices  to  its  dependent  planets  that  our  glori- 
ous sun  does  to  this.  But  the  inquiries  of  the  sight 
will  not  be  stopped  here,  but  make  their  progress 
through  the  immense  expanse  to  the  Milky  Way^ 

*  A  ,benevolent  institution  in  favour  of  blind  people,  and 
Swift's  Hospital,  seem  to  have  originated  from  this  paper,  certainly 
^m  the  principles  of  humanity  stated  in  it 
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and  there  divide  the  blended  fires  of  the  galainr  int^ 
infinite  and  different  worlds>  made  up  of  distinct 
suns^  and  their  peculiar  equipages  of  planets^  till^ 
unable  to  pursue  this  track  any  further^  it  deputes 
the  imagination  to  go  on  to  new  discoveries^  till  it 
fill  the  unbounded  space  with  enless  worlds. 

'^The  sight  informs  the  statuary's  chisel  with 
power  to  give  breath  ^to  lifeless  brass  and  marble^ 
and  the  painter's  pencil  to  swell  the  flat  canvas  with 
moving  figures  actuated  by  imaginary  souls.  Music 
indeed  may  plead  another  original*^  since  Jubal^ 
by  the  different  falls  of  his  hammer  on  the  anvil^ 
discovered  by  the  ear  the  first  rude  music  that  pleas- 
ed the  antediluvian  fathers ;  but  then  the  sight  has 
not  only  reduced  those  wilder  sounds  into  artful 
order  and  harmony^  but  conveys  that  harmony  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  without  the 
help  of  sound.  To  the  sight  we  owe  not  only  all 
the  discoveries  of  philosophy^  but  all  the  divine 
ims^ery  of  poetry^  that  transports  the  intelligent 
rea£r  of  Horner^  Milton^  and  Virgil. 

"  As  the  sight  has  polished  the  worlds  so  does  it 
supply  us  wiUL  the  most  grateful  and  lasting  plea- 
sure.  Let  love^  let  friendship^  paternal  affection^ 
filial  piety^  and  conjugal  duty^  declare  the  joys  the 
sight  Destows  on  a  meeting  after  absense.  But  it 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  sight ;  every  one  that  has  it  every  hour 
he  makes  use  of  it^  finds  them^  feels  them^  enjoys 
them. 

^^  Thus^  as  our  greatest  pleasures  and  knowledge 
are  derived  from  the  sights  so  has  Providence  been 
more  curious  in  the  formation  of  its  seat^  the  eye, 
than  of  the  organs  of  the  other  senses.  That  stupen* 

*  Mr.  Weaver  aBcnbes  the  dlKoveiy  to  Pythagoras. 
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dous  machine  is  composed^  in  a  wonderful  manner^ 
of  muscles^  membranes,  and  humours.  Its  motions 
are  admirably  directed  by  the  muscles;  the  per- 
spicuity of  the  humour  transmits  the  rays  of  light ; 
the  rays  are  regularly  refracted  by  their  figure ;  the 
black  lining  of  the  sclerotes  effectually  prevents 
theb  being  confounded  by  reflection.  It  is  wonder- 
fill  indeed  to  consider  how  many  objects  the  eye  is 
fitted  to  take  in  at  once,  and  successively  in  an  in- 
stant, and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  judgement  of 
their  position,  figure,  and  colour.  It  watches  against 
oar  dangers^  guides  our  steps,  and  lets  in  all  the  visi- 
ble objects^  whose  beauty  and  variety  instruct  and 
deU^t 

''The  pleasures  and  advantages  of  sight  being  so* 
great,  the  loss  must  be  very  grievous;  of  which, 
Milton,  from  experience,  gives  the  most  sensible 
idea,  both  in  the  third  book  of  his  Paradise  Lostj( 
and  in  his  Samson  Agonistes. 

"  To  lights  in  the  former. 

—Thee  I  revisit  safe. 
And  feel  thy  sovereign  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 
Revisit*  st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  but  find  no  dawn.  iii.  21. 

*  And  a  little  after. 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev*n  or  morn. 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose. 

Or  flocks  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 

But  eloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark. 

Surround  me :  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  ofi^  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 

Presented  with  an  universal  blank 

Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  razed. 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.         t&.  41. 
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^'  Again  in  Samson  Agonistes. 

—But  chief  of  an, 
O  loss  of  sight !  of  thee  I  most  complain : 
Blind  among  enemies !  O  worse  than  chains. 
Dungeon,  or  b^gary,  or  decrepit  age ! 
Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me's  exdnct» 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
Annull*d.— •  60^ 

— Sti]l  as  a  fool, 
In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own. 
Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half: 
O  dark !  dark !  dark !  amid  the  blaze  of  noon : 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse, 
Without  all  hopes  of  day.  77« 

^^  The  enjoyment  of  siglit^  then^  being  so  great  a 
blessings  and  the  loss  of  it  so  terrible  an  eyil,  bow 
excellent  and  valuable  is  the  skill  of  that  artist 
which  can  restore  the  former^  and  redress  the  lat« 
ter !  My  frequent  perusal  of  the  advertisements  in 
the  public  newspapers^  generally  the  most  agreeable 
entertainment  they  afford,  has  presented  me  with 
many  and  various  benefits  of  this  kind  done  to  my 
countrymen  by  that  skilful  artist  Dr.  Grant,  her 
majesty's  ocubst  extraordinary,  whose  happy  hand 
has  brought  and  restored  to  sight  several  hundreds, 
in  less  than  four  yearis.  Many  have  received  sight 
by  his  means  who  came  blind  from  their  mother's 
womb,  as  in  the  famous  instance  of  Jones  of  New- 
ington*.  I  myself  have  been  cured  by  him  of  a 
weakness  in  my  eyes  next  to  blindness,  and  am 
ready  to  believe  any  thing  that  is  reported  of  his 
ability  this  way;  and  know  that  many,  who  could 

*  This  ostentatious  oculist*  was,  it  seems,  originally  a  cobbler 
or  tinker,  afterwards  a  preacher  in  a  congregation  of  Baptists. 
William  Jones  was  not  b(Dm  blind,  and  was  but  very  little^  if  at 
all,  benefited  by  Grant's  operation,  who  a|^pears  to  have  been 
guilty  of  great  fraud  and  downright  ibrgery  in  his  account  and 
advertistments  of  thi«  pretended  cure. 
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not  purchase  liis  assistance  with  money^  have  en- 
jofca  it  from  his  charity.  But  a  list  of  particulars 
would  swell  my  letter  beyond  its  bounds :  what  I 
bye  said  being  sufficient  to  comfort  iJiose  who  are 
in  the  like  distress^  since  they  may  conceive  hopes 
of  being  no  longer  miserable  in  this  kind,  while 
there  is  yet  alive  so  able  an  oculist  as  Dr.  Grant. 

'*  I  am  the  Spectator's. 
*'  humble  servant, 

T  ^<  PHIIiANTHBOPUS." 
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Qsiadf  dqttutndiutorvofirus,  a  pedenuda, 
Enguaque  toga  dmtUet  textore  OUonem; 
Vktutemme  rqfraseniet  moresque  Catonis  f 

HOR.  BPIST.  i.  19.  18. 

Su{^8e  a  man  the  coarsest  gown  should  wear, 
No  shoes,  liis  forehead  rough,  his  look  severe, 
And  ape  great  Cato  in  his  form  and  dress ; 
Must  be  his  virtues  and  his  mind  express? 


CREICH. 


*'  TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 


*'  SIR, 


^  I  iOK  now  in  the  country^  and  employ  most  of  my 
time  in  readings  or  thinking  upon  wnat  I  have  read. 
Yoar  paper  comes  constantly  down  to  me^  and  it 
sffects  me  so  much>  that  I  find  my  thoughts  run 
into  youi'  way :  and  I  recommend  to  you  a  subject 

ri  which  you  have  not  yet  touched^  and  that  i%, 
satis&ction  some  men  seem  to  take  in  their  im« 
peifectionfr:  I  thiift  one  may  call  it  glorying  in 
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their  insufficiency.  A  certain  great  author  is  of 
opinion  it  is  the  contrary  to  envy,  though  perhaps 
it  may  proceed  from  it.  Nothing  is  so  common  as 
to  hear  men  of  this  sort,  speaking  of  themselvesy 
add  to  their  own  merit,  as  they  think,  by  impairing 
it,  in  praising  themselves  for  their  defects.,  freely 
allowing  they  commit  some  few  frivolous  errorsy 
in  order  to  be  esteemed  persons  of  uncommon  ta- 
lents and  great  qualifications.  They  are  generally 
professing  an  injudicious  neglect  of  dancing,  fenc- 
ing, and  riding,  as  also  an  unjust  contempt  for  tra- 
velling, and  the  modem  languages ;  as  for  their  part> 
say  they,  they  never  valued  or  troubled  their  nead 
about  tnem.  This  panegyrical  satire  on  themselves 
certainly  is  worthy  of  your  animadversion.  I  have 
known  one  of  these  gentlemen  think  himself  obliged 
to  forget  the  day  of  an  appointment,  and  sometimes 
even  that  you  spoke  to  nim ;  and  when  you  see 
them,  they  hope  you'll  pardon  them,  for  they  have 
the  worst  memory  in  the  world.  One  of  them 
started  up  the  other  day  in  some  confusion  and  said, 
'  Now  I  think  on't,  I  am  to  meet  Mr.  Mortmain, 
the  attorney,  about  some  business,  but  whether  it  is 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  'faith  I  cannot  tell.'  Now,  to 
my  certain  knowlec^e,  he  knew  his  time  to  a  mo- 
ment, and  was  there  accordingly.  These  forgetful 
persons  have,  to  heighten  their  crime,  generalfy  the 
best  memories  of  any  people,  as  I  have  found  out  by 
their  remembering  sometimes  through  inadvertency. 
Two  or  three  of  them' that  I  know  can  say  most  of 
our  modem  tragedies  by  heart.  I  asked  a  gentle- 
man the  other  day  that  is  famous  for  a  good  carver, 
at  which  acquisition  he  is  out  of  countenance,  ima- 
gining it  may  detract  from  some  of  his  more  essential 
qualifications,  to  help  me  to  something  that  was  near 
him ;  but  he  excused  himself,  and  blushing  told  me, 
'  Of  all  things  he  could  never  carve  in  his  life' ; 
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though  it  can  be  proved  upon  him  that  he  cuts  up, 
disjoints,  and  uncases  with  incomparable  dexterity. 
I  would  not  be  understood  as  if  I  thought  it  laudable 
for  a  man  of  quality  and  fortune  to  rival  the  acqui- 
sitions  of  artificers,  and  endeavour  to  excel  in  little 
handy  qualities;  no,  I  argue  only  against  being 
adiamed  at  what  is  really  praiseworthy.  As  these 
pretences  to  ingenuity  show  themselves  several  ways, 
Toa  will  often  see  a  man  of  this  temper  ashamed  to 
be  dean,  and  setting  up  for  wit,  only  from  negligence 
in  his  habit.  Now  I  am  upon  this  head,  I  cannot 
help  observing  also  upon  a  very  different  folly  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  cause.  As  these  above-men- 
tioned arise  from  affecting  an  equality  with  men  of 
greater  talents,  from  having  the  same  faults,  there 
are  others  who  would  come  at  a  parallel  with  those 
above  them,,  by  possessing  little  advantages  which 
thejr  want.  I  heard  a  young  man  not  long  ago,  who 
has  sense,  comfort  himself  in  his  ignorance  of  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  the  Orientals :  at  the  same  time  that 
he  published  his  aversion  to  these  languages,  he  said 
that  the  knowledge  of  them  was  rather  a  diminution 
than  an  advancement  of  a  man's  character;  though 
at  the  same  time  I  know  he  languishes  and  repines 
he  is  not  master  of  them  himself.  Whenever  I  take 
any  of  these  fine  persons  thus  detracting  from  what 
they  do  not  understand,  I  tell  them  I  will  complain 
to  you ;  and  say  I  am  sure  you  will  not  allow  it  an 
exception  against  a  thing,  that  he  who  contemns  it 
is  an  ignorant  in  it. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

^^  S.  P." 

"  MR.  SPiECTATOR, 

"  I  AM  a  man  of  a  very  good  estate,  and  am  honour- 
ably m  love.    I  hope  you  will  allow,  when  the  ulti- 

VOL.  XI.  D 
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mate  purpose  is  Honesty  there  may  be  without  trespass 
against  imiooenoe^  some  toying  by  the  way.  People 
of  condition  are^  perhaps>  too  distant  and  formal  on 
those  occasions;  but^  however  that  is^  I  am  to  con- 
fess to  yon  that  I  haye  writ  some  verses  to  atone  for 
my  offence.  You  professed  authors  are  a  little  severe 
upon  us,  who  write  like  gentlemai :  but^  if  you  are 
a  friend  to  love^  you  will  insert  my  poem.  You  can- 
not imagine  how  much  service  it  will  do  me  with  my 
£ur  one^  as  well  as  reputation  with  all  my  friends^ 
to  have  something  of  mine  iik  the  Spectator.  My 
crime  was^  that  I  snatched  a  kiss,  and  my  poetical 
excuse  as  follows : 


Belinda,  see  from  yonder  flowers 

The  bee  flies  loiided  to  its  c^ : 
Can  you  perceive  what  it  devours? 

Are  they  impair'din  show  or  smdl? 

II. 

Sof  though  I  robbed  you  of  a  Idss* 

Sweeter  than  their  ambrosial  dew : 
Why  are  you  angry  at  my  bliss? 

Has  it  at  all  impoverish'd  you  ? 

III. 

'Tis  by  this  cunning  I  contrive^ 

In  spite  of  vour  unkind  reserve^ 
to  keep  my  fomish'd  love  alive^ 

Which  you  inhumanly  would  starve. 

'^  I  am,  8iB> 

^^  Your  humble  servant, 

"  TIMOTHY  STANZA." 
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''  Havino  a  little  time  upon  my  hands,  I  could 
not  think  of  bestowing  it  better,  than  in  writing  an 
epistle  to  the  Spectator,  which  I  now  do,  and  am. 
Sir, 

''  Your  humble  servant, 

"Aug.  2S,  1712."  "  BOB  SHORT. 

"  P.  S.  If  you  approve  of  my  style,  I  am  likely 
enough  to  become  your  correspondent.  I  desire  your 
opinion  of  it.  I  design  it  for  that  way  of  writing 
called  by  the  judicious  '  the  familiar^  ** 

T 
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AsperiUu  agrestis,  et  moondnna.^-^ 

HOB..  ZfUtT.  i.  18.  6. 

Rude,  rustic,  and  inelegant, 
"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  Being  of  the  number  of  those  that  have  lately  re- 
tired from  the  centre  of  business  and  pleasure,  my 
uneasiness  in  the  country,  where  I  am,  arises  rather 
from  the  society  than  the  solitude  of  it.  To  be  ob-» 
liged  to  receive  and  return  visits  from  and  to  a  circle 
of  neighbours,  who,  through  diversity  of  age  or  in- 
clinations, can  neither  be  entertaining  nor  service- 
able to  us,  is  a  vile  loss  of  time,  and  a  slavery  from 
which  a  man  should  deliver  himself,  if  possible:  for 
why  must  I  lose  the  remaining  part  of  my  life,  be- 
cause they  have  thrown  away  the  former  part  of 
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theirs  ?  It  is  to  me  an  insupportable  affliction^  to  be 
tormented  with  the  narrations  of  a  set  of  people^  who 
are  warm  in  their  expressions  of  the  quick  relish  of 
that  pleasure  which  their  dogs  and  horses  have  a 
more  delicate  taste  of.  I  do  also  in  my  heart  detest 
and  abhor  that  damnable  doctrine  and  position  of  the 
necessity  of  a  bumper^  though  to  one's  own  toast ;  for 
though  it  is  pretended  that  these  deep  potations  are 
used  only  to  inspire  gaiety^  they  certainly  drown  that 
cheerfulness  which  would  survive  a  moderate  circu^ 
lation.  If^  at  these  meetings,  it  were  left  to  every 
stranger  either  to  fill  his  glass  according  to  his,  own 
inclination^  or  to  make  his  retreat  when  he  finds  he 
has  been  sufficiently  obedient  to  that  of  others^  these 
entertainments. would  be  governed  with  more  good 
8ense>  and^  consequently^  with  more  good  breedings 
than  at  present  they  are.  Indeed^  where  any  of  the 
guests  are  known  to  measure  their  fame  or  pleasure 
by  their  glass,  proper  exhortations  might  be  used  to 
these  to  push  their  fortunes  in  this  sort  of  reputation; 
but,  where  it  is  unseasonably  insisted  on  to  a  modest 
stranger^  this  drench  may  be  said  to  be  swallowed 
with  the  same  necessity  as  if  it  had  been  tendered  in 
the  horn  for  that  purpose  *,  with  this  aggravating  cir- 
cumstance, that  it  mstresses  the  entertainer's  guest 
in  the  same  degree  as  it  relieves  his  horses. 

"  To  attend,  without  impatience,  an  account  o^ 
five-barred  gates^  double  ditches,  and  precipices^  am 
to  survey  the  orator  with  desiring  eyes,  is  to  me  ex 
tremely  difficulty  but  absolutely  necessary,  to  be  upo 
tolerable  terms  with  him :  but  then  the  occasion 
burstings  out  into  laughter  is^  of  all  other  accomplis 
ments,  the  most  requisite.     I  confess^  at  present 
have  not  that  command  of  these  convulsions  as  is  i 
cessary  to  be  good  company ;  therefore,  I  beg  ; 

*  A  bom  is  ofed  to  adminiater  potioni  to  horses. 
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ivould  publish  tlik  letter^  and  let  me  be  known  all  at 
once  for  a  queer  fellow^  and  avoided.  It  is  monstrous 
to  me^  that  we^  who  are  given  to  reading  and  calm 
conversation^  should  ever  be  visited  hj  these  roarers; 
bat  they  thinks  they  them8elves>  as  neighbours^  may 
come  into  our  rooms  with  the  same  right  that  th^ 
and  their  dogs  hunt  in  our  grounds. 

**  Your  institution  of  dul^  I  have  always  admired^ 
in  which  you  constantly  endeavoured  the  union  of  the 
metaphorically  defunct^  that  is^  such  as  are  neither 
serviceable  to  the  busy  and  enterprising  part  of  man-^ 
kind^  nor  entertaining  to  the  retired  and  speculative. 
There  dM>uld  oertainfy^  tharefore^  in  each  county  be 
established  a  dub  of  the  perscms  whose  conversations 
I  have  described,  who  for  their  own  private^  as  also 
the  public  emolument,  should  exdude,  and  be  ex- 
cluded, all  other  sodety.  Their  attire  should  be  the 
same  with  their  huntsmen's,  and  none  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  green  conversation-piece,  except  he 
had  broke  his  collar-bone  thrice.  A  Jbroken  rib  or 
two  might  also  admit  a  man  man  without  the  least 
opposition.  The  president  must  necessarily  have 
broken  his  neck,  and  have  been  taken  up  dead  once 
or  twice :  for  the  more  maims  this  brotherhood  shall 
have  met  with,  the  easier  will  their  conversation  flow 
and  keep  up ;  and  when  any  one  of  these  vigorous 
invalids  haa  finished  his  narration  of  the  collar-bone, 
this  naturally  would  introduce  the  history  of  the  ribs. 
Besides,  the  different  circumstances  of  their  falls  and 
ficactures  would  hdp  to  prolong  and  diversify  their 
idations.  There  should  also  be  another  dub  of  such 
men,  who  have  not  succeeded  so  well  in  maiming 
themsdves,  but>  are  however,  in  the  constant  pursuit 
of  these  accomplishments.  I  would  by  no  means  be 
soq^ected,  by  what  I  have  said,  to  traduce  in  general 
tbe  body  of  fox-hunters ;  for  whilst  I  look  upon  a 

vosonaible  creature  foil  speed  after  a  pack  of  dogs- 
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by  way  of  pleasure^  and  not  of  business^  I  shall  al- 
ways make  nonourable  mention  of  it. 

*'  But  the  most  irksome  conversation  of  all  others 
I  have  met  wil^  in  the  neighbourhood^  has  been 
among  two  or  three  of  your  travellers  who  have  over- 
looked men  and  manners^  and  have  passed  through 
France  and  Italy  with  the  same  observation  that  the 
carriers  and  stage-coachmen  do  through  Great  Bri- 
tain :  that  is^  their  stops  and  stages  have  been  regu- 
lated according  to  the  liquor  they  have  met  with  in 
their  passage.  They,  indeed,  remember  the  names 
of  abundance  of  places,  with  the  particular  fineries 
of  certain  churches ;  but  their  distinguishing  mark 
is  certain  prettinesses  of  foreign  languages,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  they  could  have  better  expressed  in 
their  own.  The  entertainment  of  these  fine  observers- 
Shakspeare  has  described  to  consist 

In  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apenninei^ 
The  Pyrenean,  and  the  River  Po : 

and  then  concludes  with  a  sigh. 

Now  this  is  worshiftf'ul  society  \ 

*^  I  would  not  be  thought  in  all  this  to  hate  such 
honest  creatures  as  dogs ;  I  am  only  unhappy  that  I 
cannot  partake  in  their  diversions.  But  I  love  them 
90  well,  as  dogs,  that  I  often  go  with  my  pockets 
stuffed  with  bread  to  dispense  my  favours,  or  make 
my  way  through  them  at  neighbours'  houses.  There 
is,  in  purticular,  a  young  hound  of  great  expectation, 
vivacity  and  enterprise,  that  attends  my  flints 
wherever  he  spies  me.  This  creature  observes  my 
countenance,  and  behaves  himself  accordingly.  His 
mirth,  his  frolic,  and  joy,  upon  the  sight  of  me  has 
been  observed,  and  I  nave  been  gravely  desired,  not 
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to  enooorage  him  so  much^  for  it  spoils  his  parts ; 
bat  I  think  he  shows  them  sufficiently  in  the  several 
boundings^  friskings^  and  scourings^  when  he  makes 
kis  court  to  me :  but  I  foresee  in  a  little  time  he  and 
I  must  keep  company  with  one  another  only^  for  we 
are  fit  for  no  other  in  these  parts.  Having  informed 
you  how  I  do  pass  my  time  in  the  coimtry  where  I 
am^  I  must  proceed  to  tell  you  how  I  would  pass  it^ 
liad  I  such  a  fortune  as  would  put  me  above  the  ob- 
servance of  ceremony  and  custom. 

''  My  scheme  of  a  country  life  then  should  be  as 
£dlows.     As  I  am  happy  in  three  or  four  very  agree- 
able friends^  these  I  would  constantly  have  with  me; 
and  the  freedom  we  took  with  one  another  at  school 
and  the  university^  we  would  maintain  and  exert 
upon  all  occasions  with  great  courage.     There  should 
be  certain  hours  of  the  day  to  be  employed  in  read- 
ing, during  which  time  it  should  be  impossible  for 
any  one  of  us  to  enter  the  other's  chamber,  unless  br 
storm.     After  this  we  would  communicate  the  trasn 
or  treasure  we  had  met  with,  with  our  own  reflec- 
tions upon  the  matter;  the  justness  of  which  we 
would  controvert  with  good-humoured  warmth,  and 
never  spare  one  another  out  of  that  complaisant  spi- 
rit of  conversati(Hi>  which  makes  others  affirm  and 
deny  the  same  matter  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     I£ 
any  of  the  neighbouring  genuemen,  not  of  our  turn, 
should  take  it  in  their  heads  to  visit  me,  I  should 
look  upon  these  persons  in  the  same  degree  enemies  to 
my  particular  state  of  happiness,  as  ever  the  French 
were  to  that  of  the  public,  and  I  woidd  be  at  an 
annual  expense  in  spies  to  observe  their  motions. 
Whenever  I  should  be  surprised  with  a  visit,  as  I 
bate  drinking,  I  would  be  brisk  in  swilling  bumpers, 
nmm  this  maxim,  that  it  is  better  to  trouble  others 
with  my  impertinence,  than  to  be  troubled  myself. 
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\^tli  theirs.  The  necessity  of  an  infirmary  makes 
me  resolve  to  fall  into  that  project;  and  as  we  should 
be  but  five^  the  terrors  of  an  involuntary  separation^ 
which  our  number  cannot  so  well  admit  of^  would 
make  us  exert  ourselves  in  opposition  to  all  the  par^ 
ticulars  mentioned  in  your  institution  of  that  equi- 
table confinement.  This  my  way  of  life^  I  know^ 
would  subject  me  to  the  imputation  of  a  morose^  CQ- 
Tetous>  and  singular^  fellow.  These  and  all  other 
hard  words^  with  all  manner  of  insipid  jests>  and  all 
other  reproach^  would  be  matter  of  mirth  to  me  and 
jny  friends :  besides^  I  would  destroy  the  application 
of  the  epithets  morose  and  covetous,  by  a  yearly  re- 
lief of  my  undeservedly  necessitous  neighbours,  and 
by  treating  my  friends  and  domestics  with  a  humar 
mty  that  diould  express  the  obligation  to  lie  rather 
<m  my  side ;  and  as  for  the  word  singular,  I  was 
always  of  opinion  every  man  must  be  so,  to  be  what 
one  would  aesire  him. 

"  Your  very  humble  servant, 

'^  J.  R.*" 
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"  About  two  years  ago,  I  was  called  upon  by  the 
younger  part  of  a  country  femily,  by  my  mother's 

*  This  letter  was  probably  written  by  Steele's  fellow  collegian 
and  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Barker.  This  accomplished 
scholar  was  for  many  years  vicar  of  EmbletoUt  in  Northumberlandt 
a  living  in  the  gift  of  Merton-college,  where  he  and  Steele  lived  in 
the  most  cordial  familiarity.  Not  relishing  the  rural  sports  of 
Bambroughshire,  he  declined  the  interchange  of  visits  with  most 
of  the  hospitable  gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood ;  who^  invi- 
gorated by  their  diversions,  indulged  in  copious  meals,  and  were 
apt  to  be  vociferous  in  their  mirth,  and  over  importunate  with  their 
guests;  to  join  in  their  conviviality. 
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side  related  to  me^  to  visit  Mr.  Campbel  *  the  dumb 
man ;  for  they  told  me  that  that  was  chiefly  what 
brought  them  to  town^  having  heard  wonders  of  him 
in  Essex.  I^  who  sdways  wanted  ^edth  in  matters 
of  that  kind^  was  not  easily  prevailed  on  to  go;  but^ 
lest  they  should  take  it  ill^  I  went  with  them ;  when^ 
to  my  surprise^  Mr.  Campbel  related  all  their  past 
life ;  in  wort^  had  he  not  been  prevented^  sudi  a 
discovery  would  have  come  out  as  would  have  ruined 
the  next  design  of  their  coming  to  town^  viz.  buy- 
ing wedding  clothes.      Our  names ^though  he 

never  heard  of  us  before «nd  we  endeavoured  to 

conceal ^were  as  ^miliar  to  him  as  to  ourselves. 

To  be  sure>  Mr.  Spectator^  he  is  a  very  learned  and 

wise  man.     Being  impatient  to  know  my  fortune^ 

having  paid  my  respects  in  a  £unily  Jacobus^  he  told 

me,  alter  his  manner^  among  several  other  things^ 

that  in  a  year  and  nine  months  I  should  feJl  ill  of  a 

new  fever,  be  given  over  by  my  physicians,  but 

should,  with  much  difficulty,  recover ;  that,  the  first 

time  I  took  the  air  afterwards,  I  should  be  addressed 

toby  a  young  gentleman  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  good 

sense,  and  a  generous  spirit.      Mr.  Spectator,  he  is 

the  purest  man  in  the  world,  for  all  he  said  is  come 

to  pass,  and  I  am  the  happiest  she  in  Kent.     I  have 

been  in  quest  of  Mr.  Campbel  these  three  months^ 

and  cannot  find  him  out.     r^ow,  hearing  you  are  a 

dumb  man  too,  I  thought  you  might  correspond,  and 

be  able  to  tell  me  something ;  for  I  think  myself 

highly  obliged  to  make  his  fortune,  as  he  has  mine. 

It  is  very  possible  your  worship,  who  has  spies  all 

over  this  town,  can  inform  me  how  to  send  to  him^ 

*  Duncan  Campbel  announced  himself  to  the  public  as  a  Scotch 
highlander,  gifted  vrith  the  second  sight  He  was,  or  pretended 
to  be,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  fortune  to  him- 
«dfi  by  practising  for  some  years  on  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar  in 
ike  ignominious  character  of  a  fortune-tcSler. 
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If  you  can^  I  beseecb  you  be  as  speedy  as  possible, 
and  you  ^inll  highly  oblige 

**  Your  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

"  DULCIBELLA  THANKI.EY." 

Ordered,  That  the  inspector  I  employ  about  won- 
ders inquire  at  the  Golden-Lion,  opposite  to  the 
Half-Moon  tavern  in  Drury-lane,  into  the  merit  of 
this  silent  sage^  and  report  accordingly. 
T 
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—  Qua  resinse  neque  corudUum  neque  modum 
Habet  u//«m,  earn  contUio  regere  nonpotes, 

TEA.  EUV.  ACT,  1.  SC.  1.    12. 

The  thing  that  in  itself  has  neither  measure  nor  consideratioiv 
counsel  cannot  rule. 

It  is  an  old  observation^  which  has  been  made  of 
politicians  who  would  rather  ingratiate  themselves 
with  their  sovereign,  than  promote  his  real  service, 
that  they  accommodate  their  counsels,  to  his  inclina- 
tions, and  advise  him  to  such  actions  only  as  his  heart 
is  naturally  set  upon.  The  privy  counsellor  of  one 
in  love  must  observe  the  same  conduct^  unless  he 
would  forfeit  the  friendship  of  the  person  who  de- 
sires his  advice.  I  have  known  several  odd  cases  of 
this  nature.  Hipparchus  was  going  to  marry  a  com- 
mon woman,  but  being  resolved  to  do  nothing  with- 
out the  advice  of  his  ^end  Philander^  he  consulted 
him  upon  the  occasion.  Philander  told  him  his  mind 
freely,  and  represented  his  mistress  to  him  in  such 
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gtroog  coioiirs>  that  ^e  next  marning  he  received  a 
challeiige  for  his  pains,  and  before  twelve  o'clock  was 
nmtiirough  the  body  by  the  man  who  had  asked  his 
advice.  Celia  was  more  prudent  on  the  like  occa- 
sion. She  desired  Leonilla  to  give  her  opinion  freeij 
upon  the  young  fellow  who  made  his  addresses  to 
her.  Leonilla,  to  oblige  her,  told  her  with  great 
•£ranknes8,  that  she  looked  upon  him  as  one  o^the 

most  wortiiless Celia,  foreseeing  what  a  character 

she  was  to  expect,  begged  her  not  to  go  on,  for  that 
she  had  been  privately  married  to  him  above  a  fort« 
night.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  woman  seldom  asks  ad« 
vice  before  she  has  bought  her  wedding  clothes. 
When  she  has  made  her  own  choice,  for  form's  sake^ 
she  sends  a  congS  d'Slire  to  her  friends. 

If  we  look  into  the  secret  springs  and  motives  that 
set  people  at  work  on  these  occasions,  and  put  them 
upon  asking  advice  which  they  never  intend  to  take  ; 
I  look  upon  it  to  be  none  of  the  least,  that  they  are 
incapable  of  keeping  a  secret  which  is  so  very  pleas- 
ing to  them.  A  girl  longs  to  tell  her  confidante, 
that  she  hopes  to  be  married  in  a  little  time :  and^ 
in  order  to  talk  of  the  pretty  fellow  that  dwells  so 
much  in  her  thoughts,  asks  her  very  gravely,  what 
she  would  advise  her  to  in  a  case  of  so  much  dif- 
ficcdty.  Why  else  should  Melissa,  who  had  not  a 
thousand  pounds  in  the  world,  go  into  every  quarter 
of  the  town  to  ask  h^  acquaintance,  whether  th^ 
would  advise  her  to  take  Tom  Townly,  that  macfe 
his  addresses  to  her  with  an  estate  of  five  thousand 
t  year  ?  It  is  very  pleasant,  on  this  occasion,  to  hear 
the  lady  propose  her  doubts ;  and  to  see  the  pains 
ihe  is  at  to  get  over  them. 

I  must  not  here  omit  a  practice  that  is  in  use  among 
the  vainer  part  of  out  own  sex,  who  will  ofben  ask  a 
friend's  a^ce  hx  relation  to  a  fortune  whom  they 
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are  never  like  to  come  at.  Will  Honeycomb^  who 
is  now  on  the  verge  of  threescore^  took  me  aside  not 
long  since^  and  a^ed  me^  in  his  most  serious  look^ 
whether  I  would  advise  him  to  marry  my  lady  Betty 
Single^  who^  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  greatest  for- 
tunes about  town.  I  stared  him  full  in  the  face,  upon 
80  strange  a  question ;  upon  which  he  immediateh* 
ga^  me  an  inventory  of  her  jewels  and  estate,  add- 
ing that  he  was  resolved  to  do  nothing  in  a  matter 
of  such  consequence  without  my  approbation.  Find- 
ing he  would  have  an  answer,  I  told  him  if  he  could 
•get  the  lady's  consent,  he  had  mine.  This  is  about 
the  tenth  match  which,  to  my  knowledge.  Will  has 
consulted  his  friends  upon,  without  ever  opening  his 
mind  to  the  party  hersSf. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  this  subject  by  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  comes  to  me  nrom  some  notable 
young  female  scribe,  who,  by  the  contents  of  it, 
seems  to  have  carried  matters  so&r,  that  she  is  ripe 
for  aiSting  advice ;  but  as  I  would  not  lose  her  good 
will,  nor  forfeit  the  reputation  which  I  have  vidth  h«r 
for  wisdom,  I  shall  only  communicate  the  letter  to 
the  public,  without  returning  any  answer  to  it. 

^^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  Now,  Sir,  the  thing  is  this ;  Mr.  Shapely  is  the 
prettiest  gentleman  about  town.  He  is  ve^  tall, 
but  not  too  tall  neither.  He  dances  like  an  angel. 
His  mouth  is  made  I  do  not  know  how,  but  it  is  the 

E pettiest  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  He  is  always 
tughing,  for  he  has  an  infinite  deal  of  wit.  If  you 
did  but  see  how  he  rolls  his  stockings !  He  has  a 
thousand  pretty  femcies,  and  I  am  sure,  if  you  saw 
him,  you  would  like  him.  He  is  a  very  good  scholar, 
and  can  talk  Latin  as  fut  as  English.  I  wish  yoa 
could  but  see  him  dance.     Now  you  must  unoer* 
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Stand  poor  Mr.  Shapely  has  no  estate;  but  how  can 
he  help  that,  you  know  ?  And  yet  my  friends  are  so 
unreasonable  as  to  be  always  teasing  me  about  him^ 
because  he  has  no  estate ;  but  I  am  sure  he  has  that 
that  is  better  than  an  estate;  for  he  is  a  good-na- 
tured^ ingenious,  modest,  civil,  tall,  well-bred,  hand- 
some, man ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  his  civilities 
ever  since  I  saw  him.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he 
has  black  eyes,  and  looks  upon  me  now  and  then  as 
if  he  had  tears  in  them.  And  yet  my  friends  are  so 
unreasonable,  that  they  would  have  me  be  uncivil 
to  him.  I  have  a  good  portion  which  they  cannot 
hinder  me  of,  and  I  shall  be  fourteen  on  the  29th 
day  of  August  next,  and  am  therefore  willing  to 
settle  in  the  world  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  so  is  Mr. 
Shapely.  But  every  body  I  advise  with  here  is  poor 
Mr.  Shapely *8  enemy.  I  desire,  therefore,  you  will 
give  me  your  advice,  for  I  know  you  are  a  wise  man  ; 
and  if  you  advise  me  well,  I  am  resolved  to  follow 
it  I  heartily  wish  you  could  see  him  dance ;  and 
am, 

^^  SIR, 

''  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  B.  D. 

"  He  loves  your  Spectators  mightily." 
C 
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—  Luddus  onb, 

HOE«  ASS  POCT.  41. 

Method  gives  light. 

Among  my  daily  papers  which  I  bestow  on  the  pub* 
lie,  there  are  some  which  are  written  with  regularity 
and  method,  and  others  that  run  out  into  the  wild- 
ness  of  those  compositions  which  go  by  the  name  of 
essays.  As  for  the  first,  I  have  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  discourse  in  my  mind  before  I  set  pen  to  paper. 
In  the  other  kind  of  writing,  it  is  sufficient  that  I 
have  several  thoughts  on^a^  subject,  without  troubling 
myself  to  range  them  in  such  order,  that  they  may 
seem  to  grow  out  of  one  another,  and  be  disposed 
imder  the  proper  heads.  Seneca  and  Montaigne 
are  patterns  for  writing  in  this  last  kind,  as  Tully 
and  Aristotle  excel  in  the  other.  When  I  read 
an  author  of  genius  who  ^vrites  without  method,  I 
£a,ncj  myself  in  a  wood  that  abounds  with  a  great 
many  noble  objects,  rising  among  one  another  in  the 
greatest  confusion  and  disorder.  When  I  read  a 
methodical  discourse,  I  am  in  a  regular  plantation, 
and  can  place  myself  in  its  several  centres,  so  as  to 
take  a  view  of  all  the  lines  and  walks  that  are  struck 
froia  them.  You  may  ramble  in  the  one  a  whole 
day  together,  and  every  moment  discover  something 
or  other  that  is  new  to  you ;  but  when  you  have 
done,  you  will  have  but  a  confused,  imperfect,  notion 
of  the  place :  in  the  other,  your  eye  commands  the 
whole  prospect,  and  gives  you  sucn  an  idea  of  it  gs 
is  not  easily  worn  out  of  the  memory. 
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Irregularity  and  want  of  method  are  only  sup- 
portable in  men  of  great  learning  or  genius^  who  are 
often  too  full  to  be  exacts  and  therefore  choose  to 
throw  down  their  pearls  in  heaps  before  the  reader^ 
rather  than  be  at  the  pains  of  stringing  them. 

Method  is  of  advantage  to  a  work^  both  in  respect 
to  the  writer  and  the  reader.  In  regard  to  the  first, 
it  is  a  great  help  to  his  invention.  When  a  man 
has  planned  his  discourse,  he  finds  a  great  many 
thoughts  rising  out  of  every  head,  that  do  not  offer 
themselves  upon  the  general  survey  of  a  subject. 
His  thoughts  are  at  the  same  time  more  intelligible, 
and  better  discover  their  drift  and  meaning,  when 
they  are  placed  in  their  proper  lights,  and  follow  one 
another  in  a  regular  series,  than  when  they  are 
thrown  together  without  order  and  connexion. 
There  is  always  an  obscurity  in  confusion ;  and  the 
same  sentence  that  would  have  enlightened  the 
reader  in  one  part  of  a  discourse,  perplexes  him  in 
another.  For  the  same  reason,  likewise,  every 
thought  in  a  methodical  discourse,  shows  itself  in 
its  greatest  beauty,  as  the  several  figures  in  a  piece 
of  painting  receive  new  grace  from  their  disposition 
in  the  picture.  The  advantages  of  a  reader  from  a 
methooical  discourse  are  correspondent  with  those  of 
the  MTiter.  He  comprehends  every  thing  easily, 
takes  it  in  with  pleasure,  and  retains  it  long. 

Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion than  in  writing,  provided  a  man  would  talk  to 
make  himself  understood.  I,  who  hear  a  thousand 
coffee-house  debates  every  day,  am  very  sensible  of 
this  uant  of  method  in  the  thoughts  of  my  honest 
countrymen.  There  is  not  one  dispute  in  ten  which 
is  managed  in  those  schools  of  politics,  where,  after 
the  three  first  sentences,  the  question  is  not  entirely 
lost.    Our  disputants  put  me  in  mind  of  the  scuttle- 
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interwoven  with  one  another^  that  if  a  foreignery 
who  had  seen  nothing  of  our  country,  should  be 
eonveyed  into  my  garden  at  his  first  landing,  he 
would  look  upon  it  as  a  natural  wilderness,  and  one 
of  the  uncTiltivated  parts  of  our  country.  My  flowers 
grow  up  in  several  parts  of  the  garden  in  the  great- 
est luxuriancy  and  profusion.  I  am  so  far  from  being 
fond  of  any  particular  one,  by  reason  of  its  rarity, 
that  if  I  meet  with  any  one  in  a  field  which  pleases 
me,  I  give  it  a  place  in  my  garden.  By  this  means, 
when  a  stranger  walks  with  me,  he  is  surprised  to 
see  several  large  spots  of  ground  covered  with  ten 
thousand  different  colours,  and  has  often  singled  out 
flowers  that  he  might  have  met  with  under  a  com- 
mon hedge,  in  a  field,  or  in  a  meadow,  as  some  of 
the  greatest  beauties  of  the  place.  The  only  me- 
thod I  observe  in  this  particular,  is  to  range  in  the 
same  quarter  the  products  of  the  same  season,  that 
they  may  make  their  appearance  together,  and  com- 
pose a  picture  of  the  greatest  variety.  There  is  the 
same  irregularity  in  my  plantations,  which  run  into 
as  great  a  wilderness  as  their  natures  will  permit. 
I  take  in  none  that  do  not  naturally  rejoice  in  the 
soil;  and  am  pleased,  when  I  am  walking  in  a 
labyrinth  of  my  own  raising,  not  to  know  whether 
the  next  tree  I  shall  meet  with  is  an  apple  or  an 
oak,  an  elm  or  a  pear  tree.  My  kitchen  has  like- 
wise its  particular  quarters  assigned  it ;  for,  besides 
the  wholesome  luxury  which  that  place  abounds 
with,  I  have  always  thought  a  kitchen-garden  a 
more  pleasant  sight  than  the  finest  orangery,  or  ar- 
tificial green-house.  I  love  to  see  every  thing  in  its 
perfection :  aud  am  more  pleased  to  survey  my  rows 
of  coleworts  and  cabbages,  with  a  thousand  nameless 
pot-herbs,  springing  up  in  their  full  fragrancy  and 
verdure,  than  to  see  the  tender  plants  of  foreign 
countries  kept  alive  by  artificial  heats^  or  withering 
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in  an  air  and  soil  that  are  not  adapted  to  them.     I 
must  not  omit^  that  there  is  a  fountain  rising  in  the 
upptf  part  of  my  garden,  which  forms  a  litUe  wan- 
dering rill,  and  administers  to  the  pleasure  as  well 
as  the  plenty  of  the  place.     I  have  so  conducted  it, 
that  it  visits  most  of  my  plantations ;  and  have  ta- 
ken particular  care  to  let  it  run  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  would  do  in  an  open  fields  so  that  it  generally 
passes  through  banks  of  violets  and  primroses,  plate 
of  willow,  or  other  plants  that  seem  to  be  of  its  own 
producing.     There  is  another  circumstance  in  which 
I  am  very  particular^  or,  as  my  neighbours  call  me, 
very  whimsical :  as  my  garden  invites  into  it  all  the 
birds  of  the  country,  by  offering  them  the  conveni- 
ency  of  springs  and  shades,  sofitude  and  shelter^  I 
do  not  suffer  any  one  to  destroy  their  nests  in  the 
spring,  or  drive  them  from  their  usual  haunts  in 
mut-time ;  I  value  my  garden  more  for  being  full 
of  blackbirds  than  cherries,  and  very  frankly  give 
them  fruit  for  their  songs.     By  this  means  1  have 
always  the  music  of  the  season  in  its  perfection,  and 
am  highly  delighted  to  see  the  jay  or  the  thrush 
hopping  about  my  walks,  and  shooting  before  my 
eye  across  the  several  little  glades  and  sdleys  that  I 
pass  through.     I  think  there  are  as  many  kinds  of 
gardening  as  of  poetry :  your  makers  of  parterres 
and  flower-gardens  are  epigrammatists  and  sonneteers 
in  this  art ;  contrivers  of  bowers  and  grottos^  treil- 
kges  and  cascades,  are  romance  writers.     Wise  and 
Lcstdon  are  our  heroic  poete ;  and  if,  as  a  critic^  I 
may  single  out  any  passage  of  their  works  to  com- 
mend^ I  shall  take  notice  of  that  part  in  the  upper 
garden  at  Kensington,  which  was  at  first  nothing 
hat  a  gravel  pit.     It  must  have  been  a  fine  genius 
^  gardening  that  could  have  thought  of  forming 
soch  an  unsightly  hollow  into  so  beautiful  an  area. 
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and  to  have  hit  the  eye  with  so  uncommon  and 
agreeable  a  scene  as  that  which  it  is  now  wrought  into. 
To  give  this  particular  spot  of  ground  the  greater 
effect^  they  have  made  a  very  pleasing  contrast ;  for, 
as  on  one  side  of  the  walk  you  see  this  hollow  basin^ 
with  its  several  little  plantations,  lying  so  conveni- 
ently under  the  eye  of  the  beholder^  on  the  other 
side  of  it  there  appears  a  seeming  mounts  made  up 
of  trees^  rising  one  higher  than  another^  in  propor- 
tion as  they  approach  the  centre.  A  spectator^  who 
has  not  heard  this  account  of  it>  would  think  this 
circular  mount  was  not  only  a  r^  one^  but  that  it 
had  been  actually  scooped  out  of  that  hollow  space 
which  I  have  before  mentioned.  I  never  yet  met 
with  any  one>  who  has  walked  in  this  garden^  who 
was  not  struck  with  that  part  of  it  which  I  have 
here  mentioned.  As  for  myself^  you  will  find>  by 
the  account  which  I  have  already  given  you^  that  my 
compositions  in  gardening  are  altogether  after  the 
Pindaric  manner^  and  run  into  the  beautiful  wild- 
ness  of  nature^  without  affecting  the  nicer  elegancies 
of  art.  What  I  am  now  going  to  mention,  will, 
perhaps,  deserve  your  attention  more  than  any  thing 
I  have  yet  said.  I  find,  that  in  the  discourse  which 
I  spoke  of  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter,  you  are 
against  filling  an  English  garden  with  evergreens ; 
and  indeed  I  am  so  ^eir  of  your  opinion,  that  I  can 
by  no  means  think  the  verdure  of  an  evergreen  com- 
parable to  that  which  shoots  out  annually,  and 
clothes  our  trees  in  the  summer  reason.  But  I  have 
often  wondered  that  those  who  are  like  myself,  and 
love  to  live  in  gardens,  have  never  thought  of  contrving 
a  winter  garden,  which  should  consist  of  such  trees 
only  as  never  cast  their  leaves.  We  have  very  often 
little  snatches  of  sunshine  and  feur  weather  in  the 
most  uncomfortable  parta  of  the  year,  and  have  Are* 
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qaently  several  days  in  November  and  January  that 
are  as  agreeable  as  any  in  the  finest  months.     At 
sadi  times^  therefore^  I  think  there  could  not  be  a 
greater  pleasure  th«i  to  walk  in  such  a  winter  garden 
as  I  have  proposed.   In  the  summer  season^  the  whole 
country  blooms^  and  is  a  kind  of  garden ;  for  which 
reason  we  are  not  so  sensible  of  those  beauties  that 
at  this  time  may  be  every  where  met  with ;  but 
when  nature  is  in  her  desolation^  and  presents  us 
with  nothing  but  bleak  and  barren  prospects^  there 
is  something  unspeakably  cheerful  in   a  spot   of 
ground  which  i^  covered  with  trees  that  smile  amidst 
all  the  rigours  of  winter^  and  give  us  a  view  of  the 
most  gay  season,  in  the  midst  of  that  which  is  the 
most  dead  and  melancholy.     I  have  so  far  indulged 
myself  in  this  thought,  tliat  I  have  set  apart  a  whole 
acre  of  ground  for  the  executing  of  it.     The  walls 
are  covered  with  ivy  instead  of  vines.     The  laurel, 
the  horn-beam,  and  the  holly,  with  many  other  trees 
and  plants  of  the  same  nature,  grow  so  thick  in  it, 
that  you  cannot  imagine  a  more  lively  scene.     The 
glowiug  redness  of  the  berries,  with  which  they  are 
hung  at  this  time,  vies  with  the  verdure  of  their 
leaves,  and  is  apt  to  inspire  the  heart  of  the  beholder 
with  that  vernal  delight  which  you  have  somewhere 
taken  notice  of  in  your  former  papers.     It  is  very 
pleasant,  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  several  kinds 
«f  birds  retiring  into  this  little  green  spot,  and  en- 
joying themselves  among  the  branches  and  foliage, 
wLen  my  great  garden,  which  I  have  before  men- 
tiimed  to  you,  does  not  afford  a  single  leaf  for  their 
shelter. 

"  You  must  know.  Sir,  that  I  look  upon  the  plea- 
sore  which  we  take  in  a  garden  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
nocent delights  in  human  life.  A  garden  was  the 
habitation  rf  our  first  parents  before  the  fall.  It  is 
naturally  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  cdmness  and  tran* 
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in  fine  clothes  shall  be  suddenly  heard  with  atten* 
tion^  till  he  has  betrayed  himself  j  whereas  a  man  ai 
sense^  appearing  with  a  dress  of  negligence^  shall  be 
but  coldly  received  till  he  be  proved  by  time^  and 
established  in  a  character.  Such  things  as  these  we 
could  recollect  to  have  happened  to  our  own  know- 
ledge so  very  offcen^  that  we  concluded  the  author 
had  his  reasons^  who  advises  his  son  to  go  in  dress 
rather  above  his  fortune  than  under  it. 

''  At  last  the  subject  seemed  so  considerable^  that 
it  was  proposed  to  have  a  repository  built  for  fashions, 
as  there  are  chambers  for  medals  and  other  rarities. 
The  buildings  may  be  shaped  as  that  wluch  stands 
among  the  pyramids,  in  the  form  of  a  woman's  head. 
This  may  be  raised  upon  pillars,  whose  ornaments 
shall  bear  a  just  relation  to  the  design.  Thus  there 
may  be  an  imitation  of  fringe  carved  in  the  base,  a 
8(»rt  of  appearance  of  lace  in  the  frieze,  and  a  re- 
presentation of  curling  locks,  with  bows  of  riband 
sloping  over  them,  may  fill  up  the  work  of  the  cor- 
nice. The  inside  may  be  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments expropriated  to  each  sex.  The  apart- 
ments may  be  filled  with  shelves,  on  which  boxes 
are  to  stand  as  regularly  as  books  in  a  library.  These 
are  to  have  folding-doors,  which,  being  opened,  you 
are  to  behold  a  baby  dressed  out  in  some  fieushion 
which  has  fiourished,  and  standing  upon  a  pedestal, 
where  the  tim^e  of  its  reign  is  marked  down.  For 
its  further  regulation,  let  it  be  ordered,  that  every 
one  who  invents  a  fieushion  shall  bring  in  his  box, 
whose  front  he  may  at  pleasure  have  either  worked 
or  painted  with  some  amorous  or  gay  device,  that, 
like  books  with  gilded  leaves  and  covers,  it  may  the 
sooner  draw  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.  And  to  the 
end  that  these  may  be  preserved  with  all  due  care, 
let  there  be  a  keeper  appointed,  who  shall  be  a  gen- 
tleman qualified  with  a  competent  knowledge  in 
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clothes^  so  tbat  by  this  means  the  place  will  be  a 
comfortable  suppcH-t  for  some  beau  who  has  spent 
his  estate  in  dressing. 

"  The  reasons  offered  by  which  we  expected  to 
gain  the  approbation  of  the  public^  were  as  follow : 

*'  First,  That  every  one  wjio  is  considerable 
enough  to  be  a  mode,  and  has  any  imperfection  of 
nature  or  chance,  which  it  is  possible  to  hide  by  the 
advantage  of  clothes,  may,  by  coming  to  this  repo- 
8it<Hy,  be  furnished  herself,  and  furnish  all,  who  are 
mder  the  same  misfortune,  with  the  most  agreeable 
rauuier  of  concealing  it:  and  that,  on  the  other 
ade,  every  one,  who  has  any  beauty  in  feice,  or 
shape,  may  also  be  furnished  with  the  most  agree- 
able manner  of  showing  it. 

*'  Secooidly,  That  whereas  some  of  our  young 
g^tlemen  who  travel,  give  us  great  reason  to  stts-^ 
pect  that  they  only  go  abroad  to  make  or  improve  a 
£nicy  for  dress,  a  project  of  this  nature  may  be  a 
means  to  keep  them  at  home ;  which  is  in  effect  the 
keeping  of  so  much  money  in  the  kingdom.  And 
perhaps  the  balance  of  fashion  in  Europe,  which  now 
leans  upon  the  side  of  France,  may  be  so  altered  for 
the  future,  that  it  may  become  as  common  with 
Freiichmen  to  come  to  England  for  their  finishing 
stroke  of  breeding,  as  it  has  been  for  Englishmen  to 
go  to  France  for  it. 

*'  Thirdly,  Whereas  several  great  scholars,  who 
night  have  been  otherwise  useful  to  the  world,  have 
qwnt  their  time  in  studying  to  describe  the  dresses 
of  the  ancients  from  dark  hints,  which  they  are  fain 
to  interpret  and  support  with  much  learning ;  it  will 
from  henceforth  happen  that  they  shall  be  freed 
from  the  trouble,  and  the  world  from  useless  volumes. 
This  project  will  be  a  registry,  to  which  posterity 
may  have  recourse,    for  the  clearing  such  obscure 
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passages  as  tend  that  way  in  authors;  and  therefore 
we  shall  not  for  the  future  submit  ourselves  to  the 
learning  of  etymology,  which  might  persuade  the 
age  to  come  that  the  farthingale  was  worn  for  cheap- 
ness, or  the  furbelow  for  warmth. 

"  Fourthly,  Whereas  they,  who  are  old  them- 
selves, have  often  a  way  of  railing  at  the  extrava- 
gance of  youth,  and  the  whole  age  in  which  their 
children  live ;  it  is  hoped  that  this  ill  humour  will 
be  much  suppressed,  when  we  can  have  recourse  to 
the  fashions  of  their  times,  produce  them  in  our. 
vindication,  and  be  able  to  show,  that  it  might  have 
been  as  expensive  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time  only  to 
wash  and  quill  a  ruff,  as  it  is  now  to  buy  cravats 
or  neck-handkerchiefs. 

"  We  desire  also  to  have  it  taken  notice  of,  that 
because  we  would  show  a  particular  respect  to  fo- 
reigners, which  may  induce  them  to  perfect  their 
breeding  here  in  a  knowledge  which  is  very  proper 
for  pretty  gentlemen,  we  have  conceived  the  motto 
for  the  house  in  the  learned  language.  There  is  to 
be  a  picture  over  the  door,  with  a  lookins-glass  and 
a  dressing-chair  in  the  middle  of  it ;  then  on  one 
side  are  to  be  seen,  above  one  another,  patch-boxes^ 

Sin-cushions,  and  little  bottles  ;  on  the  other,  pow- 
er-bags, puffs,  combs,  and  brushes ;  beyond  tnese^ 
swords  with  fine  knots,  whose  points  are  hidden^ 
and  fans  almost  closed,  with  the  handles  downward^ 
are  to  stand  out  interchangeably  from  the  sides,  till 
they  meet  at  the  top,  and  form  a  semi-circle  over 
the  rest  of  the  figures ;  beneath  all,  the  writing  is 
to  run  in  this  pretty  sounding  manner : 

AdutCt  0  quotquot  tuntf   Veneres^  Gratia,  Cujndines, 
En  voids  adsunt  in  jyromjHu 
Faces,  vmcnla,  sjnada  .- 
Hinc  eligUCf  sumitef  regite. 
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All  ye  Venuses,  Graces,  and  Cupids  attend  : 

See^  prepared  to  your  hands 

Darts,  torches,  and  bands : 
Your  weapons  here  choose,  and  your  empire  extend. 

''  I  am.  Sir, 
'*  Your  most  humble  servant^ 

''  A.  B." 


The  proposal  of  my  correspondent  I  cannot  but 
look  upon  as  an  ingenious  method  of  placing  persons, 
whose  parts  make  them  ambitious  to  exert  them- 
selves m  frivolous  things,  in  a  rank  by  themselves. 
In  order  to  this,  I  would  propose  that  there  be  a 
board  of  directors  of  the  fashionable  society ;  and, 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  too  much  weight  for  a  pri- 
vate man  to  determine  alone,  I  should  be  highly 
obliged  to  my  correspondents  if  they  would  give  in 
lists  of  persons  qualined  for  this  trust.  If  the  chief 
coffee-houses,  the  conversations  of  which  places  are 
carried  oh  by  persons,  each  of  whom  has  his  little 
number  of  followers  and  admirers,  would  name  from 
among  themselves  two  or  three  to  be  inserted,  they 
should  be  put  up  with  great  faithfulness.  Old  beaux 
are  to  be  represented  in  the  first  place ;  but  as 
that  sect,  with  relation  to  dress,  is  almost  extinct, 
it  will,  I  fear,  be  absolutely  necessary  to  take  in  all 
time-servers,  properly  so  deemed ;  that  is,  such  as, 
without  any  conviction  of  conscience,  or  view  of 
interest,  change  with  the  world,  and  that  merely 
from  a  terror  of  being  out  of  fashion.  Such  also, 
who  from  facility  of  temper  and  too  much  obsequi- 
ousness, are  vicious  against  their  will,  and  follow 
leaders  whom  they  do  not  approve,  for  want  of  cou- 
rage to  go  their  own  way,  are  capable  persons  for 
this  superintendency.  Those  who  are  loth  to  grow 
old,  or  would  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  course 
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and  order  of  things^  out  of  fondness  to  be  in  fashion^ 
are  proper  candidates.  To  conclude^  those  who  are 
in  fashion  without  apparent  merits  must  be  supposed 
to  have  latent  qualities^  which  would  appear  in  a 
post  of  direction ;  and  therefore  are  to  De  r^arded 
in  forming  these  lists.  Any^  who  shall  be  pleased 
according  to  these^  or  what  further  qualifications  may 
occur  to  himself,  to  send  a  list^  is  desired  to  do  it 
within  fourteen  days  after  this  date. 

N.  B.  The  place  of  the  physician  to  this  society^ 
according  to  tte  last-mentioned  qualification,  is  al- 
ready  engaged. 
T 
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—  JDarejiara  maritis. 

HOR.  ARS  FOET.  S96. 

To  regulate  the  matrimonial  life. 

Many  are  the  epistles  I  every  day  receive  from 
husbands  who  complain  of  vanity,  pride,  but,  above 
all,  ill-nature,  in  tneir  wives.  I  cannot  tell  how  it 
is,  but  I  think  J  see  in  all  their  letters  that  the  cause 
of  their  uneasiness  is  in  themselves ;  and,  indeed,  I 
have  hardly  ever  observed  the  married  condition  un- 
happy, but  from  want  of  judgement  or  temper  in  the 
man.  The  truth  is,  we  generally  make  love  in  a 
style  and  with  sentiments  very  unfit  for  ordinary 
life :  they  are  half  theatrical,  half  romantic.  By  this 
means  we  raise  our  imaginations  to  what  is  not  to 
be  expected  in  human  life ;  and,  because  we  did  not 
beforehand  think  of  the  creature  we  were  enamoured 
of,  as  subject  to  dishumour,  age,  sickness,  impa* 
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tience^  or  sullenness^  but  altogether  considered  her  as 
the  object  of  joy ;  human  nature  itself  is  often  imputed 
to  her  as  her  particular  imperfection^  or  defect. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  rule^  proper  to  be  observed  in  all 
occurrences  of  life^  but  more  especially  in  the  do- 
mestic^ or  matrimonial  part  of  it^  to  preserve  always 
a  disposition  to  be  pleased.  This  cannot  be  support- 
ed but  by  considering  things  in  their  right  lights  and 
as  Nature  has  formed  them^  and  not  as  our  own 
fmcies  or  appetites  would  have  them.  He  then  who 
took  a  young  lady  to  his  bed^  with  no  other  consi- 
deration than  the  expectation  of  scenes  of  dalliance, 
and  thought  of  her,  as  I  said  before,  only  as  she  was 
to  administer  to  the  gratification  of  desire ;  as  that 
desire  flags,  will,  without  her  fault,  think  her  charms 
and  her  merit  abated :  from  hence  must  follow  in- 
difference, dislike,  peevishness,  and  rage.  But  the 
man  who  brings  his  reason  to  support  his  passion, 
and  beholds  what  he  loves,  as  liable  to  all  the  cala- 
mities of  human  life  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  even 
at  the  best  what  must  bring  upon  him  new  cares, 
and  new  relations;  such  a  lover,  I  say,  will  form  him- 
self accordingly,  and  adapt  his  mind  to  the  nature 
of  his  circimistances.  This  latter  person  will  be 
prepared  to  be  a  father,  a  friend,  an  advocate,  a 
steward  for  people  yet  unborn,  and  has  proper  affec- 
tions ready  for  every  incident  in  the  marriage  state. 
Such  a  man  can  hear  the  cries  of  children  with  pity 
instead  of  anger ;  and  when  they  run  over  his  head, 
lie  is  not  disturbed  at  the  noise,  but  is  glad  of  their 
mirth  and  health.  Tom  Trusty  has  told  me,  that 
he  thinks  it  doubles  his  attention  to  the  most  in- 
tricate affair  he  is  about,  to  hear  his  children,  for 
whom  all  his  cares  are  applied,  make  a  noise  in  the 
next  room :  on  the  other  side.  Will  Sparkish  can- 
not put  on  his  periwig,  or  adjust  his  cravat  at  the 
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glass>  for  the  noise  of  those  damned  nurses  and  squall- 
ing brats ;  and  then  ends  with  a  gallant  reflection 
upon  the  comforts  of  matrimony^  runs  out  of  the 
hearings  and  drives  to  the  chocomte-house. 

According  as  the  husband  is  disposed  in  himself^ 
every  circumstance  of  his  life  is  to  give  him  torment 
or  pleasure.  When  the  affection  is  well  placed^  and 
supported  by  the  considerations  of  duty^  honour^  and 
friendship^  which  are  in  the  highest  d^ee  engagcjd 
in  this  alliance^  there  can  nothing  rise  in  the  com-* 
mon  course  of  life^  or  horn  the  blows  or  'favours  of 
fortune^  in  which  a  man  will  not  find  matters  of 
some  delight  unknown  to  a  single  condition. 

He  that  sincerely  loves  his  wife  and  family^  and 
studies  to  improve  that  affection  in  himself^  conceived 
pleasure  from  the  most  indifferent  things;  while  the 
married  man  who  has  not  bid  adieu  to  the  fashions 
and  false  gallantries  of  the  town^  is  perplexed  with 
every  thing  around  him.     In  both  these  cases  men 
cannot^  indeed^  make  a  sillier  figure^  than  in  repeat^ 
ing  such  pleasures  and  pains  to  the  rest  of  the  world; 
but  I  speak  of  them  only^  as  they  sit  upon  those 
who  are  involved  in  them.    As  I  visit  ail  sorts  of 
people^  I  cannot^  indeed^  but  smile^  when  the  good 
lady  tells  her  husband  what  extraordinary  things 
the  child  spoke  since  he  went  out.    No  longer  thiui 
yesterday  1  was  prevailed  with  to  go  home  wifii  a  fbnc 
husband ;  and  ms  wife  told  him^  that  his  son^  of  hi 
ewa  head,  when  the  clock  in  the  parlour  struck  twv 
said  papa  would  come  home  to  dinner  presentl* 
While  the  Neither  has  him  in  a  rapture  in  his  fartc 
and  is  drowning  him  with  kisses,  the  wife  tells  i 
he  is  but  just  four  years  old.  Then  they  both  strugf 
for  him  and  bring  him  up  to  me,  and  repeat  his  ' 
servation  of  two  o'clock.  I  was  called  upon  by  lo 
upon  the  child,  and  then  at  me,  to  say  something: 
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I  txAd  the  father  that  this  iematk  of  the  infant  of 
his  oofming  home^  l^d  joining  the  time  with  it^  wasi 
a  certain  indication  that  he  would  be  a  great  histo- 
rian and  chronologer.     They  are  neither  of  them 
fools^  yet  received  my  eompliment  with  great  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  prescience.     I  fared  very  well 
at  dinner^  and  heard  many  other  notable  sayings  of 
their  heir,  whidi  would  have  given  very  little  en- 
tertainment to  (me  less  turned  to  reflection  than  I 
was :  but  it  was  a  jdeasing  speculation  to  remark  on 
the  hapless  of  a  ufe^  in  which  things  of  no  moment 
give  occasion  of  hope>  Self-satisfaction^  and  triumph. 
On  the  other  hand^  I  have  known  an  ill-natured  coX'- 
eomb  who  has  hardly  improved  in  any  thing  but  bulk^ 
^  want  of  this  disposition^  silence  the  whole  family 
as  a  set  of  silly  women  and  children^  for  recounting 
tUngs  whidi  were  really  above  his  own  capacity. 

"^^en  I  say  all  this^  I  cannot  deny  but  there  are 
perverse  jades  that  fsdl  to  men's  lots^  with  whom  it 
requires  more  than  common  proficiency  in  philoso- 
jAy  to  be  able  to  live.  When  these  are  joined  to 
men  of  warm  spirits^  without  temper  or  learning, 
they  are  frequently  corrected  with  stripes ;  but  one 
of  our  famous  lawyers*  is  of  opinion,  that  this  ought 
to  be  used  sparingly ;  as  I  remember,  those  are  his 
very  words :  but  as  it  is  proper  to  draw  some  spi- 
ritual tne  out  of  all  afflictions,  I  should  rather  re- 
eommend  to  those  who  are  visited  with  women  of 
^rit,  to  form  themselves  for  the  world  by  patience 
at  home.  Socrates,  who  is  by  all  accounts  the  un- 
doubted head  of  the  sect  of  the  hen-pecked,  owned 
SHd  acknowle^ed  that  he  owed  great  part  of  his 
virtue,  to  the  exercise  which  his  useful  wife  con* 
stantly  gave  it.     There  are  several  good  lUstrttcS 

*  Bracton. 
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tions  may  be  drawn  £rom  his  wise  answers  to  people 
of  less  fortitude  tlian  himself  on  her  subject.  A 
friend^  with  indignation^  asked  how  so  good  a  man 
could  live  with  so  violent  a  creature  ?  He  observed 
to  him^  that  they  who  learn  to  keep  a  good  seat  on 
horseback^  mount  the  least  manageable  they  can  get; 
and^  when  they  have  mastered  them^  they  are  sure 
never  to  be  discomposed  on  the  backs  of  steeds  less 
restive.  At  several  times>  to  different  persons^  on 
the  same  subject  he  has  said^  '  My  dear  friend^  you 
are  beholden  to  Xantippe^  that  I  bear  so  well  your 
flying  out  in  a  dispute.'  To  another^  '  My  hen  c&cks 
very  much^  but  she  brings  me  chickens.  They  that 
live  in  a  trading  street  are  not  disturbed  at  the  pas* 
sage  of  carts.'  I  would  have^  if  possible^  a  wise  man 
be  contented  with  his  lot^  even  with  a  shrew ;  for^ 
though  he  cannot  make  her  better^  he  may^  you  see, 
make  himself  better  by  her  means. 

But>  instead  of  pursuing  my  design  of  displaying 
conjugal  love  in  its  natural  beauties  and  attractions^ 
I  am  got  into  tales  to  the  disadvantage  of  that  state 
of  life.  I  must  say,  therefore,  that  I  am  verily  per- 
suaded, that  whatever  is  delightful  in  human  me,  is 
to  be  enjoyed  in  greater  perfection  in  the  married 
than  in  the  single  condition.  He  that  has  this  pas- 
sion in  perfection,  in  occasions  of  joy,  can  say  to 
himself,  besides  his  own  satisfaction,  '  How  happy 
will  this  make  my  wife  and  children  !'  upon  occur- 
rences of  distress  or  danger,  can  comfort  himself^ 
'  But  all  this  while  my  wife  and  children  are  safe.' 
There  is  something  in  it,  that  doubles  satisfieurtions, 
because  others  participate  them ;  and  dispels  afflic- 
tions, because  others  are  exempt  from  them.  All 
who  are  married  without  this  reBsh  of  their  circum- 
stance are  in  either  a  tasteless  indolence  and  negli- 
gence which  is  hardly  to  be  attained,  or  else  live  in 
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the  hourly  repetition  of  sharp  answers^  eager  up- 
braidings^  and  distracting  reproaches.  In  a  word^  the 
married  state^  with  and  without  the  affection  suit- 
able to  it^  is  the  completest  image  of  heaven  and  hell 
we  are  capable  of  receiving  in  this  life. 
T 
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Jlesponsare  cupidimbtiSy  contemnere  honores 
Fortis,  et  in  seipso  totus  teres  atgtie  roiundus. 

ROR.  SAT.  ii.  7.  85. 

He»  Sir,  is  proof  to  grandeur,  pride^  or  pel^ 
And,  greater  still,  he's  master  of  himself: 
Not  to  and  fro  by  fears  and  factions  hurFd, 
But  loose  to  all  the  interests  of  the  world ; 
And  while  the  world  turns  round,  entire  and  whole, 
He  keeps  the  sacred  tenour  of  his  soul. 

PITT. 

The  other  day,  looking  over  those  old  manuscripts 
of  which  I  have  formerly  given  some  account^  and 
which  relate  to  the  character  of  the  mighty  Phara- 
mond  of  France,  and  the  close  friendship  between  him 
and  his  friend  Eucrate,  I  found  among  the  letters, 
which  had  been  in  the  custody  of  the  latter,  an  epis- 
tle from  a  country  gentleman  to  Pharamond,  wherein 
he  excuses  himself  from  coming  to  court.     The  gen- 
tleman, it  seems,  was  contented  with  his  condition, 
had  formerly  been  in  the  king's  service,  but,  at  the 
writing  the  following  letter,  had,  from  leisure  and  re- 
flection, quite  another  sense  of  things  than  that  which 
he  had  in  the  more  active  part  of  his  life. 
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^  MONSIEUR  CIIBZLUY  TO  PHARAMOND. 
^  DREAD  SIR^ 

'  I  HAv»  from  your  own  hand^  enclosed  under 
the  cover  of  Mr.  Eucrate^  of  your  majesty's  bed- 
chamber^ a  letter  which  invites  me  to  court.  I 
understand  this  great  honour  to  be  done  me  out  of 
respect  and  inclination  to  me^  rather  than  r^ard 
to  your  own  service ;  for  which  reason  I  beg  leave 
to  lay  before  your  majesty  my  reasons  for  declining 
to  depart  from  home;  and  will  not  doubt  but  as 
your  motive  in  desiring  my  attendance  was  to  make 
m^  a  happier  man^  when  you  think  that  will  not 
be  effected  by  my  remove,  you  will  permit  me  to 
stay  where  I  am.  Those  who  have  an  ambition  to 
appear  in  courts,  have  ever  an  opinion  that  their 
persons  or  their  talents  are  particularly  formed  for 
the  service  or  ornament  of  that  place ;  or  else  are 
hurried  by  downright  desire  of  gain,  or  what  they 
call  honour,  to  take  upon  themselves  whatever  the 
generosity  of  their  master  can  give  them  opportuni-  . 
ties  to  grasp  at.  But  your  goodness  shan  not  be 
thus  imposed  upon  by  me :  I  will  therefore  confess 
to  you,  that  frequent  solitude,  and  long  conversa- 
tion with  such  who  know  no  arts  which  polish  life, 
have  made  me  the  plainest  creature  in  your  domi- 
nions. Those  less  capacities  of  moving  with  a  good 
grace,  bearing  a  ready  affability  to  all  around  me, 
and  acting  with  ease  before  many,  have  quite  left 
me.  I  am  come  to  that,  with  regard  to  my  person, 
that  I  consider  it  only  as  a  machine  I  am  obliged  to 
take  care  of,  in  order  to  enjoy  my  soul  in  its  facul- 
ties with  alacrity;  well  remembering  that  this  habi- 
tation of  clay  will  in  a  few  years  be  a  meaner  piece 
of  earth  than  any  utensil  about  my  house.  When 
this  is,  as  it  really  is,  the  most  frequent  reflection 
I  have,  you  will  easily  imagine  how  well  I  should 
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become  a  drawing-room :  add  to  this^  what  shall  a 
man  without  desires  do  about  the  generous  Phara- 
mond  ?  Monsieur  Eucrate  has  hinted  to  me  that 
you  have  thoughts  of  distinguishing  me  with  titles. 
As  for  myself,  in  the  temper  of  my  present  mind, 
appellations  of  honour  would  but  embarrass  dis- 
ooorse,  and  new  behaviour  towards  me  perplex  me 
in  every  habitude  of  life.  I  am  also  to  acknowledge 
to  you,  that  my  children,  of  whom  your  majesty 
oondesoended  to  inquire,  are  all  of  them  mean,  both 
m  their  persons  and  genius.  The  estate  my  eldest 
son  is  heir  to,  is  more  than  he  can  enjoy  with  a  good 
grace.  My  self-love  will  not  carry  me  so  fisu*  as  to 
impose  upon  mankind  the  advancement  of  persons, 
merely  for  their  being  related  to  me,  into  high  dis- 
tinctions, who  ought  for  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  public,  to  affect  obscurity.  I  wish,  my 
generous  prince,  as  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  ho- 
nours and  offices,  it  were  also  to  give  talents  suitable 
to  them ;  were  it  so,  the  noble  Pharamond  would 
reward  the  zeal  of  my  youth  with  abilities  to  do  him 
service  in  my  age. 

•  '  Those  wno  accept  of  favour  without  merit,  sup- 
port themselves  in  it  at  the  expense  of  your  ma- 
jesty.    Give  me  leave  to  tell  you.  Sir,  this  is  the 
reason  that  we  in  the  country  hear  so  often  repeated 
tke  word  prerc^tive.    That  part  of  your  law  which 
is  reserved  in  yourself,  for  the  readier  service  and 
good  of  the  public,  slight  men  are  eternally  buzzing 
in  our  ears  to  cover  their  own  follies  and  miscar- 
riages.    It  would  be  an  addition  to  the  high  favour 
you  have  done  me,  if  you  would  let  Eucrate  send 
me  word  how  often,  and  in  what  cases  you  allow  a 
oonstable  to  insist  upon  the  prerogative.     From  the 
Mghest  to  the  lowest  officer  in   your  dominions, 
something  of  their  own  carriage  they  would  exempt 
from  examination,  under  the  shelter  of  the  word 
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prerogative.  I  would  fiEiin^  most  noble  Pharamond, 
see  one  of  your  officers  assert  your  prerogative  by 
good  and  gracious  actions.  When  is  it  used  to  help 
the  afflicted^  to  rescue  the  innocent^  to  comfort  the 
stranger  ?  Uncommon  methods,  apparently  und^r 
taken  to  attain  worthy  ends^  would  never  make  power 
invidious.  You  see.  Sir,  I  talk  to  you  with  the  fre&r 
dom  your  noble  nature  approves  in  all  whom  you  adv 
mit  to  your  conversation. 

^  But,  to  return  to  your  majesty's  letter>  I  humUy 
conceive  that  all  distinctions  are  useful  to  men,  only 
as  they  are  to  act  in  public ;  and  it  would  be  a  ro- 
mantic madness  for  a  man  to  be  a  lord  in  his  doaelr* 
Nothing  can  be  honourable  to  a  man  apart  from  the 
world,  but  the  reflection  upon  worthy  actions ;  and 
he  that  places  honour  in  a  consciousness  of  welU 
doing,  wul  have  but  little  relish  fw  any  outward 
homage  that  is  paid  him,  since  what  gives  him  diik 
tinction  to  himself,  cannot  come  within  the  obsenran 
tion  of  his  beholders.  Thus  all  the  words  of  lord- 
ship, honour,  and  grace,  are  only  repititions  to  a  man 
that  the  king  has  ordered  him  to  be  called  so  ;  hut 
no  evidences  that  there  is  any  thing  in  himself,  that 
would  give  the  man,  who  applies  to  him,  those  ideaay 
without  the  creation  of  his  master.     ^ 

'  I  have,  most  noble  Pharamond,  all  honours  and 
all  titles  in  your  own  approbation :  I  triumph  in  them 
as  they  are  your  gift,  I  tefuse  them  as  tney  are  to 
give  me  the  observation  of  others.  Indulge  me,  my 
noble  master,  in  this  chastity  of  renown;  let  me 
know  myself  in  the  favour  of  Pharamond ;  and  look 
down  upon  the  applause  of  the  people.  I  am, 
^  In  all  duty  and  loyalty, 

'  Your  majesty's  most  obedient 
^  subject  and  servant, 

^  JEAN  CUEZLUV/ 
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"  SIR, 

*'  I  Ni^ED  not  tell  with  what  disadvantages  men  of 
low  fortunes  and  great  modesty  come  into  the  world; 
what  wrong  measures  their  diffidence  of  themselves, 
and  fear  of  offending,  often  oblige  them  to  take ; 
9Jidi,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  their  greatest  virtues  and 
qualities,  that  should  soonest  recommend  them,  fre 
tiie  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  prefeiment. 

"  This,  Sir,  is  my  case  ;  I  was  bred  at  a  country 
school,  where  I  learned  Latin  and  Greek.  The  mis- 
fiortunes  of  my  family  forced  me  up  to  town,  where 
a  profession  of  the  politer  sort  has  protected  me 
against  infamy  and  want.  I  am  now  clerk  to  a 
lawyer,  and,  in  times  of  vacancy  and  recess  from 
boamess,  have  made  myself  master  of  Italian  and 
French ;  and  though  the  progress  I  have  made  in  my 
business  has  gained  me  reputation  enough  for  one  of 
my  standing,  yet  my  mind  suggests  to  me  every  day, 
uat  it  is  not  upon  that  foundation  I  am  to  build  my 
fortune. 

"  The  person  I  have  my  present  dependence  upon. 
Has  it  in  his  nature,  as  well  as  in  his  power,  to  ad- 
vance me,  by  recommending  me  to  a  gentleman  that 
is  going  beyond  sea  in  a  public  employment.  I  know 
tlie  printing  this  letter  would  point  me  out  to  those 
I  want  confidence  to  speak  to,  and  I  hope  it  is  not 
in  your  power  to  refuse  making  any  body  happy. 

"  Yours,  &c. 
''  M.  D." 

"September  9,  1712." 
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'—'Utinon 
Componha  meUus  cum  BUho  Bacchms,  In  jus 
Acres  procurrunt.^-— 

HOR.  SAT.  L  7.  ] 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree, 
And  soundest  casuists  doubt  like  you  and  me  ? 

FOl 

It  is  soTnetimes  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the 
ferent  notions,  which  different  persons  have  of 
same  thing.  If  men  of  low  condition  very  often 
a  value  on  things,  which  are  not  prized  by  th 
who  are  in  a  higher  station  of  life,  there  are  m 
things  these  esteem,  which  are  in  no  value  am 
persons  of  an  inferior  rank.  Common  people 
m  particular,  very  much  astonished  when  they  1 
of  those  solemn  contests  and  debates,  which 
made  among  the  fi;reat  upon  the  punctilios  of  a  i 
lie  ceremony ;  and  wonder  to  hear  that  any  busii 
of  consequence  should  be  retarded  by  those  little 
stances,  which  they  represent  to  themselves  as  t 
ing  and  insignificant.  I  am  mightily  pleased  t 
a  porter's  decision  in  one  of  Mr.  Southern's  pi 
wnich  is  founded  upon  that  fine  distress  of  a 
tuous  woman's  marrying  a  second  husband,  w 
her  first  was  yet  living.  The  first  husband,  ^ 
was  supposed  to  have  been  dead,  returning  to 
house,  aner  a  long  absence,  raises  a  noble  perple: 
for  the  tragic  part  of  the  play.  In  the  mean  w 
the  nurse  and  the  porter  conferring  upon  the  d 
culties  that  would  ensue  in  such  a  case,  hoi 
Samson  thinks  the  matter  may  be  easily  decic 
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and  solves  it  very  judiciously  by  the  old  proverb, 
that,  if  his  first  master  be  still  living,  'tne  man 
must  have  his  mare  again.'  There  is  nothing  in  my 
time,  which  has  so  much  surprised  and  confounded 
the  greatest  part  of  my  honest  countrymen,  as  the 

5 resent  controversy  between  Count  Rechteren  and 
lonsieur  Mesnager,  which  employs  the  wise  heads 
of  80  many  nations,  and  holds  all  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope in  suspense. 

Upon  my  going  into  a  coffee-house  yesterday,  and 
lending  an  ear  to  the  next  table,  which  was  encom- 
passed with  a  circle  of  inferior  politicians,  one  of 
them,  after  having  read  over  the  news  very  atten- 
tively, broke  out  into  the  following  remarks :  ^  I  am 
afraid,'  says  he,  ^  this  unhappy  rupture  between  the 
footmen  at  Utrecht,  will  retard  the  peace  of  Chris- 
tendom. I  wish  the  pope  may  not  be  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  His  holiness  has  a  very  good  hand  at  foment- 
ing a  division,  as  the  poor  Swiss  cantons  have  lately 
experienced  to  their  cost.  If  Monsieur  What-d'ye- 
call-him's  domestics  will  not  come  to  an  accommoda- 
tion, I  do  not  know  how  the  quarrel  can  be  ended 
but  by  a  religious  war.' 

'  Why,  truly/  says  a  wiseacre  that  sat  by  him, 
'were  I  as  the  king  of  France,  I  would  scorn  to  take 
part  with  the  footmen  of  either  side :  here's  all  the 
business  of  Europe  stands  still,  because  Monsieur 
Mesnager's  man  has  had  his  head  broke.  If  Count 
Rectrum  *  had  given  them  a  pot  of  ale  after  it,  all 
would  have  been  well,  without  any  of  this  bustle  ; 
but  they  say  he's  a  warm  man,  and  does  not  care  to 
be  made  mouths  at.' 

Upon  this,  one  that  had  held  his  tongue  hitherto, 
began  to  exert  himself;  declaring,  '  that  he  was  very 
well  pleased  the  plenipotentiaries  of  our  Christian 
princes  took  this  matter  into  their  serious  considera- 

*  Count  Rechteren. 

g2 
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tion;  for  that  lackeys  were  never  So  saucy  and  prag- 
matical as  they  are  now-a-days^  and  that  he  should 
he  glad  to  see  them  taken  down  in  the  treaty  of 
peace^  if  it  might  he  done  without  pfejudice  to  the 
public  aiiairs.' 

One  who  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  French  king^ 
told  them,  that  they  did  not  take  the  matter  rights 
for  that  his  most  Christian  majesty  did  not  resent 
this  matter,  because  it  was  an  injury  done  to  Mon- 
sieur Mesnager's  footman ;  ^  for,'  says  he,  '  what  are 
Monsieur  Mesnager's  footmen  to  him?  but  becauae 
it  was  done  to  his  subjects.  Now,'  says  he,  'let  me 
tell  you,  it  would  look  very  odd  for  a  subject  of 
France  to  have  a  bloody  nose,  and  his  sovereign  not 
to  take  notice  of  it.  He  is  obliged  in  honour  to 
defend  his  people  against  hostilities;  and  if  thi^ 
Dutch  will  be  so  insolent  to  a  crowned  head,  as  in 
any  wise  to  cuff  or  kick  those  who  are  under  his 
protection,  I  think  he  is  in  the  right  to  call  them 
to  an  account  for  it.' 

This  distinction  set  the  controversy  upon  a  new 
foot,  and  seemed  to  be  very  well  approved  by  most 
that  heard  it,  till  a  little  warm  fellow,  who  had  de- 
clared himself  a  ^end  to  the  house  of  Austria,  fell 
most  unmercifully  upon  his  Grallic  majesty,  as  en- 
couraging his  subjects  to  make  mouths  at  their  bet- 
ters, and  afterwards  screening  them  from  the  punish- 
ment that  was  due  to  their  insolence.  To  which 
he  added,  that  the  French  nation  was  so  addicted 
to  grimace,  that,  if  there  was  not  a  stop  put  to  it  at 
the  general  congress,  there  would  be  no  walking  the 
streets  for  them  in  a  time  of  peace,  especially  if  they 
continued  masters  of  theWest  Indies.  The  little  man 
proceeded  with  a  great  deal  of  warmth,  declaring 
that,  if  the  allies  were  of  his  mind,  he  would  oblige 
the  French  king  to  bum  his  galleys,  and  tolerate 
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the  Protestant  religion  in  Ids  dominions,  before  he 
would  sheath  his  sword.  He  concluded  with  calling 
Monsieur  Mesnager  an  insignificant  prig. 

The  dispute  was  now  growing  very  warm,  and 
one  does  not  know  where  it  would  have  ended,  had 
not  a  young  man  of  about  one-and-twenty,  who 
seems  to  have  been  brought  up  with  an  eye  to  the 
law,  taken  the  debate  into  his  nand,  and  given  it  as 
bis.  opinion,  that  neither  Count  Rechteren  nor  Mon- 
sieiir  Mesnager  had  behaved  themselves  right  in 
this  afiair.  'Count  Rechteren,'  says  he,  'should  have 
made  affidavit  that  his  servants  nad  been  affronted, 
and  then  Monsieur  Mesnager  would  have  done  him 
justice,  by  taking  away  their  liveries  from  them,  or 
some  other  way  that  he  might  have  thought  the 
most  proper ;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  if  a  man  makes  a 
mouth  at  me,  I  am  not  to  knock  the  teeth  out  of  it 
fw  his  pains.  Then  again,  as  for  Monsieur  Mesna- 
ger, upon  his  servants  being  beaten,  why,  he  might 
have  had  his  action  of  assault  and  battery.  But  as 
the  case  now  stands,  if  you  will  have  my  opinion,  I 
think  they  ought  to  bring  it  to  referees.' 

I  heard  a  great  deal  more  of  this  conference,  but 
1  must  confess  with  litttle  edification ;  for  all  I  could 
leam  at  last  from  these  honest  gentlemen  was,  that 
the  matter  in  debate  was  of  too  high  a  nature  for 
such  heads  as  theirs,  or  mine,  to  comprehend. 

O 
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No.  482.     FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1712. 


Fkniferis  ut  apes  in  saltUms  omnia  libant, 

Luca.  iii.  11. 

As  from  the  sweetest  flower  the  laboring  bee 
Extracts  her  precious  sweets. — 

CREECH. 

When  I  have  published  any  single  paper  that  ialle 
in  with  the  popular  taste,  and  pleases  more  than 
ordinary,  it  always  brings  me  in  a  great  return  oi 
letters.  My  Tuesday's  discourse,  wherein  I  gave 
several  admonitions  to  the  fraternity  of  the  hen- 
pecked, has  already  produced  me  very  many  corre- 
spondents ;  the  reason  I  cannot  guess  at,  unless  it 
be,  that  such  a  discourse  is  of  general  use,  and  every 
married  man's  money.  An  honest  tradesman,  who 
dates  his  letter  from  Cheapside,  sends  me  thanks  in 
the  name  of  a  club,  who,  he  tells  me,  meet  as  ofted 
as  their  wives  will  give  them  leave,  and  stay  toge- 
ther till  they  are  sent  for  home.  He  informs  me, 
that  my  paper  has  administered  great  consolation  to 
their  whole  club,  and  desires  me  to  give  some  fur- 
ther account  of  Socrates,  and  to  acquaint  them  in 
whose  reign  he  lived ;  whether  he  was  a  citisscii  or 
a  courtier;  whether  he  buried  Xantippe,  with  many 
other  particulars:  for  that,  by  his  sayings,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  very  wise  man,  and  a  good 
Christian.  Another,  who  ^vrites  himself  Benjamin 
Bamboo,  tells  me  that,  being  coupled  with  a  shrew, 
he  had  endeavoured  to  tame  her  by  such  lawful 
means  as  those  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  Tues- 
day's paper,  and  that  in  his  wrath  he  had  often  gone 
further  than  Bracton  allows  in  those  cases;  but 
that  for  the  future  he  was  resolved  to  bear  it  like 
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Jl  man  of  temper  and  learning,  and  consider  her  only 
as  one  who  lives  in  his  house  to  teach  him  philosophy. 
Tom  Dapperwit  says,  that  he  agrees  with  me  in  that 
'whole  discoiirse,  excepting  only  the  last  sentence, 
where  I  affirm  the  married  state  to  be  either  a  heaven 
or  a  hell.  Tom  has  been  at  the  charge  of  a  peimy 
upon  this  occasicm  to  tell  me,  that  by  his  experience 
it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  rather  that  middle 
kind  of  state  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  pur- 
gatory. 

The  fair  sex  have  likewise  obliged  me  with  their 
reflections  upon  the  same  discourse.  A  lady,  who 
ealls  herself  Euterpe,  and  seems  a  woman  of  letters, 
aricB  me  whether  I  am  for  establishing  the  Salic  law  in 
ertry  &mily,  and  why  it  is  not  fit  that  a  woman  who 
btt  discretion  and  learning  should  sit  at  the  helm, 
when  the  hust^and  is  weak  and  illiterate  ?  Another^ 
of  a  quite  contrary  character,  subscribes  herself  Xan- 
tippe,  and  tells  me  that  she  follows  the  example  of  her 
namesake ;  for  being  married  to  a  bookish  man,  who 
bas  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  she  is  forced  to  take 
their  affairs  into  her  own  hands,  and  to  spirit  him 
up  now  and  then,  that  he  may  not  grow  musty  and 
unfit  for  conversation. 

Afler  this  abridgement  of  some  letters  which  are 
come  to  my  hands  upon  this  occasion,  I  shall  publish 
one  of  them  at  large. 

*'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  You  have  given  us  a  lively  picture  of  that  kind 
of  husband  who  comes  under  the  denomination  of  the 
hen-pecked ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  you  have 
ever  touched  upon  one  that  is  of  the  quite  different 
character,  and  who,  in  several  places  of  England, 
goes  by  the  name  of '  a  cot-queen/  I  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  joined  for  life  with  one  of  this  character, 
who  in  reality  is  more  a  woman  than  I  am.     He  was 
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bred  up  under  the  tuition  of  a  tender  mother^  till  she 
had  made  him  as  good  a  housewife  as  herself.  He 
could  preserve  apricots,  and  make  jellies^  before  he 
had  been  two  years  out  of  the  nursery.  He  was 
never  suffered  to  go  abroad  for  fear  of  catching  cold; 
when  he  should  have  been  hunting  down  a  buck^  he 
was  by  his  mother's  side  learning  how  to  season  it> 
or  put  it  in  crust;  and  was  making  paper  boats  with 
his  sisters,  at  an  age  when  other  young  gentlemen  are 
crossing  the  seas,  or  travelling  into  foreign  countries. 
He  has  the  whitest  hand  that  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life,  and  raises  paste  better  than  any  woman  in  Eng- 
land. These  qualifiations  make  him  a  sad  husbancL 
He  is  perpetuaQy  in  the  kitchen,  and  has  a  thousand 
squabbles  with  the  cook-maid.  He  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  milk-score  than  his  steward's  ac- 
counts. I  fret  to  death  when  I  hear  him  find  f&ult 
with  a  dish  that  is  not  dressed  to  his  liking,  and  in- 
structing his  friends  that  dine  with  him  in  the  best 
pickle  for  a  walnut,  or  sauce  for  a  haunch  of  veni- 
son. With  all  this  he  is  a  very  good-natured  hus- 
band, and  never  fell  out  with  me  in  his  life  but  once^ 
upon  the  over-roasting  of  a  dish  of  wild  fowl.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  own,  I  would  rather  he  was  a 
man  of  a  rough  temper,  that  would  treat  me  harshly 
sometimes,  than  of  sudb  an  effeminate  busy  nature^ 
in  a  province  that  does  not  belong  to  him.  Since  you 
have  given  us  the  character  of  a  wife  who  wears  the 
breeches,  pray  say  something  of  a  husband  that  wears 
the  petticoat.  Why  should  not  a  female  character  be 
as  ridiculous  in  a  man^  as  a  male  character  in  one  of 
of  our  sex  ? 

"  I  am/'  &c 
O 
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No.  483.    SATURDAY,  SEPT.  13,  1712. 


Nee  deus  uUersUf  nid  dignns  vindice  nodus 
Inciderii.'-— 

BOR.  ARS  POST.  191. 

Never  presume  to  make  a  god  appear, 
But  for  a  business  worthy  of  a  god. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Wb  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  act  of  uncharitable* 
ness  than  to  interpret  the  afflictions  which  befell  our 
oe^hbours,  as  punishments  and  judgements.  It  ag- 
gravates the  evil  to  him  who  suffers,  when  he  looks 
upon  hilnself  as  the  mark  of  divine  vengeance,  and 
Abates  the  compassion  of  those  towards  him  who  re- 
gard him  in  so  dreadful  a  light.  This  humour,  of 
tnnung  every  misfortune  into  a  judgement,  proceeds 
frwn  wrong  notions  of  religion,  which  in  its  own  na- 
ture produces  good- will  towards  men,  and  puts  the 
mild^t  construction  upon  every  accident  that  befalls 
them.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  is  not  religion  that 
tours  a  man's  temper,  but  it  is  his  temper  that  sours 
his  religion.  People  of  gloomy  uncheerfiil  imagina- 
tions, or  of  envious  malignant  tempers,  whatever  kind 
«f  life  they  are  engaged  in,  will  discover  their  natural 
tincture  of  mind  in  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions.  As  the  finest  wines  have  often  the  taste  of 
the  soil,  so  even  the  most  religious  thoughts  often 
draw  something  that  is  particidar,  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  mind  in  which  they  arise.  When  folly 
or  superstition  strike  in  with  this  natural  depravity 
of  temper,  it  is  not  in  the  power  even  of  religion  itself 
to  preserve  the  character  of  the  person  who  is  pos- 
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sessed  with  it  from  appearing  highly  absurd  and  ridi* 
culous. 

An  old  maiden  gentlewoman^  whom  I  shall  con- 
ceal under  the  name  of  Nemesis^  is  the  greatest  dis- 
coverer of  judgements  that  I  have  met  with.  She  can 
tell  you  what  sin  it  was  that  set  such  a  man's  house 
on  nre^  or  blew  down  his  bams.  Talk  to  her  of  an 
unfortunate  young  lady  that  lost  her  beauty  by  the 
small-pox^  she  fetches  a  deep  sigh^  and  tells  you^  that 
when  she  had  a  fine  &ce^  she  was  always  looking 
on  it  in  her  glass.  Tell  her  of  a  piece  of  good-fortune 
that  has  be£&llen  one  of  her  acquaintance^  and  she 
wishes  it  may  prosper  with  her^  but  her  mother  used 
one  of  her  nieces  very  barbarously.  Her  usual  re- 
marks turn  upon  people  who  had  great  estates^  but 
never  enjoyed  them  by  reason  of  some  flaw  in  thdr 
own  or  their  father's  behaviour.  She  can  give  you  the 
reason  why  such  a  one  died  childless ;  why^  such  an 
one  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  youth ;  why^  such 
an  one  was  unhappy  in  her  marriage ;  why^  one  broke 
his  leg  on  such  a  particular  spot  of  ground ;  and, 
why  another  was  killed  with  a  back-sword^  rather 
than  with  any  other  kind  of  weapon.  She  has  a 
crime  for  every  misfortune  that  can  be&ll  any  of  her 
acquaintance ;  and,  when  she  hears  of  a  robbery  that 
has  been  made,  or  a  murder  that  has  been  committed, 
enlarges  more  on  the  guilt  of  the  suffering  person, 
than  on  that  of  the  thicf^  or  the  assassin.  In  short,  she 
is  so  good  a  Christian,  that  whatever  happens  to  her- 
self is  a  trial,  and  whatever  happens  to  her  neigh- 
bours is  a  judgement. 

The  very  description  of  this  folly,  in  ordinary  life, 
is  sufficient  to  expose  it ;  but,  when  it  appears  in  a 
pomp  and  dignity  of  style,  it  is  very  apt  to  amuse  and 
terrify  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Herodotus  and  Plu- 
tarch very  often  apply  their  judgements  as  imperti- 
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neatly  as  the  old  woman  I  have  before  mentioned, 
though  their  manner  of  relating  them  makes  the  folly 
itself  appear  venerable.  Indeed^  most  historians^  as 
vnH  Christian  as  Pagan^  have  fallen  into  this  idle 
superstition^  and  spoken  of  ill-success^  unforeseen  dis- 
asters and  terrible  events^  as  if  they  had  been  let  into 
the  secrets  of  Providence^  and  made  acauainted  with 
that  private  conduct  by  which  the  worla  is  governed. 
One  would  think  several  of  our  own  historians  in  par- 
ticolar  had  many  revelations  of  this  kind  made  to 
them.  Our  old  English  monks  seldom  let  any  of 
their  kings  depart  in  peace,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
diminish  the  power  or  wealth  of  which  the  ecclesi- 
astics were  in  those  times  possessed.  William  the 
Conqueror's  race  generally  round  their  judgements  in 
the  New  Forest,  where  their  father  had  pulled  down 
cfanrches  and  monasteries.  In  short,  read  one  of  the 
dirmiicles  written  by  an  author  of  this  frame  of  mind, 
and  you  would  think  you  were  reading  a  history  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  or  Judah,  where  the  historians 
were  actually  inspired,  and  where,  by  a  particular 
scheme  of  Providence,  the  kings  were  distinguished 
hj  judgements,  or  blessings,  according  as  they  pro- 
moted idolatry  or  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 

I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  manner  of  judgeing 
npon  misfortunes,  not  only  to  be  very  imcharitable  in 
regard  to  the  person  on  whom  they  fall,  but  very  pre- 
sumptuous in  r^ard  to  Him  who  is  supposed  to  in- 
flict them.  It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  state  of 
retribution  hereafter,  that  in  this"world  virtuous  per- 
sons are  very  often  unfortunate,  and  vicious  persons 
prosperous ;  which  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the  nature 
of  ageing  who  appears  infinitely  wise  and  good  in  all 
liis  works,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  such  a  pro- 
miscuous and  undistinguishing  distribution  of  good 
and  evil,  which  was  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  de- 
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signs  of  Providence  in  this  h£e,  will  be  rectified^  and 
made  amends  for^  in  another.  We  are  not^  therefore;, 
to  expect  that  fire  should  &11  from  heaven  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  Providence ;  nor^  when  we  see  trium- 
phant guilt  or  depressed  virtue  in  particular  personst 
that  Omnipotence  will  make  bare  his  holy  arm  in  the 
defence  of  the  one  or  punishment  oi  the  other.  It 
is  sufficient  that  there  is  a  day  set  apart  for  the  hear- 
ing and  requiting  of  both^  according  to  their  respect* 
ive  merits. 

The  folly  of  ascribing  temporal  judgements  to  any 
particular  crimes^  may  appear  from  several  consider- 
ations. I  shall  only  mention  two.  Firsts  that^  genei- 
rally  speakings  there  is  no  calamity  or  affliction  whidl^ 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  as  a  judgement  to  a 
vicious  man^  which  does  not  sometimes  happen  ta 
men  of  approved  religion  and  virtue.  When  Dia- 
goras^  the  atheist^  was  on  board  one  of  the  Athenian 
ships^  there  arose  a  very  violent  tempest ;  upon  which 
the  mariners  told  him^  that  it  was  a  just  judgement 
upon  them  for  having  taken  so  impious  a  man  on 
board.  Diagoras  begged  them  to  look  upon  the  rest 
of  the  ships  that  were  in  the  same  distress^  and  asked 
them  whether  or  no  Diagoras  was  on  board  every 
vessel  in  the  fleet.  We  are  all  involved  in  the  same 
calamities^  and  subject  to  the  same  accidents :  and^ 
when  we  see  any  one  of  the  species  under  any  par- 
ticular oppression^  we  should  look  upon  it  as  arising 
from  the  common  lot  of  human  nature^  rather  than 
from  the  guilt  of  the  person  who  suffers. 

Another  consideration^  that  may  check  our  pre* 
sumption  in  putting  such  a  construction  upon  a  mis- 
fortune^ is  this^  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know 
what  are  calamities  and  what  are  blessings.  How 
many  accidents  have  passed  for  misfortunes^  which 
have  turned  to  the  weuare  and  prosperity  of  the  per- 
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BOOS  in  whose  lot  they  have  fidlen !  How  many  disap* 
pantments  have^  in  their  consequences,  saved  a  man 
tram  ruin !  If  we  could  look  into  the  effects  of  every 
iMng,  we  might  be  allowed  to  pronounce  boldly  upon 
Uessings  and  judgements ;  but  for  a  man  to  give  his 
opinion  of  what  he  sees  but  in  part^  and  in  its  begin- 
nings^  is  an  unjustifiable  piece  of  rashness  and  folly. 
The  story  of  Biton  and  Cbtobus,  which  was  in  great 
reputation  among  the  heathens^  for  we  see  it  quoted  by 
all  the  ancient  authors^  both  Greek  and  Latin^  who 
have  written  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul^  may 
teadi  us  a  caution  in  this  matter.  These  two  brothers, 
bebg  the  sons  of  a  lady  who  was  priestess  to  Juno, 
drew  their  mother's  chariot  to  the  temple  at  the  time 
of  a  great  solemnity,  the  persons  being  absent  who, 
bj  their  office,  were  to  have  drawn  her  chariot  on  that 
ootasion.  The  mother  was  so  transported  with  this 
instance  of  filial  duty,  that  she  petitioned  her  god- 
dess to  bestow  upon  them  the  greatest  gift  that  could 
be  given  to  men ;  upon  which  they  were  both  cast 
into  a  deep  sleep,  and  the  next  morning  found  dead 
in  the  temple,  lliis  was  such  an  event  as  would  have 
been  construed  into  a  judgement^  had  it  happened  to 
the  two  brothers  after  an  act  of  disobedience,  and 
would  doubtless  have  been  represented  as  such  by 
any  ancient  historian  who  had  given  us  an  account 
of  it 
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Neque  cuiqtiam  tarn  statim  darum  ingermim  estt  ut  postU  emer- 
gerej  nid  ilU  materia,  occasioy  fautor  etiam,  commendatorfnn 
amtmgai. 

PLIK.  EPIST. 

Nor  has  any  one  so  bright  a  genius  as  to  become  illustrious  instas- 
taneously*  unless  it  fortunately  meets  with  occasion  and  employ- 
ment, with  patronage  toO;  and  commendation. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^'  Of  all  the  young  fellows  who  are  in  their  pro- 
gress through  any  profession,  none  seem  to  have  so 
good  a  title  to  the  protection  of  the  men  of  eminence 
in  it,  as  the  modest  man ;  not  so  much  because  his 
modesty  is  a  certain  indication  of  his  merit,  as  b&r 
cause  it  is  a  certain  obstacle  to  the  producing  of  it. 
Now,  as  of  all  professions  this  virtue  is  thought  tp 
be  more  particularly  unnecessary  in  that  of  the  law 
than  in  any  other,  1  shall  only  apply  myself  to  the 
relief  of  such  who  follow  this  profession  with  this  dis* 
advantage.     What  aggravates  the  matter  is,  that 
those  persons  who,  the  better  to  prepare  theniselves 
for  this  study,  have  made  some  progress  in  others, 
have,  by  addicting  themselves  to  letters,  increased 
their  natural  modesty,  and  consequently  heightened 
the  obstruction  to  this  sort  of  preferment ;  so  that 
every  one  of  these  may  emphatically  be  said  to  be 
such  a  one  as  '  laboureth  and  taketh  pains,  and  is 
still  the  more  behind/     It  may  be  a  matter  worth 
discussing,  then,  why  that,  which  made  a  youth  so 
amiable  to  the  ancients,  should  make  him  appear  so 
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ridiculous  to  the  moderns  ?  and  why,  in  our  days, 
there  should  be  n^lect,  and  even  oppression  of  young 
beginners,  instead  of  that  protection  which  was  the 
pride  of  theirs.  In  the  profession  spoken  of,  it  is  ob- 
vious to  every  one  whose  attendance  is  required  at 
Westminster-hall,  with  what  difficulty  a  youth  of 
any  modesty  has  been  permitted  to  make  an  obser- 
vation, that  could  in  no  wise  detract  from  the  merit 
of  his  elders,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  ad-* 
vandng  his  own.   I  have  often  seen  one  of  these  not 
only  molested  in  his  utterance  of  something  very  per- 
tmcnt,  but  even  plundered  of  his  question,  ana  by  a 
strong  Serjeant  shouldered  out  of  his  r^nk,  which  he 
has  recovered  with  much  difficulty  and  confusion. 
Nov,  as  great  part  of  the  business  of  this  profession 
Blight  be  despatched  by  one  that  perhaps 

'--Abest  vititUe  diserti 
Messala,  nee  scit  quantum  Cascellius  Aulus, 

HOR.  ARS  POET.  370 

—Wants  Messala*s  powerful  eloquence, 
And  is  less  read  than  deep  Cascellius. 

ROSCOMMOir. 

» I  cannot  conceive  the  injustice  done  to  the  public 
if  the  men  of  reputation  in  this  calling  would  intro- 
duce such  of  the  young  ones  into  business,  whose  ap- 
plication to  this  study  will  let  them  into  the  secrets 
of  it,  as  much  as  their  modesty  will  hinder  them  from 
the  practice :  I  say,  it  woula  be  laying  an  everlast- 
ing obligation  upon  a  young  man,  to  be  introduced 
at  first  only  as  a  mute,  till  by  this  countenance,  and 
a  resolution  to  support  the  good  opinion  conceived  of 
him  in  his  betters,  his  complexion  shall  be  so  well 
settled,  that  the  litigious  of  this  island  may  be  secure 
of  his  obstreperous  aid.  If  I  might  be  indulged  to 
speak  in  the  style  of  a  lawyer,  I  would  say,  that  any 
one  about  thirty  years  of  age  might  make  a  common 
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motion  to  the  court  with  as  much  elegance  and  ] 
priety  as  the  most  aged  advocates  in  the  hall. 

"  1  cannot  advance  the  merit  of  modesty  by 
argument  of  my  own  so  powerfully,  as  by  inquii 
into  the  sentiments  the  greatest  among  the  anci( 
of  different  ages  entertained  upon  this  virtue.  If 
go  back  to  the  days  of  Solomon,  we  shall  find  £ftv 
a  necessary  consequence  to  a  shamefaced  man.  Pli 
the  greatest  lawyer  and  most  elegant  writer  of 
age  he  lived  in,  in  several  of  his  epistles  is  very  s 
citous  in  recommending  to  the  public  some  yoi 
men  of  his  own  profession,  and  very  often  underta 
to  become  an  advocate,  upon  condition  that  some 
of  these  his  favourites  might  be  joined  with  him, 
order  to  produce  the  merit  of  such  whose  modi 
otherwise  would  have  suppressed  it.  It  may  w 
very  marvellous  to  a  saucy  modern,  that,  muUum  s 
guinisj  multum  verecundias,  multum  soUicitudinL 
ore;  to  have  the  'face  first  full  of  blood,  then 
countenance  dashed  with  modesty,  and  then  the  wl 
aspect  as  of  one  dying  with  fear,  when  a  man  be| 
to  speak ;'  should  be  esteemed  by  Pliny  the  n« 
sary  qualifications  of  a  fine  speaker.  Shakspeare  i 
has  expressed  himself  in  the  same  favourable  sti 
of  modesty,  when  he  says, 

—  In  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 
I  read  as  much  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence.— 

"  Now,  since  these  authors  have  professed  the 
selves  for  the  modest  man,  even  in  the  utmost  o 
fusions  of  speech  and  countenance,  why  should 
intrepid  utterance  and  a  resolute  vociferation  thun 
so  successfully  in  our  courts  of  justice  ?  And  ti 
should  that  confidence  of  speech  and  behavio 
which  seems  to  acknowledge  no  superior,    and 
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defy  all  contradiction,  prevail  over  that  deference  and 
resignation  with  which  the  modest  man  implores  that 
fiivoarable  opini(m  which  the  other  seems  to  com- 
mand? 

"  As  the  case  at  present  stands,  the  best  consola- 
tion that  I  can  administer,  to  those  who  cannot  get 
into  that  stroke  of  business,  as  the  phrase  is,  which 
tbey  deserve,  is  to  reckon  every  particular  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  in  this  study  as  a  real  increase  of 
their  fortune ;  and  fully  to  believe,  that  one  day  this 
imaginary  gain  will  certainly  be  made  out,  by  one 
more  substantiaL  I  wish  you  would  talk  to  us  a  little 
OB  this  head ;  you  will  oblige, 

"  SIB, 

'^  Your  most  humble  servant." 

The  author  of  this  letter  is  certainly  a  man  of  good 
Miise ;  but  I  am,  perhaps,  particular  in  my  opinion 
on  this  occasion ;  for  I  have  observed,  that,  under  the 
notion  of  modesty,  men  have  indulged  themselves 
in  a  spiritless  sheepishness,  and  been  for  ever  lost  to 
themselves,  their  families,  their  friends,  and  their 
ooimtry.  When  a  man  has  taken  care  to  pretend  to 
nothing  but  what  he  may  justly  aim  at,  and  can  ex- 
excate  as  well  as  any  other,  without  injustice  to  any 
other ;  it  is  ever  want  of  breeding,  or  courage,  to  be 
browbeaten,  or  elbowed  out  of  his  honest  ambition. 
I  have  said  often,  modesty  must  be  an  act  of  the  will, 
and  yet  it  always  implies  self-denial :  for,  if  a  man 
has  an  ardent  desire  to  do  what  is  laudable  for  him 
to  perform,  and  from  an  unmanly  bashfulness  shrinks 
away,*  and  lets  his  merit  languid  in  silence,  he  ought 
not  to  be  angry  at  the  world  that  a  more  unskilful 
actor  succeeds  in  his  part,  because  he  has  not  confi- 
dence to  come  upon  the  stage  himself.  The  gene- 
rosity my  correspondent  mentions  of  Pliny  cannot 
be  enough  appkuded.     To  cherish  the  dawn  of 
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merit,  and  hasten  its  maturity,  was  a  work  worthy  a 
noble  Roman  and  a  liberal  scholar.     That  concern 
which  is  described  in  the  letter,  is  to  all  the  world 
the  greatest  charm  imaginable ;  but  then  the  modest 
man  must  proceed,  and  show  a  latent  resolution  in 
himself:  for  the  admiration  of  his  modesty  arises 
from  the  manifestation  of  his  merit.     I  must  confess 
we  live  in  an  age  wherein  a  few  empty  blusterers  carry 
away  the  praise  of  speaking,  while  a  crowd  of  fel- 
lows overstocked  with  knowledge  are  run  down  by 
them :  I  say  overstocked,  because  they  certainly  are 
so,  as  to  their  service  of  mankind,  if,  rrom  their  very 
store,  they  raise  to  themselves  ideas  of  respect,  and 
greatness  of  the  occasion,  and  I  know  not  what,  tc 
disable  themselves  from  explaining  their  thoughts. 
I  must  confess,  when  I  have  seen  Charles  Frankaii 
rise  up  with  a  commanding  mien,  and  torrent  of  hand- 
some words,  talk  a  mile  off  the  purpose,  and  driyi 
down  twenty  bashful  boobies  of  ten  times  his  sense, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  were  envying  his  impudeno 
and  despising  his  understanding,  it  has  been  mattei 
of  great  mirth  to  me ;  but  it  soon  ended  in  a  secr0 
lamentation,  that  the  fountains  of  every  thing  praise 
worthy  in  these  realms,  the  universities,  should  be  » 
mudded  with  a  false  sense  of  this  virtue,  as  to  pro 
duce  men  capable  of  being  so  abused.  I  will  be  boll 
to  say,  that  it  is  a  rimciilous  education  which  doe 
not  qualify  a  man  to  make  his  best  appearance  befor 
the  greatest  man,  and  the  finest  woman,  to  whom  h 
can  address  himself.     Were  this  judiciously  correct 
ed  in  the  nurseries  of  learning,  pert  coxcombs  wouL 
know  their  distance:  but  we  must  bear  with  thi 
hlae  modesty  in  our  young  nobility  and  gentry,  tH 
they  cease  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  grow  dumi 
in  the  study  of  eloquence. 
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NhU  tamfinnum.  est,  cut  ])ericidum  non  sU  eiiam  ab  invalido. 

QUINT.  CURT.  Vii.  8. 

The  strongest  things  «re  not  so  well  established  as  to  be  out  of 
danger  from  the  weakest. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  Mr  Lord  Clarendon  has  observed,  that  few  men 
bave  done  more  harm  than  those  who  have  been 
thought  to  be  able  to  do  least ;  and  there  cannot  be 
a  greater  error,  than  to  believe  a  man,  whom  we  see 
Qualified  with  too  mean  parts  to  do  good,  to  be  there- 
fore incapable  of  doing  hurt.     There  is  a  supply  of 
malice,  of  pride,  of  industry,  and  even  of  folly,  in 
the  weakest,  when  he  sets  his  heart  upon  it,  that 
makes  a  strange  progress  in  mischief.     What  may 
seem  to  the  reader  the  greatest  paradox  in  the  re- 
flection of  the  historian  is,  I  suppose,  that  folly, 
which  is  generally  thought  incapable  of  contriving  or 
executing  any  design,  should  be  so  formidable  to  those 
whom  it  exerts  itself  to  molest.     But  this  will  ap- 
pear very  plain,  if  we  remember  that  Solomon  says, 
'  It  is  as  sport  to  a  fool  to  do  mischief/  and  that  he 
might  the  more  emphatically  express  the  calamitous 
circumstances  of  him  that  falls  under  the  displeasure 
of  this  wanton  person,  the  same  author  adds  further, 
that  '  A  stone  is  heavy,  and  the  sand  weighty,  but 
a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier  than  them  both.*     It  is  im- 
possible to  suppress  my  own  illustration  upon  this 
matter,  which  is,  that  as  the  man  of  sagacity  bestirs 
himself  to  distress  his  enemy  by  methods  probable  and 
reducible  to  reason,  so  the  same  reason  will  fortify  his 
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enemy  to  elude  these  his  regular  efforts ;  but  your 
fool  projects^  acts^  and  concludes,  with  such  notable 
inconsistence^  that  no  regular  course  of  thought  can 
evade  or  counterplot  his  prodigious  machinations. 
My  frontispiece,  1  believe,  may  be  extended  to  im- 
ply, that  several  of  our  misfortunes  arise  from  things, 
as  well  as  persons,  that  seem  of  very  little  conse- 
quence. Into  what  tragical  extravagances  does  Shak- 
speare  hurry  Othello,  upon  the  loss  of  a  handker- 
chief only !     And  what  barbarities  does  Desdemona 
suffer,  from  a  slight  inadvertency  in  regard  to  this 
fatal  trifle !     If  the  schemes  of  all  the  enterprising 
spirits  were  to  be  carefully  examined,  some  inter- 
vening accident,  not  considerable  enough  to  occasion 
any  debate  upon,  or  give  them  any  apprehension  of 
ill  consequence  from  it,  will  be  found  to  be  the  oc- 
casion of  their  ill  success,  rather  than  any  error  in 
points  of  moment  and  difficulty,  which  naturally  en- 
gaged their  maturest  deliberations.     If  you  go  to  the 
levee  of  any  great  man,  you  will  observe  him  exceed- 
ing gracious  to  several  very  insignificant  fellows: 
and  this,  upon  this  maxim,  that  the  neglect  of  any 
person  must  arise  from  the  mean  opinion  you  have 
of  his  capacity  to  do  you  any  service  or  prejudice ; 
and  that  this  calling  his  sufficiency  in  question  must 
give  him  inclination,  and  where  this  is  there  never 
wants  strength  or  opportunity  to  annoy  you.   There 
is  nobody  so  weak  of  invention,  that  cannot  aggra- 
vate, or  make  some  little  stories  to  vilify  his  enemy ; 
and  there  are  very  few  but  have  good  inclinations  to 
hear  them ;  and  it  is  infinite  pleasure  to  the  majority 
of  mankind  to  level  a  person  superior  to  his  neigh- 
bours.    Besides^  in  all  matters  of  controversy,  that 
party  which  has  the  greatest  abilities,  labours  under 
this  prejudice,  that  he  will  certainly  be  supposed^ 
upon  accoimt  of  his  abilities,  to  have  done  an  injury, 
when  perhaps  he  has  received  one.     It  would  tc  te^ 
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dious  to  enumerate  the  strokes  that  nations  and  par- 
tknilar  friends  have  suffered^  from  persons  very  con- 
temptible. 

*'  I  think  Henry  IV.  of  France,  so  formidable  to 
bis  neighbours,  could  no  more  be  secured  against 
the  resdute  villainy  of  Ravillac,  than  Villiers  duke 
of  Buckingham  could  be  against  that  of  Felton. 
And  there  is  no  incensed  person  so  destitute,  but  can 
provide  himself  with  a  knife  or  a  pistol,  if  he  finds 
itomach  to  apply  them.    That  things  and  persons  of 
00  moment  should  give  such  powerful  revolutions  to 
the  prepress  of  those  of  the  greatest,  seems  a  provi- 
dential dis^position  to  bafiie  and  abate  the  pride  of 
Inunan  sufficiency ;  as  also  to  engage  the  humanity 
and  benevolence  of  superiors  to  all  below  them,  by 
letting  them  into  this  secret,  that  the  stronger  de- 
pends upon  the  weaker. 

^^  I  am,  SIR, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant." 

"  BEAR  SIR, 

"  I  RECEIVED  a  letter  from  you  some  time  ago, 
which  I  should  have  answered  sooner,  had  you  in- 
formed me  in  yours  to  what  part  of  this  island  I 
might  have  directed  my  impertinence ;  but,  having 
been  let  into  the  knowledge  of  that  matter,  this  hand- 
some excuse  is  lio  longer  serviceable.  My  neighbour 
Prettyman  shall  be  the  subject  of  this  letter  ;  who, 
falling  in  with  the  Spectator's  doctrine  concerning 
the  month  of  May,  b%an  from  that  season  to  dedi- 
cate himself  to  the  service  of  the  fair,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. — I  observed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  he  bought  him  a  new  night-gown,  either  side 
to  be  worn  outwards,  both  equally  gorgeous  and  at- 
tractive ;  but  tiU  the  end  of  the  month,  I  did  not 
enter  so  fiilly  into  the  knowledge  of  his  contrivance, 
as  the  use  of  that  garment  has  since  suggested  to 
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me.  Now  you  mnst  know^  tliat  all  new  clothes 
raise  and  warm  the  wearer's  imagination  into  a  oon^ 
ceit  of  his  beins  a  much  finer  ii^ntleman  than  he  WM 
before,  bani^  aU  sobriety  Kd  reflection,  andgiy. 
ing  him  up  to  gallantry  and  amour.  Inflamed  there- 
fore^ with  this  way  of  thinkings  and  fall  of  the 
spirit  of  the  month  of  May^  did  this  merciless  youth 
resolve  upon  the  business  of  captivating.  At  first 
he  confined  himself  to  his  room  only,  now  and  then 
appearing  at  his  window,  in  his  night-gown,  and 
practising  that  easy  posture  which  expresses  the  very 
top  and  dignity  of  languishment.  It  was  pleasant 
to  see  him  diversify  his  loveliness,  sometimes  oblig- 
ing the  passengers  only  with  a  side-fietce,  with  a  book 
in  his  hand ;  sometimes  being  so  generous  as  to  ex- 
pose the  whole  in  the  fulness  of  its  beauty ;  at  other 
times,  by  a  judicious  throwing  back  his  periwig,  he 
would  throw  in  his  ears.  You  know  he  is  that  sort 
of  person  which  the  mob  call  a  handsome  jolly  man; 
which  appearance  cannot  miss  of  captives  in  this 
part  of  the  town.  Being  emboldened  by  daily  suc- 
cess, he  leaves  his  room  with  a  resolution  to  extend 
his  conquests ;  and  I  have  apprehended  him  in  his 
night-gown  smiting  in  aU  parts  of  this  neighbour- 
hood. 

"  This  I,  being -of  an  amorous  complexion;  saw 
with  indignation,  and  had  thoughts  of  purchasing  a 
wig  in  these  parts ;  into  which,  being  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  earth,  I  might  have  thrown  a  very 
liberal  mixture  of  white  horse-hair,  which  would 
make  a  fairer,  and  consequently  a  handsomer  ap- 
pearance, while  my  situation  would  secure  me  against 
any  discoveries.  But  the  passion  to  the  handsome 
gentleman  seems  to  be  so  fixed  to  that  part  of  the 
building,  that  it  will  be  extremely  difiicult  to 
divert  it  to  mine;  so  that  I  am  resolved  to  stand 
boldly  to  the  complexion   of  my  own   eyebrow, 
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and  prepare  me  an  immense  black  wig  of  the  same 
sort  of  structure  with  that  of  my  rival.  Now^ 
though  by  this  I  shall  not^  perhaps^  lessen  the 
number  of  the  admirers  of  his  complexion^  I  shall 
have  a  fair  diance  to  divide  the  passengers  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  mine. 

"  I  enect  sudden  despatches  from  you^  Mdth  ad« 
vice  of  tne  £imily  you  are  in  now^  how  to  deport 
myself  upon  this  so  delicate  a  conjuncture;  with 
some  comfortable  resolutions  in  feivour  of  the  hand- 
some black  man  against  the  handsome  fair  one. 
"  I  am,  SIR, 

''  Your  most  humble  servant, 

«  Temple^  Paper-bufldings."  "  C. 


"N.  B.  He  who  writ  this  is  a  black  man,  two  pair 
of  stairs ;  the  gentleman  of  whom  he  writes  is  rair, 
and  one  pair  of  stairs." 

'^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  ONLY  say,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say 
how  much  I  am 

'^  Yours, 

"  ROBIN  SHORTER. 

"  P.  S.  I  shall  think  it  is  a  little  hard,  if  you  do 
not  take  as  much  notice  of  this  ^istle,  as  you  have 
of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Short's.  I  am  not  afraid  to 
let  the  world  see  which  is  the  deeper  man  of  the 
two." 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

London,  September  15. 

Whereas  a  young  woman  on  horseback,  in  an 
equestrian  habit,  on  the  13th  instant  in  the  evening, 
met  the  Spectator  within  a  mile  ^nd  a  half  of  this 
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town^  and^  flpng  in  the  face  of  justice^  pulled  off 
her  hat^  in  which  there  was  a  feather^  with  the  mien 
and  heir  of  a  young  officer^  saying  at  the  same  time, 
'  Your  servant^  Mr.  Spec.'  or  words  to  that  pur- 
pose ;  this  is  to  give  notice^  that  if  any  person  can 
discover  the  name^  and  place^  and  abode  of  the  said 
offender^  so  as  she  can  be  brought  to  justice^  thein* 
formant  shall  have  all  fitting  encouragement. 
T 
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Audvre  est  oper€B  prethant  procedere  rect^ 
Qvi  mtecMs  rum  vtUHs,-^ 

Hoa.  SAT.  L  2.  87. 

IMITATED. 

All  you  who  think  the  city  ne'er  can  thrive 
Till  ev'ry  cuckold-maker's  flead  afive^ 
Attendv-- 

FOR* 
"  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

"  There  are  very  many  of  my  acquaintance  fol- 
lowers of  Socrates,  with  more  particular  r^^ard  to 
that  part  of  his  philosophy  which  we,  among  our- 
selves, call  his  domestics ;  under  which  denomina- 
tion, or  title,  we  include  all  the  conjugal  joys  and 
sufferings.  We  have  indeed  with  very  great  plea* 
sure  observed  the  honour  you  do  the  whole  fraternity 
of  the  hen-pecked,  in  placing  that  illustrious  man  at 
our  head,  and  it  does  m  a  very  great  measure  baffle 
the  raillery  of  pert  rogues,  who  have  no  advantage 
above  us  out  in  that  they  are  single.     But,  when 
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yoa  look  about  into  the  crowd  of  mankind^  jou  will 
find  the  fisur  sex  reigns  with  greater  tyranny  over 
lovers  than  husbands.     You  idball  hardily  meet  one 
in  a  thousand  who  is  wholly  exempt  firom  their  do- 
minion, and  those  that  are  so  are  capable  of  no  taste 
d  life,  and  breathe  and  walk  about  the  earth  as  in« 
flignificants.     But  I  am  going  to  desire  your  further 
&vour  in  behalf  of  our  harmless  brotherhood,  and 
hf^  you  wiU  show  in  a  true  light  the  immarried 
h^-pecked,  as  well  as  you  have  done  justice  to  us, 
who  submit  to  the  conduct  of  our  wives.     I  am  very 
particularly  acquainted  with  one  who  is  under  entire 
nibmission  to  a  kind  girl,  as  he  calls  her;  and 
though  he  knows  I  have  been  witness  both  to  the  ill 
usage  he  has  received  from  her,  and  his  inability  to 
legist  her  tyranny,  he  still  pretends  to  make  a  jest 
of  me  for  a  little  more  than  ordinary  obsequiousness 
to  my  spouse.    No  longer  than  Tuesday  last  he  took 
me  with  him  to  visit  his  mistress ;  and  he  having, 
it  seems,  been  a  little  in  disgrace  before,  thought  by 
bringing  me  with  him  she  would  constrain  herself, 
and  insensibly  hU.  into  general  discourse  with  him ; 
and  so  he  might  break  the  ice,  and  save  himself  all 
the  ordinary  compunctions  and  mortifications  she 
used  to  make  him  suffer  before  she  would  be  recon- 
ciled after  any  act  of  rebellion  on  his  part.     When 
we  came  into  the  room,  we  were  received  with  the 
irtmost  coldness ;  and  when  he  presented  me  as  Mr. 
Such-a-one,  his  very  good  friend,  she  just  had  pa- 
tience to  suffer  my  ^dutation ;  but  when  he  himself, 
with  a  very  gay  air,  offered  to  follow  me,  she  gave 
him  a  thundermg  box  on  the  ear,  called  him  pitiful 
uor-spirited  wretch — '  how  durst  he  see  her  fece'  ? 
His  wie  and  hat  fell  on  different  parts  of  the  floor. 
&e  seized  the  wig  too  soon  for  him  to  recover  it, 
and,  kicking  it  down  stairs,  threw  herself  into  an 

VOL.  XI.  I 
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opposite  room,  pulling  the  door  after  her  with  a  force, 
that  you  would  have  thought  the  hinges  would  have 
given  way.     We  went  down,  you  must  thinks  with 
no  very  good  countenances ;  and,  as  we  sneaked  ofi; 
and  were  driving  home  together,  he  confessed  to  me, 
that  her  an^r  was  thus  highly  raised,  because  he 
did  not  think  fit  to  fight  a  gentleman  who  had  Mid 
she  was  what  sh^  was :  '  but,'  says  he,  ^  a  kind  let- 
ter or  two,  or  fitfy  pieces,  wiU  put  her  in  humour 
again.'    I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  part  with  her; 
he  answered,  he  loved  her  with  all  the  tenderness 
imaginable,  and  she  had  too  many  charms  to  be 
abandoned  for  a  little  quickness  of  spirit.    Thus  does 
this  illegitimate  hen-pecked   overlook  the  hussy's 
having  no  regard  to  his  very  life  and  fame,  in  puttiiig 
him  upon  an  infamous  dispute  about  her  reputation ; 
yet  has  he  the  confidence  to  laugh  at  me,  because  I 
obey  my  poor  dear  in  keeping  out  of  harm's  way, 
and  not  staying  too  late  from  my  own  femily,  to  pass 
through  the  hazards  of  a  town  full  of  ranters  and 
debauchees.     You  that  are  a  philosopher,  should 
urge  in  our  behalf,  that,  when  we  bear  with  a  fro- 
ward  woman,  our  patience  is  preserved,  in  consider- 
ation that  a  breach  with  her  might  be  a  dishonour  to 
children  who  are  descended  from  us,  and  whose  con- 
cern makes  us  tolerate  a  thousand  frailties,  for  fear 
they  should  redound  dishonour  upon  the  innocent 
This  and  the  like  circumstances,  which  carry  with 
them  the  most  valuable  regards  of  human  life>  may 
be  mentioned  for  our  long  suffering ;  but  in  the  case 
of  gallants,  they  swallow  ill  usage  &om  one  to  whom 
they  have  no  obligation,  but  from  a  base  passion, 
which  it  is  mean  to  indulge,  and  which  it  would  be 
glorious  to  overcome. 

"  These  sort  of  fellows  are  very  numerous,  and 
some  have  been  conspicuously  such,  without  shame ; 
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nay,  they  have  carried  on  the  jest  in  the  very  article 
nf  death,  and  to  the  diminution  of  the  wealth  and 
happiness  of  their  families,  in  har  of  those  honour- 
ably near  to  them,  have  left  immense  wealth  to 
their  paramours.    What  is  this  but  being  a  cully  in 
the  grave!  Sure  this  is  bein^  hen-pecked  with  a 
vet^^eanee!  But,  without  dw^ng  upon  these  less 
frequent  instances  of  eminent  cullyism,  what  is  there 
8»  oommon  as  to  hear  a  fellow  curse  his  fate  that  he 
cannot  gid  rid  <^  a  passion  to  a  jilt,  and  quote  a  half 
line  eat  of  a  miscellany  po^n  to  prove  h^  weakness 
is  Batural  ?  If  they  will  go  on  thus,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  to  it ;  but  uien  let  them  not  pretend  to  be 
free  all  this  while,  and  laugh  at  us  poor  married 
patients. 

"  I  have  known  one  wench  in  this  town  carry  a 
hau^ty  dominion  over  her  lovers  so  well,  that  she 
has  at  the  same  time  been  kept  by  a  sea-captain  in 
the  Straits,  a  merchant  in  the  city,  a  country  gen- 
tleman in  Hampshire,  and  had  all  her  correspon- 
dences managed  by  one  she  kept  for  her  own  uses. 
This  happy  man,  as  the  phrase  is,  used  to  write  very 
punctually,  every  post,  letters  for  the  mistress  to 
transcribe.  He  would  sit  in  his  night-gown  and 
slippers,  and  be  as  grave  giving  an  account,  only 
dianging  names,  that  there  was  nothing  in  those  idle 
reports  they  have  heard  of  such  a  scoundrel  as  one 
of  the  other  lovers  was ;  and  how  could  he  think 
she  could  condescend  so  low,  after  such  a  fine  gen- 
tleman as  each  of  them  ?  For  the  same  epistle  said 
the  same  thing  to,  and  of,  every  one  of  them.  And 
as  Mr.  Secretary  and  his  lady  went  to  bed  with  great 
order. 

^'  To  be  short,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  husbands  shall 

never  make  the  figure  we  ought  in  the  imaginations 

of  young  men  growing  up  in  the  world,  except  you 

can  briniz  it  alwut  that  a  man  of  the  town  shall  be 

^  ,2 
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as  infamous  a  character  as  a  woman  of  tbe  town. 
But^  of  all  that  I  have  met  in  my  time,  commend 
me  to  Betty  Duall :  she  is  the  wife  of  a  sailor, 
and  the  kept  mistress  of  a  man  of  quality ;  she  dwells 
with  the  latter  during  the  sea&ring  of  the  former. 
The  husband  asks  no  questions^  sees  his  apartments 
furnished  with  riches  not  his  when  he  comes  into 
port^  and  the  lover  is  as  joyful  as  a  man  arrived  at 
his  haven  when  the  other  puts  to  sea.  Betty  is  the 
most  eminently  victorious  of  any  of  her  sex,  and 
ought  to  stand  recorded  the  only  woman  of  the  age 
in  which  she  lives,  who  has  possessed  at  the  same 
time  two  abused,  and  two  contented  — — .' 
T 
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—  CUm  prostrata  sopore 
Urget  membra  quies,  et  mens  tine  pondere  ludk. 

While  sleep  oppresses  the  tired  limbs,  the  mind 
Flays  without  weight,  and  wantons  unconfined. 

Though  there  are  many  authors  who  have  written 
on  dreams,  they  have  generally  considered  them 
only  as  revelations  of  what  has  adready  happened  in 
distant  parts  of  the  worlds  or  as  presages  of  what  is 
to  happen  in  future  periods  of  time. 

I  shall  consider  this  subject  in  another  light,  as 
dreams  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  great  excel- 
lence of  a  human  soul,  and  some  intimations  of  its 
independency  on  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  our  dreams  are  great  instances 
of  that  activity  which  is  natural  to  the  human  soul> 
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and  wliicb  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  sleep  to  deaden 
w  abate.  When  the  man  appears  tirea  and  worn 
oat  with  the  labours  of  the  day,  this  active  part  in 
Ilia  oompodtion  is  still  busied  and  unwearied.  When 
the  oi^^Biis  of  sense  want  their  due  repose  and  ne- 
cesBuy  reparations^  and  the  body  is  no  longer  able 
to  keq>  pace  with  that  spiritual  substance  to  which 
it  is  unned,  the  soul  exerts  herself  in  her  several 
&eolties,  and  continues  in  action  till  her  partner 
is  again  qualified  to  bear  her  company.  In  this 
case,  dreams  look  like  the  relaxations  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  soul  when  she  is  disencumbered  of  her 
madiine ;  her  sports  and  recreations,  when  she  has 
laid  her  charge  asleep. 

In  the  second  place,  dreams  are  an  instance  of 
that  agility  and  perfection  which  is  natural  to  the 
&ciilties  of  the  mind  when  they  are  disengaged 
from  the  body.  The  soul  is  clogged  and  retarded  lA 
Iier  operations^  when  she  acts  in  conjunction  with  a 
companion  that  is  so  heavy  and  unwieldy  in  its  mo- 
tions. But  in  dreams  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  with 
what  a  sprightliness  and  alacrity  she  exerts  herself. 
The  slow  of  speech  make  unpremeditated  harangues^ 
0r  converse  readily  in  languages  that  they  are  but 
little  acquainted  with.  The  grave  abound  in  plea- 
santries, the  dull  in  repartees  and  points  of  wit. 
There  is  not  a  more  painful  action  of  the  mind  than 
invention ;  yet  in  dreams  it  works  with  that  ease 
and  activity,  that  we  are  not  sensible  when  the 
fiicolty  is  employed.  For  instance,  I  believe  every 
one,  some  time  or  other,  dreams  that  he  is  reading 
papers,  bodts,  or  letters ;  in  which  case  the  inven- 
titm  prompts  so  readily,  that  the  mind  is  imposed 
upon,  and  mistakes  its  own  suggestions  for  the  com- 
positions of  another. 

I  shall,  under  this  head,  quote  a  passage  out  of  the 
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Heligio  Medici  *,  in  which  the  ingenious  author  sives 
an  account  of  himself  in  his  dreaming  and  his 
waking  thoughts.  '  We  are  somewhat  more  than 
ourselves  in  our  sleeps,  and  the  slumber  of  the  body 
seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul.  It  is  the 
ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason;  and  oor 
waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  fancies  of  cAir 
sleeps.  At  my  nativity  my  ascendant  was  the  watery 
sign  of  Scorpius:  I  was  bom  in  the  planetary  hour 
of  Saturn,  and  I  think  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden 
planet  in  me.  I  am  no  way  fetcetious,  nor  disposed 
for  the  mirth  and  galliardize  of  company;  yet  in 
one  dream  I  can  compose  a  whole  comedy^  oehold 
the  action,  apprehend  the  jests,  and  laugh  myself 
awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were  my  memory 
as  faithful  as  my  reason  is  then  fruitful^  I  would 
never  study  but  in  my  dreams ;  and  this  time  also 
would  I  choose  for  my  devotions ;  but  our  grosser 
memories  have  then  so  little  hold  of  our  abstracted 
understandings,  that  they  forget  the  stoiy^  and 
can  only  relate  to  our  awaked  souls  a  confused  and 
broken  tale  of  that  that  has  passed.  Thus  it  is 
observed  that  men  sometimes,  upon  the  hour  of 
their  departure,  do  speak  and  reason  above  them<« 
selves;  for  then  the  soul,  beginning  to  be  fireed 
from  the  ligaments  of  the  body,  begins  to  reason 
like  herself^  and  to  discourse  in  a  strain  above  mor* 
tality.' 

We  may  likewise  observe,  in  the  third  place>  that 
the  passions  affect  the  mind  with  greater  strength 
when  we  are  asleep  than  when  we  are  awake.  Joy 
and  sorrow  give  us  more  vigorous  sensations  of  pain 
or  pleasure  at  this  time  than  any  other.  Devotion 
likewise,  as  the  excellent  author  above  mentioned 
has  hinted^  is  in  a  very  particular  manner  heightened 

•  By  Sir  T,  Brown,  M.D. 
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iBiid  inflamed  when  it  rises  in  the  soul  at  a  time  that 
the  body  is  thus  laid  at  rest.  Every  man's  experi- 
ence wfll  inform  him  in  this  matter^  though  it  is 
very  probable  that  this  may  happen  differently  in 
^iflerent  constitutions.  I  shall  conclude  this  head 
with  the  two  following  problems^  which  I  shall  leave 
to  the  solution  of  my  reader.  Supposing  a  man 
alwm  happy  in  his  dreams^  and  miserable  in  his 
wakmg  thoughts,  and  that  his  life  was  equally  di- 
vided between  them:  whether  would  he  be  more 
hippy  or  miserable?  Were  a  man  a  king  in  his 
dreams,  and  a  b^gar  awake,  and  dreamt  as  conse- 
quentially, and  in  as  continued  unbroken  schemes, 
as  he  thinks  when  awake ;  whether  he  would  be  in 
reality  a  king  or  b^gar?  or,  rather,  whether  he 
would  not  be  both  ? 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which  methinks 
gives  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
in  r^rd  to  what  passes  in  dreams:  I  mean,  that  in- 
namerable  multitude  and  variety  of  ideas  which  then 
arise  in  her.  Were  that  active  and  watchful  beiiig 
only  conscious  of  her  own  existence  at  such  a  time, 
what  a  painful  solicitude  would  our  hours  of  sleep 
be!  Were  the  soul  sensible  of  her  being  alone  in  her 
sleeping  moments,  after  the  same  manner  that  she 
is  sensible  of  it  while  awake,  the«  time  would  hang 
very  heavy  on  her,  as  it  often  actually  does  when 
she  dreams  that  she  is  in  such  a  solitude. 

—  Semperque  reHnqui 
Sola  sUn,  semper  longam  mcamUata  videtur 
Ire  viafH,^-'  tirg.  jbv.  iv.  466. 

—  She  seems  alone 
To  wander  in  her  sleep  through  ways  unknown, 
Guideless  and  dark. 

DBTSZy. 

But  this  observation  I  only  make  by  the  way. 
What  I  would  here  remark  is,  that  wonderful  power 
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in  the  soul>  of  producing  her  own  company^  upon 
these  occasions.  She  converses  with  numberless  be- 
ings of  her  own  creation^  and  is  transported  into  ten 
thousand  scenes  of  her  own  raising.  She  is  herself 
the  theatre^  the  actors^  and  the  beholder.  This  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  saying  which  I  am  infinitely  pleased 
with^  and  which  Plutarch  ascribes  to  Heraditusy  that 
all  men  whilst  they  are  awake  are  in  one  common 
world ;  but  that  each  of  them  when  he  is  asleep  it 
in  a  world  of  his  own.  The  waking  man  is  ccni* 
versant  in  the  world  of  nature  :  when  he  sleeps  he 
retires  to  a  private  world  that  is  particular  to  nim- 
self.  There  seems  something  in  this  consideration 
that  intimates  to  us  a  natural  grandeur  and  perfeo* 
tion  in  the  soul^  which  is  rather  to  be  admired  than 
explained. 

I  must  not  omit  that  argument  for  the  exoellencnf 
of  the  soul  which  I  have  seen  quoted  out  of  Tertul- 
lian,  namely^  its  power  of  divining  in  dreams.  That 
several  such  divinations  have  been  made^  none  can 
question,  who  believes  the  holy  writings,  or  who  has 
but  the  least  d^ree  of  a  common  historical  £uth; 
there  being  innumerable  instances  of  this  nature 
in  several  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern^  sfr- 
cred  and  prophane.  Whether  such  dark  presage^^ 
such  visions  of  the  night,  proceed  from  any  latent 
power  in  the  soul,  during  this  her  state  of  abstrao* 
tion,  or  from  any  communication  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  from  any  operation  of  subordinate  spirits, 
has  been  a  great  dispute  among  the  learned;  the 
matter  of  fact  is,  I  think,  incontestable,  and  has 
been  looked  upon  as  such  by  the  greatest  writers^ 
who  have  been  never  suspected  either  of  superstition 
or  enthusiasm. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  soul  in  these  instances 
is  entirely  loose  and  unfettered  from  the  body :  it  is 
sufficient  if  dhe  is  not  so  &x  sunk  and  immersed  in 
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matter^  nor  entangled  and  perplexed  in  her  opera- 
tuns  with  such  motions  of  biooa  and  spirits^  as  when 
the  actuates  the  machine  in  its  waking  hours.  The 
corporeal  union  is  slackened  enough  to  eive  the  mind 
more  play*  The  soul  seems  gathered  within  her- 
td£,  uid  recovers  that  spring  which  is  broke  and 
weakened^  when  she  operates  more  in  concert  with 
the  body. 

The  speculations  I  have  here  .made^  if  they  are 
not  amiments^  they  are  at  least  strong  intimations^ 
not  omy  of  the  excellence  of  a  human  soul^  but  of  its 
independence  on  the  body  ;  and^  if  they  do  not 
profe,  do  at  least  confirm  these  two  great  points> 
which  are  established  by  many  other  reasons  that 
are  altogether  unanswerable. 


No.  488.    FRIDAY,  SEPT.  19,  1712. 


QfumH  empue  f  parvo,     Quumti  ergo  f  octo  assibus,    Eheu  ! 

HOR.  SAT.  ii.  S.  156. 

What  doth  it  cost  ?  Not  much  upon  my  word. 

How  much  pray?  Why,  Two-pence.    Two-pence !  O  Lord  ! 

CRXXCH. 

I  FIND  by  several  letters  which  I  receive  daily,  that 
many  of  my  readers  would  be  better  pleased  to  pay 
three  half-pence  for  my  paper  than  two-pence.  The 
ingenious  T.  W.*  tells  me  that  I  have  deprived  him 
rfthe  best  part  of  his  breakfast ;  for  that,  since  the 

•  Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  head  master  of  the  Charter-house 
ichool,  whose  scholars  Ad^son  and  Steele  had  been.  The  doctor 
nshead  master  49  years,  and  died  June  12,  1728,  in  the  81st 
year  of  his  age. 
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rise  of  my  paper,  he  is  forced  every  morning  to  drink 
his  dish  of  coffee  by  itself,  without  the  addition  of 
the  Spectator,  that  used  to  be  better  than  laoe  *  to 
it.  Eugenius  informs  me,  very  obligingly^  that  He 
never  thought  he  should  have  disliked  any  paamg^ 
in  my  paper,  but  that  of  late  there  have  D^n  tW9 
words  in  every  one  of  them  which  he  could  heartilf 
wish  left  out,  viz,  '  Price  Two-pence.'  I  have  ft 
letter  from  a  soap-boiler,  who  condoles  with  nie  jerj 
affectionately  upon  the  necessity  we  both  lie  under  « 
setting  a  higher  price  on  our  commodities  since  the 
late  tax  has  been  laid  upon  them,  and  desiring  mt, 
when  I  write  next  on  thiat  subject,  to  apeak  a  weed 
or  two  upon  the  present  duties  on  Castile  soap.  Bofc 
there  is  none  of  these  my  correspondents,  who  write! 
with  a  greater  turn  of  good  sense  and  elegance  of 
expression  than  the  generous  Philomedcs,  who  ad- 
vises me  to  value  every  Spectator  at  sixpence,  and 
promises  that  he  himself  will  engage  for  above  t 
hundred  of  his  acquaintance,  who  msSl  take  it  in  at 
that  price. 

Letters  from  the  female  world  are  likewise  come 
to  me,  in  great  quantities,  upon  the  same  occasiQn; 
and,  as  I  naturally  bear  a  great  deference  to  this 
part  of  our  species,  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  these 
who  approve  my  conduct  in  this  particular,  are  much 
more  numerous  than  those  who  condemn  it.    A  lam 
family  of  daughters  have  drawn  me  up  a  very  hand* 
some  remonstrance,  in  which  they  set  forth  that  their 
father  haying  refused  to  take  in  the  Spectator  sinoe 
the  additional  price  was  set  upon  it,  they  offered  him 
unanimously  to  bate  him  the  article  of  bread  and 
butter  in  the  tea-table  account,  provided  the  Spec- 
tator nught  be  served  up  to  them  every  morning  as- 
usual.     Upon  this  the  old  gentleman,  being  pleased. 

•  A  little  brandy  or  rum. 
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it  MeniBy  with  their  desire  of  improving  themselves^ 
bn  granted  them  the  continuance  both  of  the  Spec* 
tator  and  their  bread  and  butter ^  having  given  pEir- 
ticalar  arders  that  the  tea-table  ahaH  be  set  forth 
every  morning  with  its  customary  bill  of  £are^  and 
Witwmt  any  manner  of  defalcation.  I  thought  my- 
tdf  oUigea  to  mention  this  particular^  as  it  does 
hooonr  to  this  worthy  gentleman ;  and  if  the  young 
hdy,  Lsetitia^  who  sent  me  this  account^  will  ac- 
ymat  me  with  his  name>  I  will  insert  it  at  length 
m  «ne  of  my  papers^  if  he  desires  it. 

I  thoold  be  very  glad  to  find  out  any  expedient 
dmt  mi^t  alleviate  the  expense  which  tms  my  paper 
triagB  to  any  of  my  reaoers ;  and>  in  order  to  it> 
anst  propose  two  points  to  their  consideration. 
Rnt,  that  if  they  retrench  any  the  smallest  parti- 
cular in  their  ordinary  expense^  it  will  easily  make 
up  the  half-penny  a  day  which  we  have  now  under 
consideration.  Let  a  lady  sacrifice  but  a  single 
riband  to  her  morning  studies^  and  it  will  be  sufiicient : 
kt  a  &mily  burn  but  a  candle  a  night  less  than  the 
mal  number^  and  they  may  take  in  the  Spectator 
without  detriment  to  their  private  affairs. 

In  the  next  place^  if  my  readers  will  not  go  to 
Ae  price  of  buying  my  papers  by  retail^  let  them 
bive  patience^  and  they  may  buy  uiem  in  the  lump^ 
without  the  burthen  of  a  tax  upon  them.  My  specu- 
ktions>  when  they  are  sold  single^  like  cherries  upon 
the  stick,  are  delights  for  the  rich  and  wealthy :  after 
nme  time  they  come  to  market  in  greater  quantities, 
tnd  are  every  ordinary  man's  money.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  they  have  a  certain  flavour  at  their  first  appear- 
tnoe,  from  several  accidental  circumstances  of  time, 
place,  and  person,  which  they  may  lose  if  they  are 
not  taken  early  ;  but  in  this  case,  every  reader  is  to 
ctmsider,  whether  it  is  not  better  for  him  to  be  half 
«  year  behindhand  with  the  feshionable  and  polite 
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part  of  the  worlds  than  to  strain  himself  beyond  his 
circumstances.  My  bookseller  has  now  aboat  ten 
thousand  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  which  he 
is  ready  to  publish^  having  already  disposed  of  as 
large  an  edition  both  of  the  first  and  second  volume. 
As  he  is  a  person  whose  head  is  veiy  well  turned  to 
his  business,  he  thinks  they  would  be  a  very  pn^ 
present  to  be  made  to  persons  at  christenings^  mir- 
riages,  visiting  days,  and  the  like  joyful  solemnities 
as  several  other  books  are  frequently  given  at  fune- 
rals. He  has  printed  them  in  such  a  little  poitaUft 
volume,  that  many  of  them  may  be  ranged  together 
upon  a  single  plate ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  a  advcr 
of  Spectators  would  be  as  aoceptable  an  entertiiii- 
ment  to  the  ladies  as  a  salver  of  sweetmeats. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  eptgram  ktdj 
sent  to  the  writer  of  the  Spectator,  after  having  re- 
tunied  my  thanks  to  the  ingenious  anthor  of  it. 

"  SIB, 

"  Haying  heard  the  following  epigram  Tciy 
much  commended,  I  wonder  that  it  has  not  yet  had 
a  plac«  in  any  of  your  papers ;  I  think  the  snfi^ 
of  our  poet*Ianneat  should  not  be  overioookedy  whidi 
diows  the  opmifm  he  entertains  of  your  paper, 
whether  the  noCHm  he  proceeds  upon  be  tme  or  fiuae^ 
I  make  bold  to  coaTey  it  to  you,  not  kaafviBg  if  it 
hdKS  vet  coime  to  voor  hands.'' 
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ON  THE  SPECTATOR. 

BY    MR.    TATE. 
'■^  jUhuque  et  idem 

HOB.  CA&M.  SJEC.  10. 

Tou  rise  another  and  the  same. 

When  first  the  Tatler  to  a  mute  was  tum*d, 
Great  Britain  for  her  censor's  silence  moum*d ; 
Bolib'd  of  lus  sprightly  beams,  she  wept  the  night, 
TO  the  Spectator  rose  and  blazed  as  bright 
So  the  first  man  the  sun*s  first  setting  view*d, 
And  dgh'd  till  drding  day  his  joys  renew'd. 
Tet  doubtful  how  that  second  sun  to  name, 
Whether  S*  bright  successor,  or  the  same, 
So  we :  but  now  from  this  suspense  are  freed, 
Sooe  an  agrees  who  both  with  judgement  read, 
Tu  the  same  sun,  and  does  himsetf  succeed. 

o 
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HOM. 

The  mighty  force  of  ocean's  troubled  flood. 
"  SIR, 

"  Upon  reading  your  essay  concerning  the  pleasures 
tf  the  imagination,  I  fino,  among  the  three  sources 
rf  those  pleasures  which  you  have  discovered,  that 
peatness  is  one.  This  has  suggested  to  me  the 
'ttMn  why,  of  all  objects  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
^re  is  none  M'hich  affects  my  imagination  so  much- 

VOL.  XI.  K 
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as  the  sea  or  ocean.  I  cannot  see  the  heavings  of 
this  prodigious  bulk  of  waters^  even  in  a  calm^  with- 
out a  very  pleasing  astonishment;  but  when  it  is 
worked  up  in  a  tempest^  so  that  the  horizon  on  every 
side  is  nothing  but  foaming  billows  and  floating 
mountains^  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  agreeable 
horror  that  rises  from  such  a  prospect.  A  troubled 
ocean  to  a  man  who  sails  upon  it^  is^  I  thinks  the  big- 
gest object  that  he  can  see  m  motion^  and^  consequent- 
ly^ gives  his  imagination  one  of  the  highest  kindi 
of  pleasure  that  can  arise  from  greatness.  I  mmt 
confess  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  survey  this  world 
of  fluid  matter^  without  thinking  on  the  Hand  that 
flrst  poured  it  out^  and  made  a  proper  channel  fofiti 
reception.  Such  an  object  naturally  raiseB  in  my 
thoughts  the  idea  of  an  Almighty  Beings  and  con- 
vinces me  of  his  existence  as  much  as  a  metaphysioal 
demonstration.  The  imagination  prompts  the  un- 
derstandings and  by  the  greatness  of  the  sensible  ob- 
ject^  produces  in  it  the  idea  of  a  Being  who  is  neither 
circumscribed  by  time  nor  space. 

"  As  I  have  made  several  voyages  upon  the  sea,  I 
have  often  been  tossed  in  storms^  and  on  that  occa- 
sion have  frequently  reflected  on  the  descriptions  ni 
them  in  ancient  poets.  I  remember  Longinus  highly 
recommends  one  in  Horner^  because  the  poet  has  not 
amused  himself  with  little  fancies  upon  the  occasiim^ 
as  authors  of  an  inferior  genius^  whom  he  mentions, 
had  done^  but  because  he  has  gathered  together  those 
circumstances  which  are  the  most  apt  to  terrify  the 
imagination^  and  which  really  happen  in  the  raging 
of  a  tempest.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  I  prefer 
the  foUowine  description  of  a  ship  in  a  storm,  whidi 
the  Psalmisthas  made,  before  any  other  I  have  ever  met 
with.  "  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that 
do  business  in  great  waters ;  these  see  the  works  of 
the  Lord^  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.     For  He 
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oommandeth  and  raiseth  the  stonny  wind^  which 
lifteth  up  the  waves  thereof.  They  mount  up  to 
heaven^  uiey  go  down  again  to  the  depths^  their  soul 
is  melted  because  of  trouble.  They  reel  to  and  fro^ 
uid  stagger  like  a  drunken  man^  and  are  at  their 
wit's  end.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their 
trouble^  and  he  bringeth  them  out  of  their  distresses. 
He  maketh  the  storm  a  cahn^  so  that  the  waves  there- 
of are  stiU.  Then  they  are  glad^  because  they  be 
quiet,  so  He  bringeth  them  unto  their  desired  haven*.' 

"  By  the  way^  how  much  more  comfortable  as  well 
as  rational^  is  this  system  of  the  Psalmist^  than  the 
pujim  scheme  in  Virgil  and  other  poets^  where  one 
daty  is  represented  as  raising  a  storm^  and  another 
as  kying  it !  Were  we  only  to  consider  the  sublime 
in  tUs  piece  of  poetry^  what  can  be  nobler  than  the 
idea  it  gives  us  of  the  Supreme  Being  thus  raising  a 
tomnlt  among  the  elements,  and  recovering  them 
out  of  their  confusion ;  thus  troubling  and  becalm- 
ing nature. 

"  Great  painters  do  not  only  give  us  landscapes 
of  gardens,  groves,  and  meadows,  but  very  often  em- 
ploy their  pencils  upon  sea-pieces.  I  could  wish  you 
would  follow  their  example.  If  this  small  sketch 
may  deserve  a  place  among  your  works,  I  shall  ac- 
company it  with  a  divine  ode  made  by  a  gentleman 
upon  the  conclusion  of  his  travels. 


I. 

How  are  Thy  servants  blest !  O  Lord ! 

How  sure  is  their  defence ! 
Btemal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

*  Ps.  cvii.  23,  et  seq. 

k2 
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II 


In  foreign  realms  and  lands  remote. 

Supported  by  Hiy  care^ 
Throogli  bunung  dimes  I  pass'd  unlmit, 

And  breallied  in  tainted  air. 


III. 


Thy  mercy  sweeten'd  ereiy  scmI, 
Blade  every  region  please : 

The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd. 
And  smootfa'd  die  Tyrrhene  seas. 


IV. 


Think,  O  my  soul,  deroutly  think, 
Hov,  wi^  affrighted  eyes. 

Thou  saw'st  die  wide  extended  deq> 
In  all  its  horrors  rise ! 


V. 


Confiiaon  dwelt  in  erery  fuot. 

And  teu  in  er'iy  heut ; 
When  wares  on  waves,  and  gulfr  in  gulft, 

O'ercame  die  pilot's  art. 


VI. 


Tet  then  from  all  my  grieft,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  set  mefie^ 
WUlst,  in  the  confidence  of  fH-^rer, 

My  soul  took  hold  on  Thee. 


VII. 


For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  die  broken  wav^ 
I  knew  Thou  wert  not  slow  to  bear. 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 


VIII. 


The  storm  was  laid,  die  winds  retired. 

Obedient  to  Thy  win ; 
The  sea  that  roar'd  at  Thy  command. 

At  Thy  command  was  stilL 
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IX. 


In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  goodness  I'U  adore, 
And  praise  Thee  for  Thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 


X. 


0 


My  life^  if  Thou.preserv'st  my  life^ 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  Thee. 
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Domus,  et  placens  uxor, 

HOR.  GO.  ii.  14.  21. 

Thy  house  and  pleasing  wife. 

CRKBCH. 

I  HAVE  very  long  entertained  an  ambition  to  make 
the  w(nrd  wife  the  most  agreeable  and  delightful  name 
in  nature.  If  it  be  not  so  in  itself,  all  the  wiser 
part  of  mankind,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
this  day,  has  consented  in  an  error.  But  our  un- 
luippiness  in  England  has  been,  that  a  few  loose 
nien  of  genius  for  pleasure  have  turned  it  all  to  the 
gratification  of  ungovemed  desires,  in  despite  of  good 
sense,  form,  and  order ;  when  in  truth,  any  satisfeic-^ 
tion  beyond  the  boundaries  of  reason  is  but  a  step 
towards  madness  and  folly.  But  is  the  sense  of  joy 
and  accomplishment  of  desire  no  way  to  be  indulged 
or  attained  ?  and  have  we  appetites  given  us  to  be 
at  all  gratified  ?  Yes^  certainly.    Marriage  is  an  in-^ 

k3 
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stitutiou  calculated  for  a  constant  scene  of  as  much 
delight  as  our  being  is  capable  of.  Two  persons 
who  have  chosen  each  other  out  of  all  the  species, 
with  design  to  be  each  other's  mutual  comfort  and 
entertainment^  have  in  that  action  bound  themselTes 
to  be  good-humoured^  affable,  discreet,  foi^ving,  pa- 
tient^ and  joyful,  with  respect  to  each  other's  frail- 
ties and  perfections,  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  The 
wiser  of  the  two,  and  it  always  happens  one  of  them 
is  such,  will,  for  .her  or  his  own  ^ke^  H^^  things 
from  outrage  with  the  utmost  sanctity.  "Wnen  this 
union  is  thus  preserved,  as  I  have  often  said,  the 
most  indifferent  circumstance  administers  delidit 
Their  condition  is  an  endless  source  of  new  gratinca- 
tions.  The  married  man  can  say,  '  If  I  am  unao- 
ceptable  to  all  the  world  beside,  there  is  one  whom 
I  entirely  love,  that  will  receive  me  with  joy  and 
transport,  and  think  herself  obliged  to  double  her 
kindness  and  caresses  of  me  from  the  gloom  with 
which  she  sees  me  overcast.  I  need  not  dissemble 
the  sorrow  of  my  heart  to  be  agreeable  there ;  that 
very  sorrow  quickens  her  affection.* 

lliis  passion  to^^'ards  each  other,  when  once  well 
fixed,  enters  into  the  very  constitution,  and  the  kind- 
ness flows  as  easily  and  silently  as  the  blood  in  the 
veins.  When  this  affection  is  enjoyed  in  the  most 
sublime  degree,  unskilful  eyes  see  nothing  of  it ;  but 
when  it  is  subject  to  be  changed,  and  has  an  allay  in 
it  that  may  make  it  end  in  distaste,  it  is  apt  to  break 
into  rage,  or  overflow  into  fondness,  before  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Uxander  and  Viramira  are  amorous  and  yoong; 
and  have  been  married  these  two  years ;  yet  ao  they 
so  much  distinguish  each  other  in  company,  that  in 
your  conversation  with  the  dear  things  you  are  still 

Kt  to  a  sort  of  cross-purposes.     \Vhenever  you  ad- 
*S8  yourself  in  ordinary  discourse  to  Viramira,  she 
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tVBs  her  head  another  way^  and  the  answer  is  made 
to  the  dear  Uxander.     If  you  tell  a  merry  tale^  the 
wplkatimi  is  still  directed  to  her  dear;  and  when 
she  should  commend  you^  she  says  to  him^  as  if  he 
had  spoke  it,  '  That  is,  my  dear,  so  pretty.' — ^This 
puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  have  some\diere  read  in 
the  admired  memoirs  of  the  fieunous  Cervantes ;  where, 
•idiik  honest  Sancho  Pim9a  is  putting  some  necessary 
hmnble  question  concerning  Rosinante,  his  supper^  or 
Us  lodgings,  the  knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance 
ii  ever  improving  the  harmless  lowlv  hints  of  his 
squire  to  poetical  conceit^  rapture,  and  flight,  in  con- 
templation of  the  dear  Dulcinea  of  his  affections. 

(m  the  other  side,  Dictamnus  and  Moria  are  ever 
sqiiabbling ;  and  you  may  observe  them  all  the  time 
they  are  in  company,  in  a  state  of  impatience.  As 
Uxander  and  Viramira  wish  you  all  gone,  that  they 
nay  be  at  freedom  for  dalliance ;  Dictamnus  and 
-  Moria  wait  your  absence,  that  they  may  speak  their 
harsh  interpretations  on  each  other's  words  and  ac- 
tions during  the  time  you  were  ^vith  them. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  evils  at- 
tending this  condition  of  life,  arises  from  fashion. 
Prejudice  in  this  case  is  turned  the  wrong  way :  and, 
instead  of  expecting  more  happiness  than  we  shall 
nieet  with  in  it,  we  are  laughed  into  a  prepossession 
that  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  we  hope  for  lasting 
atisfiactions. 

With  all  persons  who  have  made  good  sense  the 
role  of  action,  marriage  is  described  as  the  state  ca- 
pable of  Ae  highest  human  felicity.  TuUy  has  epis- 
tles fcdl  of  affectionate  pleasure,  when  he  writes  to 
his  wife,  or  speaks  of  his  children.  But,  above  all 
the  hints  of  this  kind  I  have  met  with  in  writers  of 
ancient  date,  I  am  pleased  with  an  epigram  of  Mar- 
tial, in  honour  of  of  the  beauty  of  his  wife  Cleopatra. 
Commentators  say,  it  was  written  the  day  after  his 
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wetlding-night.  When  hia  spouse  was  n 
buthing-nmm,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  li 
came  in  upon  her  when  she  was  just  go 
water.  To  her  beauty  and  carriage  on  I 
we  owe  the  following  epigram,  which  I 
friend  Will  Honeycomb  in  French,  wh< 
lated  it  as  follows,  withont  undergtandii 
naL  I  expect  it  will  please  the  English 
the  Latin  reader. 

When  ray  bright  conBort,  now  nor  wife  nor  a 
Aihuned  and  vanton,  of  embrace  afrud, 
Fled  to  tbe  streami,  ihe  streams  my  fair  betn 
To  my  fond  eyes  she  all  transparent  stood  ; 
She  bluih'd,  I  smiled  at  the  slight  covering  fl 
Hius  through  tlie  glass  tbe  lovely  lily  glo«s> 
Hiui  through  (he  ambieitt  gem  shinei  forth  tl 
1  saw  new  charms,  and  plunged  to  teiie  my  n 
Kisses  I  snatched— the  waves  prerenud  mor 

My  friend  would  not  allow  that  this 
count  could  be  given  of  a  wife,  and  therel 
word  consort,  which,  he  learnedly  said, ' 
for  a  mistress  as  well,  and  give  a  more  { 
turn  to  the  epigram.  But,  under  favoiu 
all  other  such  fine  gentlemen,  I  cannot  b 
but  that  the  passion  a  bridegroom  has  fo 
yoong  woman  will,  by  little  and  little 
friendship,  and  then  it  is  ascended  to  a 
sure  than  it  was  in  its  first  fervour.  \ 
happww,  he  is  a  very  unfortunate  man  wh( 
into  this  state,  and  left  the  habitudes  of  1 
bare  enjoyed  with  a  faithful  friend.  Bi 
wife  proves  capable  of  filling  serious  a«  w 
tutan.  she  brings  happiness  unknown  t 
itseir.  Spenser  speais  of  each  kind  o 
preat  juiiuce,  and  attributes  the  highe 
fncndship  ;  and,  indeed,  there  b  no  dlj 
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mit^  but  by  makins  that  friendship  take  its  place 
skween  two  married  persons. 

Hard  s  tiie  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem, 
WhcB  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet. 
And  do  £sptrt  the  heart  with  power  extreme, 
'Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  down ;  to  wit, 
The  dear  aflfection  unto  kindred  sweet, 
(Vr  raging  fire  of  love  to  womenkind. 
Or  seal  of  friends  cotobined  by  virtues  meet : 
But,  of  diem  all,  the  band  of  virtuous  mind, 
Mediinks  the  gentle  heirt  should  most  assured  bind. 

For  natural  afiectioil  soon  doth  cease^ 
And  quenched  is  wifli  Cupid's  greater  flame ; 
But  £uthful  friendsttp  doUi  them  both  suppress^ 
And  them  with  maiiering  discipline  doth  tame, 
Through  thoughts  Aspiring  to  eternal  fiime. 
For  as  the  soul  dofh  rule  the  earthly  mass, 
And  an  the  servidt  of  the  body  frame ; 
So  love  of  soul  doth  love  of  body  pass, 
Koless  than  peifect  gold  surmounts  the  meanest  brass. 
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—  Digrui  satis  fortuna  revisiL 

viRO.  MV,  in.  318. 

A  just  reverse  of  fortune  on  him  waits. 

[t  is  common  with  me  to  run  from  book  to  book  to 
ancise  my  mind  with  many  objects,  and  qualify  my- 
idf  for  my  daily  labours.  After  an  hour  spent  in 
Jus  loitering  way  of  reading,  something  will  remain 
0  be  food  to  the  imagination.  The  writings  that 
dease  me  most  on  such  occasions  are  stories,  for  the 
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truth  of  wliich  there  is  good  authority.  The  mind 
of  man  is  naturally  a  lover  of  justice ;  and  when  we 
read  a  story  wherein  a  criminal  is  overtaken,  in  whom 
there  is  no  quality  which  is  the  object  of  pity>  the 
soul  enjoys  a  certain  revenge  for  the  offence  done  to 
its  nature,  in  the  wicked  actions  committed  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  history.  This  will  be  better 
understood  by  the  reader  from  the  following  nam- 
tion  itself,  than  from  any  thing  which  I  can  eay  to 
introduce  it. 

When  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  sumamed  The 
Bold,  reigned  over  spacious  dominions,  now  swal- 
•lowed  up  by  the  power  of  France,  he  heaped  many 
&vours  and  honours  upon  Claudius  Rhynaaolt,  a 
German,  who  had  served  him  in  his  wars  against  the 
insults  of  his  neighbours.  A  great  part  of  Zealand 
was  at  that  time  in  subjection  to  that  dukedom.  The 
prince  himself  was  a  person  of  singular  humanity  and 
justice.  Rhynsault,  with  no  other  real  quality  than 
courage,  had  dissimulation  enough  to  pass  uplon  hii 
generous  and  unsuspicious  master  for  a  person  of 
blunt  honesty  and  fidelity,  without  any  vice  that 
could  bias  him  from  the  execution  of  justice.  His 
highness,  prepossessed  to  his  advant^e,  upon  the 
decease  of  the  governor  of  his  chief  town  of  Zealand, 
gave  Rhynsault  that  command.  He  was  not  long 
seated  in  that  government,  before  he  cast  his  eyes 
upon  Sapphira,  a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty,  the 
ivife  of  Paul  Danvelt,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  city, 
under  his  protection  and  government.  Rhynsault 
was  a  man  of  a  warm  constitution,  and  violent  incli- 
nation to  women,  and  not  unskilled  in  the  soft  arts 
which  win  their  fsivour.  He  knew  what  it  was  to 
enjoy  the  satis^urtions  which  are  reaped  from  the  pos- 
session of  beauty,  but  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
decencies,  honours,  and  delicacies,  that  attend  the 
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ptnicHi  towards  them  in  ele^nt  minds.     However, 
ke  had  so  much  of  the  world,  that  he  had  a  great 
share  of  the  language  which  usually  prevails  upon 
the  weaker  part  of  that  sex ;  and  he  could  with  his 
tODgne  utter  a  passion  with  which  his  heart  was 
whdly  untouched.   He  was  one  of  those  brutal  minds 
which  can  be  gratified  with  the  violation  of  innocence 
and  beauty,  without  the  least  pity,  passion,  or  love 
to  that  with  which  they  are  so  much  delighted. 
Ingratitude  is  a  vice  inseparable  to  a  lustful  man ; 
and  the  possession  of  a  woman  by  him,  who  has  no 
thought  but  allaying  a  passion  painful  to  himself,  is 
aecesHurily  followed  by  distaste  and  aversion.   Rhyn- 
Molt,  being,  resolved  to  accomplish  his  will  on  the 
ynSf  ai  Dsmvelt,  left  no  arts  untried  to  get  into  a 
ftmiUarity  at  her  house ;  but  she  knew  his  character 
and  disposition  too  well,  not  to  shun  all  occasions 
that  might  ensnare  her  into  his  conversation.     The 
governor,  despairing  of  success  by  ordinary  means, 
apprehended  and  imprisoned  her  husband,  under 
pretence  of  an  information,  that  he  was  guilty  of  a 
eorrespondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  duke  to  be- 
tiay  the  town  into  their  possession.    This  design  had 
its  desired  effect ;  and  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate 
Danvelt,  the  day  before  that  which  was  appointed  for 
kis  execution,  presented  herself  in  the  hall  of  the, 
governor's  house,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  apart- 
ment, threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  holding  his  knees 
bcseeched  his  mercy.     Rhynsault  beheld  her  ^vith 
a  dissembled  satisfaction ;   and,  assuming  an  air  of 
thought  and  authority,  he  bid  her  arise,  and  told  her 
she  must  follow  him  to  his  closet ;  and,  asking  her 
whether  she  knew  the  hand  of  the  letter  he  pulled 
OQt  of  his  pocket,  went  from  her,  leaving  this  admo- 
nition aloud :  '  If  you  would  save  your  husband,  you 
most  give  me  an  account  of  all  you  know  without 
prevaiicatiim ;  for  every  body  is  satisfied  he  was  too 
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fond  of  ydu  to  be  able  to  hide  from  you  the  na 
the  rest  of  the  conspirators^  or  any  other  parti 
whatsoever.'  He  went  to  his  closet^  and  socn 
the  lady  was  sent  for  to  an  audience.  The  ai 
knew  ms  distance  when  matters  of  state  were 
debated ;  and  the  governor^  lapng  aside  the  ai 
which  he  had  appeared  in  public^  begail  to  1 
supplicant^  to  rally  an  affliction  which  it  was 
power  easily  to  remove^  and  relieve  an  innocen 
from  his  imprisonment.  She  easily  perceived  ] 
Mention ;  and^  bathed  in  tears^  began  to  deprec 
wicked  a  design.  Lust^  like  ambition  takes  in  i 
faculties  of  the  mind  and  body  into  its  servic 
subjection.  Her  becoming  tears^  her  honest  an 
the  wringing  of  her  hands^  and  the  many  cl 
of  her  posture  and  figure  in  the  vehemence  of  f 
ing^  were  but  so  many  attitudes  in  which  he  1 
her  beauty^  and  further  incentives  of  his  desire, 
humanity  was  lost  in  that  one  appetite^  and  1 
nified  to  her  in  so  many  plain  terms  that  he  wi 
happy  till  he  had  possessed  her^  and  nothin, 
should  be  the  price  of  her  husband's  life :  an 
must  before  the  following  noon  pronounce  the  < 
or  enlargement^  of  Danvdlt.  Arter  this  notific 
when  he  saw  Sapphira  enough  again  distract 
make  the  subject  of  their  discourse  to  oommoi 
appear  dififerent  from  what  it  was^  he  called  sei 
to  conduct  her  to  the  gate.  Loaded  with  insu] 
able  affliction,  she  immediately  repairs  to  hex 
band;  and,  having  signified  to  his  gaolers  tht 
had  a  proposal  to  make  to  her  husband  from  the  ( 
nor,  she  was  left  alone  with  him,  revealed  to  hi 
that  had  passed,  and  represented  the  endless  a 
she  was  in  between  love  to  his  person,  and  fi( 
to  his  bed.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  sharp 
tion  this  honest  pair  was  in  upon  such  an  inci 
in  lives  not  used  to  any  but  ordinary  occunn 
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The  man  was  bridled  by  shame  from  speaking  what 

his  fear  prompted^  upon  so  near  an  approach  of  death; 

bat  let  fedl  words  that  signified  to  her^  he  should  not 

think  her  polluted^  though  she  had  not  yet  confessed 

to  him  that  the  governor  had  violated  her  person^ 

ance  he  knew  her  will  had  no  part  in  the  action. 

She  parted  from  him  with  this  oblique  permission  to 

save  a  life  he  had  not  resolution  enough  to  resign  for 

the  safety  of  his  honour. 

The  next  momins  the  unhappy  Sapphira  attend- 
ed the  governor^  and  being  lea  into  a  remote  apart- 
ment, submitted  to  his  desires.  Khynsault  com- 
mended her  charms,  claimed  her  familiarity  after 
iviiat  passed  between  them,  and  with  an  air  of  gaiety, 
in  the  language  of  a  gallant,  bid  her  return,  and  take 
ker  husband  out  of  prison :  *  but,'  continued  he,  '  my 
fidr  one  must  not  be  offended  that  I  have  taken  care 
he  should  not  be  an  interruption  to  our  future  as- 
signations.' These  last  words  foreboded  what  she 
^Nind  when  she  came  to  the  gaol — ^her  husband  exe- 
CQted  by  the  order  of  Rhynsault ! 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  woman,  who  was  full  of 
tears  and  lamentations  during  the  whole  course  of 
her  affliction,  uttered  neither  sigh  nor  complaint,  but 
stood  fixed  with  grief  at  this  consummation  of  her 
misfortunes.  She  betook  herself  to  her  abode ;  and, 
after  having,  in  solitude,  paid  her  devotions  to  Him 
who  is  the  avenger  of  innocence,  she  repaired  pri- 
vately to  court.  Her  person,  and  a  certain  grandeur 
of  sorrow,  negligent  of  forms,  gained  her  passage 
into  the  presence  of  the  duke  her  sovereign.  Aa 
Kon  as  she  came  into  the  presence,  she  broke  forth 
into  the  following  words: '  Behold,  O  mighty  Charles, 
s  wretch  weary  of  life,  though  it  has  always  been 
spent  with  innocence  and  virtue.  It  is  not  in  your 
power  to  redress  my  injuries,  but  it  i«  to  avenge  them. 
And  if  the  protection  of  the  distressed,  the  punish^ 
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ment  of  oppressors,  is  a  task  worthy  a  prince,  1 1 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  ample  matter  for  doing  ho] 
to  his  own  great  name,  and  wiping  infamy  o: 
mine.' 

When  she  had  spoken  this,  she  delivered  the  c 
a  paper  reciting  her  story.  He  read  it  with  all 
emotions  that  indignation  and  pity  could  raise 
prince  jealous  of  his  honour  in  the  behaviour  of 
officers,  and  prosperity  of  his  subjects. 

Upon  an  appointed  day,  Rhynsault  was  sen 
to  court,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  of  the  cou 
confronted  by  Sapplura.  The  prince  asking, 
you  know  that  lady  ?'  Rhynsault,  as  soon  as  he  c 
recover  his  surprise,  told  the  duke  he  would  m 
her,  if  his  highness  would  please  to  think  that  i 
paration.  The  duke  seemeid  contented  with  hii 
swer,  and  stood  by  during  the  immediate  solemi 
tion  of  the  ceremony.  At  the  conclusion  of  it  he 
Rhynsault,  ^  Thus  far  you  have  done  as  constra 
by  my  authority :  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  of  your  ] 
usage  of  her,  without  you  sign  a  gift  of  your  w 
estate  to  her  after  your  decease.'  To  the  perform 
of  this  also  the  duke  was  a  witness.  Wheii  t 
two  acts  were  executed,  the  duke  turned  to  the  1 
and  told  her,  *  It  now  remains  for  me  to  put  yo 
quiet  possession  of  what  your  husband  has  so  \h 
tifully  bestowed  on  you ;'  and  ordered  the  immec 
execution  of  Rhynsault. 

T 
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Qjncpttd  est  boni  nwris  levitate  extiiii^;uitur, 

SENECA. 

I^vHy  of  behaviour  is  the  bane  of  all  that  is  good  and  virtjuous. 
"  DEAR  MR.  SPECTATOR^ 

''  I  AM  a  young  woman  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
I  do  assure  you  a  maid  of  unspotted  reputation, 
^ded  upon  a  very  careful  carriage  in  all  my  looks, 
wordf,  and  actions.     At  the  same  time  I  must  own 
to  you,  that  it  is  with  much  constraint  to  flesh  and 
Uood  that  my  behaviour  is  so  strictly  irreproach-^ 
aUe;  for  I  am  naturally  addicted  to  mirth,  to  gaiety, 
to  a  free  air,  to  motion,  and  gadding.     Now,  what 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  and  is  some  dis« 
oonrBgement  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  is,  that  the 
yoong  women  who  run  into  greater  freedoms  with 
the  men  are  more  taken  notice  of  than  I  am.     The 
men  are  such  unthinking  sots,  that  they  do  not  pre- 
fer her  who  restrains  all  her  passions  and  affections, 
wd  keeps  much  within  the  bounds  of  what  is  lawful, 
to  her  who  goes  to  the  utmost  verge  of  innocence, 
and  parleys  at  the  very  brink  of  vice,  whether  she 
shall  be  a  wife  or  a  mistress.     But  I  must  appeal  to 
your  Spectatorial  wisdom,  who,  I  find,  have  passed 
very  much  of  your  time  in  the  study  of  woman, 
whether  this  is  not  a  most  unreasonable  proceeding. 
1  have  read  somewhere  that  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury 
asserts,  that  continent  persons  have  more  of  what  they 
contain,  than  those  who  give  a  loose  to  their  desires. 
According  to  this  rule,  let  there  be  equal  age,  equal 
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wit,  aiid  equal  good-hnmour^  in  the  woman  of  pru- 
doncis  and  her  of  liberty  :  what  stores  has  he  to  ex- 
pect who  takes  the  former  ?  What  refuse  must  he  be 
contented  with  who  chooses  the  latter  ?  Well,  but 
1  sat  down  to  ^vrite  to  you  to  vent  my  indignation 
Against  sevend  ])ert  creatures  who  are  addressed  to 
and  courted  in  this  place,  while  poor  I,  and  two  or 
tliree  like  me.,  are  wnolly  unregarded. 

••  Every  one  of  these'affect  gaining  the  hearts  of 

Tonr  sex.     Tliis  is  generally  attempted  by  a  pardcop 

lar  manner  of  carrying  themselves  with  familiaiity. 

Olvceni  has  a  dancing  i^-alk,  and  keeps  time  in  her 

imiiniuy  gait.     Chloe,  her  sister,  who  is  imwiUhig 

to  interrupt  her  conquests,  comes  into  the  room  be- 

fiuv  her  with  a  familiar  run.   Duldssa  takes  advan- 

tago  of  the  appioach  of  the  winter,  and  has  intn- 

dmwi  a  \*er)-  pivtty  shiver :  dosing  up  her  sluNildai^ 

and  shrinking  as  she  moves.     All  tnat  are  in  tlui 

niinle  carr)'  their  fans  betiiven  both  hands  befive 

thom.     Du]oi;i%siS.  herstelf.  who  is  author  of  thii  air, 

ailds  the  |wiiy  run  to  it :  and  has  also,  when  she  ii 

in  vx^rv  gixxl  humour,  a  taking  tamiBarity  in  thrair- 

ing  horsf^If  into  the  Knv^si  svat  in  the  ram,  and 

leuiug  hf*r  h\v|vd  |v?TiiX«ts  fiJl  with  a  faicky  dfr 

<v^:vY  aK>w:  ber.     1  kxsow  she  pnciijes  this  ^t  of 

Kx:ir.c  ^\*w::  iv.  her  ohi:r.S*r ;  snd  indevd  she  ioa 

::  i#  ^volI  i$  y\vj:  «'j;\  Ti^^*  5t>tf^r.  ir:  s«r«*  fall  dova 

i^i^i.l  :::  ::  Trs^.lv.     N.:  :>:■  U-^iK  iziiltwacy  in  her 

^\^-.re.     1:  v.^c  >.::'.-  ^•c^-^if*.l  -a hi:  }r\:^T  eartaaa 

ar.*  ^-Tirrtod  v^  i:  :>.,'  5v,d  s^'i  v^rse  it  the  uxane.it 

>»:^  C-'»v  >■*■»-  i  i:.:*;!::  h."»  l'^ll,*'^^5si  ril-.:=iT»s  into  her 

<at^-     K:rr  ":$  i  1- ::!','  ^ri-":--^  ^  -1  :hi.:  2s  t>«t  cbb- 

3ti3S4C.  '^i-i:  r.^iiis  r^-r  vrsf  .f  .»:-:-:}  .•i-.i:  £ri unbared, 

Jtajbi  va^-jAT*  :!:•?  *j:5>ri>:^  -.":'.  i.~  jL:r.*-.riC  vb^op  her 

WCHSMO^     K^3iwCJk'r^:xiJk:<i£C7>:«.saidGiUs 
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her  romp^  and  then  looks  round  to  see  what  youilg 
men  stare  at  her. 

"  It  would  take  up  more  than  can  come  into  one 
of  your  papers^  to  enumerate  all  the  particular  airs 
of  the  younger  company  in  this  place.  But  I  cannot 
omit  Dulceorella^  whose  manner  is  the  most  indo- 
lent imaginable^  but  still  as  watchful  of  conquest  as 
the  busiest  virgin  among  us.     She  has  a  peculiar  art 
of  staring  at  a  young  fellow^  till  she  sees  she  has 
got  him^  and  inflamed  him  by  so  much  observation. 
When  she  sees  she  has  him^  and  he  begins  to  toss 
his  head  upon  it^  she  is  immediately  short-sighted^ 
and  labours  to  observe  what  he  is  at  a  distance^  with 
her  eyes  half  shut.     Thus  the  captive  that  thought 
her  test  struck^  is  to  make  very  near  approaches^  or 
he  wfaoUy  disr^arded.     This  artifice  has  done  more 
oecation  than  all  the  ogling  of  the  rest  of  the  wo- 
aen  here^  with  the  utmost  variety  of  half  glances^ 
attentive    heedlessnesses^     childish    inadvertences^ 
hsQ^y  contempts^  or  artificial  oversights.    After  I 
lave  said  thus  much  of  ladies  among  us  who  fight 
thus  regalulYy  I  am  to  complain  to  you  of  a  set  of 
fiooiliar  romps^  who  have  broken  through  all  com-* 
Bon  rules^  &nd  have  thought  of  a  very  effectual  way 
of  showing  more  charms  than  all  of  us.     These^ 
Mr.  Spectator^  are  the  svmigers.     You  are  to  know 
these  careless  pretty  creatures  are  very  innocents 
again :  and  it  is  to  be  no  matter  what  they  do^  for  it 
is  all  harmless  freedom.     They  get  on  ropes^  as  you 
must  have  seen  the  children,  and  are  swung  by  their 
men  visitants.     The  jest  is,  that  Mr.  Such-a-on& 
ean  name  the  colour  of  Mrs.  Such-a-one's  stockings  ;  C 
and  she  tells  him  he  is  a  lying  thief,  so  he  is,  and 
fall  of  roguery ;  and  she  will  lay  a  wager,  and  her 
sister  shdl  tell  the  truth  if  he  says  right,  and  he 
cannot  tell  what  colour  her  garters  are  of.     In  this 

l3 
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diversion  there  are  very  many  pretty  shrieks^  not  so 
much  for  fear  of  fiedlmg,  as  that  their  petticoats 
should  untie ;  for  there  is  a  great  care  had  to  avoid 
improprieties :  and  the  lover  who  swings  the  lady  is 
to  tie  ner  clothes  very  close  with  his  hatband^  be- 
fore she  admits  him  to  throw  up  her  heels. 

*^  Now^  Mr.  Spectator^  except  you  can  note  these 
wantonnesses  in  their  beginnings^  and  bring  us  sober 
girls  into  observation^  itiere  is  no  help  for  it ;  we 
must  swim  with  the  tide;   the  coquettes  are  too 
powerful  a  party  for  us.     To  look  into  the  merit  of 
a  r^ular  and  well-behaved  woman  is  a  slow  thing. 
A  loose  trivial  song  gains  the  affections^  when  a  wise 
homily  is  not  attended  to.     There  is  no  other  way 
but  to  make  war  upon  them^  or  we  must  go  over  to 
them.     As  for  my  part,  I  will  show  all  the  world  it 
is  not  for  want  of  charms  that  I  stand  so  long  un- 
asked ;  and  if  you  do  not  take  measures  for  the  im- 
mediate redress  of  us  rigids,  as  the  fellows  call  ub, 
I  can  move  with  a  speakmg  mien,  can  look  signifi- 
cantly, can  lisp,  can  trip,  can  loll,  can  starts  cm 
blush,  can  rage,  can  weep,  if  I  must  do  it,  and  csn 
be  frighted  as  agreeably  as   any  she  in  "RnglftiA 
All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  Spectatoml 
consideration,  with  all  humility,  by 

''  Your  most  humble  servant. 

'^MATIJLDA  MOHAIB." 

**  Tunbridg«V  Sept.  18." 

T 
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No.  493.    THURSDAY,  SEPT.  25,  1712. 


Qnudem  commendes,  etiam  atque  etiam  tiqnce,  ne  mot 
Ineutiant  aUena  tibi  peccata  pudorem, 

HOB.  EFIST.  i.  18.  76. 

Commend  not,  till  a  man  is  throughly  known  : 
A  rascal  praised,  you  make  his  &udts  your  own. 

ANOK. 

It  18  no  unpleasant  matter  of  speculation  to  con- 
sider the  recommendatory  epistles  that  pass  round 
this  town  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  abuse  people 
put  upon  one  another  in  that  kind.     It  is  mdeed 
oome  to  that  pass,  that,  instead  of  being  the  testi- 
mony of  merit  in  the  person  recommended,  the  true 
raidmg  of  a  letter  of  this  sort  is,  '  The  bearer  hereof 
is  80  uneasy  to  me,  that  it  will  be  an  act  of  charity 
in  you  to  take  him  off  my  hands ;  whether  you  pre- 
fer him  or  not,  it  is  all  one ;  for  I  have  no  manner 
of  kindness  for  him,  or  obligation  to  him  or  his ; 
and  do  what  you  please-  as  to  that.'     As  negligent 
as  men  are  in  this  respect,  a  point  of  honour  is  con- 
cerned in  it ;  and  there  is  nothing  a  man  should  be 
more  ashamed  of,  than  passing  a  worthless  creature 
into  the  service  or  interests  of  a  man  who  has  never 
injured  you.     The  women  indeed  are  a  little  too 
keen  in  their  resentments  to  trespass  often  this  way: 
bat  you  shall  sometimes  know,  that  the  mistress  and 
the  maid  shall  quarrel,  and  give  each  other  very  free 
language,  and  at  last  the  lady  shall  be  pacified  to 
turn  her  out  of  doors,  and  give  her  a  very  good 
word  to  any  body  else.     Hence  it  is  that  you  see, 
in  a  year  and  half's  time,  the  same  hce  a  domestic 
in  all  parts  of  the  town.    Good-breeding  and  good-i 
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nature  lead  people  in  a  great  measure  to  this  injus- 
tice :    when  suitors  of  no  consideration  will  have 
confidence  enough   to  press   upon  their  superiors^ 
those  in  power  are  tender  of  speaking  the  excep- 
tions they  have  against  them,  and  are  mortgaged 
into  promises  out  of  their  impatience  of  importunity* 
In  this  latter  case,  it  would  be  a  very  usenil  ^'JJJii'y 
to  know  the  history  of  recommendations.      There 
are,  you  must  know,  certain  abetters  of  this  way 
of  torment,  to  make  it  a  profession  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  candidates.     These  gentlemen  let  out  their 
impudence  to  their  clients,  and  supply  any  defective 
recommendation,  by  informing  how  such  and  such  a 
man  is  to  be  attacked.     They  will  tell  you,  get  the 
least  scrap  from  Mr.  Such-a-one,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  them.     When  one  of  these  undertakers  has  your 
business  in  hand,  you  may  be  sick,  absent  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  patron  shall  be  worried,  or  yoa 
prevail.     I  remember  to  have  been  shown  a  gentle- 
man some  years  ago,  who  punished  a  whole  people 
for  their  facility  in  giving  their  credentials.     Tni* 
person  had  belonged  to  a  regiment  which  did  duty 
in  the  West  Indies,  and,  by  the  mortality  of  tl» 
place,  happened  to  be  commanding  officer  in  the  co- 
lony.    He  oppressed  his  subjects  with  great  frank-     , 
ness,  till  he  became  sensible  that  he  was  heartily 
hated  b)r  every  man  under  his  command.    When  he 

A^^^^  ^®  ^^^^  *^  ^  *^^^^  detestable,  in  a  pre- 
tended fit  of  dishumour,  and  feigned  uneasiness  rf 
living  where  he  found  he  was  so  universally  unae- 
ceptable,  he  communicated  to  the  chief  inliabitantft 
a  design  he  had  to  return  for  England,  provided 
th^would  ^e  him  ample  testimonials  of  their  ap- 
probation.    The  pknters  came  into  it  to  a  rnaiH 
t^inr  T),^''''^*'?"  ^"^  ^'"^  deserving  the  quite  con- 
SJJir^  J^''^^^^  generosity,  and  courage  ^vere 
inserted  m  h,s   ommission,  not  ciuitting  the^eneral 
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md-liking  of  people  of  all  conditions  in  the  colony. 
The  gentleman  returns  for  England^  and  within  few 
months  after  came  back  to  them  their  governor^ 
QQ  the  strength  of  their  own  testimonials. 

Such  a  rebuke  as  this  cannot  indeed  happen  to 
easy  recommenders^  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
from  one  hand  to  another ;  but  how  would  a  man 
bear  to  have  it  said  to  him^  '  The  person  I  took  into 
confidence  on  the  credit  you  gave  him^  has  proved 
hhid,  unjust^  and  has  not  answered  any  way  the 
duiracter  you  gave  me  of  him?' 

I  cannot  but  conceive  very  good  hopes  of  that 
ab,  Jack  Toper  of  the  Temple^  for  an  honest  scru- 
pokmsness  in  this  point.  A  friend  of  his  meeting 
with  a  servant  that  had  formerly  lived  with  Jack^ 
nd  having  a  mind  to  take  him^  sent  to  him  to  know 
wint  &ult8  the  fellow  had^  since  he  could  not  please 
lodi  a  careless  fellow  as  he  was.  His  answer  was 
>8  follows: 

"  Thomas  that  lived  with  me  was  turned  away 
because  he  was  too  good  for  me.  You  know  I  live 
in  taverns ;  he  is  an  orderly^  sober  rascal^  and  thinks 
much  to  sleep  in  an  entry  till  two  in  a  morning. 
He  told  me  one  day^  when  he  was  dressing  me^  that 
be  wondered  I  was  not  dead  before  now^  since  I 
went  to  dinner  in  the  evening,  and  went  to  supper 
at  two  in  the  morning.  We  were  coming  dfown 
Essex-street  one  night  a  little  flustered,  and  I  was 
giving  him  the  word  to  alarm  the  watch;  he 
nad  the  impudence  to  tell  me  it  was  against  the 
law.  You  that  are  married,  and  live  one  day  after 
another  the  same  way,  and  so  on  the  whole  week,  I 
dare  say  will  like  him^  and  he  will  be  glad  to  have 
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more  than  once  with  an  account  of  the  reoeptioi 
which  he  met  with  from  a  very  ^Eunous  mdeipendeM 
minister^  who  was  head  of  a  college  *  in  those  tmwi 
This  gentleman  was  then  a  young  adventurer  in  lb 
repubUc  of  letters,  and  just  fitted  out  for  the  md 
versity  with  a  good  cargo  of  Latin  and  Ghreek.  ffi 
friends  were  resolved  tibat  he  should  try  his  ftttoai 
at  an  election  which  was  drawing  near  in  the  col 
l^e,  of  which  the  independent  minister  "vdicm  ] 
have  before  mentioned  was  governor.  The  yootll 
according  to  custom,  waited  on  him  in  order  to  h 
examined.  He  was  received  at  the  door  by  a  iv 
vant  who  was  one  of  that  gloomy  generation  Ail 
were  then  in  fashion.  He  conducted  him,  wid 
great  silence  and  seriousness,  to  a  long  gallery,  wliidi 
was  darkened  at  noon-day,  and  had  only  a  single  a» 
die  burning  in  it.  After  a  short  stay  in  this  infill 
choly  apartment,  he  was  led  into  a  chmnber  hung  will 
black,  where  he  entertained  himself  for  some  tiM 
by  the  glimmering  of  a  taper  till  at  length  the  hoi 
of  the  coU^e  came  out  to  him  from  an  inner  liam, 
with  half  a  dozen  nightcaps  upon  his  head,  and  • 
religious  horror  in  his  countenance.  The  young  aM 
trembled :  but  his  fears  increased,  when  instead  d 
being  asked  what  progress  he  had  made  in  leamnjL 
he  was  examined  now  he  abounded  in  grace.  Ui 
Latin  and  Greek  stood  him  in  little  stead  ;  he  WM 
to  give  an  account  only  of  the  state  of  his  WRllj 
whether  he  was  of  the  number  of  the  elect ;  wU 
was  the  occasion  of  his  conversion ;  upon  what  dq 
of  the  month,  and  hour  of  the  day  it  happened  ;  hm 
it  was  carried  on,  and  when  completed.  The  wImIi 
examination  was  summed  up  with  one  short 


*  The  head  of  a  coDege  was  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  S.  T.  I 
president  of  Magdalen  coUege  in  Oxford,  and  one  of  the 
of  ^Tiiies  who  lat  at  Weftminster. 
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mmdj,  whether  he  was  prepared  for  death  ?  The 
\m,  who  had  been  bred  up  by  honest  parents^  was 
fii^ted  oat  of  his  wits  at  the  solemnity  of  the  pro- 
ending,  and  especially  by  the  last  dreadful  interroga- 
tvy;  80  that,  upon  making  his  escape  out  of  this 
Mae  of  mourning  he  could  never  be  brought  a  se- 
eond  time  to  the  examination,  as  not  being  able  to  go 
Arou^  the  terrors  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  form  and  outside  of 
niig;ia&  is  pretty  well  worn  out  among  us^  there  are 
■toy  persons,  who,  by  a  natural  undieerfidness  of 
knt,  mistaken  notions  of  piety,  or  weakness  of  un- 
(kntanding,  loYe  to  indulge  this  uncomfortable  way 
d  life,  and  give  up  themselves  a  prey  to  grief  and 
■dkncholY.  Superstitious  fears  and  groun^ess  scru- 
jki  cut  them  off  from  the  pleasures  of  conversation, 
ttd  all  those  social  entertainments  which  are  not 
rnHj  iimooent  but  laudable ;  as  if  mirth  was  made 
ftr  reprobates,  and  cheerfulness  of  heart  denied  those 
nb  are  the  only  persons  that  have  a  proper  title 
to  it 

Sombrins  is  one  of  these  sons  of  sorrow.  He 
Amks  bimBplf  obliged  in  duty  to  be  sad  and  discon- 
nkte.  He  looks  on  a  sudden  fit  of  laughter  as  a 
keach  of  his  baptismal  vow.  An  innocent  jest  startles 
Um  like  blasphemy.  •  Tell  him  of  one  who  is  ad- 
naeed  to  a  title  of  honour,  he  lifts  up  his  hands  and 
c^;  describe  a  public  ceremony,  he  shakes  his 
Ind ;  show  him  a  gay  equipage,  ne  blesses  himself. 
An  the  little  ornaments  of  life  are  pomps  and  vani- 
ties. Mirth  is  wanton,  and  wit  pro^e.  He  is  scan- 
ddixed  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and  at  childhood 
ftr  being  playful.  He  sits  at  a  cnristening  or  a  mar- 
riage feast  as  at  a  fimeral ;  sighs  at  the  conclusion 
uf  a  merry  story ;  and  grows  devout  when  the  rest  of 
the  company  grow  pleasant.  After  all,  Sombrius  is 
I  religious  man^  and  would  have  behaved  himself 

YOL.  XI.  M 
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very  properly,  had  he  lived  when  Christiaiuty  i 
imuer  a  general  persecution. 

I  would  by  no  means  presume  to  tax  sueh  chsn 
ters  with  hypocrisy,  as  is  done  too  frequently ;  tl 
being  a  vice  which  1  think  none  but  He  who  kno 
the  secrets  of  men's  hearts  should  pretend  to  dii 
ver  in  another,  where  the  proofs  of  it  do  not  amm 
to  a  demonstration.  On  the  contrary,  as  there  t 
many  excellent  persons  who  are  weighed  down 
this  habitual  sorrow  of  heart,  they  rather  deserve  < 
compassion  than  our  reproaches.  I  think,  howev 
they  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  such  ft  1 
haviour  does  not  deter  men  from  a  religious  life, 
representing  it  as  an  unsociable  state,  that  est 
guishes  all  joy  and  gladness,  darkens  the  hce  ef  j 
ture,  and  destroys  me  relish  of  being  itsel£ 

I  have,  in  former  papers  shown  how  great  a  ti 
dency  there  is  to  cheerfulness  in  religion,  aad  h 
such  a  frame  of  mind  is  not  only  the  most  lovely,  1 
the  most  commendable  in  a  virtuous  person.  In  ski 
those  who  represent  religion  in  so  unamiable  a  lig 
are  like  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  to  make  a  disoon 
of  the  Land  of  Promise,  when  by  their  reports  ti 
discouraged  the  people  from  entering  upon  it.  Th 
who  show  us  the  joy,  the  cheerfrilness,  the  good  I 
mour,  that  naturally  spring  up  in  this  happy  sti 
are  like  the  spies  brmging  along  with  them  the  cfa 
ters  of  grapes  and  delicious  fruits,  that  might  inv 
their  companions  into  the  pleasant  country  whi 
produced  them  *. 

An  eminent  pagan  writer  f  has  made  a  discom 
to  show  that  tne  atheist,  who  denies  a  God,  d 
him  less  dishonour  than  the  man  who  owns  his  bei] 


*  Numb.  ch.  xiii. 

Flut.  Ilt^i  LitgHeufMuttf,    Plut.  Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  866. 
Steph  1572  ISmo. 
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bat  at  the  same  time  believes  him  to  be  cruel^  hard 
to  please>  and  terrible  to  human  nature.  '  For  my 
own  part/  says  he^  '  I  would  rather  it  should  be  said 
of  me,  that  there  was  never  any  such  man  as  Plu- 
tarch^  than  that  Plutarch  was  ill-natured^  capricious^ 
or  inhuman.' 

If  we  may  believe  our  logicians^  man  is  distin- 
SQished  from  all  other  creatures  by  the  Acuity  of 
ttogliter.  He  has  a  heart  capable  of  mirths  and  na- 
tonuly  disposed  to  it.  It  is  not  the  business  of  virtue 
t0  exnrpate  the  afiections  of  the  mind^  but  to  regu- 
late them.  It  may  moderate  and  restrain,  but  was 
not  designed  to  banish  gladness  from  the  heart  of 
nao.  Religion  contracts  the  circle  of  our  pleasures, 
hat  leaves  it  wide  enough  for  her  votaries  to  expa- 
tiate in.  The  oontempation  of  the  Divine  Being 
and  the  exercise  of  virtue,  are,  in  their  own  nature^ 
ao  fiur  firam  excluding  all  gladness  of  heart,  that  they 
tn  perpetual  sources  of  it.  In  a  word,  the  true 
apint  of  religion  cheers,  as  well  as  composes,  the 
aool ;  it  banishes  indeed  all  levity  of  behaviour,  all 
nckms  and  dissolute  mirth ;  but  in  exchange  fills  the 
mind  with  a  perpetual  serenity,  uninterrupted  cheer- 
fulness, and  an  habitual  inclination  to  please  others^ 
aa  well  as  to  be  pleased  in  itself. 
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find  in  the  Jews^  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  religion  or  people^  I  can^  in  the  first  place, 
attribute  their  numbers  to  nothing  but  their  constant 
employment,  their  abstinence,  then-  exemption  from 
wars,  and  above  all,  their  frequent  marriages ;  fiir 
they  look  on  celibacy  as  an  accursed  state,  and  g^ 
nerally  are  married  before  twenty,  as  hoping  the 
Messiah  may  descend  from  them. 

The  dispersion  of  the,  Jews  into  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  is  the  second  remarkable  particular  of  thifc 
people,  though  not  so  hard  to  be  accounted  for.  Thcj 
were  always  in  rebellions  and  tumults  while  iJidr 
had  the  temple  and  holy  city  in  view ;  for  wbaA 
reason,  they  have  often  been  driven  out  of  their  old 
habitations  in  the  land  of  promise.  They  have  ii 
often  been  banished  out  of  most  other  places  wliae 
they  have  settled,  which  must  very  much  dispene 
and  scatter  a  people,  and  oblige  them  to  seek  a  ihe-  1 
lihood  where  they  can  find  it.  Besides,  the  whole  \ 
people  is  now  a  race  of  such  merchants  as  are  wbih 
derers  by  profession,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  is 
most,  if  not  all  places,  incapable  of  either  lands  or 
offices  that  might  engage  them  to  make  any  part  rf 
the  world  their  home. 

This  dispersion  would  probably  have  lost  their 
religion,  had  it  not  been  secured  by  the  str^iigth  of 
its  constitution :  for  they  are  to  live  all  in  a  bodf; 
and  generally  within  the  same  enclosure :  to  marrj' 
among  themselves,  and  to  eat  no  meats  that  are  not 
killed  or  prepared  their  own  way.  This  shuts  then 
out  from  all  table  conversation,  and  the  most  agree- 
able intercourses  of  life ;  and,  by  consequence,  ex- 
cludes them  from  the  most  probable  means  of  cob- 
version. 

If,  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  what  providentiil 
reason  may  be  assigned  for  these  three  particolaiSf 
we  ^all  find  that  their  numbers^  dispersion^  andad^ 
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96  to  their  religion^  have  furnished  every  age^ 
rery  nation  of  the  world,  with  the  strongest 
lents  for  the  Christian  &ith,  not  only  as  these 
Murticolars  are  foretold  of  them^  but  as  they 
alves  are  the  depositaries  of  these  and  aU  the 
prophecies  which  tend  to  their  own  confusion. 
number  furnishes  us  with  a  sufficient  cloud  of 
■68  that  attest  the  truth  of  the  Old  Bible, 
dispersion  spreads  these  witnesses  through  all 
jt  tne  worlcC  the  adherence  to  their  region 
their  testimony  unquestionable.  Had  the 
body  of  Jews  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
mid  certainly  have  thought  all  the  prophecies 
Old  Testament,  that  relate  to  the  coming  and 
r  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  forged  by  Christians, 
aye  looked  upon  them,  with  the  prophecies  of 
lyls,  as  made  many  years  after  the  events  they 
ioi  to  foretel. 
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Gnatum  pariter  uti  his  decwi^  aut  etiam  an^i&iSt 
QuM  ilia  atas  magis  ad  fuse  tUenda  idtmea  est. 

TXA.  HKAUT.  ACT.  i.  8C.  I.  80. 

Your  son  ought  to  have  shared  in  these  things,  because  youth  i 
best  suited  to  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

"  3tfR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  Those  ancients  who  were  the  most  accurate  n 
their  remarks  on  the  genius  and  temper  of  maoldod 
by  considering  the  various  bent  and  scope  of  on 
actions,  throughout  the  progress  of  life,  nave  wid 
great  exactness  allotted  inclinations  and  objects  • 
desire  particular  to  every  stage,  according  to  the  Si 
ferent  circumstances  of  our  conversation  and  fortns 
through  the  several  periods  of  it.  Hence  they  wer 
disposed  easily  to  excuse  those  excesses  which  m^ 
possibly  arise  from  a  too  eager  pursuit  of  the  anec 
tions  more  immediately  proper  to  each  state.  The 
indulged  the  levity  of  childhood  with  tendemeif 
overlooked  the  gaiety  of  youth  with  good-natofC 
tempered  the  forward  ambition  and  impatience  c 
ripened  manhood  with  discretion,  and  kindly  in 
puted  the  tenacious  avarice  of  old  men  to  their  wan 
of  relish  for  any  other  enjoyment.  Such  allowaiice 
as  these  were  no  less  advantageous  to  common  8C 
ciety  than  obliging  to  particular  persons  ;  for,  b 
maintaining  a  decency  and  regularity  in  the  conn 
of  life,  they  supported  the  dignity  of  human  natun 
which  then  suffers  the  greatest  violence  when  tl 
order  of  things  is  inverted ;  and  in  nothing  is  it  moi 
remarkably  vilified  and  ridiculous,  than  when  feebl 
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Bi  preposterously  attempts  to  adorn  itself  with 
tt  oatward  pomp  and  lustre  which  serve  only  to 
off  the  bloom  of  youth  with  better  advantage.  I 
8  insensibly  carri^  into  reflections  of  this  nature^ 
just  now  meeting  Paulino^  who  is  in  his  climac- 
ie,  bedecked  with  the  utmost  splendour  of  dress 
i  equipage^  and  giving  an  unbounded  loose  to  all 
aner  of  pleasure,  whilst  his  only  son  is  debarred 
innocent  diversion,  and  may  be  seen  frequently  ' 
ncing  himself  in  the  Mall  witn  no  other  attendance 
in  one  antiquated  servant  of  his  father's  for  a  com- 
lion  and  director. 

''It  is  a  monstrous  want  of  reflection,  that  a  man 
mot  consider,  that  when  he  cannot  resign  the  plea- 
tt  of  life  in  his  decay  of  appetite  and  inclination 
Aeai,  his  son  must  have  a  much  uneasier  task  to 
ilt  the  impetuosity  of  growing  desires.  The  skill 
lefere  should  methinks  be,  to  let  a  son  want  no 
M  diversion  in  proportion  to  his  future  fortune 
1  the  figure  he  is  to  make  in  the  world.  The  first 
p  towards  virtue  that  I  have  observed,  in  young 
n  of  condition  that  have  run  in  excesses,  has  been, 
t  they  had  a  regard  to  their  quality  and  reputa- 
1  in  the  management  of  their  vices.  Narrowness 
their  circumstances  has  made  many  youths,  to 
mly  themselves  as  debauchees^,  commence  cheats 
i  rascals.  The  father  who  allows  his  son  to  his 
Host  ability  avoids  this  latter  evil,  which  as  to  the 
rid  is  much  greater  than  the  former.  But  the 
itrary  practice  has  prevailed  so  much  among  some 
n,  that  I  have  known  them  deny  them  what  was 
rely  necessary  for  education  suitable  to  their  qua- 
r.  Poor  young  Antonio  is  a  lamentable  instance 
ill  conduct  in  this  kind.  The  young  man  did  not 
Qt  natural  talents ;  but  the  father  of  him  was  a 
jcomh,  who  affected  being  a  fine  gentleman  so  un- 
rdfully,  that  he  could  not  endure  in  his  sight,  or 
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the  frequent  mention  of  one  who  was  his  won,  gnr 
ing  into  manhood^  and  thrusting  him  out  of  the  g 
world.  I  have  often  thought  the  fiEither  took  a  seci 
pleasure  in  reflecting^  that^  when  that  fine  house  ai 
scat  came  into  the  next  hands^  it  would  reriTe  2 
memory^  as  a  person  who  knew  how  to  enjoy  thei 
from  observation  of  the  rusticity  and  ignorance  of  1 
successor.  Certain  it  is^  that  a  man  may^  if  he  wi 
let  his  heart  close  to  the  having  no  regard  to  ai 
thing  but  his  dear  self^  even  with  exclusion  of  ll 
very  children.  I  recommend  this  subject  to  yoi 
consideration^  and  am^  sir^ 

^^  Your  most  humble  servant^ 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR^ 

'^  I  am  just  come  from  Tunbridge^  and  have  on 
my  return  read  Mrs.  Matilda  Mohair's  letter  to  jo 
She  pretends  to  make  a  mighty  story  about  the  i 
version  of  swinging  in  that  place.     What  was  dor 
was  only  among  relations ;  and  no  man  swung  t 
woman  who  was  not  second  cousin  at  furthest.  ' 
is  pleased  to  say^  care  was  taken  that  the  galL 
tiea  the  ladies'  legs  before  they  were  wafted  intc 
air.     Since  she  is  so  spiteful^  I  will  tell  you 
plain  truth — There  was  no  such  nicety  obse 
since  we  were  all^  as  I  just  now  told  you^  nef 
lations ;  but  Mrs.  Mohair  herself  has  be«n  t 
there^  and  she  invents  all  this  malice^  because 
observed  she  has  crooked  legs^  of  which  I  t 
eye-vidtness. 

'^  Your  humble  servant, 
«*  London,  Sept  26,  1712.     "  RACHEL  SHOESTR: 


"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  We  have  just  now  read  your  paper  cc 
Mrs.  Mohair's  letter.     It  is  an  invention  of 
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from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  I  desire  you  would 
print  the  enclosed  letter  by  itself^  and  shorten  it  so 
aa  to  come  within  the  compass  of  your  half  sheet. 
She  is  the  most  malicious  minx  in  the  worlds  for  all 
she  looks  so  innocent.  Don't  leave  out  that  part 
about  her  being  in  love  with  her  fiEither's  butler^ 
which  makes  her  shun  men ;  for  that  is  the  truest 
of  it  all. 

'^  Your  humble  servant, 

*'  SARAH  TRICE. 

''  p.  S.  She  has  crooked  legs." 
"Tunbndge,  Sept  86,  1718." 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*'  All  that  Mrs.  Mohair  is  so  vexed  at  against 
the  eood  company  of  this  place  is,  that  we  all  know 
she  nag  crooked  legs.  This  is  certainly  true.  I 
don't  care  for  putting  my  name,  because  one  would 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  creature. 

"  Your  humble  servant,  unknown." 

•Tmbridgc,  Sept.  26, 1712." 
"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"That  insuiferable  prude,  Mrs.  Mohair,  who 
Has  told  such  stories  of  the  company  here,  is  with 
diild,  for  all  her  nice  airs  and  her  crooked  legs. 
Pray  be  sure  to  put  her  in  for  both  those  two  things, 
«nd  you  will  obbge  every  body  here,  especially 
'^  Your  humble  servant, 

"ALICE  BLUEGARTER." 

■Tunbridge,  Sept.  26,  1712." 

T 
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more  sabstantial.  His, business  was  very  short ;  and 
he  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  justice,  was  never  af- 
fronted with  a  request  of  a  jBEuniliar  daily  visitant  for 
what  was  due  to  a  brave  man  at  a  distance.  Extra- 
ordinary merit  he  used  to  recommend  to  the  king 
fiir  some  distinction  at  home,  till  the  order  of  battle 
made  way  for  his  rising  in  the  troops.  Add  to  this 
that  he^had  an  excellent  manner  of  getting  rid  of 
nch  who  he  observed,  were  good  at  a  halt,  as  his 
pbaae  was.  Under  this  description  he  comprehend- 
ed all  thoee  who  were  contented  to  live  without  re- 
proach, and  had  no  promptitude  in  their  minds  to- 
wards ekny.  These  fellows  were  also  recommended 
ti  the  King,  and  taken  off  of  the  general's  hands  in- 
ti  posts  wherein  diligence  and  conmion  honesty 
me  all  that  were  necessary.  This  general  had  no 
mak  part  in  his  line,  but  every  man  had  as  much 
one  upon  him,  and  as  much  honour  to  lose  as  him- 
ad£  Every  officer  could  answer  for  what  passed 
wiierehe  was ;  and  the  general's  presence  was  never 
neeeasary  any  where  but  where  he  had  placed  him- 
idf  at  the  first  disposition,  except  that  accident 
bppened  from  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  enemy 
TOch  he  could  not  foresee ;  but  it  was  remarkable 
tlmt  it  never  fell  out  from  failure  in  his  own  troops. 
It  must  be  confessed  the  world  is  just  so  much  out 
rf  order,  as  an  imworthy  person  possesses  what 
Anld  be  in  the  direction  of  him  who  has  better 
pretensions  to  it. 

Instead  of  such  a  conduct  as  this  old  fellow  used 
ti  describe  in  his  general,  all  the  evils  which  have 
ever  haraened  amouj^  mankind,  have  arose  from  the 
vuton  disposition  ofthe  fiEivours  of  the  powerful.  It 
k  generally  all  that  men  of  modesty  and  virtue  can 
k,  to  fidl  in  with  some  whimsical  turn  in  a  great 
Bu,  to  make  way  for  things  of  real  and  absolute  ser- 
Tiee.    In  the  time  of  Don  Sebastian  of  Portugal^  or 
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some  time  since,  tlie  Hirst  minister  wonld  let  nothing 
come  near  him  but  what  bore  the  most  profound  fiue 
of  wisdom  and  gravity.  They  carried  it  so  fer,  that, 
for  the  greater  show  of  their  profound  knoiwledge^  a 
pair  of  spectacles  tied  on  their  noses^  with  a  black 
riband  round  their  heads,  was  what  completed  the 
dress  of  those  who  made  their  court  at  his  levee^  and 
none  with  naked  noses  were  admitted  to  bis  presence. 
A  blunt  honest  fellow,  who  had  a  command  in  the 
train  of  artillery,  had  attempted  to  make  an  imprea- 
siou  upon  the  porter,  day  after  day,  in  vain,  tul  ft 
leni^th  he  made  his  appearance  in  a  very  thonghtfnl 
dark  suit  of  clothes,  and  two  pair  of  spectadea  on  ft 
(nice.  He  \v2ls  conducted  from  to  room,  with  gieit 
tleforence,  to  the  minister ;  and,  carrying  on  the  hnt 
of  the  place,  he  told  his  excellency  that  he  had  pre- 
tended in  this  manner  to  be  wiser  than  he  really  wn^ 
but  Avith  no  ill  intention;  but  he  was  honest  Sncb- 
a-oue  of  the  train,  and  he  came  to  tell  him  that  thej 
wanted  wheelbarrows  and  pickaxes.  The  thing  hap- 
pened not  to  displease,  the  great  man  was  seen  to 
smile,  and  the  successful  oHicer  was  reconducted  with 
the  same  profound  ceremony  out  of  the  house. 

When  Leo  X.  reigned  Pope  of  Rome,  his  holineV) 
though  ji  man  of  sense,  and  of  an  excellent  taste  rf 
letters,  of  all  things  affected  fools,  buffoons,  hmnoitf- 
ists,  and  coxcombs.     Whether  it  were  from  vanity* 
and  that  he  enjoyed  no  talents  in  other  men  but  what 
were  inferior  to  him,  or  whatever  it  was,  he  canied 
it  so  far,  that  his  whole  delight  was  in  finding  oot 
new  fooLs,  and,  as  our  phrase  is,  playing  them  oft 
and  making  them  show  themselves  to  advantage.  A 
piest  of  his  former  acquaintance,  suffered  a  gre«t 
many  disappointxnents  in  attempting  to  find  aoeeai 
to  hnii  m  a  regular  character,  tiU  at  last  in  despair 
he  retired  from  Rome,  and  returned  in  an  equipage 
ao  vtTj  fantaaUcal,  both  as  to  the  dress  of  bimselfani 
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By  that  the  whole  court  were  in  an  emulation 
mid  first  introduce  him  to  his  holiness.  What 
D  the  expectation  his  holiness  had  of  the  plea- 
:  ahould  have  in  his  follies^  was>  that  this  fel- 
a  dress  the  most  exquisitely  ridiculous^  desired 
ht  speak  to  him  alone^  for  he  had  matters  of 
^lest  importance  upon  which  he  wanted  a  con- 
'm  Nothing  could  be  denied  to  a  coxcomb  of 
it  hope;  but  when  they  were  apart^  the  im- 
revealed  himself^  and  spoke  as  follows : 

not  be  surprised^  most  holy  father^  at  seeing, 
[  of  a  coxcomb  to  laugh  at,  your  old  ^end,  who 
Den  this  way  of  access  to  admonish  you  of  your 
lly.  Can  any  thing  show  your  holiness  how 
:hily  you  treat  mankind,  more  than  my  being 
oo  this  difficulty  to  speak  with  you  ?  It  is  a 
of  foUj  to  delist  to  see  it  in  others,  and  it  is 
fttest  insolence  imaginable  to  rejoice  in  the  dis« 
if  human  nature.  It  is  a  criminal  humility  in 
m  of  your  holiness  s  understanding,  to  beheve 
inot  excel  but  in  the  conyersation  of  half-wits, 
Tists,  coxcombs,  and  buffoons.  If  your  holi- 
18  a  mind  to  be  diyerted  like  a  rational  man, 
ve  a  great  opportunity  for  it,  in  disrobing  all 
pertinents  you  haye  fayoured  of  all  their  riches 
ippings  at  once,  and  bestowing  them  on  the 
e,  the  virtuous,  and  the  meek.  If  your  holi- 
not  concerned  for  the  sake  of  virtue  and  reli- 
«  pleased  to  reflect,  that  for  the  sake  of  your 
rfety  it  is  not  proper  to  be  so  very  much  in  jest. 
the  pope  is  thus  merry,  the  people  will  in  time 
to  think  many  things  which  they  have  hitherto 
with  great  veneration,  are  in  themselves  ob- 
F  scorn  and  derision.  If  they  once  get  a  trick 
wing  how  to  laugh,  your  holiness's  saying  this 
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sentence  in  one  night-cap^  and  the  other  with  the 
other,  the  change  of  your  slippers,  bringing  youyoor 
staff  in  the  midst  of  a  prayer,  then  stripping  yon  OTOoe 
vest,  and  clapping  on  a  second  during  divine  Mi^ 
vice,  will  be  found  out  to  have  nothing  in  it.  Con- 
sider, Sir,  that  at  this  rate  a  head  wm  be  reckoned 
never  the  wiser  for  being  bald,  and  the  ignorant  will 
be  apt  to  say,  that  going  barefoot  does  not  at  all  hdb 
on  in  the  way  to  heaven.  The  red  cap  and  the  codl 
will  hU.  under  the  same  contempt ;  and  the  vukff 
will  tell  us  to  our  faces,  that  we  shall  have  no  aut£(K 
rity  over  them  but  from  the  force  of  our  arguments 
and  the  sanctity  of  our  lives.' 

T 
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'^Frustrci  retinaciUa  tenderu 
JFertur  eqms  auriga,  neqtie  audU  currus  habenas. 

VI&O.  6EORO.  L  51ii    • 

Nor  reins,  nor  curbs,  nor  cries  the  horses  fear, 
But  force  along  the  trembling  charioteer* 

SBTDIir. 

^'  TO  THE  SPECTATOR-OENERAL  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN* 
"  DEAR  DUMB, 

''  In  short  to  use  no  further  preface,  if  I  should  tefl 


I 


ou  that  I  have  seen  a  hackney-coachman,  when  hf 
_jas  come  to  set  down  his  fare,  which  has  consisted 
of  two  or  three  very  fine  ladies,  hand  them  out,  and 
salute  every  one  of  them  with  an  air  of  familiarity; 
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tlioat  giving  the  least  offence^  you  would^  per- 
psy  think  me  guilty  of  a  gasconade.  But  to  clear 
fielf  from  that  imputation^  and  to  explain  this 
liter  to  you^  I  assure  you  that  there  are  many 
attrions  youths  within  this  city^  who  frequently 
create  themselves  by  driving  of  a  hackney-coach ; 
It  those  whom^  above  all  others^  I  would  reoom- 
«nd  to  you^  are  the  young  gentlemen  belonging  to 
le  iims  of  court.  We  have^  I  thinks  about  a  dozen 
ndimen  who  have  chambers  here  in  the  Temple ; 
nd  as  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  others  will  follow 
heir  example^  we  may^  perhaps^  in  time^  if  it  shall 
)e  thought  convenient^  be  drove  to  Westminster  by 
«r  own  firatemity^  allowing  every  fifth  person  to  ap- 
^  his  meditations  this  way^  which  is  but  a  modest 
wipatation^  as  the  humour  is  now  likely  to  take.  It 
I  to  be  hoped^  likewise,  that  there  are  in  the  other 
aneries  of  the  law  to  be  found  a  proportionable 
mmber  of  these  hopeful  plants,  springing  up  to  the 
irerlasting  renown  of  their  native  country.  Of  how 
ong  standing  this  humour  has  been,  I  know  not. 
Hie  first  time  I  had  any  particular  reason  to  take 
i0tioe  of  it  was  about  this  time  twelvemonth,  when, 
ttingupon  Hampstead-heath  with  some  of  these  stu- 
Baus  young  men,  who  went  thither  purely  for  the 
ake  of  contemplation,  nothing  would  serve  them  but 
must  go  through  a  course  of  this  philosophy  too : 
nd,  being  ever  willing  to  embellish  myself  with  any 
onuDendable  qualification,  it  was  not  long  ere  they 
•osuaded  me  into  the  coach-box  ;  nor  indeed,  much 
JBger  before  I  underwent  the  fete  of  my  brother 
teton;  for,  having  drove  about  fifty  paces  ^vith 
ietty  good  success,  through  my  own  natural  saga- 
ity,  together  with  the  good  instructions  of  my  tutors^ 
'no,  to  give  them  their  due,  were  on  all  hands  cn- 
ouaging  and  assisting  me  in  this  laudable  under* 
•king :  I  say.  Sir,  having  drove  about  fifty  paoc» 

n3 
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with  pretty  good  success^  I  must  n^leds  be  exerdsiii 
the  lash ;  which  the  horses  resented  so  ill  from  m 
hands^  that  they  gave  a  sudden  starts  and  thereb 
pitched  me  directly  upon  my  head^  as  I  very  well  re 
membered  about  hiedf  an  hour  afterwards ;  which  na 
only  deprived  me  of  all  the  knowledge  I  had  gaine 
for  fifty  yards  before^  but  had  like  to  have  broke  m^ 
neck  into  the  bargain.     After  such  a  severe  repn 
mand,  you  may  imagine  I  was  not  very  easily  pre 
vailed  with  to  make  a  second  attempt;  and  indeed 
upon  mature  deliberation^  the  whole  science  seemed 
at  least  to  be  surrounded  with  so  many  difficulties 
that^  notwithstanding  the  unknown  advantages  whid 
might  have  accrued  to  me  thereby^  I  gave  over  al 
hopes  of  attaining  it-:  and  I  believe  had  never  thou^l 
of  it  more,  but  that  my  memory  has  been  lately  re- 
freshed by  seeing  some  of  those  ingenious  gentlemen 
ply  in  the  open  streets,  one  of  which  I  saw  receive  ao 
suitable  a  reward  to  his  labours,  that  though  I  know 
you  are  no  friend  to  story-telling,  yet  I  must  b^  leave 
to  trouble  you  with  this  at  large. 

'^  About  a  fortnight  since,  as  I  was  diverting  my* 

self  with  a  pennyworth  of  walnuts  at  the  Temple 

gate,  a  lively  young  fellow  in  a  fustian  jacket  shot 

by  me  beckoned  a  coach,  and  told  the  coachman  he 

wanted  to  go  as  £Eir  as  Chelsea.     They  agreed  upon 

the  price,  and  this  young  gentleman  mounts  the 

coach-box ;  the  fellow,  staring  at  him  desired  to  know 

if  he  should  not  drive  till  they  were  out  of  town- 

'  No,  no,'  replied  he.     He  was  then  going  to  dimb 

up  to  him,  but  received  another  check,  and  was  then 

ordered  to  get  into  the  coach,  or  behind  it,  for  thit 

he  wanted  no  instructors;  'but  be  sure,  you  dog 

you,'  says  he,  '  don't  you  bilk  me.'  The  fellow  tha». 

upon  surrendered  his  wip,  scratched  his  head,  and 

crept  into  the  coach.     Having  myself  occasion  to  go 

mto  the  Strand  about  the  same  time,  we  started  bc3i 
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togetlier ;  but  the  street  being  very  full  of  coaches^ 
m  he  not  so  able  a  coachman  as  perhaps  he  ima- 
gmed  himself^  I  had  soon  got  a  little  way  before  him ; 
often^  however,  having  the  curiosity  to  cast  my  eye 
luck  upon  him,  to  observe  how  he  behaved  himself  in 
tills  h^h  station ;  which  he  did  with  great  compo- 
me,  till  he  came  to  the  pass,  which  is  a  military  term 
the  farothers  of  the  whip  have  given  the  strait  at  St. 
dement's  church.      When  he  was  arrived  near  this. 
piaoe,  where  are  always  coaches  in  waiting,  the  coach- 
men began  to  suck  up  the  muscles  of  their  cheeks, 
tnd  to  tip  the  wink  upon  each  other,  as  if  they  had 
Mne  roguery  in  their  heads,  which  I  was  immedi- 
ttelv  convinced  of;   for  he  no  sooner  came  within 
nm,  but  the  first  of  them  with  his  whip  took  the 
eact  dimension  of  his  shoulders,  which  he  very  inge- 
noDsly  called  endorsing:  and  indeed,  I  must  say,  that 
efery  one  of  them  took  due  care  to  endorse  him  as  he 
eme  through  their  hands.    He  seemed  at  first  a  little 
uaeasy  under  the  operation^  and  was  going  in  all  haste 
to  take  the  numbers  of  their  coaches ;  but  at  length, 
hj  the  mediation  of  the  worthy  gentleman  in  the 
ooach^  his  wrath  was  assuaged,  and  he  prevailed  upon 
to  pursue  His  journey ;  though,  indeed,  I  thought 
^ejr  had  clapped  such  a  spoke  in  his  wheel,  as  had 
disabled  him  n'om  being  a  coachman  for  that  day  at 
bast :  for  I  am  only  mistaken,  Mr.  Spec,  if  some  of 
these  endorsements  were  not  wrote  in  so  strong  a  hand 
that  they  are  still  legible.      Upon  my  inquiring  the 
Rason  of  this  unusual  salutation,  they  told  me,  that 
it  was  a  custom  among  them,  whenever  they  saw  a 
brother  tottering  or  unstable  in  his  post,  to  lend  him 
a  hand,  in  order  to  settle  him  again  therein.  For  my 
part,  I  thought  their  allegations  but  reasonable,  and 
BO  marched  off.  Besides  our  coachmen,  wc  do  abound 
b  divers  other  sorts  of  ingenious  robust  youth,  who, 
I  hope^  will  not  take  it  ill  if  I  defer  giving  you  an  ac^ 
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cfKmt  Off  their  sereral  recreatimu  to  amither  c^ipordi- 
nitj.  In  the  mean  time,  if  yoa  wcnld  bat  botinrs 
little  of  your  wkoieaame  adrioe  apoo  oar  eoacinMii^ 
it  mi^t  perhapft  be  a  repnere  to  aome  of  thor  ncdsi^ 
As  I  understand  yon  hare  sererai  inspecton  oador 
yon,  if  yoa  would  but  send  one  amongit  us  bcve  im 
the  Temple,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  not  want  i 
pJoyment.  But  I  leave  this  to  your  own 
tion^  and  am^  sib, 

"  Your  rerr  humble  senrmt. 


66 


**  P.  S.  I  have  heard  our  critics  in  the 
houses  hereabout  talk  mistily  of  the  nnitj  of  tiM 
and  place.  According  to  my  notion  of  the  vmnm, 
I  hare  endeavoured  at  somethii^  like  it  in  tke  Is* 
ginningof  my  epistle.  Idesiretobeinfimnedafildi 
as  to  that  particular.  Inmynext,  Ides^ntogJvefM 
some  account  of  exceUent  watermen,  who  are  farail» 
the  law,  and  fai  outdo  the  land  students  abor« 
tioned. 

••  From  the  further  end  of  the  Widow's  Coflee- 
boose  ro  Derereux-court,  ^loaiocf  ereniB^ 
tvcnty-eigfat  muuiles  and  a  half  past  w." 

T 
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—  Nimis  uncis 
NarSkus  indulges.'^ 

PERS.  SAT.  i.  40. 

—  You  drive  the  jest  too  far. 

DRYDEK. 

riend  Will  Honeycomb  has  told  me,  for  above 
talf  year,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  try  his 
Bt  a  Spectator,  and  that  he  would  fain  have  one 
writing  in  my  works.  This  morning  I  received 
kim  the  following  letter,  which,  after  having 
ed  some  little  orthographical  mistakes,  I  shall 
a  present  of  to  the  public. 

'dear  spec, 

WAS  about  two  nights  ago  in  company  with 
igreeable  young  people  of  both  sexes,  where, 
g  of  some  of  your  papers  which  are  written  on 
;al  love,  there  arose  a  dispute  among  us  whether 
were  not  more  bad  husbands  in  the  world  than 
ives.  A  gentleman,  who  was  advocate  for  the 
,  took  this  occasion  to  tell  us  the  story  of  a  fa- 
seige  in  Germany,  which  I  have  since  found  re- 
in my  historical  dictionary,  after  the  following 
ir.  When  the  emperor  Conrade  the  Third  had 
ed  Guelphus,  duke  of  Bavaria,  in  the  city  of 
3erg,  the  women  finding  that  the  town  could  not 
ly  hold  out  long,  petitioned  the  emperor  that 
night  depart  out  of  it  with  so  much  as  each  of 
could  carry.  The  emperor,  knowing  they  could 
mvey  away  many  of  their  effects,  granted  them. 
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their  petition :  a\  lieu  the  woineii,  to  his  great  su 
prise,  ouiie  out  of  the  place  with  every  one  her  hn 
Imnd  iiiHin  her  Iwck.  The  emperor  was  so  moved 
the  sight  that  he  burst  into  tears  ;  and,  after  havii 
very  nuu'li  extoUed  the  women  for  their  conjugal  a 
ftTtion,  gave  the  men  to  their  wives,  and  received  tl 
duke  into  liis  flivour. 

*'  The  hulies  did  not  a  little  triumph  at  this  stor 
asking  us  at  the  siune  time,  whether  in  our  oa 
seienet^s  we  bi^lievetl  tliat  the  men  of  any  to\i7iof  Gre 
Britain  would,  u]Mni  the  same  offer,  and  at  the  sao 
i*onjunctun\  have  loaden  themselves  with  their  wive 
or  rather,  whether  they  would  not  have  been  glad 
such  an  op|H>rtunitv  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  To  tnisfl 
very  gtHnl  friend,  'torn  DapjKTwit,  who  took  an 
him  to  bo  the  mouth  of  our  sex,  replied,  that  tiii 
would  be  very  niucli  to  Idaine  if  they  ^vould  not  i 
the  same  gwxl  oiKce  for  the  women,  considering  th 
their  strength  would  be  greater  and  their  burtkc! 
lighter.  *Vs  we  were  amusing  oiurselves  ^vith  di 
ct>urst^  of  this  naturiN  in  order  to  |>ass  away  the  eve 
ing,  which  now  begins  to  grow  tedious,  we  fell  in 
that  lauilable  axul  primitive  diversion  of  questions  ai 
eiuuutands.  1  was  no  sinmer  vested  with  the  icg 
authority,  but  1  enjoined  ;dl  the  ladies,  under  pa 
of  my  displeasurt\  to  tell  the  com|nuiy  iugennoual 
in  case  they  had  Uvn  in  the  siege  abitve-mentiime 
anil  had  the  siune  otfers  made  them  as  the  good  w 
men  of  that  plaiv,  what  every  one  of  theiu  would  ha^ 
brought  otf  with  her,  iuid  have  thought  most  xfot 
the  savitur.  Thec\*  wen.*  several  merrv  answers  mai 
to  my  iiuestiiui,  which  lUtertaiiuHl  us  till  bed-tin 
This  tilled  my  uiiiul  with  such  a  huddle  o£  ideas,  thi 
upon  my  going  to  sleep,  I  fell  into  the  followii 
dxeum:  * 

**  I  saw  a  town  \>i'  this  island,  which  shall  be  nam 
invested  on  every  side,  aud  the  iidmbitantsof 
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80  straitened  as  to  cry  for  qnarter.     The  general  re- 
fused any  other  terms  than  those  granted  to  the  aboye- 
mentioned  town  of  Hensberg,  namely^  that  the  mar- 
ried women  might  come  out  with  what  they  could 
bnng  along  with  them.     Immediately  the  city  gates 
hw  open^  and  a  female  procession  appeared,  multi- 
titades  of  the  sex  following  one  another  in  a  row,  and 
staggering  under  their  respective  burthens.     I  took 
my  stand  upon  an  eminence  in  the  enemy's  camp^ 
which  was  appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous  of 
tbese  female  carriers,  being  very  desirous  to  look  into 
their  several  ladings.     The  first  of  them  had  a  huge 
Hide  upon  her  shoulders,  which  she  set  down  \vith 
gfeat  care.  Upon  the  opening  of  it ;  when  I  expected 
to  have  seen  her  husl^nd  shot  out  of  it,  I  found  it 
WM  filled  with  china-ware.     The  next  appeared  in  a 
more  decent  figure,  carrying  a  handsome  young  fel- 
low upon  her  back:  I  could  not  forbear  commending 
the  young  woman  for  her  conjugal  affection,  when,  to 
my  great  surprise,  I  found  that  she  had  left  the  good 
maa  at  home,  and  brought  away  her  gallant.    I  saw 
the  third,  at  some  distance,  with  a  little  withered  face 
peeping  over  her  shoulder,  whom  I  could  not  suspect 
fcr  any  but  her  spouse,  till  upon  her  setting  him  down 
I  heard  her  call  him  dear  Fug,  and  found  him  to  be 
Iter  favourite  monkey.  A  fourth  brought  a  huge  bale 
of  cards  along  with  her ;  and  the  fifth  a  Bolonia  lap- 
iog ;  for  her  husband,  it  seems,  being  a  very  burly 
man,  she  thought  it  would  be  less  trouble  for  her  to 
Wng  away  little  Cupid.     The  next  was  the  wife  of 
a  rich  usurer,  loaden  with  a  bag  of  gold ;  she  told  us 
that  her  spouse  was  very  old,  and  by  the  course  of  na- 
ture could  not  expect  to  live  long ;  and  that  to  show 
her  tender  regards  for  him,  she  had  saved  that  which 
the  poor  man  loved  better  than  his  life.     The  next 
came  towards  us  with  her  son  upon  her  back,  who, 
we  were  told,  was  the  greatest  rake  in  the  place,  but 
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so  much  the  mother's  darling,  that  she  left  ] 
bend  behind  with  a  large  femily  of  hopeful  i 
daughters,  for  the  sake  of  this  graceless  youl 
"  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  the  seve 
sons,  with  their  several  loads,  that  appeared ' 
this  strange  vision.  All  the  plaee  about 
covered  with  packs  of  ribands,  brocades,  emb 
and  ten  thousand  other  materials,  sufficient 
furnished  a  whole  street  of  toy-shops.  One  (rf 
men,  having  a  husband,  who  was  none  of  the  I 
was  bringing  him  off  upon  her  shoulders,  at  t 
time  that  she  carried  a  great  bundle  of  Flant 
underherarm;  but findingberself aooverloai 
she  could  not  save  both  of  them,  she  dropped 
man,  and  brought  away  the  bundle.  In  snort: 
but  one  husband  among  this  great  mountain 
gage,  who  wasahvely  cobbler,  that  kicked  and 
all  the  while  his  wife  was  carrying  him  on, 
it  was  said,  had  scarce  passed  a  day  in  his  li 
out  giving  her  the  discipline  of  the  strap. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  my  letter,  dear  Spec, 
telling  thee  one  very  odd  whim  in  this  my  i 
saw,  mcthought,  a  oozen  women  employed  i 
ins  off  one  man ;  I  could  not  guess  who  it  al 
till  upon  his  nearer  approach  I  discovered  t 
phiz.  The  women  all  declared  that  it  was 
Sake  of  thy  works,  and  not  thy  person,  tl 
brought  thee  off,  and  that  it  was  on  condii 
tliou  shouldst  continue  the  Spectator.  If  tlu 
est  tills  dream  will  make  a  tolerable  one,  it 
^rvice,  from, 

"  Dear  Spec, 
"  Thine,  sleeping  and  waking, 

"  WILL  HONBT( 
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The  ladies  will  see  by  this  letter  what  I  have  often 
toM  them^  that  Will  is  one  of  those  old-&shioned 
men  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  to\vn,  that  shows  his 
pirts  by  raillery  on  marriage^  and  one  who  has  often 
tried  ms  fortune  that  way  without  success.  I  cannot, 
hfwever,  dismiss  his  letter,  without  observing,  that 
the  troe  story  on  which  it  is  built  does  honour  to  the 
«a,  and  that,  in  order  to  abuse  them,  the  writer  is 
oU^ed  to  have  recourse  to  dream  and  fiction. 

0 
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—  Hue  naias  adjice  septem, 
Et  toHdemjuvenes  ;  et  max  generosque  numsque, 
QfuerUe  nunc  habeat  quara  nostra  superbia  causam* 

OVID.  MET.  vi,  182. 

Sevoi  are  my  daughters  of  a  form  divine, 

With  seven  feir  sons,  an  indefective  line. 

(to,  fools,  consider  this,  and  ask  the  cause. 

From  which  my  pride  its  strong  presumption  draws. 

CAOXAL. 

"  SIB, 

"You,  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  story 
of  Socrates,  must  have  read  how,  upon  his  making 
«  discourse  concerning  love,  he  pressed  his  point 
with  so  much  success,  that  all  the  bachelors  in  his 
mdience  took  a  resolution  to  marry  by  the  first  op- 
portunity, and  that  all  the  married  men  immedi- 
«tdy  took  horse  and  galloped  home  to  their  wives. 
1  am  apt  to  think  vour  discourses,  in  which  you  have 
drawn  so  many  *  agreeable  pictures  of  marriage, 
W  had  a  very  good  effect  this  way  in  England. 
We  are  obliged  to  you,  at  least,  for  having  taken  off 

VOL.  XI,  o 
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t}ni  s(*Ti«"-<w*  ridicule  which  for  many  years  the  wit- 

)'T3/rs  nf  r>v  5v»^wu  have  turned  upon  their  fisithers  and 

t  loVhp^i.     ^  w  my  own  part,  I  was  bom  in  wedlock, 

^71..  ■   #tA  »M»^  care  who  knows  it ;  for  which  reason, 

-on^o'rt.  «»■'»>'  Withers,  I  should  look  upon  myself  as 

.    •ii/.a  IrisutriTable  coxcomb,  did  I  endeavour  to 

,i,.jiiitijt  that  cuckoldom  was  inseparable  from  mar- 

'  -^is>'»  vr  to  make  use  of  husband  and  wife  as  terms 

lu  i\'(»r\»ach.     Nay,  Sir,  I  will  go  one  step  further, 

iiiU  Uivlarc  to  you  before  the  whole  world,  that  I 

iin  iK  married  man,  and  at  the  same  time  I  have  so 

liiuch  assurance  as  not  to  be  ashamed  of  what  I  have 

dime. 

"  Among  the  several  pleasures  that  accompany 
this  state  of  life,  and  which  you  have  described  in 
your  former  papers,   there  are   two  you  have  not 
taken  notice  of,  and  which  are  seldom  cast  into  the 
account  by  those  who  write  on  this  subjest.     You 
must  have  observed,  in  your  speculations  on  human 
nature,  that  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  the  mind 
of  man  than  power  or  dominion ;  and  this  I  think 
myself  amply  possessed  of,  as  I  am  the  father  of  a 
family.     I  am  perpetually  taken  up  in  giving  out 
orders,  in  prescribing  duties,  in  hearing  parties,  in 
administering  justice,  and  in  distributing  rewards 
and  punishments.     To  speak  in  the  language  of  the 
centurion,  I  say  unto  one.  Go,  and  he  goeth ;  and 
to  another.  Come,  and  he  cometh :  and  to  my  servant, 
Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.     In  short.  Sir,  I  look  upon 
my  family  as  a  patriarchal    sovereignty,  in  whidi  I 
am  myself  both  king  and  priest.     All  great  govern- 
ments are  nothing  else  but  clusters  of  these  little  pri- 
^f^  ^^y.^*^cs,  and  therefore  I  consider  the  masters 
of  families  as  small  deputy-governors  presiding  over 
the  several  little  parcels  and  divisions  of  their  fellow- 
subjects.     As  I  take  great  pleasure  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  my  government  in  particular,   so  I  look 
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upon  myself  not  only  as  a  more  useful,  but  as  a 
much  greater  and  happier  man  than  any  bachelor  in 
England^  of  my  own  rank  and  condition. 

"  There  is  another  accidental  advantage  in  mar- 
riage, which  has  likewise  fallen  to  my  share;  I 
mean,  the  having  a  multitude  of  children.  These 
I  cannot  but  regard  as  very  great  blessings.  When  I 
see  my  little  troop  before  me,  I  rejoice  in  the  addi- 
tuns  which  I  have  made  to  my  species,  to  my 
cwmtry,  and  to  my  religion,  in  having  produced 
sack  a  number  of  reasonable  creatures,  citizens,  and 
Christians.  I  am  pleased  to  see  myself  thus  per- 
petuated ;  and  as  there  is  no  production  comparable 
to  that  of  a  human  creature,  I  am  more  proud  of 
having  been  the  occasion  of  ten  such  glorious  pro- 
ductions, than  if  I  had  built  a  hundred  pyramids  at 
my  own  expense,  or  published  as  many  volumes  6f 
the  finest  wit  and  learning.  In  what  a  beautiful 
Kght  has  the  holy  scripture  represented  Abdon,  one 
of  the  judges  of  Israel,  who  had  forty  sons  and 
thirty  grandsons,  that  rode  on  threescore  and  ten 
as-colts,  according  to  the  magnificence  of  the  eastern 
ommtries !  How  must  the  heart  of  the  old  man  re- 
joice, when  he  saw  such  a  beautiful  procession  of 
his  own  descendants,  such  a  numerous  cavalcade  of 
kis  own  raising !  For  my  own  part,  I  can  sit  in  my 
parlour  with  great  content,  when  I  take  a  review 
of  half  a  dozen  of  my  little  boys  mounted  upon  their 
kobby-horses,  and  of  as  many  little  girls  tutoring 
theb  babies,  each  of  them  endeavouring  to  excel 
the  rest,  and  to  do  something  that  may  gain  my  fa- 
vour and  approbation.  I  csumot  question  but  He 
who  has  blessed  me  with  so  many  children,  will 
Mist  my  endeavours  in  providing  for  them.  There 
^  one  thing  T  am  able  to  give  each  of  them,  wliich 
*«  a  virtuous  education.  I  think  it  is  sir  Francis 
^*owi*8  observation,  that  in  a  numerous  family  of 

o2 
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children^  the  eldest  is  often  spoiled  by  the  prospect 
of  an  estate^  and  the  youngest  by  being  the  darling 
of  the  parent ;  but  that  some  one  or  other  in  the 
middle^  who  has  not  perhaps  been  regarded,  has 
made  his  way  in  the  worlds  and  overtopped  the 
rest.  It  is  my  business  to  implant  in  every  one  of 
my  children  the  same  seeds  of  industry,  and  the 
same  honest  principles.  By  this  means  I  think  I 
have  a  fair  chance,  that  one  or  other  of  them  may 
grow  considerable  in  some  or  other  way  of  life,  whe* 
ther  it  be  in  the  army,  or  in  the  fleet,  in  trade,'  or 
any  of  the  three  learned  professions ;  for  you  miist 
know.  Sir,  that,  horn  long  experience  and  observe* 
tion,  I  am  persuaded  of  what  seems  a  paradox  it 
most  of  those  with  whom  I  converse,  namely,  that  t 
man  who  has  many  children,  and  gives  them  a  good 
education,  is  more  likely  to  raise  a  funily,  than  be 
who  has  but  one,  notwitnstanding  he  leaves  him  Im 
whole  estate.  For  this  reason  I  cannot  £arbetf 
amusing  myself  with  finding  out  a  general,  ap  ad- 
miral, or  an  alderman  of  London,  a  divine,  a  phy« 
sician,  or  a  lawyer,  among  my  little  people  who  flio 
now  perhaps  in  petticoats ;  and  when  I  see  the  mo- 
therly airs  of  my  little  daughters  when  they  are 
playing  with  their  puppets,  I  cannot  but  flatter  my- 
self that  their  husbands  and  children  will  be  happy 
in  the  possession  of  such  wives  and  mothers. 

'^  If  you  are  a  father,  you  will  not  perhaps  think 
this  letter  impertinent ;  but  if  you  are  a  single  toMOf 
you  will  not  know  the  meaning  of  it,  and  probaUy 
throw  it  into  the  fire  Whatever  you  determine  « 
it,  you  may  assure  yourself  that  it  comes  from  one 
who  is 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  and  well-wisher, 

O  "  FHILOGAMUS." 
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Durum,    Sed  leumsJU  patientid 
Qfdcqtdd  corrigere  est  nefas, 

BO&.  CAK.  i,  24.  19. 

Ti8  hard :    but  when  we  needs  must  bear, 
Enduring  patience  makes  the  burden  light. 

C&KECU. 

As  some  of  the  finest  compositions  among  the  an- 
oents  are  in  all^ory,  I  nave  endeavoured^  in  se- 
yml  of  my  papers,  to  revive  that  way  of  writing, 
tad  h(^  I  have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful  in 
h:  fyel  find  there  is  always  a  great  demand  for 
ihooe  particular  papers,  and  cannot  but  observe  that 
Kfenl  authors  have  endeavoured  of  late  to  excel  in 
voiks  of  this  nature.  Among  the^e,  I  do  not  know 
my  one  who  has  succeeded  better  than  a  very  in- 
eenious  gentleman,  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the 
wowing  piece,  and  who  was  the  author  of  the 
naon  in  the  460th  paper. 
0 

•^  How  are  we  tortured  with  the  absence  of  what 
^  covet  to  possess,  when  it  appears  to  be  lost  to  us  ! 
Vhat  excursions  does  the  soul  make  in  imagination 
•fter  it !  and  how  does  it  turn  into  itself  again,  more 
Uishly  fond  and  dejected  at  the  disappointment ! 
Our  grief,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  reason, 
vldch  might  restrain  it,  searches  to  find  a  further 
Boorishment.  It  calls  upon  memory  to  relate  the 
KTeral  passages  and  circumstances  of  satisfeu;tions 
wMch  we  formerly  enjoyed ;  the  pleasures  we  pur- 
^wsed  by  those  nches  that  are  taken  from  us ;  or 
tb  power  and  splendour  of  our  departed  honours ; 

n.S 
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w  the  voice,  tlio  words,  tlio  liH)ks,  the  temper^  and 
nfiections  of  our  friends  that  are  deceased.  It  needs 
must  happen  from  hence  that  the  passion  ahonld 
often  swAl  in  such  a  size  as  to  burst  the  heart  which 
contains  it,  if  time  did  not  make  these  eircumstanoa 
less  strong  and  lively,  so  that  reason  should  become 
a  nu^re  equal  match  for  the  passion,  or  if  another  de- 
sire which  becomes  more  present  did  not  overpower 
them  with  a  livelier  representation.  These  are 
thoughts  which  I  had  when  I  fell  into  a  kind  d 
vision  upiui  this  subject.  ;md  may  therefore  stand 
for  a  proper  introduction  to  a  relation  of  it. 

**  1  found  myself  u^Hm  a  naked  shore,  with  company 
whoso  alHicted  cimnteuaiioes  witnessed  their  con- 
ditions. IWforv  us  tiowed  a  A\'ater,  deep,  silent^  and 
calli\l  the  River  of  Tears,  which,  issuing  firom  two 
iVnuitiiins  on  an  upper  groimd,  encompassed  an 
ishuid  tliat  lay  beifiirv  us.  The  boat  which  plied  in 
it  11*0$  old  a:id  shatteivd.  having  been  sometimei 
overset  by  the  impatience  and  haste  of  single  pas- 
sengers to  iurive  at  the  other  side.  This  unnMdi- 
ately  was  brvn:^hc  to  us  by  ^lisiortune.  who  steers  it» 
and  we  A^  ere  all  prv^niring  to  take  our  places,  when 
therx.^  ap^vartxl  a  wvma-i  of  a  mild  and  composed 
Ivaaviour.  who  Uvim  to  deter  us  from  it,  by  repre- 
seutiug  the  dangers  which  \wuld  attend  our  Toyagfr 
Hereu^xui  some  ^ho  knew  her  tor  Patience,  and 
SvV.*.e  i>t  tht^*  tvv  \*ho  lill  then  cried  the  loadei^ 
v.crv  ivrsuade\l  I  v  V.or.  ,;:;d  rerumed  back.  The  rMt 
1^"  US  weii:  ill.  ^::,1  sV.o.  whtise  ^\xi-natiize  wonU 
iK?t  sutFcr  her  t^»  rVrs^uxo  •vrs^.^ns  m  trouble,  desiied 
U*u\v  to  ^sWim'^Muy  us,  :>.^c  she  might  at  least  sd- 
le.uustirr  s^-x::e  sm&Il  vVnirVrr  or  advicv  while  we  sailed. 
^\e^  wvxv  uo  siv:;er  e:-.:l  .irked  but  dio  Kwt  wsi 
push<vl  odT,  the  siiee:  \%-j»s  spi^xid :  and  l^ing  fiDed 
*»th  $i^:hs«  which  urv  the  winds  o:  :r.ji5  coantzjj  we 
i^i  (Kfafso^  to  the  riuLhcr  bunk,  tlirocgh  ;ieTenl 
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ies  of  which  the  most  of  us  seemed  utterly 


lien  we  landed^  we  perceived  the  island  to  be 
ly  overcast  with  rogs^  which  no  brightness 
ierce>  so  that  a  kind  of  gloomy  horror  sat  al- 
ooding  over  it.  This  had  something  in  it  very 
g  to  easy  tempers^  insomuch  that  some  others^ 
Patience  had  by  this  time  gained  over^  left  us 
ad  privily  conveyed  themselves  round  the 
P  the  island^  to  find  a  ford  by  which  she  told 
ley  might  escape. 

r  my  part^  I  still  went  along  with  those  who 
r  piercing  into  the  centre  of  the  place ;  and 
ourselves  to  others  whom  we  found  upon  the 
omey^  we  marched  solemnly  as  at  a  nineral> 
I  boraering  hedges  of  rosemary^  and  through 
J  of  yew-trees,  which  love  to  overshadow 
and  flourish  in  church-yards.  Here  we  heard 
y  side  the  wailings  and  complaints  of  several 
inhabitants,  who  had  cast  themselves  discon- 

at  the  feet  of  trees ;  and  as  we  chanced  to 
ih.  any  of  these,  we  might  perceive  them 
IS  their  hands,  beating  their  breasts,  tearing 
ur,  or  after  some  other  manner  visibly  agitated 
xation.  Our  sorrows  were  heightened  by  the 
oe  of  what  we  heard  and  saw,  and  one  of  our 
r  was  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  wildness, 
ilk  of  hanging  himself  upon  a  bough  which 
tnptingly  across  the  path  we  travelled  in ;  but 
restrained  from  it  by  the  kind  endeavours  of 
>ve-mentioned  companion. 
e  had  now  gotten  into  the  most  dusky,  silent 

the  island,  and  by  the  redoubled  sounds  of 
^hich  made  a  doleful  whistling  in  the  branches, 
ckness  of  air,  which  occasioned  faintish  respi- 

and  the  violent  throbbings  of  heart  which 
ind  more  affected  us,  wc  found  that  we  ap- 
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preached  the  Grotto  of  Grief.  It  was  a  wide,  hollow, 
and  melancholy  cave,  sunk  deep  in  a  dale,  and  water- 
ed by  rivulets  that  had  a  colour  between  red  and 
black.  These  crept  slow  and  half  congealed  amon^ 
its  windings,  and  mixed  their  heavy  murmur  with 
the  echo  of  groans  that  rolled  through  all  the  pas- 
sages. In  the  most  retired  part  of  it  sat  the  dolefal 
being  herself;  the  path  to  her  was  strewed  with 
goads,  stings,  and  thorns ;  and  her  throne  on  which 
she  sat  was  broken  into  a  rock,  with  ragged  pieoa 
pointing  upwards  for  her  to  lean  upon.  A  heavy 
mist  hung  above  her ;  her  head,  oppressed  with  it, . 
]|-eclined  upon  her  arm.  Thus  did  she  reign  over  her 
disconsolate  subjects,  full  of  herself  to  stupidity,  in 
eternal  pensiveness,  and  the  profoundest  silence.  On 
one  side  of  her  stood  Dejection  just  dropping  into  t 
swoon,  and  Paleness  wasting  to  a  skeleton  ;  on  the 
other  side  were  Care  inwardly  tormented  with  imagi- 
nations, and  Anguish  suffering  outward  troubles  to 
suck  the  blood  from  her  heart,  in  the  shape  of  vul- 
tures. The  whole  vault  had  a  genuine  dismalness  m 
it,  which  a  few  scattered  lamps,  whose  bluish  flameB 
arose  and  sunk  in  their  urns,  discovered  to  our  cyee 
with  increase.  Some  of  us  fell  down,  overcome  and 
s^nt  with  what  they  suffered  in  the  way,  and  were 
given  over  to  those  tormentors  that  stood  on  either 
hand  of ^  the  presence ;  others,  galled  and  mortified 
with  pain,  recovered  the  entrance,  where  Pfttienoe;, 
whom  we  had  left  behind,  was  still  waiting  to  receive 

her,  whose  company  was  now  become  men 

to  118  bv  the  want  we  had  found  of  her,  we 

nmnd  tne  grotto,  and  ascended  at  the  bade 

*  of -the  moumfiil  dale,  in  whose  bottom  it 

this  eminence  we  halted,  by  her  advice,  to 

breath;  and  lifting  our  eyes,  which  till  then 

""  downwards^  felt  a  sullen  sort  of  satisbo" 
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in  obfierving  through  the  shades  what  numbers 
Dtered  the  island.  This  satisfaction^  which  ap- 
to  have  ill-nature  in  it^  was  excuseable^  be- 
lt happened  at  a  time  when  we  were  too  much 
up  with  our  own  concern^  to  have  respect  to 
if  others ;  and  therefore  we  did  not  consider 
as  suffering,  but  ourselves  as  not  suffering  in 
ost  forlom  estate.  It  had  also  the  groundwork 
nanity  and  compassion  in  it,  though  the  mind 
hen  too  dark  and  too  deeply  engaged  to  per- 
tt ;  but  as  we  proceeded  onwards,  it  b^an  to 
er  itself,  and,  mm  observing  that  others  were 
•pjr  we  came  to  question  one  another  when  it 
lat  we  met,  and  what  were  the  sad  occasions 
mmght  us  together.  Then  we  heard  our  sto- 
re compared  them,  we  mutually  gave  and  re- 
.  pity^  and  so  by  d^rees  became  tolerable  com- 

L  considerable  part  of  the  troublesome  road  was 
deceived;  at  length  the  openings  among  the 
{rew  larger,  the  air  seemed  thinner,  it  lay  with 
ipression  upon  us,  and  we  could  now  and  then 
a  tracks  in  it  of  a  lighter  grayness,  like  the 
Hffs  of  day,  short  in  duration,  much  enlivening, 
Bued,  in  that  country,  gleams  of  amusement, 
n  a  short  while  these  gleams  began  to  appear 
frequent,  and  then  brighter  and  of  a  longer 
nance:  the  sighs  that  hitherto  filled  the  air 
10  much  dolefulness  altered  to  the  sound  of 
on  breezes,  and  in  general  the  horrors  of  the 
were  abated. 

Then  we  had  arrived  at  last  at  the  ford  by  which 
Te  to  pass  out,  we  met  with  those  fashionable 
lers  who  had  been  ferried  over  along  with  us, 
7ho,  being  unwilling  to  go  as  far  as  we,  had 
d  by  the  shore  to  find  the  place,  where  they 
i  our  coming ;  that  by  showing  themselves  to 
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the  world  only  at  the  time  when  we  did,  they  mi^' 
seem  also  to  have  been  among  the  troubles  of  tb 
grotto.  Here  the  waters  that  rolled  on  the  othe 
side  so  deep  and  silent^  were  much  dried  up,  and  i 
was  an  easier  matter  for  us  to  wade  over. 

^^  The  river  being  crossed,  we  were  reoeiyed  npai 
the  further  bank,  by  our  friends  and  acquaintano^ 
whom  Comfort  had  brought  out  to  congratulate  00 
appearance  in  the  world  again.  Some  of  duM 
blamed  us  for  staying  so  long  away  from  themj 
others  advised  us  against  all  temptations  of  gQq| 
back  again ;  every  one  was  cautious  not  to  renni 
our  trouble,  by  asking  any  particulars  of  the  jounMJrj 
and  all  concluded  that,  in  a  case  of  so  much  meW 
choly  and  affliction,  we  could  not  have  made  dgtjji 
of  a  fitter  companion  than  Patience.  Here  PatieilJitI 
appearing  serene  in  her  praises,  delivered  us  orvlt 
Comfort,  Comfort  smiled  at  his  receiving  the  chaojilfl 
immediately  the  sky  purpled  on  that  side  to  wlu^ 
he  turned,  and  double  day  at  once  broke  in  Ufd 


me. 
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M£MM,pgtis,prosU,  obsil,  nil  videni,  nid  quod  lubet. 

T£R.  HEAUT.  ACT.  iv.  SC.  i.  30. 

Better  or  wors^  profitable  or  disadvantageous,  they  see  nothing 

but  what  they  list. 

WasN  men  read^  they  taste  the  matter  with  which 
tbejr  are  entertained,  according  as  their  own  respec- 
tive studies  and  inclinations  have  prepared  them,  and 
uke  their  reflections  accordingly.     Some,  perusing 
Binan  writers,  would  find  in  tnem,  whatever  the 
nlject  of  the  discourses  were,  parts  which  implied 
the  grandeur  of  that  people  in  their  warfare,  or  their 
politics.     As  for  my  part,  who  am  a  mere  Spectator, 
I  drew  this  morning  condusions  of  their  eminence  in 
wbit  I  think  great,  to  wit,  in  having  worthy  senti- 
ments, from  the  reading  a  comedy  of  Terence.     The 
play  was  the  Self-Tormentor.     It  is  from  the  begin- 
niii^  to  the  end  a  perfect  picture  of  human  life,  but 
I  did  not  observe  in  the  whole  one  passage  that  could 
nose  a  laugh.     How  well-disposed  must  that  people 
^,  who  could  be  entertained  with  satisfaction  by  so 
wber  and  polite  mirth !    In  the  first  scene  of  the 
wmedy,  when  one  of  the  old  men  accuses  the  other  of 
JDipertinencefor  interposing  in  his  aflfairs,  he  answers, 
*  I  am  a  man,  and  cannot  help  feeling  any  sorrow  that 
^  arrive  at  man  */     It  is  said  this  sentence  was  re- 
eved with  an  universal  applause^     There  cannot  be 

*  Homo  mm ;  humani  nihil  d  me  aHenum  jruto. 

TER.  HEAUT.  ACT.  i.  SC.  ]  .  25. 

Hni  a  man ;  and  all  calamities, 

'^t  touch  humanity,  come  home  to  mc. 

COLMAK. 
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a  greater  argument  of  the  general  good  understand- 
ing of  a  people^  than  a  sudden  consent  to  give  tkeir 
approbation  of  a  sentiment  which  has  no  emotion  in 
it.  If  it  were  spoken  with  never  so  great  skill  in  fJiB 
actor^  the  manner  of  uttering  that  sentence  oooU 
have  nothing  in  it  which  could  strike  any  but  people 
of  the  greatest  humanity^  nay^  people  el^ant  ttid 
skilful  in  observations  upon  it.  It  is  possiUe  ke 
might  have  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast^  and^  wA 
a  winning  insinuation  in  his  coimtenance^  exprewd 
to  his  neighbour  that  he  was  a  man  who  made  Ik 
case  his  own ;  yet  I  will  engage  a  player  in  Covoit- 
garden  might  hit  such  an  attitude  a  thousand  tima 
before  he  would  have  been  r^arded.  I  have  heard 
that  the  minister  of  state  in  the  reign  of  queen  EIu» 
both  had  all  manner  of  books  and  ballads  broo^  to 
him^  of  what  kind  soever^  and  took  great  nodoe  hoir 
much  thev  took  with  the  people ;  upon  which  he 
would^  an^  certainly  mighty  very  well  judge  of  that 
present  dispositions,  and  the  most  proper  way  of  im- 
plying them  according  to  his  own  purposes.  What 
passes  on  the  stage^  and  the  reception  it  meets  firm 
the  audience^  is  a  very  useful  instruction  of  this  kind 
According  to  what  you  may  observe  there  on  oia 
stage^  you  see  them  often  moved  so  directly  agaiiiiiC 
all  common  sense  and  humanity,  that  you  would  be 
apt  to  pronounce  us  a  nation  of  savages.  It  cannol 
be  called  a  mistake  of  what  is  pleasant,  but  the  vevj 
contrary  to  it  is  what  most  assuredly  takes  with  theift 
The  other  night  an  old  woman,  carried  off  with  a  pais 
in  her  side,  with  all  the  distortions  and  ftiig!iiiMi  d 
countenance  which  is  natural  to  one  in  that  condi- 
tion, was  laughed  and  clapped  off  the  stage.  T»* 
rence's  comedy,  which  I  am  speaking  of,  is  indeed 
"^tten  as  if  he  hoped  to  please  none  but  such  as  had 
as  good  a  taste  as  himself  I  could  not  but  refleiA 
upon  the  natural  description  of  the  innocent  joaag 
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waman  made  by  the  servant  to  his  master.  ^  When 
I  came  to  the  house^'  said  he^  ^  an  old  woman  opened 
the  door,  and  I  followed  her  in^  because  I  couid^  by 
eotering  upon  them  unawares^  better  observe  what 
was  your  mistress's  ordinary  manner  of  spending  her 
time,  the  only  way  of  judgmg  any  one's  inclinations 
and  genius.  I  found  her  at  her  needle  in  a  sort  of 
MODd  mooming,  which  she  wore  for  an  aunt  she  had 
htely  lost.  8he  had  nothing  on  but  what  showed 
ik  oressed  only  for  herself.  Her  hair  hung  negli- 
gmtly  about  her  shoulders.  She  had  none  of  the  arts 
with  which  others  use  to  set  themselves  off,  but  had 
thst  neg^igsnce  of  person  which  is  remarkable  in  those . 
wiio  axe  careful  of  their  minds.  Then  she  had  a  maid 
wiiowas  at  work  near  her  that  was  a  slattern,  because 
ha  mistress  was  careless ;  which  I  take  to  be  another 
aignment  of  your  security  in  her;  for  the  go-betweens 
tf  iramen  of  intrigue  are  rewarded  too  well  to  be 
dfapty.  When  you  were  named,  and  I  told  her  you 
des&ted  to  see  her,  she  threw  down  her  work  for  joy, 
onvered  her  &ce,  and  decently  hid  her  tears.'  He 
Biiist  be  a  very  good  actor,  ana  draw  attention  rather 
bom  his  own  character  than  the  words  of  the  author, 
tbt  could  gain  it  among  us  for  this  speech,  though 
ao  foil  of  nature  and  good  sense. 
The  intolerable  folly  and  confidence  of  players  put- 

a  in  words  of  their  own,  does  in  a  great  measure 
the  absurd  taste  of  the  audience.  But  however 
tbat  is,  it  is  ordinary  for  a  cluster  of  coxcombs  to  take 
^  the  house  to  themselves,  and  equally  insult  both 
oe  actors  and  the  company.  These  savages,  who 
^noA  all  manner  of  regard  and  deference  to  the  rest 
^  mankind^  come  only  to  show  themselves  to  us, 
without  any  other  purpose  than  to  let  us  know  they 
imae  us. 

"The  gross  of  an  audience  is  composed  of  two  sorts 
of  people;  those  who  know  no  pleasure  but  of  the 

VOL.  XI.  p 
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body,  and  those  who  improve  or  command  oor 
pleasures^  by  the  addition  of  fine  sentiments  • 
mind.  At  present  the  intelligent  port  of  Uu 
pany  are  wholly  subdued  by  the  insurrections  od 
who  know  no  satisfactions  but  what  they  have  ii 
mon  ^nth  all  other  animals. 

This  is  the  reason  that  when  a  scene  tend 
procreation  is  acted^  you  see  the  whole  pit  in  i 
chuckle^  and  old  lechers^  with  mouths  opeUj  si 
the  loose  gesticulations  on  the  stage  with  aha 
earnestness;  whenthejustest  pictures  of  hum 
in  its  calm  dignity^  and  the  properest  sentimei 
the  conduct  of  it  pass  by  like  mere  narraticnij  a 
ducing  only  to  somewhat  much  better  whid 
come  after.  I  have  seen  the  whole  house  at  some 
in  so  proper  a  disposition^  that  indeed  I  have  tre 
for  the  boxes^  and  feared  the  entertainment 
end  in  the  representation  of  the  rape  of  the  Sab 

I  would  not  be  understood  in  this  talk  to 
that  nothing  is  tolerable  on  the  stage  but  what ! 
immediate  tendency  to  the  promotion  of  virtue 
the  contrary^  I  can  allow,  provided  there  is  m 
against  the  interests  of  virtue,  and  is  not  offem 
good  manners,  that  things  of  an  indifferent  i 
may  be  represented.  For  this  reason  I  have  i 
ceptiontothe  well-drawn  rusticities  in  the  Co 
Wake ;  and  there  is  something  so  niiraculousl} 
sant  in  Dogget's  acting  the  awkvkurd  triump 
cranic  sorrow  of  Hob  in  different  circumstancen 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  stay  away  whenever  it  is 
All  that  vexes  me  is,  that  the  gaUantry  of  takii 
cudgels  for  Gloucestershire,  with  the  pride  of 
in  tucking  himself  up,  and  taking  aim  at  his  s 
sary,  as  well  as  the  other  s  protestation  in  the  I 
nity  of  low  romance,  that  he  could  not  promii 
squire  to  break  Hob's  head,  but  he  would,  if  he  i 
do  it  in  love;  then  flourish  and  begin:  I  say 
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aes  me  is^  that  such  excellent  touches  as  these^  as 
ell  as  the  squire's  being  out  of  all  patience  at  Hob's 
ffioess^  and  venturing  himself  into  the  crowd^  are 
iciimstances  hardly  taken  notice  of^  and  the  height 
the  jest  is  only  in  the  very  point  that  heads  are 
oken.  I  am  confident  were  there  a  scene  written^ 
lerein  Penkethman  should  break  his  leg  by  wrest- 
ig  with  Bullock^  and  Dicky  come  in  to  set  it^  with- 
t  (me  word  said  but  what  should  be  according  to 
i  exact  rules  of  surgery  in  making  this  extension 
d  binding  up  the  leg,  the  whole  house  should  be  in 
tnr  of  applause  at  the  dissembled  anguish  of  the 
tient^  the  help  given  by  him  who  threw  him  down, 
d  the  handy  address  and  arch  looks  of  the  surgeon. 
» enumerate  the  entrance  of  ghosts,  the  embattling 
ttmies^  the  noise  of  heroes  in  love,  with  a  thousand 
lier  enormities,  would  be  to  transgress  the  bounds 
this  paper^  for  which  reason  it  is  possible  they  may 
.^hereafter  distinct  discourses;  not  forgeting  any 
the  audience  who  shall  set  up  for  actors  and  inter- 
pt  the  play  on  the  stage ;  and  players  who  shall 
efer  the  applause  of  fools  to  that  of  the  reasonable 
irt  of  the  company. 
T 

POSTSCRIPT  TO  SPECTATOR,  NO.  502. 

N.  B.  There  are  in  the  play  of  the  Self  Tor- 
entor  of  Terence,  which  is  allowed  a'most  excellent 
oedy,  several  incidents  which  would  draw  tears 
am  any  man  of  sense,  and  not  one  which  would 
ove  his  laughter. — Spect.  in  folio.  No.  521. 

This  speculation.  No.  502,  is  controverted  in  the 
foard.  No.  59,  by  a  writer  under  the  fictitious  name 
f  John  Lizard ;  perhaps  Dr.  Edw.  Young. 
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the  preacher^  and  as  he  said  any  thing  she  ap- 
A,  with  one  of  Charles  Mather's  fine  tablets  me 
iwn  the  sentence^  at  once  sho^ving  her  fine  hand^ 
(dd  pen^  her  readiness  in  writings  and  her  judge- 
in  choosing  what  to  write.  To  sum  up  what  I 
d  by  this  long  and  particular  account^  I  mean 
peal  to  you^  whether  it  is  reasonable  that  such  a 
ire  as  this  shall  come  from  a  jaunty  part  of  the 
and  give  herself  such  violent  airs^  to  the  dis- 
Dce  of*  an  innocent  and  inoffensive  congr^ation^ 
her  sublimities.  The  faLCt,  I  assure  you^  was  as 
e  related :  but  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  another 
xmsiderable  particular.  As  soon  as  church  was 
the  immediately  stepped  out  of  her  pew^  and  fell 
lie  finest  pitty-pat  air^  forsooth^  wonderfully  out 
Atenance  tossing  her  head  up  and  down^  as  she 
along  the  body  of  the  church.  I,  with  several 
i  of  the  inhabitants^  followed  her  out^  and  saw 
old  up  her  fan  to  a  hackney-coach  at  a  distance^ 
mmeoiately  came  up  to  her^  and  she  wipped  into 
h  great  nimbleness^  pulled  the  door  with  a  bow* 
aen^  as  if  she  had  been  used  to  a  better  glass, 
aid  aloud^  '  You  know  where  to  go,'  and  drove 
By  this  time  the  best  of  the  congregation  was 
i  diurch-door>  and  I  could  hear  some  say^  ^  A 
fine  lady  ;*  others,  ^  1*11  warrant  you,  she  is  no 
r  than  she  should  be :'  and  one  very  wise  old  lady 
she  ought  to  have  been  taken  up.  Mr.  Spec- 
I  think  this  matter  lies  wholly  before  you:  for 
Bsnoe  does  not  come  under  any  law,  though  it 
parent  this  creature  came  among  us  only  to 
unelf  airs,  and  enjoy  her  full  swing  in  being 
l^d.  I  desire  you  will  print  this,  that  she  may 
itfned  to  her  own  parish ;  for  I  can  assure  you 
M  no  attending  any  thing  else  in  a  place  where 
Mk  novelty.  She  has  been  talked  of  among  us 
ihpe  nndjer  the  name  of  '  the  phantom :'  but  I 
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would  advise  her  to  come  no  more ;  for  there  is  so 
strong  a  party  made  by  the  women  against  her^  that 
she  must  expect  they  will  not  be  excelled  a  second 
time  in  so  outrageous  a  manner^  without  doing  her 
some  insult.  Young  women  who  assume  after  this 
rate^  and  affect  exposing  themselves  to  view  in  oom- 
gregations  at  the  other  end  of  the  town^  are  not  lO 
mischievous^  because  they  are  rivalled  by  more  of  the 
same  ambition^  who  will  not  let  the  rest  of  the  oom- 
pany  be  particular :  but  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
congregation  where  I  was^  I  desire  you  to  keep  these 
agreeable  disturbances  out  of  the  dty^  where  sobriety 
of  manners  is  still  preserved^  and  all  glaring  and 
ostentatious  behaviour^  even  in  things  laudable^  dis* 
countenanced.  I  wish  you  may  never  see  the  phan- 
tom^ and  am^ 

"  SIR, 

*'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

T  "  RALPH  WONDER." 


No.  504.    WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1712. 


Leptu  tute  es,  etptdpamerUum  qweris, 

TSIU  BUN.  ACT.  iik  sc.  1.  S6. 

You  are  a  hare  yourself,  and  want  dainties  forsooth. 

It  is  a  great  convenience  to  those  who  want  wit  to 
furnish  out  a  conversation,  that  there  is  something  or 
other  in  all  companies  where  it  is  wanted  substituted 
in  its  stead,  which,  according  to  their  taste,  does  the 
business  as  well.  Of  this  nature  is  the  agreeaUe 
pastime  in  country-halls  of  cross  purposes,  questions 
and  commands,  and  the  like.    A  little  superior  to 
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these  are  those  who  can  play  at  crambo^  or  cap  verses, 
llien  above  them  are  ^uch  as  can  make  verses^  that 
is,  rhyme ;  and  among  those  who  have  the  Latin 
tongue^  such  as  use  to  make  what  they  call  golden 
verses.  Commend  me  also  to  those  who  have  not 
farains  enough  for  any  of  these  exercises^  and  yet  do 
not  give  up  their  pretensions  to  mirth.  These  can 
sli^  yon  on  the  baek  unawares^  laugh  loud^  ask  you 
m  you  do  with  a  twang  on  your  shoulders^  say  you 
arednll  to-day^  and  laugh  a  voluntary  to  put  you  in 
huDoar;  [not  to  mention^  the  laborious  way  among 
&  minor  poets^  of  making  things  come  into  such  and 
ndk  a  shape^  as  that  of  an  egg^  a  hand>  an  axe^  or 
toy  thing  that  nobody  had  ever  thought  on  be- 
ione  for  that  purpose^  or  which  would  have  cost  a 
gnat  deal  of  pains  to  accomplish^  if  they  did.  But 
>I1  these  methods^  though  they  are  mecnanical^  and 
inay  be  arrived  at  with  the  snudlest  capacity^  do  not 
Mrve  an  honest  gentleman  who  wants  wit  for  his  or- 
dinary occasions ;  therefore  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
tliat  me  poor  in  imagination  should  have  something 
which  may  be  serviceable  to  them  at  all  hours  upon 
^  common  occurrences.  That  which  we  call  pun- 
ning is  therefore  greatly  affected  by  men  of  small  in- 
tellects. These  men  need  not  be  concerned  with  you 
for  the  whole  sentence ;  but  if  they  can  say  a  quaint 
thing,  or  bring  in  a  word  which  sounds  like  any  one 
Word  you  have  spoken  to  them^  they  can  turn  the 
^hsooorse^  or  distract  you  so  that  you  cannot  go  on> 
*nd  by  consequence^  if  they  cannot  be  as  witty  as 
ycm  are,  they  can  hinder  your  being  any  wittier  than 

&are.  Thus,  if  you  talk  of  a  candle,  he  ^  can 
'  with  you ;  and  if  you  ask  to  help  you  to  some 
jttead,  a  punster  should  think  himself  very  ^  ill-bred  * 
if  h6  did  not ;  and  if  he  is  not  as  '  well-bred '  as 
yoorself,  he  hopes  for  ^  grains '  of  allowance.     If  you 
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do  not  understand  that  last  fancy,  you  must  i 

that  bread  is  made  of  grain ;  and  so  they  gi 

ever^  without  possibility  of  being  exhausted. 

There  are  another  kind  of  people,  of  snui 

ties,  who  supply  want  of  wit  with  want  «f  bi 

and  because  women  are  both  by  nature  and  e< 

more  offended  at  any  thing  which  is  inunod' 

we  men  are,  these  are  ever  harping  upon  thii 

ought  not  to  allude  to>  and  deal  migntily  *ii 

meanings.     Every  one's  own  observation  nv 

gest  instances  enough  of  this  kind,  without  i 

tioning  any ;  for  your  double  meaners  are  d 

up  and  down  tlirough  all  parts  of  town 

where  there  are  any  to  offend,  in  order  t 

themselves.     These  men  are  m^hty  loud  L 

and  held  very  pretty  gentlemen  vidth  the  si] 

unbred  part  of  woman-kind.    But  above  all 

mentioned,  or  any  who  ever  were  or  ever  ci 

the  world,  the  happiest  and  surest  to  be  plea 

a  sort  of  people  whom  we  have  not  inde( 

heard  much  of,  and  those  are  your  '  biters.' 

A  biter  is  one  who  tells  vou  a  thing  you 

reason  to  disbelieve  in  itself,  and  perhaps  h 

you,  before  he  bit  you,  no  reason  to  disbelie 

his  s^ing  it ;  and,  if  you  give  him  credit,  \ 

your  face,  and  triumphs  that  he  has  deceived 

a  word,  a  biter  is  one  who  thinks  you  a  fool, 

you  do  not  think  him  a  knave.     This  descr 

him  one  may  insist  upon  to  be  a  just  one  ; 

else  but  a  degree  of  knavery  is  it  to  depend  \ 

ceit  for  what  you  gain  of  another,  be  it  in 

wi^or  mterest,  or  any  thing  else? 

This  way  of  wit  is  called  '  biting,'  by  a  i 
taken  from  beasts  of  prey,  which  devour 
and  unarmed  animals,  and  look  upon  them 
food  wherever  they  meet  them.     The  sharp 
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town  veiy  ingeniously  nnderstood  themselves  to  be 
to  the  ondesigning  part  of  mankind  what  foxes  are 
to  lambs^  and  therefore  used  the  word  biting,  to  ex- 
pess  any  exploit  wherein  they  had  over- reached  any 
mnoeent  and  inadvertent  man  of  his  purse.     These 
meals  of  late  years  have  been  the  gallants  of  the 
town,  and  carried  it  with  a  fiEishionable  haughty  air^ 
tstiie  discouragement  of  modesty  and  all  honest  arts. 
ShilW  fops^  who  are  governed  by  the  eye^  and  ad- 
Bme  every  thing  that  struts  in  vc^e^  took  up  from 
the  sharpers  the  phrase  of  biting^  and  used  it  upon 
all  occasions^  eitlier  to  disown  any  nonsensical  stuff 
they  should  talk  themselves,  or  evade  the  force  of 
^t  was  reasonably  said  by  others.     Thus,  when 
«K  of  these  cunning  creatures  was  entered  into  a  de- 
hite  with  you,  whether  it  was  practicable  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  aflairs  to  accomplish  such  a  proposition, 
and  you  thought  he  had  let  fall  what  destroyed  his 
aide  of  the  question,  as  soon  as  you  looked  with  an 
earnestness  ready  to  lay  hold  of  it,  he  immediately 
cried,  *  Bite,'  and  you  were  immediately  to  acknow- 
ledge all  that  part  was  in  jest.     They  carry  this  to 
aU  the  extravagance  imaginable ;  and  if  one  of  these 
witlings  knows  any  particulars  which  may  give  au- 
tiunty  to  what  he  says,  he  is  still  the  more  inge- 
luons  if  he  imposes  upon  your  credulity.     I  remem- 
ber a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind.     There  came 
up  a  shrewd  young  fellow  to  a  plain  young  man,  his 
ooontryman,  and  taking  him  aside  with  a  grave  con- 
cerned countenance,  goes  on  at  this  rate :  ^  I  see  you 
here,  and  have  you  heard  nothing  out  of  Yorkshire  ? — 
You  look  so  surprised  you  could  not  have  heard  of 
It— and  yet  the  particulars  are  such  that  it  cannot 
fe  fidse :    I  am  sorry  I  am  got  into  it  so  far  that  I 
Dow  must  tell  you ;   but  I  know  not  but  it  may  be 
fcr  your  service  to  know.  On  Tuesday  last,  just  after 
^er — ^you  know  his  manner  is  to  smoke— opening 
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his  box^  your  father  fell  down  dead  in  an  apoplei 
The  youth  showed  the  filial  sorrow  which  ne  ouj 
— Upon  which  the  witty  man  cried,  ^  Bite,  there  i 
nothing  in  all  this/ 

To  put  an  end  to  this  silly,  pemidoos,  ^volo 
way  at  once,  I  will  give  the  reader  one  late  instai 
of  a  bite,  which  no  biter  for  the  future  will  ever 
able  to  equal,  though  I  heartily  wish  him  the  ta 
occasion.  It  is  a  superstition  with  some  surge 
who  beg  the  bodies  of  condemned  male£Eu;tora,  to 
to  the  gaol,  and  bargain  for  the  carcase  with  the  < 
minal  himself.  A  good  honest  fellow  did  so  last  i 
sions,  and  was  admitted  to  the  condemned  men 
the  morning  wherein  they  died.  The  surgecm  eo 
municated  his  business,  and  fell  into  discourse  w 
a  little  fellow,  who  refused  twelve  shillings,  and 
sisted  upon  fifteen  for  his  body.  The  felkyw^  n 
killed  the  officer  of  Newgate,  very  fbrwardly,  a 
like  a  man  who  was  willing  to  deal,  told  him,  'I4 
you,  Mr.  Surgeon,  that  little  dry  fellow,  who  1 
been  half  starved  all  his  life,  and  is  now  half  df 
with  fear,  cannot  answer  your  purpose.  I  have  ei 
lived  high  and  freely,  my  veins  are  full,  I  have  1 
pined  in  imprisonment ;  you  see  my  crest  swdls 
your  knife ;  and  after  Jack  Catch  has  done,  uponi 
honour  you  will  find  me  as  sound  as  ever  a  DaUo 
in  any  of  the  markets.  Come,  for  twenty  shiUii 
I  am  your  man.'  Says  the  surgeon,  ^  Done,  then 
a  guinea.'  This  witty  rogue  took  the  money,  and 
soon  as  he  had  it  in  his  fist,  cries,  ^  Bite,  I  am  to 
hanged  in  chains.' 

T 
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Nan  kabeo  demque  naud  Mdrsum  aitgurem, 
Non  vicanos  anupiceSf  non  de  circo  astrologos. 
ASw  Inacot  conjectoret,  non  nUerpretes  sommum : 
Nm  enim  turU  n,  aW  scientidf  out  arte  dimnU 
Sti  ttipentiUoti  vaiet,  imjmdentesque  harioH, 
AtU  ineries^  a%U  intani,  atU  qtdbus  ^gestas  imperat : 
Qjd  nd  quettus  causdjictas  susckarU  sentenliaSf 
Qfd  sSbi  stmitam  non  tapiuntf  alteri  monstrarU  viam, 
Qiohtf  dwUias  poUkentur,  ab  Hs  drackmam  j^etuni  : 
De  dioitiu  deducant  drackmam^  reddant  catera, 

ENMIUS. 

Augurs  and  soothsayers,  astrologers, 
IXriners,  and  interpreters  of  dreams, 
I  ne*er  consult,  and  heartily  despise : 
Vain  their  pretence  to  more  than  human  skill : 
For  gain,  imaginary  schemes  they  draw ; 
Wand'rers  themselves,  they  guide  another*s  steps : 
And  for  poor  sixpence  promise  countless  wealth  : 
Let  them,  if  they  expect  to  be  believed. 
Deduct  the  sixpence  and  bestow  the  rest. 

Tbobb  who  have  maintained  that  men  would  be  more 
■OKrable  than  beasts  were  there  hopes  confined  to 
tldi  life  only,  among  other  considerations  take  no- 
tiee»  that  the  latter  are  only  afilicted  with  the  anguish 
rfthe  present  evil,  whereas  the  former  are  very  often 
Piiiied  by  the  reflection  on  what  is  passed,  and  the 
fctt  of  what  is  to  come.  This  fear  of  any  future  dif- 
feilties  or  misfortunes  is  so  natural  to  the  mind,  that 
were  a  man's  sorrows  and  disquietudes  summed  up 
«t  the  end  of  his  life,  it  would  generally  be  found 
tbat  he  had  suffered  more  from  the  apprehension  of 
ttdi  evils  as  never  happened  to  him,  than  from  those 
wilg  which  had  really  befellen  him.  To  this  we  may 
•^  that  among  those  evils  which  befEdl  us,  there  are 
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many  which  have  been  more  painful  to  us  in  the  ] 
pect,  than  by  their  actual  pressure. 

This  natural  impatience  to  look  into  futuiity^ 
to  know  what  accidents  may  happen  to  us  heres 
has  given  birth  to  many  ridiculous  arts  and  in 
tions.  Some  found  theur  prescience  on  the  linef 
man's  hand^  others  on  the  features  of  his  Icace :  i 
on  the  signatures  which  nature  has  impressed  oi 
body^  and  others  on  his  own  hand- writing :  some 
men's  fortunes  in  the  stars>  as  others  have  sear 
after  them  in  the  entrails  of  beasts^  or  the  fli^ 
birds.  Men  of  the  best  sense  have  been  too 
more  or  less  with  these  groundless  horrors  aad 
sages  of  futurity^  upon  surveying  the  most  indifli 
works  of  nature.  Can  any  thing  be  more  surpri 
than  to  consider  Cicero^  who  made  the  mi 
figure  at  the  bar  and  in  the  senate  of  the  Kc 
commonwealth^  and  at  the  same  time  outshine 
the  philosophers  of  antiquity  in  his  library^  and  i 
retirements^  as  busying  himself  in  the  coU^e  oi 
gurs^  and  observing  with  a  religious  attention  i 
what  manner  the  chickens  pecked  the  several  gi 
of  com  which  were  thrown  to  them  ?  * 

Notwithstanding  these  follies  are  pretty  well  i 
out  of  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  learned  in  the 
sent  age^  multitudes  of  weak  and  ignorant  per 
are  still  slaves  to  them.  There  are  numberl^ 
of  prediction  among  the  vulgar^  which  are  too  trii 
to  enumerate ;  and  infinite  observations  of  dajs,  n 
hers,  voices^  and  figures^  which  are  regarded  by  t; 
as  portents  and  prodigies.  In  shorty  every  tJ 
prophesies  to  the  superstitious  man ;  there  is  8C 
a  straw^  or  a  rusty  piece  of  iron^  that  lies  in  his 
by  accident. 

*  This  censure  of  Cicero  seem  is  to  be  unfounded ;  for  itii 
of  him,  that  he  wondered  how  one  augur  could  meet  another' 
out  laughing  in  his  face. 
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It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  many  wizards^  gip- 
i  aes,  and  cunning  men^  are  dispersed  through  all  the 
I  ooonties  and  market-towns  of  Great  Britain^  not  to 
mention  the  fortune-tellers  and  astroli^rs,  who  live 
wy  coofortably  upon  the  curiosity  of  several  well- 
di^osed  persons  in  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster. 

Anumg  the  many  pretended  arts  of  divination^ 
there  is  none  which  so  universally  amuses  as  that  by 
dresms.  I  have^  indeed^  observed  in  a  late  specula- 
tioD^  that  there  have  been  sometimes^  upon  very  ex- 
traordinary occasions^  supernatural  revelations  made 
to  eertain  persons  by  this  means ;  but  as  it  is  the  chief 
VonnesB  m  this  paper  to  root  out  popular  ensors^  I 
mnst  endeavour  to  expose  the  folly  and  superstition 
«f  those  persons^  who^  in  the  common  and  ordinary 
CBOne  or  life^  lay  any  stress  upon  things  of  so  un- 
ootain^  shadowy^  and  chimerical  a  nature.  This  I 
ttnnot  do  more  effectually  than  by  the  following  let- 
ter, which  is  dated  from  a  quarter  of  the  town  that 
bas  always  been  the  habitation  of  some  prophetic 
Hiilomatii ;  it  having  been  usual,  time  out  of  mind^ 
for  all  such  people  as  have  lost  their  wits,  to  reswrt 
to  that  place  either  for  their  cure,  or  for  their  in- 
>tmcti(»i. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  Having  long  considered  whether  there  be  any 
trade  wanting  in  this  great  city,  after  having  sur- 
▼pyed,  very  attentively,  all  kinds  of  ranks  and  pro- 
fcwons,  I  do  not  find  in  any  quarter  of  the  town  an 
«wiro-critic,  or,  in  plain  English,  an  interpreter  of 
feams.  For  want  of  so  useful  a  person,  there  are 
>eyeral  good  people,  who  are  very  much  puzzled  in 
this  particular,  and  dream  a  whole  year  together  with- 
out being  ever  the  wiser  for  it.  I  hope  I  am  pretty 
^ell  qualified  for  this  office,  having  studied  by  can- 
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die-light^  all  the  rules  of  art  which  have  been  li 
down  upon  this  subject.  My  great  unde^  by  my  wif 
side^  was  a  Scotch  highlander^  and  second-sishti 
I  have  four  fingers  and  two  thumbs^  upon  one  luuD 
and  was  bom  on  the  longest  night  of  the  year.  1 
Christian  and  surname  begin  and  end  with  the  m 
letters.  I  am  lodged  in  Moorfields^  in  a  house  d 
for  these  fifty  years  has  been  always  tenanted  b] 
conjuror. 

'^  If  you  had  been  in  company^  so  much  as  mjm 
with  ordinary  women  of  i  the  town^  you  must  Km 
that  there  are  many  of  them^  who>  every  day  in  th< 
lives^  upon  seeing  or  hearing  of  any  thing  that  is  u 
expected^  crv^  '  My  dream  is  out ;'  and  cannot  go 
sleep  in  quiet  the  next  nighty  till  something 
other  has  nappened  which  has  expounded  the  viaio 
of  the  preceding  one.  There  are  others  who  are 
very  great  pain  for  not  being  able  to  recover  the  d 
cumstances  of  a  dream  that  made  strong  imprc 
sions  upon  them  while  it  lasted  In  shorty  Sir^  the 
are  many  whose  waking  thoughts  are  wholly  ei 
ployed  on  their  sleeping  ones.  For  the  benefit^  thei 
Ibre^  of  this  curious  and  inquisitive  part  of  my  fc 
low-subjects^  I  shall^  in  the  first  place^  tell  tho 

Persons  what  they  dreamt  of,  who  fancy  they  ne? 
ream  at  all.  In  the  next  place,  I  shall  make  o 
any  dream,  upon  hearing  a  single  circumstance  of  i 
and,  in  the  last  place,  shall  expound  to  them  the  go 
or  bad  fortune  which  such  dreams  portend.  If  tb 
do  not  presage  good  luck,  I  shall  desire  nothing  i 
my  pains ;  not  questioning,  at  the  same  time,  th 
those  who  consult  me  will  be  so  reasonable  as  to  f 
ford  me  a  moderate  share  out  of  any  considerable  € 
tate,  profit,  or  emolument,  which  I  shall  thus  di 
cover  to  them.  I  interpret  to  the  poor  for  nothiii 
on  condition  that  their  names  may  be  inserted 
public  advertisements,  to  attest  the  truth  of  sii 
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my  interpretations.  As  for  people  of  quality^  or 
others  who  are  indisposed^  and  do  not  care  to  come 
in  person,  I  can  interpret  their  dreams  by  seeing  their 
mter.  I  set  aside  one  day  in  the  week  for  lovers ; 
and  interpret  by  the  great  for  any  gentlewoman  who 
ii  turned  of  sixty^  after  the  rate  of  half-a-crown  per 
m^L,  with  the  usual  allowances  for  good  luck.  I 
lave  several  rooms  and  apartments  fitted  up  at  rea- 
SQoaUe  rates  for  such  as  have  not  conveniences  for 
dieuning  at  their  own  houses. 

«  TITUS  THB0PH0IU8." 
"Ifoorfidds,  Oct.  4,  1712." 

«  N.  B.  I  am  not  dumb." 
0 
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Candida  perpetuo  reade,  Comxmrdia^  lecto, 
Tamque  pari  semjier  sit  Venus  aguajugo. 

Di^gxtf  ilia  senem  quondam  ;  sed  et  q)sa  marito. 
Tune  quoque  cumjuerit,  non  videahir  anus, 

M AET.  EPIO.  iv.  IS.  7. 

Perpetual  harmony  their  bed  attend, 
And  Venus  still  the  wel]-match*d  pair  befriend ! 
May  die,  when  time  has  sunk  him  into  years, 
Love  her  old  man,  and  cherish  his  white  hairs  ; 
Nor  he  percdye  her  charms  thro*  age  decay, 
But  think  each  happy  sun  his  bridal  day ! 

The  following  essay  is  written  by  the  gentleman  to 
vhom  the  world  is  obliged  for  those  several  excel- 
lent discourses  which  have  been  marked  with  the 
letterX. 

1  HAVE  somewhere  met  with  a  fable  that  made 
Wealth  the  father  of  Love.  It  is  certain  a  mind  ought 
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at  least  to  be  free  from  the  apprehensions  of  want  and 
poverty,  before  it  can  fully  attend'  to  Tall  the  soft- 
nesses and  endearments  oi  this  passion;  notwith- 
standing, we  see  multitudes  of  married  people^  who 
are  utter  strangers  to  this  deliglitftd  passion,  amidit 
all  the  affluence  of  the  most  plentiful  fortunes. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  marriage  happy  that 
the  humours  of  two  people  should  be  suike.  I  couU 
instance  a  hundred  pair  who  have  not  the  least  Bcnp- 
timent  of  love  remaining  for  one  another,  yet  arc  » 
like  in  their  humours,  that  if  they  were  not  already 
married,  the  whole  world  would  design  them  for  nan. 
and  wife. 

The  spirit  of  love  has  something  so  extremely  fine 
in  it,  that  it  is  very  often  disturbed  and  lost  by  some 
little  accidents,  which  the  careless  and  unpolite  never 
attend  to,  till  it  is  gone  past  recovery. 

Nothing  has  more  contributed  to  banish  it  from  a 
married  state,  than  too  great  a  familiarity,  and  lay- 
ing aside  the  common  rules  of  decency.     Though  I 
could  give  instances  of  this  in  several  particulars,  I 
shall  only  mention  that  of  dress.     The  beaux  and 
belles  about  town,  who  dress  purely  to  catch  one 
another,  think  there  is  no  further  occasion  for  the 
bait,  when  their  first  design  has  succeeded.  But  be- 
sides the  too  common  fault  in  point  of  neatness,  there 
are  several  others  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  touched  upon,  but  in  one  of  our  modem  come- 
dies *,  where  a  French  woman  offering  to  undress 
and  dress  herself  before  the  lover  of  the  play,  and 
Msuring  his  [Tier]  mistress,  that  it  was  very  usual  in 
France,  the  lady  tells  her  that  is  a  secret  in  dress  she 
never  knew  before,  and  that  she  was  so  unpolished 
an  English  woman,  as  to  resolve  never  to  learn  even 
to  dress  before  her  husband. 

•  The  Funeral,  or  Grief  A-la-mode,  by  Steele. 
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There  is  samething  so  gross  in  the  carriage  of  some 
imes,  that  they  lose  their  husband's  hearts  for  faults^ 
vbidi  if  a  man  has  either  good-nature  or  good-breed- 
Bf,  he  knows  not  how  to  tell  them  of.  I  am  afraid^ 
odeed^  the  ladies  are  generally  most  faulty  in  this 
NKiticular ;  who>  at  their  first  giving  into  love^  find 
he  way  so  smooth  and  pleasant^  that  they  fancy  it 
s  warce  possible  to  be  tired  in  it. 

There  is  so  much  nicety  and  discretion  required 

•  keep  love  alive  after  marriage^  and  make  conver- 
itioa  still  new  and  agreeable  after  twenty  or  thirty 
an,  that  I  know  nothing  which  seems  readily  to 
nmise  it^  but  an  earnest  endeavour  to  please  on 
nth  sides^  and  superior  good  sense  on  the  part  of 
^man. 

By  a  man  of  sense  I  mean  one  acquainted  with 
Diiness  and  letters. 

A  woman  very  much  settles  her  esteem  for  a  man^ 
soording  to  the  figure  he  makes  in  the  worlds  and 
le  character  he  bears  among  his  own  sex  As 
aming  is  the  chief  advantage  we  have  over  them^  it 
^methinks^  as  scandalous  and  inexcusable  for  a  man 
'  finrtune  to  be  illiterate^  as  for  a  woman  not  to 
DOW  how  to  behave  herself  on  the  most  ordinary 
Kuions.  It  is  this  which  sets  the  two  sexes  at  the 
tttest  distance :  a  woman  is  vexed  and  surprised^ 

*  find  nothing  more  in  the  conversation  of  a  man 
nn  in  the  common  tattle  of  her  o^vn  sex. 

Some  small  engagement  at  least  in  business^  not 
ily  sets  a  man's  talents  in  the  fairest  lights  and 
lots  him  a  part  to  act  in  which  a  wife  caimot  well 
[termeddle,  but  gives  frequent  occasions  for  those 
ttle  absences^  which^  whatever  seeming  uneasiness 
ley  may  give,  are  some  of  the  best  preservatives  of 
nre  and  desire. 

The  fair  sex  are  so  conscious  to  themselves  that 
»ey  have  nothing  in  them  which  can  deserve  entirely 
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to  engross  the  whole  man^  that  they  heartily  despiae 
one^  who^  to  use  their  own  expression,  is  always 
hanging  at  their  apron-strings. 

Lsetitia  is  pretty^  modest,  tender,  and  has  semw 
enough ;  she  married  Erastus,  who  is  in  a  post  of 
some  business,  and  has  a  general  taste  in  most  parts 
of  polite  learning.  Lsetitia,  wherever  she  visits,  bss 
the  pleasure  to  hear  of  something  which  wfm  hani* 
somely  said  or  done  by  Erastus.  Erastus,  since  Ub 
marriage,  is  more  gay  in  his  dress  than  ever,  and  ii 
all  companies  is  as  complaisant  to  Lsetitia,  as  to  aif 
other  lady.  I  have  seen  him  give  her  her  £ui  whuk 
it  has  dropped  with  all  the  gallantry  of  a  lomb 
When  they  take  the  air  together,  Erastus  is  cootii 
nually  improving  her  thoughts,  and  with  a  tum  rf 
wit  and  spirit  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  giving  Imt 
an  insight  into  things  she  had  no  notions  of  beftni 
Lffititia  is  transported  at  having  a  new  world  thas 
opened  to  her,  and  hangs  upon  the  man  that  gives  hs 
such  agreeable  informations.  Erastus  has  carried  tbii 
point  still  further,  as  he  makes  her  daily  not  onb 
more  fond  of  him,  but  infinitely  more  satisfied  wA 
herself.  Erastus  finds  a  justness  or  beauty  in  whsfr* 
ever  she  says  or  observes  that  Lsetitia  hersdf  was  ml 
aware  of;  and  by  his  assistance  she  has  disoovcfed 
a  hundred  good  qualities  and  accomplishments  is 
herself  which  she  never  before  once  dreamed  o£ 
Erastus,  with  the  most  artful  complaisance  in  die 
world,  by  several  remote  hints,  finos  the  means  to 
make  her  say  or  propose  almost  whatever  he  has  s 
mind  to,  wluch  he  always  receives  as  her  own  dis* 
covery,  and  gives  her  all  the  reputation  of  it. 

EuBstus  hais  a  perfect  taste  in  painting,  and  earned 
Lsetitia  with  him  the  other  day  to  see  a  collecdoD  c^ 
pictures.     I  sometimes  visit  this  happy  couple.  Ab 
we  were  last  week  walking  in  the  long  gallery  bp* 
fore  dinner,  '  I  have  lately  laid  out  some  money  '^ 
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]gi,'  says  Erastus ;  *  I  boudit  that  Venus  and 
.  purely  upon  Lsetitia's  judgement ;  it  cost  me 
ore  guineas^  and  I  was  this  momiue  offered 
red  ror  it.'  I  turned  towards  Lsetitia,  and 
T  cheeks  ^ow  with  pleasure^  while  at  the 
ime  she  cast  a  look  upon  Erastus  the  most 
and  affectionate  I  ever  beheld. 
Ola  married  Tom  Tawdry;  she  was  taken 
is  laoed  coat  and  rich  sword-knot ;  she  has 
rtification  to  see  Tom  despised  by  all  the 
part  of  his  own  sex.  Tom  has  nothinff  to  do 
nner^  but  to  determine  whether  he  wul  pare 
B  at  St.  James's,  White's^  or  his  own  house. 
laid  nothing  to  Flavilla  since  they  were  mar- 
lidi  she  might  not  have  heard  as  well  from 
1  woman.  He  however  takes  great  care  to 
I  the  saucy  ill-natured  authority  of  a  husband. 
rer  Flavilla  happens  to  assert^  Tom  immedi- 
mtradicts  with  an  oath  by  way  of  preface^  and 
Mr,  I  must  tell  you  yt>u  talk  most  confound- 
h^,'  Flavilla  had  a  heart  naturally  as  well 
d  for  all  the  tenderness  of  love^  as  that  of 
.:  but  as  love  seldom  continues  long  after  es- 
1 18  difficult  to  determine^  at  present^  whether 
happy  Flavilla  hates  or  despises  the  person 
faom  she  is  obliged  to  lead  her  whole  life  with. 
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Defendk  numeruStjuncUBq'ue  ttnbone  phalanges. 

JUT.  a4«i  2.  Ml 

Preserved  from  shame  by  numb^n  on  our  ride. 

Therb  is  something  very  sublime,  though  verj  h 
ciful^  in  Plato's  description  of  the  Supreme  Beii^ 
that  '  truth  is  his  body,  and  light  his  shadow.'  i 
cording  to  this  definition,  there  is  nothing  aooonti 
dictory  to  his  nature  as  error  and  ^sdsehood.  I 
Platomsts  have  so  just  a  notion  of  the  Almig^ 
aversion  to  every  thing  which  is  false  and  err6neol 
that  they  looked  upon  truth  as  no  less  necessary  lk 
virtue  to  qualify  a  human  soul  for  the  enjoyment 
a  separate  state.  For  this  reason,  as  th^  recM 
mended  moral  duties  to  qualify  and  season  ihe  n 
for  a  future  life,  so  they  prescribed  several  conta 
plations  and  sciences  to  rectify  the  understauda 
Thus  Plato  has  called  mathematical  demonstnttio 
the  cathartics  or  purgatives  of  the  soul,  as  being  t 
most  proper  means  to  cleanse  it  from  error,  and 
give  it  a  relish  of  truth ;  which  is  the  natural  b 
and  nourishment  of  the  understanding,  as  virtue 
theperfection  and  happiness  of  the  wm. 

liiere  are  many  authors  who  have  shown  when 
the  malignity  of  a  lie  consists  and  set  forth  in  prop 
colours  the  heinousness  of  the  offence.  I  shau  M 
consider  one  particular  kind  of  this  crime,  which  li 
not  been  so  much  spoken  to ;  I  mean»  that  abonui 
able  practice  of  party-lying.  This  vice  is  so  tv 
predominant  among  us  at  present,  that  a  man 
thought  of  no  principles  who  does  not  propagate 
certain  system  of  lies.  The  coffee-houses  are  80] 
ported  by  them,  the  press  is  choked  with  them,  en 
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mthore  live  upon  them.  Our  bottle  conversa- 
1 80  infected  with  them^  that  a  party-lie  is  grown 
bioQable  an  entertainment  as  a  lively  catch  or 
ry  story.  The  truth  of  it  is^  half  the  great 
B  in  the  nation  would  be  struck  dumb  were 
nntain  of  discourse  dried  up.  There  is^  how- 
one  advantage  resulting  from  this  detestable 
96 :  the  very  appearances  of  truth  are  so  little 
«d,  that  lies  are  at  present  discharged  in  the 
ad  b^in  to  hurt  nobody.  When  we  hear  a 
itory  fmm  a  stranger^  we  consider  whether  he 
hig  or  a  tory  that  relates  it^  and  immediately 
ie  they  are  words  of  course^  in  which  the  ho- 
entleman  designs  to  recommend  his  zeal  with- 
y  eonoem  for  his  veracity.  A  man  is  looked 
M  bereft  of  common  sense  that  gives  credit  to 
lations  of  party  writers ;  nay^  his  own  friends 
their  heads  at  him^  and  consider  him  in  no 
light  than  as  an  officious  tool  or  a  well-mean- 
liot.  When  it  was  formerly  the  fieishion  to 
id  a  lie^  and  trump  it  up  in  some  extraordi- 
mergency^  it  generally  did  execution^  and  was 
^ttle  serviceable  to  the  faction  that  made  use 
but,  at  present,  every  man  is  upon  his  guard ; 
tifioe  has  been  too  often  repeated  to  take  ef- 

.ve  frequently  wondered  to  see  men  of  probity, 
roold  scorn  to  utter  a  falsehood  for  their  own 
liar  advantage,  give  so  readily  into  a  lie,  when 
eoome  the  voice  of  their  fEu;tion,  notwithstand- 
ey  are  thoroughly  sensible  of  it  as  such.  How 
K»sible  for  those  who  arc  men  of  honour  in 
persons,  thus  to  become  notorious  liars  in  their 
*  If  we  look  into  the  bottom  of  this  matter, 
ly  find,  I  think,  three  reasons  for  it,  and  at 
line  time  discover  the  insufficiency  of  these 
18  to  justify  so  criminal  a  practice. 
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In  tlie  first  place^  men  are  apt  to  think  thaldn 
guilt  of  a  lie^  and  consequently  tne  punishment^  nil 
be  very  much  diminished^  if  not  wholly  worn  0B| 
by  the  multitudes  of  those  who  partake  in  it 
lliough  the  weight  of  a  falsehood  would  be  too  heif] 
for  one  to  bear^  it  grows  light  in  their  imaginatioi 
when  it  is  shared  among  many.  But  in  this  caM  i 
man  very  much  deceives  himself;  guilty  wbaii 
spreads  tnrough  numbers^  is  not  so  properly  divide 
as  multiplied.  Every  one  is  criminal  in  proportis 
to  the  onence  which  he  commits^  not  to  the  noiidN 
of  those  who  are  his  companions  in  it.  Both  A 
crime  and  the  penalty  lie  as  heavy  upon  every  mii 
vidual  of  an  offending  multitude^  as  they  wool 
upon  any  single  person^  had  none  shared  with  lb 
in  the  offence.  In  a  word^  the  division  of  guilt  j 
like  that  of  matter ;  though  it  may  be  separated  ifll 
infinite  portions,  every  portion  shall  have  the  wU 
essence  of , matter  in  it,  and  consist  of  as  many  part 
as  the  whole  did  before  it  was  divided. 

But  in  the  second  place,  though  multitudes^  «k 
join  in  a  lie,  cannot  exempt  themselves  from  tb 
guilt,  they  may  from  the  shame  of  it.  The  scandi 
of  a  lie  is  in  a  manner  lost  and  annihilated  whe 
diffused  among  several  thousands ;  as  a  drop  of  tb 
blackest  tincture  wears  away  and  vanishes,  wke 
mixed  and  confused  in  a  considerable  body  of  water 
the  blot  is  still  in  it,  but  is  not  able  to  discover  itMl 
This  is  certainly  a  very  great  motive  to  sevei^  pai 
ty-offenders,  who  avoid  crimes,  not  as  they  are  pi 
judicial  to  their  virtue,  but  to  their  reputation.  Iti 
enough  to  show  the  weakness  of  this  reason,  whid 
palliates  guilt  without  removing  it,  that  every  ma 
who  is  influenced  by  it  declares  himself  in  efiec 
an  infamous  hypocrite,  prefers,  the  appearance  c 
virtue  to  its  reality,  and  is  determined  in  his  cod 
duct  neither  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience 
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Itums  of  true  honour^  nor  the  principles'of 

ird  and  last  great  motive  for  men's  joining 
lar  falsehood^  or^  as  I  have  hitherto  called 
'  he,  notwithstanding  they  are  convinced  of 
,  is  the  doing  good  to  a  cause  which  every 
'be  supposed  to  look  upon  as  the  most  me- 
The  unsoundness  of  this  principle  has 
Iken  exposed^  and  is  so  universally  acknow- 
lat  a  man  must  be  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
(  either  of  natural  religion  or  Christianity^ 
tn  himself  to  be  guided  by  it.  If  a  man 
anote  the  supposed  good  of  his  country  by 
est  calumnies  and  ^sehoods^  our  nation 
more   in  patriots  than    any  other  of  the 

world.  When  Pompey  was  desired  not 
.  in  a  tempest  that  would  hazard  his  life^ 
sessary  for  me/  says  he^  ^  to  sail^  but  it  is 
sary  for  me  to  live.'  Every  man  should 
oselfj,  with  the  same  spirit,  '  It  is  my  duty 
ruth^  though  it  is  not  my  duty  to  be  in  an 
3ne  of  the  Fathers  has  carried  this  point' 
I  to  declare  he  would  not  tell  a  lie,  though 
ore  to  gain  heaven  by  it.  However  extra- 
ich  a  protestation  may  appear,  every  one 

that  a  man  may  say,  very  reasonably,  he 
t  tell  a  lie  if  he  were  sure  to  gain  hell  by 
you  have  a  mind  to  soften  the  expression, 
ould  not  tell  a  lie  to  gain  any  temporal  re- 
it,  when  he  should  run  the  hazard  of  losing 
(re  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  gain. 


U.  R 
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sians.     He  is  by  turns  outrageous,  peevish^  forward, 
and  jovial.  He  thinks  it  our  duty  for  the  little  offioo^ 
as  proveditor,  that  in  return  all  conversation  is  to  be 
interrupted   or  promoted  by  his  inclination  for  or 
against  the  present  humour  of  the  company.    We 
feel,  at  present,  in  the  utmost  extremity,  the  infth 
lence  of  office ;  however,  I,  being  naturally  wma, 
ventured  to  oppose  him  in  a  dispute  about  a  hamul 
of  venison.     I  was  altogether  for  roasting,  but  Bio- 
nysius  declared  himself  for  boiling  with  so  mndi 
prowess  and  resolution,  that  the  cook  thought  it  ne* 
cessary  to  consult  his  own  safety,  rather  than  tbe 
luxury  of  my  proposition.     With  the  same  authority 
that  he  orders  what  we  shall  eat  and  drink,  he  alio 
commands  us  where  to  do  it :  and  we  change  our 
taverns  according  as  he  suspects   any  treasonable 
practices  in  the  settling  the  bill  by  the  master,  or 
sees  any  bold  rebellion  in  point  of  attendance  by  tbe 
waiters.     Another  reason  for  changing  the  seat  of 
empire,  I  conceive  to  be  the  pride  he  takes  in  tbe 
promulgation  of  our  slavery,   though  we  pay  our 
club  for  our  entertainments,  even  in  these  palaoes  of 
our  grand  monarch.     When  he  has  a  mind  to  tab 
the  air,  a  party  of  us  are  commanded  out  by  war  rf  : 
life-guard,  ana  we  march  under  as  great  restrictiflBi 
as  they  do.     If  we  meet  a  neighbouring  king,  tve 
give  or  keep  the  way,  according  as  we  are  out-mDB- 
bered  or  not ;  and  if  the  train  of  each  is  equal  ii 
number,  rather  than  give  battle,  the  superiority  ii 
soon  adjusted  by  a  desertion  from  one  of  them. 

"  Now  the  expulsion  of  these  unjust  rulers  out  rf 
all  societies  would  gain  a  man  as  everlasting  a  repu- 
tation as  either  of  the  Brutuses  got  from  their  cnae*' 
vours  to  extirpate  tyranny  from  among  the  Romaoi* 
I  confess  myself  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  against  tbe 
usurper  of  our  club  ;  and  to  show  my  readingi  •• 
well  as  my  merciful  disposition,  shall  tulow  him  tiQ  ; 
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the  ides  of  March  to  dethrone  himself.  If  he  seems 
to  afiect  empire  till  that  time,  and  does  not  gradually 
noede  firom  the  incursions  he  has  made  upon  our 
liboties,  he  shall  find  a  dinner  dressed  which  he  has 
BO  hand  in^  and  shall  he  treated  with  an  order^ 
asgnifioenoe^  and  luxury^  as  shall  break  his  proud 
kairt ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  shaU  be  convinced 
in  his  stomach  he  was  unfit  for  his  post,  and  a  more 
aild  and  skilful  prince  receive  the  acclamations  of 
tile  people,  and  be  set  up  in  his  room :  but^  as  Mil- 
ton nys^ 

—  These  thoughts 
Full  counsel  must  mature.    Peace  is  despoir'd, 
And  who  can  think  submission  ?     War  ^en,  war. 
Open,  or  understood,  must  \)e  resolved. 

p.  L.  i.  659. 

'*  I  am.  Sir, 
'*  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant." 


'^  MR.  SPBCTATOR^ 

''I  AM  a  young  woman  at  a  gentleman's  scat  in 
tiM  countrv,  who  is  a  particular  mend  of  my  father's, 
ttd  came  hither  to  pass  away  a  month  or  two  with 
Ui  daughters.  I  have  been  entertained  with  the 
teost  civility  by  the  whole  family,  and  nothing  has 
lieoi  omitted  which  can  make  my  stay  easy  and 
,  igreeoble  on  the  part  of  the  feunily ;  but  there  is  a 
Iwtleman  here,  a  visitant  as  I  am,  whose  behaviour 
m  ffiven  me  great  uneasinesses.  When  I  first  ar-^ 
Hved  here,  he  used  me  with  the  utmost  complaisance ; 
bat,  fbnooth,  that  was  not  with  regard  to  my  sex ; 
liid,  since  he  has  no  designs  upon  me,  he  docs  not 
bow  why  he  ahonld  distinguish  me  from  a  man  in 
things  indifferent.  He  is,  you  must  know,  one  of 
those  familiar  coxcombs,  ^vno  have  observed  some 
iKll-bred  men  with  a  good  grace  converse  with  wo- 

r3 
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men^  and  say  no  fine  things,  but  yet  treat  then 

that  sort  of  respect  which  flows  from  the  hea: 

the  understanding,  but  is  exerted  in  no  profess! 

compliments.  This  puppy,  to  imitate  this  exod 

or  avoid  the  contrary  fault  of  being  troubles 

complaisance,  takes  upon  him  to  try  his  talern 

me^  insomuch  that  he  contradicts  me  upon  all 

sions,  and  one  day  told  me  I  lied.     If  I  had 

him  with  my  bodkin,  and  behaved  myself  like ! 

since  he  will  not  treat  me  as  a  woman,  I  had,  I 

served  him  right.     I  wish.  Sir,  you  would  pi 

give  him  some  maxims  of  behaviour  in  these  ; 

and  resolve  me  if  aU  maids  are  not,  in  point  < 

versation,  to  be  treated  by  all  bachelors  as  the 

tresses?  If  not  so,  are  they  not  to  be  used  as 

as  their  sisters  ?  Is  it  sufferable  that  the  fop  d 

I  complain  should  say,  that  he  would  rathe 

such-a-one  without  a  groat,  than  me  with  the  1 

What  right  has  any  man  to  make  suppositi 

things  not  in  his  power,  and  then  declare  his 

the  dislike  of  one  that  has  never  offended  him 

sure  you  these  are  things  worthy  your  considi 

and  I  hope  we  shall  have  your  thoughts  upoi 

I  am,  though  a  woman  justly  offended,  ready 

give  all  this,  because  I  have  no  remedy  but  ] 

very  agreeable  company  sooner  than  I  desire. 

also  is  a  heinous  aggravation  of  his  offence,  th 

inflicting  banishment  upon  me.     Your  printi 

letter  may,  perhaps,  be  an  admonition  to  refer 

as  soon  as  it  appears,  I  will  write  my  name  at  1 

of  it,  and  lay  it  in  his  way :  the  making  whi 

reprimand,  1  hope  you  will  put  in  the  power 

*'  SIB, 

^*  Your  constant  reader, 
T  ^^  and  humble  servf 
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Humautjrugi  et  temperantis  functus  officmm, 

TEB..  HKAUT.  ACT.  ui.  SC,  S.  19. 

Difldmgiiig  the  part  of  a  good  economist. 

Thb  useful  knowledge  in  the  following  letter  shall 
hve  a  place  in  my  paper,  though  there  is  nothing  in 
itviiich  immediately  regards  the  polite  or  the  learned 
mid;  I  say  immediat3y,  for  upon  reflection  every 
mn  will  find  there  is  a  remote  influence  upon  his 
•ni  affiurs,  in  the  prosperity  or  decay  of  the  trading 
urt  of  mankind.  My  present  correspondent,  1  be- 
Bcvc,  was  never  in  print  before ;  but  what  he  says 
vdl  deserves  a  general  attention,  though  delivered 
in  lis  own  homely  maxims,  and  a  kind  of  proverbial 
ibnplicity;  which  sort  of  learning  has  raised  more 
estates,  tnan  ever  were,  or  will  be,  from  attention  to 
Virgil,  Horace,  TuUy,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  or  any  of 
the  rest,  whom,  I  dare  say,  this  worthy  citizen  would 
Ud  to  be  indeed,  ingenious,  but  unprofitable  writers. 
Bat  to  the  letter. 


^'  MB.  WILLIAM  SPECTATOB. 


*'  SIB, 


**  I  ACCUSE  you  of  many  discourses  on  the  subject 
^  numey,  which  you  have  heretofore  promised  the 

Sblic,  but  have  not  discharged  yourself  ther^f. 
It,  forasmuch  as  you  seem  to  depend  upon  advice 
fcwi  others  what  to  do  in  that  point,  have  sat  down 
to  write  you  the  needful  upon  that  subject.  But, 
^^cfcre  I  enter  thereupon,  I  shall  take  tlus  opportu-- 
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nity  to  observe  to  you^  that  the  thriving  frugal  man 
shows  it  in  every  part  of  his  expense^  dress,  servantii 
and  house ;  ana  I  must^  in  the  first  place^  complain 
to  yon  as  Spectator,  that  in  these  particulars  there  ii 
at  this  time  throughout  the  city  of  London  a  lament- 
able change  from  that  simplicity  of  manners  which 
is  the  true  source  of  wealtn  and  prosperity.     I  jniT 
now  said  the  man  of  thrift  shows  regularity  in  every 
thing ;  but  you  may,  perhaps,  laugh  that  1  take  mn 
tice  of  such  a  particular  as  1  am  going  to  do,  for  an 
instance  that  tnis  city  is  declining  if  their  andent 
economy  is  not  restored.     The  thing  which  gives  me 
this  prospect,  and  so  much  offence,  is  the  nedect 
of  the  Royal  Exchange.   I  mean  the  edifice  so  cfuled, 
and  the  walks  appertaining  thereunto.     The  Royal 
Exchange  is  a  fabnc  that  wdl  deserves  to  be  so  called^ 
as  well  to  express  that  our  monarchs*  highest  ^arj 
and  advantage  consists  in  being  the  patrons  of  tiadi^ 
as  that  it  is  commodious  for  business,  and  an  instanee 
of  the  grandeur  both  of  prince  and  people.   But  aha! 
at  present  it  hardly  seems  to  be  set  apart  for  any  suck 
use  or  purpose.     Instead  of  the  assembly  of  honour- 
able merchants,  substantial  tradesmen,  and  knowiitf 
masters  of  ships :  the  mumpers,  the  halt,  the  Uin{ 
and  the  lame ;  your  venders  of  trash,  apples,  plum; 
your  raggamumns,  rakeshames  and  wenches;  hare 
justled  the  greater  number  of  the  former  out  of  that 
place.  Thus  it  is,  especially  on  the  evening  change;  w 
that  what  with  the  din  of  squallings,  oaths,  and  criei 
of  beggars,  men  of  greatest  consequence  in  oar  dtf 
absent  themselves  £rom  the  place.    This  particalary 
by  the  way,  is  of  evil  consequence,  for,  if  the  ChangB 
be  no  place  for  men  of  the  highest  credit  to  freqnanty 
it  will  not  be  a  disgrace  to  those  of  less  abilities  to  alh 
sent.    I  remember  the  time  when  rascally  compai? 
were  kept  oat,  and  the  unlucky  boys  with  toys  and 
balls  were  whipped  away  by  a  beadle.    I  have  aecD 
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Uiis  done  indeed  of  late^  but  then  it  has  been  only  to 
chase  the  lads  from  chuck^  that  the  beadle  might  seize 
thdr  copper. 

^*  I  must  repeat  the  abomination^  that  the  walnut- 
tnde  is  carried  on  by  old  women  within  the  walks^ 
wUch  makes  the  place  impassable  by  reason  of  shells 
and  trash.  The  benches  around  are  so  filthy^  that  no 
one  can  sit  down^  yet  the  beadles  and  officers  have 
tiie  impudence  at  Christmas  to  ask  for  their  box^ 
thoQgh  they  deserve  the  strapado.  I  do  not  think  it 
impertinent  to  have  mentioned  this^  because  it  speaks 
a  neglect  in  the  domestic  care  of  the  city^  and  the 
domffitic  is  the  truest  picture  of  a  man  every  where 
elae. 

''But'I  designed  to  speak  on  the  business  of  money 
and  advancement  of  gam.  The  man  proper  for  this^ 
ipeaking  in  the  general,  is  of  a  sedate^  plain,  good  un- 
mtanding,  not  apt  to  go  out  of  his  way,  but  sobe- 
bafing  himself  at  home,  that  business  may  come  to 
)m.  Sir  William  Turner,  that  valuable  citizen  has 
kft  behind  him  a  most  excellent  rule,  and  couched 
it  in  very  few  words,  suited  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
He  would  say,  ^  Keep  your  shop,  and  your  shop  will 
kep  you*.'  It  must  be  confessed,  that  if  a  man  of 
&  great  genius  could  add  steadiness  to  his  vivacities, 
«  substitute  slower  men  of  fidelity  to  transact  the 
mediodical  part  of  his  affairs,  such  a  one  would  out- 
strip the  rest  of  the  world :  but  business  and  trade 
are  not  to  be  managed  by  the  same  heads  which  write 
poetry,  and  make  plans  for  the  conduct  of  life  in  ge- 
neral. So,  though  we  are  at  this  day  beholden  to  the 
late  witty  and  inventive  duke  of  Buckingham  for  the 
^ole  trade  and  manu&cture  of  glass,  yet  I  suppose 

fee  is  no  one  will  aver,  that,  were  ms  grace  yet 

Alderman  Thomas,  a  mercer,  made  this  one  of  the  mottos  in 
■«  shop  in  Paternoster-row. 
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living,  tliev  would  not  rather  deal  with  mj  dili 
friend  ana  neighbour,  Mr.  Gumley,  for  any  gooi 
be  prepared  and  delivered  on  such  a  day,  tha 
would  with  that  illustrious  mechanic  above-] 
tioned. 

'^  No,  no,  Mr.  Spectator,  you  wits  must  not 
tend  to  be  rich ;  and  it  is  possible  the  reason  ma 
in  some  measure,  because  you  despise,  or  at  lead 
do  not  value  it  enough  to  let  it  take  up  your  > 
attention;  which  t&  trader  must  do,  or  1m 
credit,  which  is  to  him  what  honour,  repnti 
feme,  or  glory,  is  to  other  sort  of  men* 

^'  I  sk^  not  speak  to  the  point  of  cash  itaeU 
I  see  how  you  approve  of  these  my  maxims  in  ( 
ral :  but  1  think  a  speculation  upon  'many  a 
makes  a  mickle,  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got^  p 
wise  and  pound  foolish,  it  is  need  tluit  makes  to 
wife  trot,'  would  be  very  useful  to  the  world; 
if  you  treated  them  with  knowledge,  would  be 
fill  to  yourself,  for  it  would  make  demands  for 
paper  among  those  who  have  no  notion  of  it  at 
sent.  But  of  these  matters  more  hereafter.  li 
did  this,  as  you  excel  many  Mriters  of  the  preMO 
for  politeness,  so  you  would  oul^  the  author  o 
true  strops  of  razors  for  use. 

''  I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  an  ezp 
tion  of  a  proverb,  which  by  vulgar  error  is  takei 
used  when  a  man  is  reduced  to  an  extremity,  wh 
the  propriety  of  the  maxim  is  to  use  it  when 
would  say  there  is  plenty,  but  you  must  make 
a  choice  as  not  to  hurt  another  who  is  to  come 
you. 

'*  Mr.  Tobias  Hobson,  from  whom  we  have  th 
pression,  was  a  very  honourable  man,  for  I  shall 
call  the  man  so  who  gets  an  estate  honestly. 
Tobias  Hobson  was  a  carrier ;  and,  being  a  nu 
great  abilities  and  invention,  and  one  that  saw  v 
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gbt  good  profit  arise^  though  the  duller  men 
ed  it^  this  ingenious  man  was  the  first  in 
id  who  let  out  hackney-horses.  He  lived  in 
!ge;  «nd^  observing  that  the  scholars  rid 
I  manner  was  to  keep  a  large  stable  of  horses^ 
48j  bridles^  and  whips^  to  furnish  the  gen- 
X  onoe,  without  going  firom  college  to  college 
w,  as  tliejr  have  done  since  the  death  of  this 
mm.  I  say,  Mr.  Hobson  kept  a  stable  of 
id  cattle  always  ready  and  fit  for  travelling ; 
en  a  man  came  for  a  horse,  he  was  led  into 
ky  where  there  was  great  choice;  but  he 
lim  to  take  the  horse  which  stood  next  to  the 
tar;  «>  that  every  customer  was  alike  well 
Boordii^  to  his  chance,  and  every  horse  rid- 
I  the  siime  justice ;  from  whenceit  became  a 
when  what  ought  to  be  year  election  was 
pon  yoB,  to  say, '  Hobson's  choice.'  This  me- 
man  stands  drawn  in  fresco  at  an  inn^  which 
,  in  Bishopsgate-street,  with  an  hundred 
ig  under  his  arm,  with  this  inscription  upon 
bag: 

le  fruitful  mother  of  a  hundred  more.' 

itever  tradesman  will  trv  the  experiment, 
a  the  day  after  you  publish  this  my  discourse 
his  customers  all  alike,  and  all  reasonably 
estly,  I  will  ensure  him  the  same  success." 
"  I  am,  8IK, 

^^  Your  loving  friend, 

"  HEZEKIAH  THBIFT." 

lieet,  Oct.  10, 1712.** 
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Negtte,  praterguam  fuas  ipte  amor  molettias 
Habeti  addas;  et  illast  guaa  habett  rect^fenu, 

TER.  SUN.  ACT  1.  8C.  1. 8I« 

If  you  are  wise,  add  not  to  th(>  troubles  which  attend  the  panuM  tf 
love,  and  bear  patiently  those  which  are  inseparaUe  nom  it 

I  WAS  the  other  day  driving  in  a  hack  through  Ger- 
rard-street,  when  my  eye  was  immediately  catdied 
with  the  prettiest  object  imaginable — the  £eu!e  of  a 
very  Mr  girl,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  fixed  it 
the  chin  to  a  painted  sash,  and  made  part  of  the  land- 
scape. It  seemed  admirably  done,  and,  upon  thmr- 
ing  myself  es^erly  out  of  the  coach  to  look  at  it,  it 
laughed,  and  flung  from  the  window.  This  amiaUe 
figure  dwelt  upon  me ;  and  I  was  considering  the 
vanity  of  the  girl,  and  her  pleasant  coquetry  in  act- 
ing a  picture  till  she  was  taken  notice  of,  and  railed 
the  aduniration  of  her  beholders.  This  little  drcnm- 
stance  made  me  run  into  reflections  upon  the  force  of 
beauty,  and  the  wonderful  influence  the  female  wet 
has  upon  the  other  part  of  the  species.  Our  hevti 
are  seized  with  their  enchantments,  and  there  aie 
few  of  us  but  brutal  men,  who  by  that  hardne* 
lose  the  chief  pleasure  in  them,  can  resist  their  imi-  ^ 
nuations,  though  never  so  much  against  our  in-  ^ 
terest  and  opinion.  It  is  common  with  women  to  de- 
stroy the  good  efibcts  a  man's  following  his  own  vaf 
and  inclination  might  have  upon  his  honoiir  andfiv- 
tune,  by  interposing  their  power  over  him  in  matten 
wherein  they  cannot  influence  him,  but  to  his  Itfi 
and  disparagement.  I  do  not  know,  therefore,  a  ttik 
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It  in  human  life^  as  to  be  proof  against  the 
lilies  of  a  woman  a  man  loves.  There  is  cer- 
I  annoar  against  tears>  sullen  looks>  or  at 
strained  familiarities^  in  her  whom  you 
tieet  with  transport  and  alacrity.  Sir  Walter 
W9S  quoted  in  a  letter  of  a  very  ingenious 
ident  of  mine^  on  this  subject.  That  author 
liTed  in  courts^  camps^  travelled  through 
untries^  and  seen  many  men  under  several 
and  of  as  various  complexions^  speaks  of  our 
e  to  resist  the  wiles  of  women  in  very  severe 
His  words  are  as  follow : 

t  means  did  the  Devil  find  out,  or  what  in- 
M  did  his  own  subtilty  present  him,  as  fittest 
It  to  work  his  mischief  by  ?  Even  the  un- 
dty  of  the  woman ;  so  as  by  Adam's  heark- 
the  voice  of  his  wife,  contrary  to  the  express 
Iment  of  the  living  God,  mankind  by  that 
itation,  became  the  subject  of  labour,  sorrow, 
'h :  the  woman  being  given  to  man  for  a 
r  and  companion,  but  not  for  a  counsellor. 
to  be  noted  by  whom  the  woman  was  tempt- 
by  the  most  ugly  and  unworthy  of  all  beasts, 
m  the  Devil  entered  and  persuaded.  Second- 
t  was  the  motive  of  her  disobedience  ?  Kven 
to  know  what  was  most  unfitting  her  know- 
n  afiPection  which  has  ever  since  remained  in 
osterity  of  her  sex.  Thirdly,  what  was  it 
ved  the  man  to  yield  to  her  persuasions? 
e  same  cause  which  hath  moved  all  men  since 
like  consent,  namely,  an  unwillingness  to 
er^  or  make  her  sad,  lest  she  should  pine, 
veroome  with  sorrow.  But  if  Adam,  in  the 
perfection,  and  Solomon,  the  son  of  David, 
osen  servant,  and  himself  a  man  endued  with 
test  wisdom^  did  both  of  them  disobey  their 
u.  s 
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The  motions  of  the  minds  of  Iover»  aver  i 

so  \irell  described  as  in  the  works  of  diilfil 

for  the  stage.  The  scene  between  FuSriaaai 

in  the  second  act  of  Jonson's  Catiline,  is  an  < 

picture  of  the  power  of  a  lady  over  her  gaUi 

wench  plays  with  his  affiectitma;  and  as  a  n 

places  of  the  world,  wi^es  to  make  a  go 

with  his  mistress,  upon  her  upbraiding  himn 

of  spirit,  he  alli^es  to  enterprises  which  1 

reveal  but  with  the  hazard  of  his  life.     Wl 

^vorked  thus  for,  with  a  little  flattery  of  ke 

of  his  gallantry,  and  desire  to  know  more  < 

of  her  overflowing  fondness  to  him^  he  hn 

till  his  life  is  in  her  disposal. 

When  a  man  is  thus  liable  to  be  VBiiqiUBl 
charms  of  her  he  loves,  the  safest  way  is  to  i 
what  is  prt^per  to  be  done;  but  to  arvoidaU 
ktion  with  her  before  he  executes  what  h 
^^^"^  Women  are  ever  too  hard  for  i 
.[t  tf^ty;  and  one  must  consider  how  sensde 

It  IS  to  ai^e  with  one  whose  l«As  and  ge 

more  piwalent  with  vou  than  voor  reason 

ment*  can  be  with  her.  It  is  a  most  miaeml 

■4  to  submit  to  what  von  diaaTOiove,  and  i 

^  truth  for  no  other  Tfison,  but  that  vmi  hai 

titude  to  support  you  in  asserting' it-  A 
eu<Migh  to  dt^  to  conquer  his  own  nnivason 
a«d  de«i«:  but  he  doe^  th:it  in  vain,  if  b 
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nf  another  to  gratify.    Let  his  pride  be  in  his  wife 
and  fiimily^  let  him  give  them  all  the  conveniences 
if  Kfe  in  %vtck  a  manner  as  if  he  were  proud  of  them-; 
Imt  let  it  be  his  own  innocent  pride^  and  not  their 
eiorbitant  desires,  which  are  indulged  by  him.     In 
this  case,  all  the  little  arts  imaginable  are  used  to 
soften  a  man's  heart,  and  raise  his  passion  above  his 
understanding.    But  in  all  concessions  of  this  kind, 
a  man  should  oonsider  whether  the  present  he  makes 
flows  firom  his  own  love,  or  the  importunity  of  his 
Moved.     If  from  the  latter,  he  is  her  slave ;  if  from 
tbe  £Dcnier,  her  friend.    We  laugh  it  off,  and  do  not 
im^  this  mlijeetion  to  women  with  that  seriousness 
lAoA  80  important  a  ciienmstanoe  deserves.    Why 
vat  esonige  piran  to  man,  if  his  wife's  fears  are  to 
fiwtaafee  it?  Wben  this  n  oooe  indulged,  yon  are  no 
longer  her  guardian  and  protector,  as  you  were  de- 
'^      ^  fay  jMtore ;   bot»  u  compliance  to  her  weak- 
yon  have  disabled  yourself  from  avoiding  the 
Hues  into  which  they  will  lead  you  both,  and 
JfOQ  aie  to  see  the  hour  in  which  you  are  to  be  re- 
moefaed  by  hersdf  for  liiat  yexj  complaisance  to  her. 
I    It  is  iadtea  the  most  difficult  mastery  over  ourselves 
^    Wt  can  possibly  attain,  to  resist  the  grief  of  iier  who 
;    ckarma  us :    but  let  die  heart  ache,  be  the  anguish 
^    aerer  so  quidc  and  painfiil,  it  is  what  must  be  suf- 
fered and  passed  through,  if  you  think  to  live  like  a 
gentleman,  or  be  conscious  to  yourself  that  you  are 
a  man  of  honesty.     The  old  argument,  that '  you  do 
not  love  me  if  you  deny  me  this,'  which  first  was 
jued  to  obtain  a  trifle,  by  habitual  success  will  oblige 
the  unhappy  man  who  gives  way  to  it,  to  resign  the 
cause  even  of  his  country  and  his  honour. 

T 
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greatest  persons  in  the  government  the  most  gmcKh 
ful.     But  this  I  shall  leave  to  thy  judidoos  pen. 

'^  I  have  another  story  to  tell  thee  which  1  Hki^ 
wise  met  with  in  a  book.  It  seems  the  general  rf. 
the  Tartars^  after  having  laid  seige  to  a  strong  tovi- 
in  China^  and  taken  it  by  storm^  would  set  to  nb 
all  the  women  that  were  found  in  it.  Aooordindf 
he  put  each  of  them  into  a  sack,  and^  after  hxrof 
thoroughly  considered  the  value  of  the  woman  iAb 
was  enclosed^  marked  the  price  that  was  demanU 
for  her  upon  the  sack.  Tnere  were  a  great  oonii" 
ence  of  chapmen  that  resorted  firom  every  party  wtt 
a  design  to  purchase^  which  they  were  to  do  ^  mui^ 
unseen.'  The  book  mentions  a  merchant  in  pit' 
cular^  who  observing  one  of  the  sacks  to  be  mnfal 
pretty  high,  bargained  for  it,  and  carried  it  offivtt 
him  to  his  house.  As  he  was  resting  with  it  npCBt 
halfivay  bridge,  he  was  resolved  to  take  a  snrvejrf 
his  purchase:  upon  opening  the  sack  a  little  ell 
woman  popped  her  head  out  of  it ;  at  which  the  A 
venturer  was  in  so  great  a  rage  that  he  was  goiflgtl 
shoot  her  out  into  the  river.  The  old  lady^  howeitfi 
begged  him  first  of  all  to  hear  her  story,  by  whidb 
learned  that  she  was  sister  to  a  great  mandarin,  lAl 
would  infEdlibly  make  the  fortune  of  his  brother*itt* 
law,  as  soon  as  he  should  know  to  whose  lot  she  til 
Upon  which  the  merchant  again  tied  her  up  in  hii 
sack,  and  carried  her  to  his  house,  where  she  profri 
an  excellent  wife,  and  procured  him  all  the  ridM 
from  her  brother  that  she  had  promised  him. 

"  I  fancy,  if  I  was  disposed  to  dream  a  seoood 
time,  I  could  make  a  tolerable  vision  upon  this  plan* 
I  would  suppose  all  the  unmarried  women  in  LoB" 
don  and  Westminster  brought  to  market  in  wdoh 
with  their  respective  prices  on  each  sack.  Thefint 
sack  that  is  sold  is  marked  with  five  thousand  pouiMU 
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tthe  opening  of  it^  I  find  it  filled  with  an  admi- 
hoosewife^  of  an  agreeable  countenance.  The 
uAasety  upon  hearing  her  good  qualities^  pays 
nm  her  price  very  cheerfully.  The  second  I  would 
KB  shoald  be  a  five  hundred  pound  sack.  The  lady 
ity  to  our  surprise^  has  the  face  and  person  of  a 
Ht  As  we  are  wondering  how  she  came  to  be  set 
10  low  a  price^  we  hear  that  she  would  have  been 
loed  at  ten  thousand  pounds  but  that  the  public 
1  made  those  abatements  for  her  being  a  scold.  1 
old  afterwards  find  some  beautiful^  modesty  and 
oreet  woman^  that  should  be  the  top  of  the  market ; 
I  perhaps  discover  half  a  dozen  romps  tied  up  to- 
her  in  the  same  sack^  at  one  hundred  pounds  a 
id.  The  prude  and  the  coquette  should  be  valued 
tke  same  price^  though  the  first  should  go  off  the 
ter  of  the  two.  I  fancy  thou  wouldst  like  such 
isifm^  had  I  time  to  finish  it ;  because^  to  talk  in 
r  own  way>  there  is  a  moral  in  it.  Whatever  thou 
yest  thinx  of  it^  pr'3rthee  do  not  make  any  of  thy 
ear  apologies  for  this  letter^  as  thou  didst  for  my 
t  The  women  love  a  gay  lively  fellow,  and  are 
ver  angry  at  the  railleries  of  one  who  is  their  known 
Biirer.  I  am  always  bitter  upon  them,  but  well 
ilhthem. 

«  Thine, 

O  "  HONBYCOMB." 
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Lectorem  ddeciando,  pariiergue  monendo. 

HOK.  Axs  toa,  841 
Ifixing  together  profit  and  delight. 

Thebs  ifl  nothing  wUch  we  receive  with  to  nuMb 
reluctance  as  advice.  We  hxik  upon  the  man  frill 
gives  it  lis  aa  offering  an  affircmt  to  oar  nndenturfp 
ine,  and  treating  us  like  children  or  idiots.  We  ooB* 
foSjst  the  instruction  as  an  implicit  censure^  and  As 
zeal  which  any  one  shows  for  our  good  on  sncli  M 
occasion,  as  a  piece  of  presumption  or  inmertinauii 
The  truth  of  it  is,  the  parson  who  pretends  to  advii^ 
does,  in  that  particular,  exercise  a  superioritjr  oMf- 
us,  and  can  have  no  other  reason  for  it,  but  thai,  h 
comparing  us  with  himself,  he  thinks  us  defectifi 
either  in  our  conduct  or  our  understanding*  For 
these  reasons,  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art 
of  making  advice  agreeable  ;  and  indeed  all  thi 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  distingniihp 
ed  themselves  among  one  another,  according  to  the 
perfection  i^t  whioh  they  have  arrived  in  this  art* 
How  many  devices  have  been  made  use  of,  to  ren- 
der this  bitter  portion  palatable !  Some  convey  their 
instructions  to  us  in  the  best  chosen  words,  others  in 
the  most  harmonious  numbers ;  some  in  points  of 
wit,  and  others  in  short  proverbs. 

But,  among  all  the  different  ways  of  giving  conn- 
sel,  I  think  the  finest,  and  that  which  pleases  the 
most  universally,  is  fable,  in  whatsoever  ^lape  it  ap- 
pears. If  we  consider  this  way  of  instructing  or 
giving  advice,  it  excels  all  others,  because  it  is  the 
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lent  shocking^  and  the  least  subject  to  those  excep- 
tions which  I  have  before  mentioned. 

This  will  appear  to  us^  if  we  reflect,  in  the  first 
phoe,  that  upon  the  reading  of  a  fable,  we  are  made 
»  bdieve  we  advise  ourselves.  We  peruse  the  au- 
har  fyr  the  sake  of  4he  story,  and  consider  the  pre- 
qrti  rather  as  our  own  conclusions  than  his  instruc- 
ioos.  The  moral  insinuates  itself  imperceptibly  ;  we 
le  taught  by  surprise,  and  become  wiser  and  better 
QHtwazes.  In  short,  l^  this  method,  a  man  is  so  £ur 
ler-raached  as  to  think  he  is  directii^  himself,  whilst 
ft  IB  Allowing  the  dictates  of  another,  and,  conse- 
Mtly,  is  not  sensible  of  that  which  is  the  most 
wiwaring  circumstance  in  advice. 

a  the  next  place,  if  we  look  into  human  nature, 
« shall  find  that  the  mind  is  never  so  much  pleased 
1  when  she  exerts  herself  in  any  action  that  gives  her 
1  idea  of  her  own  perfections  and  abilities.  This 
itoral  pride  and  ambition  of  the  soul  is  very  much 
latifiea  in  the  reading  of  a  fable;  for,  in  writings 
:du8  kind,  the  reader  comes  in  for  half  of  the  per- 
mumce ;  every  thing  appears  to  him  like  a  disco- 
ay  of  his  own ;  he  is  busied  all  the  while  in  apply- 
ig  characters  and  circumstances,  and  is  in  this  re« 
pect  both  a  reader  and  a  composer.  It  is  no  wonder 
lorefbre,  that  on  such  occasions,  when  the  mind  is 
ms  pleased  with  itself,  and  amused  with  its  own  dis- 
wcnes,  it  is  highly  delighted  with  the  writing  which 
\  the  occasion  of  it.  For  this  reason  the  Absalom 
lid  Achitophel  *  was  one  of  the  most  popular  poems 
liat  ever  appeared  in  English.  The  poetry  is  indeed 

•  A  memorable  satire  written  by  Dryden  against  the  faction 
'Mchjby  lord  Shaftesbury's  incitement,  set  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
I  their  head.  Of  this  poem,  in  which  personal  satire  is  applied  to 
^  support  of  public  principles,  the  sale  was  so  large,  that  it  is  said 
ottohavebeeia  equalled,  but  by  SachevereU*s  trial. 
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very  fine ;  but  bad  it  been  much  finer^  it  tpo 
have  so  much  pleased^  without  a  plan  wbidi  g 
reader  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  own  tay 

This  oblique  manner  of  giving  advice  is  so  j 
sive^  that^  if  we  look  into  ancient  historieSy  ' 
the  wise  men  of  old  very  often  chose  to  give  • 
to  their  kings  in  fiibles.  To  omit  many  wU 
occur  to  every  one's  memmry^  there  isa  pretty  i 
of  this  nature  in  a  Turkish  tale>  which  I  db  i 
the  worse  for  that  little  cniental  eztravagantf 
is  mixed  with  it. 

We  are  told  that  the  sultan  Mahmood,  by  1 
petual  wars  abroad  and  his  Irranny  at  hfime,  JM 
his  dominions  with  ruin  and  desolation^  and  h 
peopled  the  Persian  empire.  The  vizier  to  du 
sultan^  whether  an  humourist  or  an  enthtwiartu 
not  infiurmed^  pretended  to  have  learned  of  a 
dervise  to  understand  the  language  of  fairdsy 
there  was  not  a  bixd  that  could  open  his  nm 
the  vizier  knew  what  it  was  he  said.  As  he  i 
evenii^  with  the  emperor^  in  their  return  itoa 
ing,  they  saw  a  couple  of  owls  upon  a  tree  ths 
near  an  old  wall  out  of  a  heap  of  rubbish.  *  1 
£edn  know,'  says  the  sultan,  '  what  those  two  o 
saying  to  («e  another ;  listen  to  their  disconi 
give  me  an  account  of  it.'  The  vizier  approod 
tree,  pretending  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  tw 
UfOB.  his  return  to  the  sultan,  '  Sir,'  says  he,  * 
heard  part  of  their  conversation,  but  dare  not  I 
what  It  is.'  The  sultan  would  not  be  satisfic 
such  an  answer,  but  forced  him  to  repeat  w 
word  every  thing  the  owls  had  said.  'You  mus 
then,'  saia  the  vizier,  '  that  one  of  these  owl 
son,  and  the  other  a  daughter,  between  who 
are  now  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage.  The  fietthe 
son  said  to  the  fother  of  thjQ  daughter,  in  my  h 
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'Brother^  I  oonscnt  to  tbn  mamage^  prorided  jon 
viU  settle  upon  your  daughter  iSfty  ruined  vill^ge» 
Irlier  portion.'  To  which  the  father  of  the  daugh- 
ter repuedy  *  Instead  of  fifty^  I  will  ^ve  her  five 
kmidied^  if  you  please.  God  grant  a  longlife  to  sultan 
Mahmood !  Whilst  he  reigns  over  us^  we  shall  never 
vnt  mined  villages.' 

The  story  says,  the  sultan  was  so  touched  with  the 
Uk»  that  he  rebuilt  the  towns  and  villages  which 
U  been  destroyed,  and  firom  that  time  forward  con- 
altsd  the  good  of  his  people. 

To  fill  up  my  paper,  I  shall  add  a  most  ridiculous 
fieee  of  natural  magic,  which  was  taught  by  no  less 
t  fUoaopher  than  Democritus ;  namdy,  that  if  the 
Mad  of  certain  birds,  which  he  mentioned,  were 
■tti  tottether,  it  would  produce  a  serpent  of  such  a 
mdorfm  virtue,  that  whoever  did  eat  it  should  be 
Allied  in  the  language  of  birds,  and  understand  every 
Abi|  Aey  said  to  one  another.  Whether  the  dervise 
Awe  mentioned  might  not  have  eaten  suchaserpent^ 
IihaU  leave  to  the  determinations  of  the  leameii. 

0 
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—  .4fflata  est  nundne  quando 
Jampropiore  Dei,  -  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

When  all  the  god  came  rushing  on  her  souL 


DRTDSK. 


Tvs  following  letter  comes  to  me  ft'om  that  excellent 
BMB  in  holy  orders^  whom  I  have  mentioned  more 
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than  once  as  one  of  that  society^  who  ossistt 
my  speculations.  It  is  a  thought  in  sickness^ 
a  very  serious  nature,  for  which  reason  I  gii 
place  in  the  paper  of  this  day. 

"SIR, 

'^  The  indisposition  which  has  long  hung  nj 
is  at  last  grown  to  such  a  head^  that  it  must  q 
make  an  end  of  me  or  of  itself.  You  may  in 
that  whilst  I  am  in  this  bad  state  qf  healthy  tb 
none  of  your  works  which  I  read  with  greata 
sure  than  your  Saturday's  papers.  I  should  1 
glad  if  I  could  furnish  you  with  any  hints  ft 
day's  entertainment.  Were  I  able  to  dress  tq 
ral  thoughts  of  a  serious  nature^  which  ham 
great  impressions  on  my  mind  during  a  long 
sickness^  they  might  not  be  an  improper  ent 
ment  for  that  occasion. 

^' Among  all  the  reflections  which  usually  risi 
mind  of  a  sick  man^  who  has  time  and  inclina 
consider  his  approaching  end>  there  is  none  mc 
tural  than  that  of  his  going  to  appear  naked  ai 
bodied  before  Him  who  made  nim.  When 
considers^  that^  as  soon  as  the  vital  union  is  disi 
he  shall  see  that  Supreme  Being  whom  he  no 
templates  at  a  distance,  and  only  in  his  workf 
spedk  more  philosophically,  when  by  some  feci 
the  soul^  he  shall  apprehend  the  Divine  Bein{ 
be  more  sensible  of  his  presence  than  we  are  i 
the  presence  of  any  object  which  the  eye  beh< 
man  must  be  lost  m  carelessness  and  stupidit 
is  not  alarmed  at  such  a  thought.  Dr.  Sherlo 
his  excellent  treatise  upon  Death,  has  represeu 
very  strong  and  lively  colours,  the  state  of  tl 
in  its  first  separation  from  the  body^  with  r^ 
that  invisible  world  which  every  where  surnnu 
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duog^  we  are  not  able  to  discover  it  through  this 
gnner  world  of  matter^  which  is  'accommocbted  to 
ev  wnses  in  this  life.     His  words  are  as  follow: 

'  That  deaths  which  is  our  leaving  this  woiid^  is 
atthing  else  bnt  our  putting  off  these  bodies^  teaches 
V  that  it  is  only  our  union  to  these  bodies,  which 
iiteroepts  the  sight  of  the  other  world.  The  other 
iwld  18  not  at  such  a  distance  horn  us  as  we  may 
iwgine ;  the  throne  of  Qod  indeed  is  at  a  great  re- 
Mve  frmn  this  earth,  above  the  third  heavens,  where 
k  displays  his  glory  to  those  blessed  spirits  whidi 
aeompass  his  t^ne ;  but  as  soon  as  we  step  out  of 
tee  bodies,  we  step  into  the  other  world,  which  is 
Mt  10  properly  anotner  world,  for  there  is  the  same 
hmn  and  earth  still,  as  a  new  state  of  life.  To  live 
ktfaeie  bodies  is  to  live  in  this  world ;  to  live  out  of 
ttem  is  to  remove  into  the  next :  for  while  our  souls 
*e  confined  to  these  bodies,  and  can  look  only  through 
Am  material  casements,  nothing  but  what  is  mate- 
tU  can  affect  us ;  nay,  nothing  but  what  is  so  gross 
Alt  it  can  reflect  light,  and  convey  the  shapes  and 
culours  of  things  wiSi  it  to  the  eye :  so  that,  though 
frithin  this  visible  world  there  be  a  more  glorious 
lone  of  thinffs  than  what  appears  to  us,  we  perceive 
Mhing  at  aU  of  it  j  for  this  veil  of  flesh  parts  the  vi- 
Ale  and  invisible  world :  but  when  we  put  off  these 
bMiia,  there  are  new  and  surprising  wonders  present 
wnselves  to  our  view :  when  these  material  specta- 
des  are  taken  off,  the  soul  with  its  own  naked  eyes 
ta  what  was  invisible  before ;  and  then  we  are 
in  the  other  world,  when  we  can  see  it,  and  con- 
vene with  it.  Thus  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  When 
le  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the 
jord  ;  but  when  we  are  absent  from  the  body,  we  are 
fesent  with  the  Lord :  2  Cor.  v.  6,  8.  And  me- 
liinks  this  is  enough  to  cure  us  of  our  fondness  for 
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tiiese  bodies^  unless  we  think  it  more  desifaUe  td\ 
confined  to  a  prison^  and  leok  througk  a  gnile  all  ei 
lives^  which  gives  us  but  a  very  narrow  proqiect^  n 
that  none  of  the  best  neither^  than  to  be  set  at  libcrt 
to  view  all  the  glories  of  the  world.  What  would  n 
give  now  for  the  least  glimpse  of  that  invisible  worii 
which  the  first  step  we  take  out  of  these  bodies  trii 
present  us  with?  There  are  such  things^  As  ej 
hath  not  seen^  nor  ear  heard>  neither  hath  it  enters 
into  the  heart  of  man  ta  conceive.  Death  (mensoo 
eyes^  enlarges  our  prospect^  presents  us  with  a  nev 
aad  more  glorious  worlds  which  we  can  never  ae 
while  we  are  shut  up  in  flesh ;  which  should  maken 
aa  willing  to  part  with  this  veil^  as  to  take  the  fib 
off  of  our  eyes,  which  hinders  our  si^t^' 

^^  As  a  thinkii^  man  cannot  but  be  very  mndi  d 
fected  with  the  i&sl  of  his  appearing  in  the  presoH 
ol  that  Being  '  whom  none  can  see  and  uYt,'  h 
most  be  muck  more  aflected  when  he  oonsidsfs  tin 
this  Being  whom  he  appears  before^  will  examine  a 
the  actions  of  his  past  nfej  and  reward  or  punish  Ui 
aeeordin^y.  I  must  confess  tibiat  I  think  there  i 
no  seheme  of  rel^ion,  besides  that  of  Chiistianit] 
which  can  possibly  support  the  most  virtuoos  pefn 
under  thifr  thought.  Iiet  a  man's  innocence  be  lAf 
it  will^  let  his  virtues  rise  to  the  highest  pitch  of  pa 
fectioB  attainable  in- this  life^  there  vHiil  be  still  in  mi 
80  many  secret  sins^  so  many  human  fpailties^  so  ima 
offences  of  ignorance^  passion,  and  prcjadio^  i 
many  unguarded  words  and  thoughts,  and,  in  ata 
so  many  defects  in  his  best  actions,  that,  without  li 
advantages  of  such  an-  expiation  aad  atoaeneBt  i 
Christianity  has  revealed  to  us,  it  is  impotsible  tin 
he  should  be  cleared  bellMre  his  Sovereign  Judge^i 
that  he  siiould  be  able  to  '  stand  in  hia  si^t.'  Oi 
holy  veligioii  mggMt^  to-  ua  the  oal;  ncaaa  v^fl* 
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vat  gaSit  may  be  taken  away^  and  our  imperfect 
ieaoe  acoqited. 

It  k  this  series  of  thonght  that  I  have  endea- 
ed  to  express  in  the  fbUowing  hymn^  which  I 
i  composed  daring  this  my  sickaess. 

I. 

Whsv,  riling  from  Ibe  bed  of  deatii, 

CTenHielm'd  with  guilt  and  fear, 
I  see  my  Maker,  face  to  face^ 

O  how  daH  I  appear ! 

II. 

If  ye^  while  pardon  may  be  found. 

And  mercy  may  be  sought, 
My  heart  wi&i  inward  horror  shrinkji, 

Aiod  trembles  at  the  thought ; 

III. 

"When  Thoiv  0  Loi^,  sh^t  st^d  dUdosed 

In  majesty  j^evere, 
And  at  m  judgem^t  on  my  squ], 

O  jbow  shalTl  appear ! 

IV. 

But  Thou  hast  told  the  troubled  mind 

Who  does  her  sins  lament, 
The  timdy  tribute  of  her  tears, 

l%all  endlns  woe  prevent. 

V. 

Then  see  the  sorrows  of  my  heart. 

Ere  yet  it  be  too  late ; 
And  hear  my  Saviour's  dying  groans. 

To  give  those  sorrows  weight. 

VI. 

For  never  shall  my  soul  despair 

Her  pardon  to  procure, 
Who  knows  Thine  only  Son  has  died, 

To  make  her  pardon  sure. 

'  There  is  a  noble  hymn  in  French,  which  Mon- 

t2 
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sieur  Bayle  has  celebrated  for  a  very  fine  one^  and 
which  the  famous  author  of  the  Art  of  Speakmg 
calls  an  admirable  one>  that  turns  upon  a  thought  S 
the  same  nature.  If  I  could  have  done  it  iustioeiB 
English^  I  would  have  sent  it  yon  translatea;  it  m 
written  by  Monsieur  des  Barreux^  who  had  been  one 
of  the  greatest  wits  and  libertines  in  France^  but  is 
his  last  years  was  as  remarkable  a  penitent. 

Grand  Dieu,  tet  jugpmens  soni  rempUs  ^iquiU: 

Tot^ours  tu  prendt  plaidr  d  nous  Sire  prapice, 

Maitfai  tant  fait  de  mcdy  que  jamais  ta  bonU 

Ne  me  pardonnem,  tans  choquer  tajuttice. 

Qui,  mon  Dieut  la  grandeur  de  man  impieiS 

Nelaisse  d  ton  pouvoir  que  k  choig  du  sn^pSce  : 

Ton  intArSt  s*  oppose  d  mafeUcUe: 

EVta  demence  mime  attend  queje  perisse, 

Contenie  ton  desir,  puis  qu*il  t*est  glorieux  ; 

Offense  toi  despleurs  qui  coulent  de  mes  yeux  ; 

Tonne,  frcyjpe,  U  est  temps,  rends  moi  guerre  pottr  guerre; 

J*adore  enpAissant  la  ndson  qui  faigrd, 

Mais  dessus  qud  endpoit  tomixra  ton  tonnerre, 

Qui  ne  soU  tout  couvert  du  sang  de  Jesus  Ckriat, 

*^  If  these  thoughts  may  be  serviceable  to  yQii»  I 
desire  you  would  place  them  in  a  proper  lights  all 
iun  ever^  with  great  sincerity^ 

'^  «iR^  yours,"  ftc 

O 


I 
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— - Jfir  Pamofti  ^fiterta  per  ar4ua  ifdsU 
Baptat  arnvr ,-  juvat  irejvgis,  qua  i^uUfipriorum 
Ctutdiam  molU  devetiUtir  orbUa  fUvo, 

yiKO.  OEOR6.  Hi.  291. 

But  tbe  commaxidixig  IVf  uie  jniy  ichariol  guides, 
Wbich  o'er  the  dubious  cliff  securely  rides  : 
And  pleased  I  am  no  beaten  road  to  take, 
But  Artt  the  way  to  new  di/Kov'ries  make* 

"  IIR.  SPSCTATOft, 

^^  I  CAME  home  a  little  later  than  iiBual  the  other 
■i^ ;  and,  not  finding  myself  inclined  to  sleep^  I 
tod(  up  Virgil  to  divert  me  till  I  should  be  more  6i^ 
pOKd  to  rest.  He  is  the  author  whom  I  always 
choose  on  such  occasions ;  no  one  writing  in  so  cii- 
viie,  80  harmonious,  nor  so  equal  a  strain,  wbich 
Wes  the  mind  composed  and  s»Btened  into  an  agroef 
dde melancholy;  the  temper,  in  which,  of  all  otibers^ 
I  duwse  to  close  the  day.  The  passages  I  turned  to 
*^  those  beautiful  raptures  in  his  Qeorgics,  where 
ae  piofiesses  himself  entirely  giyen  up  to  the  Muses, 
fBd  smit  with  the  love  of  poetry,  passionately  wish-- 
^  to  be  transported  to  the  cool  shades  ana  retire-* 
Clients  of  the  mountain  Heemus.  I  closed  the  book 
^  went  to  bed.  What  I  had  just  before  been 
^iBuding  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  my  mind, 
^  fimey  seemed  alnu»t  to  ralfil  to  me  the  wish  of 
Virgil,  in  presenting  to  me  the  following  visipn  :-rr 
''Kflthought  I  was  on  a  sudden  placed  in  the 

t3 
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plains  of  BoBOtiay  where  at  the  end  of  the  horiaon  I 
saw  the  mountain  Pamassos  rising  befixie  me.    The 
prospect  was  of  so  large  an  extent^  that  I  had  kag 
wandered  about  to  find  a  path  whidi  should  diiecdf 
lead  me  to  it^  had  I  not  seen  at  some  ^**^tfnrp  a 
grove  of  trees^  which,  in  a  plain  that  had  nothing  dn 
remarkable  enougji  in  it  to  fix  my  si^t,  immfihrtHy 
determined  me  to  go  thither.    When  I  anrived  at  i^ 
I  fonnd  it  parted  oat  into  a  great  nnmber  of  waDn 
and  alleys,  which  often  widened  into  beantifalopea- 
ings,  as  circles  or  ovals,  set  round  with  yews  aal 
caresses,  with  niches,  grottos,  and  caves,  placed  ca 
the  sides,  encompassed  with  ivy.     Thm  was  as 
sound  to  be  heard  in  the  whole  place,  but  only  thtf 
of  a  gentle  breeze  passing  over  the  leaves  of  As 
forest ;  every  thing  beside  was  buried  in  a  prufiwai 
silence.     I  was  captivated  with  the  beauty  and  la- 
tirement  of  the  place,  and  never  so  much,  belne  daft 
hour,  was  pleased  with  the  enjoyment  of  niyad£  I 
indulged  the  humour,  and  sufiered  myself  to  w»* 
der  without  choice  or  design.  At  length,  at  the  end  rf 
a  range  of  trees,!  saw  three  figures  seated  on  a  hok 
of  moss,  with  a  silent  brook  creeping  at  their  fisit 
I'adm^  them  as  the  tutelary  divinities  of  thephei^ 
and  stood  still  to  take  a  particular  view  of  oA  d 
them.     The  middlemost,  whose  name  was  Solitad^ 
sat  with  her  arms  across  each  other,  and  seeaMl 
rather  pensive,  and  wholly  taken  up  with  her  ovi 
thoughts,  than  any  ways  grieved  or  displeased-  Thi 
only  companions  which  she  admitted  into  that  itlJH 
ment  were,  the  goddess  Silence,  who  sat  on  her  njdA  < 
hand,  with  her  finger  on  her  moulh,  and  on  her  kft  % 
Contemplation,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  thehesfcafr  ^ 
Before  her  lay  a  celestial  ^be,  with  several  sdmMi   -1 
of  mathematical  theorems.  She  prevented  my  speeth 
with  the  greatest  affiibility  in  the  world.    *  Feff 
noty'  said  she^  *  I  know  your  request  befiDce  ya* 
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it,  yoa  would  be  led  to  the  mountain  of  the 
t;  toe  only  way  to  it  lies  through  this  place;, 
0  one  is  ao  often  employed  in  conducting  per- 
hither  as  myself.'     When  she  had  thus  spoken, 
use  fenn  her  seat^  and  I  immediately  placed 
f  under  her  direction;  but  whilst  1  passed 
1^  the  grove  I  could  not  help  inquiring  of  her 
wre  the  persons  admitted  into  that  sweet  re- 
nt.   *  Siuely/  said  I,  '  there  can  nothing  enter 
at  virtue  and  virtuous  thoughts;  the  whole 
nems  designed  for  the  reception  and  reward 
ih  persons  as  have  spent  their  lives  according 
dictates  of  tiieir  conscience^  and  the  commands 
!  gods.'     '  You  imagine  right,'  said  she :  *  as- 
onrself  this  place  was  at  first  designed  for  no 

sudi  it  continued  to  be  in  the  reign  of  Sa- 
ipiien  none  entered  here  but  holy  priests,  dfe- 
%  of  their  country  from  oppression  and  tyranny, 
ipoaed  themselves  here  idFter  their  labours,  and 
iHiom  the  study  and  love  of  wisdom  had  fitted 
fine  -conversation.  But  now  it  is  become  no 
mgerous  than  it  was  before  desirable :  vice  has 
d  so  to  mimic  virtue,  that  it  often  creeps  in 

under  its  disguise.  See  there;  just  before 
Etevenge  stalking  by,  habited  in  the  robe  of 
nr.  Observe,  not  far  ftom  him.  Ambition  stand- 
one  ;  if  you  ask  him  his  name,  he  will  tell  you 
ESmulation  or  Glory.  But  the  most  frequent 
ler  we  have  is  Lust,  who  succeeds  now  the 
to  whom  in  better  days  this  grove  was  entirely 
id.  Virtuous  Love,  with  Hymen,  and  the 
8  attending  him,  once  reigned  over  this  happy 
;  «  whole  train  of  virtues  waited  on  him,  and 
lumoorable  thought  durst  presume  for  admit- 
But  now,  how  is  the  whole  prospect  changed! 
0W  seldom  renewed  by  some  few  who  dare  de- 
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spise  sordid  wealthy  and  imagixie  themielvea  it 
panions  for  so  diarming  a  divinity  *' 

"  The  goddess  had  no  sooner  said  thns,  but  «i 
were  arrived  at  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  wotit 
which  lay  contiguous  to  a  plain  that  ended  at  At 
foot  of  the  mountain.  Hinre  I  kept  doae  to  mf 
guide^  being  solicited  by  several  pbantormj,  «riht 
assured  me  th^  would  show  me  a  nearer  way  to  thi 
mountain  of  the  Muses.  Among  the  rest  Veai^ 
was  extremely  importunate^  having  ddnded  infiMir 
numbers^  whom  isaw  wandering  at  the  £oot  of  thi 
hill.  I  turned  away  from  this  despicable  troop  vtt 
disdain ;  and^  addressing  myself  to  my  gnidey  toU 
her  that^  as  I  had  some  hopes  I  should  be  lUe  !• 
reach  up  part  of  tiie  ascent^  so  I  despaired  of  liain^ 
strengtn  enou^  to  attain  dhe  plain  on  thetop.  Bi^ 
beinc  informMl  by  her  that  it  lias  imponiUe  # 
stand  upon  the  sioes^  and  that  if  I  did  not  {bdsmI 
onwards  I  should  irrevocably  fall  down  to  die  lovHl 
verge^  I  resolved  to  hazard  any  labour  and  luundWp 
in  tiie  attempt :  so  great  a  desre  had  I  of  e^oyiK 
the  satis£austion  I  hoped  to  meet  with  at  the  end* 
my  enterprise. 

'^  There  were  two  paths^  which  led  up  1^  iSMm 
ent  ways  to  the  summit  of  the  monntain  ;  tiie  Ml 
was  guarded  by  tibe  genius  which  presides  orar  lb 
moment  of  our  births.  He  had  it  in  chai^  to  tfr 
amine  the  several  pretensions  of  those  who  denil 
to  pass  that  way^  but  to  admit  none  excepting  ikfli 
only  on  whom  Melpomene  had  looked  with  a  pi^ 
pitious  eye  at  the  hour  of  dieir  nativity.  The  ootf 
way  was  guarded  by  Diligence,  to  whom  mmfd 
thrae  persons  applied  who  had  met  with  a  denial  lip 
other  way ;  but  he  was  so  tedious  in  grantiag  ihm 
request,  and  indeed  after  admittance  the  way  ■■ 
so  very  intricate  and  iaborioiis,  that  bomlj,  after  tkif 
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had  made  some  progress^  chose  rather  to  return 
back  than  prooeea^  and  very  few  persisted  so  long 
as  to  arrive  at  the  end  they  proposed.  Besides  these 
two  paths^  which  at  length  severally  led  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain^  there  was  a  third  made  up  of  these 
two^  which  a  little  after  the  entrance  joined  in  one. 
This  carried  those  happy  few^  whose  good  fortune 
it  was  to  find  it^  directly  to  the  throne  of  Apollo.  I 
io  Dot  know  whether  I  should  even  now  have  had 
^  resolution  to  have  demanded  entrance  at  either 
tf  these  doors^  had  I  not  seen  a  peasant-like  man 
ftibwed  by  a  numerous  and,  lovely  train  of  youth 
tf  both  sexes^  insist  upon  entrance  for  all  whom  he 
led  up.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  the  country  clown 
irfioifl  paintectin  the  map  for  leading  prince  Eugene 
fvcr  ine  Alps.  He  had  a  bundle  of  papers  in  his 
hand;  and  producing  several^  which  he  said  were 
given  to  him  by  hands  which  he  knew  Apollo  would 
aUow  as  passes;  among  which,  methoughts  I  saw 
nme  of  my  own  writing ;  the  whole  assembly  was 
admitted^  and  gave  by  their  presence  a  new  beauty 
and  pleasure  to  these  happy  mansions.  I  found  the 
nan  did  not  pretend  to  enter  himself,  but  served  as 
a  kind  of  forester  in  the  lawns,  to  direct  passengers, 
who  by  their  own  merit,  or  instructions,  he  procured 
ftr  them,  had  virtue  enough  to  travel  that  way.  I 
lieked  very  attentively  upon  this  kind  homely  bene- 
factor ;  and  forgive  me,  Mr.  Spectator,  If  I  own  to 
yon  I  took  him  for  yourself.  We  were  no  sooner 
entered,  but  we  were  sprinkled  three  times  with  the 
water  of  the  fountain  Aganippe,  which  had  power 
to  deliver  us  from  all  harms,  but  only  envy,  which 
reached  even  to  the  end  of  our  journey.  We  had 
■at  proceeded  far  in  the  middle  path,  when  we 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  wliere  there  im« 
mediately  appeared  to  us  two  figures,  which  ex- 
tremely engs^od  my  attention :  the  one  was  a  youug 
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nymph  in  the  prime  of  her  youth  and  beauty;  ihc 
had  wings  on  her  shoulders  and  feet^  and  was  ahk  li 
transport  herself  to  the  most  distant  r^iovu  in  tb 
smallest  space  of  time.  She  was  c<mtinually  varng 
her  dress^  sometimes  into  the  most  natural  and  be* 
coming  habits  in  the  worlds  and  at  others  into  tk 
most  wild  and  freakish  grsib  that  can  be  imagjiirf 
There  stood  by  her  a  man  full  aged  and  of  mtH 
gravity^  who  corrected  her  inconsistenoeB  by  mm 
ing  them  in  this'  mirror^  and  still  flung  hst  bS&^ 
ed  and  unbecoming  ornaments  down  the  nunmtibl 
which  fell  in  the  pain  bdow^  and  were  gatbeoed  q 
and  woret  with  great  satisfaotiim  by  thoae  tiwl 
inhabited  it.  The  name  of  the  nymph  was  Wm 
the  daughter  of  Liberty^  the  most  beautifiil  fit  m 
the  mountain  nymphs :  the  other  was  Judgement^  Al 
offspring  of  Time^  and  the  only  child  He  aciNwH 
ledged  to  be  his.  A  youth,  who  eat  upmi  a  tiwMV 
just  between  them,  was  their  genuine  onapxiiig;  Idb 
name  was  Wit,  and  his  seat  was  compoaed  of  ii$ 
works  of  the  most  celebrated  authors.  I  oouU.  flit 
but  see  with  a  secret  joy,  that,  though  the  GhrHb 
and  Romans  made  ^e  majority,  yet  our  099 
countrymen  were  the  next  both  in  number  and  H^ 
nity.  I  was  now  at  liberty  to  take  a  full  proqiltf 
of  that  delightful  region.  I  was  inspired  with  lyif 
vigour  and  life,  and  saw  every  thing  in  nobler  irf 
more  pleasing  view  than  before :  I  breathed  a  nW 
ether  m  the  dcy  which  was  a  continued  azure,  ffid 
with  perpetual  sunshine.  The  two  sumogita  oi  lb 
mountain  rose  on  each  side,  and  formed  in  Ap 
midst  a  most  delicious  vale,  iJie  habitation  ot  Af 
Muses,  and  of  such  as  had  composed  worka  KwAf 
of  immortality.  Apollo  was  seated  upon  a  thranc  m 
gold,  and  lor  a  canopy  an  aged  laurel  spread  iH 

*  Hig,  t  ffitrti ;  pret.  for  participle. 
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km^  and  its  shade  over  his  head.  His  bow  and 
oDfer  lay  at  liis  feet.  He  held  his  harp  in  his 
imA,  wfaust  the  Mnses  round  about  him  celebrated 
vith  hymns  his  yictory  over  die  serpent  Python, 
ad  sometimes  sang  in  softer  notes  the  loves  of 
LeaeotihoS  and  Da|rfmis.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton, 
were  seated  the  next  to  them.  Behind  were  a  great 
number  of  others ;  among  whom  I  was  surprised  to 
L  see  some  in  the  habit  of  Laplanders,  who,  notwith- 
■  Maadinff  the  uncouthness  of  their  dress,  had  lately 
ibtainea  a  place  upon  the  mountain.  I  saw  Pindar 
vifldDg  all  alone,  no  one  daring  to  accost  him,  till 
CMey  joined  himself  to  him ;  but,  growing  weary 
of  one  wbo  almost  walked  him  out  of  breath,  he  len 
Um  far  Horace  and  Anacreon,  with  whom  he 
naned  infinitely  delighted. 

"  A  little  further  I  saw  another  group  of  figures: 
i  aide  up  to  them,  and  fennd  it  was  Socrates  die- 
titiiig  to  Xenophon,  and  the  spirit  of  Plato ;  but, 
most  of  all,  Musseus  had  the  greatest  audience  about 
Inm.  I  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  hear  what  he 
wui,  or  to  discover  the  ^Eices  of  his  hearers ;  only  I 
tkoog^t  I  now  perceived  Virgil,  who  had  joined 
AcBij  and  stood  m  a  posture  ^ill  of  admiration  at 
tkehannony  of  his  wwds. 

^  Lastly,  at  the  very  brink  of  the  hill,  I  saw  Boc- 

oilim  aenoing  despatches  to  the  world  below  of  what 

hnnaied  upon  Parnassus ;  but  I  perceived  he  did  it 

intasiit  leave  of  the  Muses,  and  by  stealth,  and  was 

vlwiUing  to  have  them  revised  by  Apollo.     I  could 

ifenr;  horn  this  height  and  serene  sky,  behold  the 

Mate  cares  and  anxieties  with  which  mortals  be- 

liNT  souffht  out  dieir  way  through  the  mase  of  life. 

I  um  ue  path  of  Virtue  lie  straight  before  them, 

"^MtA  Interest,  or  some  malicious  demon,  still  hurried 

^m  out  of  t^e  way.    I  was  at  once  touched  ^vith 

pleasure  at  my  own  happiness,  and  compassion  at 
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the  sight  of  their  inextricable  errors.  Here  the  tm' 
contending  passions  rose  so  high^  that  they  ira» 
inconsistent  with  the  sweet  repose  I  enjoyed ;  aod^ 
awaking  with  a  sudden  starts  the  only  ccmaolatioii  I 
could  admit  of  for  my  loss^  was  the  nopes  that  dd» 
relation  of  my  dream  will  not  displease  yoa." 

T 
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— Pvdet  met  ^  miseret,  qui  harum  mores  eanUAat  miH 
Monuisse  frustrcL,"-^ 

TER.  HSAUT.  ACT.  U.  SC.  S.  I0« 

I  am  ashamed  and  grieved,  that  I  neglected  his  advic^  who  gift 
me  the  character  of  these  creatures. 


"MB.  8PBCTAT0B, 

"  I  AM  obliged  to  you  for  printing  the  acooiuit  I 
lately  sent  you  of  a  coquette  who  disturbed  a  sobff: 
congregation  in  the  city  of  London.  That  intdB* 
gence  ended  at  her  taking  coach,  and  bidding  tkk 
driver  go  where  he  knew.  I  could  not  leave  hor  M^l 
but  dogged  her,  as  hard  as  she  drove,  to  St.  PanTl' 
churchyard,  where  there  was  a  stop  of  coadM 
attending  company  coming  out  of  the  cathedltL 
This  gave  me  opportunity  to  hold  up  a  crown  H 
her  coachman,  who  gave  me  the  signal,  and  that  ht 
would  hurry  on,  and  make  no  haste,  as  you  klMtf 
the  way  1a  when  they  favour  a  chase.  By  his  BMff 
kind  blunders,  drivmg  against  other  coaches,  m 
slipping  of  his  tackle,  I  could  keep  up  with  him,  aal 
looged  my  fine  lady  in  the  parish  of  St.  James.  Al 
I  guessed  when  I  nrst  saw  her  at  church,  h«r  butt* 
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I  to  win  heartSy-and  throw  them  away,  rcgard- 
diing  bnt  the  triumph.  I  have  had  the  happi- 
\ty  tracing  her  through  all  with  whom  I  heard 
as  acquainted,  to  find  one  who  was  intimate 
I  friend  of  minc^  and  to  be  introduced  to  her 
!.  I  have  made  so  good  use  of  my  time,  as  to 
re  from  that  intimate  of  hers  one  of  her  letters, 
.  she  writ  to  her  when  in  the  countiy.  This 
B  of  her  own  may  serve  to  alarm  the  world 
It  her  in  ordinary  life,  as  mine,  I  hope,  did 
who  shall  behold  her  at  church.  Tlie  letter 
Titten  last  winter  to  the  lady  who  gave  it  me ; 
'.  doubt  not  but  you  will  find  it  the  soul  of  an 
'  self-loving  dame,  that  takes  all  the  admiration 
in  meet  with,  and  returns  none  of  it  in  love  to 
Imirers. 

DEAR  JENNV, 

Au  glad  to  find  you  are  likely  to  be  disposed 
marriage  so  much  to  your  approbation,  as  you 
e.  You  say  you  are  afraid  only  of  me,  for  I 
flugh  at  your  spouse's  aiis.  I  b^  of  you  not  to 
'9  for  I  am  too  nice  a  discemer  to  lau<;h  at  any 
bom  most  other  people  think  fine  fellows ;  so 
our  dear  may  brmg  you  hither  as  soon  as  his 
i  are  in  case  enough  to  appear  in  town,  and  you 
y  safe  against  any  raillery  you  may  aj)prehend 
me ;  for  I  am  surrounded  with  coxcombs  of  my 
making,  who  are  all  ridiculous  in  a  manner: 
good  man,  I  presume,  cannot  exert  himself. 
311  who  cannot  raise  their  fortunes,  and  arc  un- 
inder  the  incapacity  of  shining  in  courts,  rail 
bition;  so  do  awKward  and  insipid  women, 
annot  warm  the  hearts  and  charm  the  eyes  of 
rail  at  atifectation ;  but  she  that  has  the  joy  of 
a  man's  heart  leap  into  his  eyes  at  beholding 
I  in  no  pain  for  want  of  esteem  among  a  cfew^ 
M  zi.  u 
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■be  certainly  loyes  the  puppy-'  My  gen- 
wn  we  \i^ere  dancing,  took  an  occasion  to 
fe  in  his  oglings  npou  a  lady  he  danced  with, 
he  knew  of  afi.  women  I  loved  most  to  out- 
le  contest  b^;an  who  should  plaene  th« 
.  I,  who  do  not  care  a  fiurthinff  ror  him, 
"d  task  to  outvex  him.  I  ma£  Fanfly, 
r  little  encouragement,  cut  capers  couple, 
ink  with  all  the  air  and  tenderness  imagi- 
ben  he  performed  this,  I  observed  the  gen- 
ii know  of  &11  into  the  same  way,  and 

wdl  as  he  could  the  despised  Fanny.  I 
Q  give  you,  who  are  so  grave  a  country 
idea  of  the  joy  we  have,  when  we  see  a 
HBWt  breaking,  or  a  man  of  sense  tuminc 
r  sakes ;  but  this  happened  to  our  friend, 
set  his  attendance  whenever  I  ffo  to  church, 
to  the  play,  or  the  park.  This  is  a  sacri- 
I  us  women  of  genius,  who  have  the  do- 
beauty,  an  easy  mien.  I  mean  by  an  easy 
t  which  can  be  on  occasion  easily  affected : 
rt  tell  you,  dear  Jenny,  I  hold  one  maxim, 
in  uncommon  one,  to  wit  that  our  greatest 
^  owing  to  affectation.  It  is  to  that  that 
can  lodge  so  quietly  just  over  our  hips,  and 
n  play  without  any  force  or  motion  but  just 
Bt.  It  is  to  affectation  we  owe  the  pensive 
*f  Deidamia  at  a  tragedy,  the  scornful  ap- 
rf  Dulciamara  at  a  comedy,  and  thp  lowly 
tf&nquicelsa  at  a  sermon. 

you  the  plain  truth,  I  know  no  pleasure 
'S  admired,  and  have  yet  never  failed  of 
*e  approbation  of  the  man  whose  regard 
L^  to.  You  see  aU  the  men  who  mAe  a 
"^  World,  as  wise  a  look  as  they  are 
**t;  upon  the  matter,  are  moved  by  the 
'^  ^Ks  I  am.     What  is  there  in  ambition, 

u2 
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cendiarieSj    and,  under  the  dispensations  of  grace, 
promote  evils  abhorrent  to  nature.  ; 

This  subject  and  catastrophe,  which  deserve  so 
well  to  be  remarked  by  the  protestant  world,  wiD, 
I  doubt  not,  be  considered  by  the  reverend  and 
learned  prelate  that  preaches  to-morrow  before  many 
of  the  descendants  of  those  who  perished  on  that  li^ 
mentable  day,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  oocasioD, 
and  worthy  his  own  great  virtue  and  eloquence.- 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  any  further,  but  only 
transcribe  out  of  a  little  tract,  called  The  Christian 
Hero,  published  in  1701,  what  I  find  there  in  honour 
of  the  renowned  hero,  William  III.,  who  leseoei 
that  nation  from  the  repetition  of  the  same  disasten* 
His  late  majesty,  of  glorious  memory,  and  the  mort 
Christian  king,  are  considered  at  the  conclusion  «f 
that  treatise  as  heads  of  the  Protestant  and  RonuDbS  ^ 
catholic  world  in  the  following  manner.  j 

^'  There  were  not  ever,  before  the  entrance  of  tlie  - 
Christian  name  into  the  world,  men  who  have  niaia« 
tained  a  more  reno^vned  carriage,  than  the  two  grat 
rivals  who  possess  the  full  fame  of  the  present  age^ 
and  will  be  the  theme  and  examination  of  the  fiitiiie> 
They  are  exactly  formed  by  nature  for  those  enda  t* 
which  Heaven  seems  to  have  sent  them  amongst  VB' 
both  animated  with  a  restless  desire  of  glory,  W 
pursue  it  by  different  means,  and  with  different  bkh; 
tives.  To  one  it  consists  in  an  extensive  undisputed 
empire  over  his  subjects  ;  to  the  other,  in  their  ra- 
tional and  voluntary  obedience.  One's  happiness  vi 
founded  in  their  want  of  power,  the  other's  in  their 
want  of  desire,  to  oppose  him.  The  one  enjoys  thf 
summit  of  fortune  with  the  luxury  of  a  Persian,  the 
other  with  the  moderation  of  a  Spartan.  One  if 
made  to  oppress,  the  other  to  relieve  the  oppressed. 
The  one  is  satisfied  with  the  pomp  and  ostentatioo: 
of  power,  to  prefer  and  debase  his  inferiors ;.tltf 
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her  delighted  only  with  the  cause  and  foundation 
•  it,  to  cherish  and  protect  them.  To  one  therefore 
Jigion  is  but  a  convenient  disguise,  to  the  other  a 
igorous  motive  of  action. 

"  For,  without  such  ties  of  real  and  solid  honour, 
bere  is  no  way  of  forming  a  monarch,  but  after 
be  Machiavelian  scene  *,  by  which  a  prince  must 
!?er  seem  to  have  all  virtues,  but  really  to  be  master 
if  none;  but  is  to  be  liberal,  merciful,  and  just,  only 
IS  they  serve  his  interests ;  while,  with  the  noble 
irt  of  hypocrisy,  empire  would  be  to  be  extended, 
ind  new  conquests  be  made  by  new  devices,  by 
which  prompt  address  his  creature  might  insensibly 
em  law  in  the  business  of  life,  by  leading  men  in 
wt  entertainment  of  it. 

**  Thus,  when  words  and  show  are  apt  to  pass  for 
tiie  substantial  things  they  are  only  to  express,  there 
woald  need  no  more  to  enslave  a  country  but  to 
idorn  a  court ;  for  while  every  man's  vanity  makes 
Mm  believe  himself  capable  of  becoming  luxury, 
enjoyments  are  a  ready  bait  for  sufferings,  and  the 
hopes  of  preferment  invitations  to  servitude ;  which 
•lavery  would  be  coloured  with  all  the  agreements, 
as  they  call  it,  imaginable.  The  noblest  arts  and 
artists,  the  finest  pens  and  most  elegant  minds, 
jomtly  employed  to  set  it  off  with  thie  various  em- 
bdlishments  of  sumptuous  entertainments,  charm- 
ing assemblies,  and  polished  discourses,  and  those 
apostate  abilities  of  men,  the  adored  monarch  might 
profusely  and  skilfully  encourage,  while  they  flatter 
lis  virtue,  and  gild  his  vice  at  so  high  a  rate  that 
he,  without  scorn  of  the  one,  or  love  of  the  other, 
would  alternately  and  occasionally  use  both  ;  so  that 
his  bounty  should  support  him  in  his  rapines,  his 

fflttcy  in  his  cruelties. 

*  So  in  the  0,  F.,  but  surely  a  misprint  for  s^me. 
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''  Nor  18  it  to  give  things  a  more  severe  look  than 
is  natural^  to  suppose  such  must  be  the  conse- 
quences of  a  prince's  having  no  other  pursuit  than 
that  of  his  own  glorv ;  for  if  we  consider  an  infiuit 
bom  into  the  worlds  and  beholding  itself  the 
mightiest  thing  in  it^  itself  the  present  admiratiai 
and  future  prospect  of  a  fawning  people^  who  pro- 
fess themselves  great  or  mean^  according  to  the 
figure  he  is  to  make  amongst  them,  what  fimcf 
would  not  be  debauched  to  believe  they  were  bat 
what  they  professed  themselves — his  mere  creatuni^ 
and  use  them  as  such,  by  purchasing  with  their 
lives  a  boundless  renown,  which  he,  for  want  of  t 
more  just  prospect,  would  place  in  the  number  of 
his  slaves,  and  the  extent  of  his  territories  ?  Sncb 
undoubtedly  would  be  the  tragical  effects  of  a  prinoe't 
living  with  no  religion,  which  are  not  to  be  surpassed 
but  by  having  a  false  one. 

'^  If  ambition  were  spirited  with  zeal,  what  wonid 
follow,  but  that  his  people  should  be  converted  into 
an  army,  whose  swords  can  make  right  in  power, 
and  solve  controversy  in  belief  ?  And  if  men  should 
be  stiffnecked  to  the  doctrine  of  that  visible  churchi 
let  them  be  contented  with  an  oar  and  a  chain,  in 
the  midst  of  stripes  and  anguish,  to  contemplate  on 
Him  whose  yoke  is  easy,  and  whose  burthen  is  li^t 
:  **  With  a  tyranny  begun  on  his  own  subjects,  and 
indignation  that  others  draw  their  breath  indepen- 
dent of  his  frown  or  smile,  why  should  he  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  seizure  of  the  world  ?  And  if  nothing 
but  the  thirst  of  sway  were  the  motive  of  his  actions^ 
why  should  treaties  be  other  than  mere  words,  or 
solemn  national  compacts  be  any  thing  but  a  halt  J 
in  the  march  of  that  army,  who  are  never  to  lay 
down  their  arms  till  all  men  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  hanging  their  lives  on  his  wayward  will; 
who  might  supinely,  and  at  leisure,  expiate  his  own 
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BBS  by  other  men's  sufferings,  while  lie  daily  medi- 
iates  new  slaughter  and  new  conquest  ? 

**  For  mere  man,  when  giddy  with  unbridled 
power^  is  an  insatiate  idol,  not  to  be  appeased  with 
myriads  offered  to  his  pride,  which  may  be  puffed 
pp  by  the  adulation  of  a  base  and  prostrate  world 
into  an  opinion  that  he  is  somethmg  more  than 
boman^  by  being  something  less:  and,  alas!  what 
18  there  that  mortal  man  will  not  believe  of  himself, 
liien  complimented  with  the  attributes  of  God? 
He  can  then  conceive  thoughts  of  a  power  as  omni- 
piesent  as  His.  But,  should  there  be  such  a  foe  of 
mankind  upon  earth,  have  our  sins  so  far  pro- 
▼dted  Heaven  that  we  are  left  utterly  naked  to  his 
fey?  Is  there  no  power,  no  leader,  no  genius,  that 
on  conduct  and  animate  us  to  our  death,  or  our  de- 
fence? Yes;  our  great  God  never  gave  one  to  reign 
by  his  permission,  but  he  gave  to  another  also  to 
logn  by  his  grace. 

"All  the  circumstances  of  the  illustrious  life  of 
9ff  prince  seem  to  have  conspired  to  make  him  the 
ded  and  bridle  of  tyranny;  for  his  mind  has  been 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  one  continued  strug- 
gle, and  Heaven  has  educated  him  by  adversity  to 
s  quick  sense  of  the  distresses  and  miseries  of  man- 
kind, which  he  was  born  to  redress.  In  just  scorn 
J^f.the  trivial  glories  and  light  ostentations  of  power, 
4at  glorious  instrument  of  Providence  moves,  like 
4at,  in  a  steady,  calm,  and  silent  course,  independ- 
^  either  of  applause  or  calumny;  which  renders 
Urn,  if  not  in  a  political,  yet  in  a  moral,  a  philoso- 
phic, an  heroic,  and  u  Christian,  sense,  an  absolute 
uonarch:  who,  satisfied  with  this  unchangeable,  just, 
[nd  ample  glory,  must  needs  turn  all  his  regards 
^rwn  himself  to  the  service  of  others ;  for  he  begins 
^  enterprise^  with  his  own  share  in  the  success  of 
hem ;  for  integrity  bears  in  itself  its  reward,  nor 
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can  that  which  depends  not  on  event  ever  know  dis- 
appointment. 

^'  With  the  undoubted  character  of  a  glarioof 
captain^  and^  what  he  much  more  values  than  tlie 
most  splendid  titles^  that  of  a  sincere  and  honeBt 
man^  he  is  the  hope  and  stay  of  Europe,  an  univenal 
good  not  to  be  engrossed  by  us  only,  for  distant 
potentates  implore  his  friendship,  and  injured  em- 
pires court  his  assistance.  He  rules  the  world,  not 
Dv  an  invasion  of  the  people  of  the  earth,  but  tlift 
aadress  of  its  princes ;  and,  if  that  world  should  k 
again  roused  from  the  repose  which  his  prevaiKiig 
arms  had  given  it,  why  should  we  not  nope  tlMft 
there  is  an  Almighty,  by  whose  influence  the  ttf* 
rible  enemy,  that  thinks  himself  prepared  finrfaattllk 
may  find  he  is  but  ripe  for  destruction?.— 4ind  tlMft 
there  may  be  in  the  womb  of  time  great  incidefll% 
which  may  make  the  catastrophe  of  a  prospeiMi 
life  as  unfortunate  as  the  particular  scenes  of  it 
were  successful? — ^for  there  does  not  want  a  skiHnl 
Bye  and  resolute  arm  to  observe  and  grasp  the  oe» 
sion.    A  prince,  who  from 

—  FvU  liiufih  et  mgens 
Ghriar^ 

TIKO.  jBir.fi.  8I&    . 

«-  Troy  is  no  more^  and  Ilium  was  a  town. 

T 
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JBEeupietas/  heu  priscajidet  f — 

▼lEG.  MX.  vi.  878. 

Mirror  of  ancient  faith  !^ 
Undaunted  worth !  Inyiolable  truth ! 

DRTDEir. 

I  htt  night  received  a  piece  of  ill-news  at  our 
b  wluch  very  sensibly  afflicted  every  one  of  us. 
nmioa  not  but  my  readers  themselves  will  be 
lUed  at  the  hearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  no 
ft  in  sospense.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  dead, 
departed  uiis  life  at  his  house  in  the  country,  after 
nr  weeks'  sickness.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  has  a 
cr  firmn  one  of  his  corespondents  in  those  parts, 
t  informs  him  the  old  man  caught  a  cold  at  the 
Dty-sessions,  as  he  was  very  warmly  promoting 
iddress  of  his  own  penning,  in  which  he  succeeded 
ffding  to  his  wishes.  But  this  particular  comes 
n  a  whig  justice  of  peace,  who  was  always  Sir 
jer^s  enemy  and  antagonist.  I  have  letters  both 
B  the  chaplain  and  captain  Sentry,  which  mention 
king  of  it,  but  are  filled  with  many  particulars  to 
honour  dF  the  good  old  man.  I  nave  likewise  a 
er  from  the  butler,  who  took  so  much  care  of  me 
;  summer  when  I  was  at  the  knight's  house.  As 
friend  the  butler  mentions,  in  the  simplicity 
&  heart,  several  circumstances  the  others  have 
<ed  over  in  silence,  I  shall  give  my  reader  a  copy 
tus  letter,  without  any  alteration  or  diminution. 

"  HONOURED  SIR, 

''  Knowing  that  you  was  my  old  master's  good 
^<1>  I  could  not  forbear  sending  yon  the  melau« 


■nan's  friend.  Xjpon  his  comiag  home,  the 

plaim  he  made  was,  that  he  had  lost  bis  : 

stomach,  not  being  able  to  touch  a  sirloin,  v 

served  np  according  to  custom  ;  aod  you 

used  to  take  great  delight  in  it.      From  thai 

ward  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  but  still  ki 

heart  to  the  last.     Indeed,  we  were  ono 

hopes  of  his  recovery,  upon  a  kind  messagi 

sent  him  from  the  widow  ladv  whom  he 

love  to  the  forty  last  years  of  his  life  ;  but 

proved  a  lightning  behire  death.     He  has  b 

to  this  lady,  as  a  token  of  his  love,  a  gi 

necklace,  and  a  couple  of  silver  bracelett 

jewels,  which  belonged  to  my  good  old  lad 

ther.     He  has  bequeathed  the  fine  white  ae 

he  used  to  ride  a  huntinz  upon  to  his  (^ 

cause  he  thought  he  wouM  be  kind  to  him 

left  vou  all  his  books.    He  has,  moreover,  b 

to  the  chaplain  a  very  pretty  tenement 

lands  about  it.     It  being  a  very  cold  del] 

made  his  wiU,  he  left  for  mourning  to  eve 

the  parish,  a  great  frieze-coat,  and  to  eve 

3  black  riding  hood       It  was  a  moat  movii 

see  him  take  leave  of  hia  poor  servants,  c« 

us  all  for  our  fidelity,  whilst  we  were  n 

speak  a  word  for  weeping.     As  we  most 

grown  grayheaded  in  our  dear  master's  i 

lias  left  us  pensions  and  legacies,  which  m 

very  comfortably  upon  the  remtuning  p 
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Hays.  He  has  bequeathed  a  great  deal  more  in  cha- 
piji  which  is  not  yet  come  to  my  knowledge,  and 
it  18  peremptorily  said  in  the  parish  that  he  has 
left  money  to  bnild  a  steeple  to  the  church  :  for  he 
was  heard  to  say  sometime  ago,  that,  if  he  lived  two 
years  hmger^  Coverley  church  should  have  a  steeple 
to  it  Ine  chaplain  tells  every  body  that  he  made 
a  very  good  end^  and  never  speaks  of  him  without 
tears.  He  was  buried,  according  to  his  own  direc- 
tions, among  the  fisunily  of  the  Coverleys,  on  the  left 
band  of  his  father  Sir  Arthur.  The  coffin  was  ear- 
ned by  six  of  his  tenants,and  the  pall  held  up  by  six 
rf.the  quorum.  The  whole  parish  followed  the 
Mipae  with  heavy  hearts,  and  in  their  mourning 
fiiits ;  the  men  in  frieze,  and  the  women  in  riding- 
lioods.  Captain  Sentry,  my  master's  nephew,  has 
taken  possession  of  the  Hall-house,  and  the  whole 
ertate.  When  my  old  master  saw  him  a  little  before 
Ua  death,  he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  wished 
Inm  joy  of  the  estate  which  was  falling  to  him,  de- 
aling him  only  to  make  a  good  use  of  it,  and  to  pay 
Ae  several  legacies,  and  the  gifts  of  charity,  which 
lie  tdd  him  he  had  left  as  quit-rents  upon  the  estate. 
The  captain  truly  seems  a  courteous  man,  though 
l»e  says  out  little.  He  makes  much  of  those  whom 
■?  master  loved,  and  shows  great  kindness  to  the 
m  house-dog,  that  you  know  my  poor  master  was 
10  fond  of.  It  would  have  gone  to  your  heart  to 
we  heard  the  moans  the  dumb  creature  made  on 
tie  day  of  my  master's  death.  He  has  never  enjoyed 
■nnsctf  since ;  no  more  has  any  of  us.  It  was  the 
ndancholiest  day  for  the  poor  people  that  ever  hap- 
pened in  Worcestershire.     This  being  all  from, 

^^  Honoured  sir, 
**  Your  most  sorrowful  servant, 

*^  EDWARD   BISCUIT. 

yoL.  XI.  ^ 
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*^  P.S.  My  master  desired^  some  weei»  before  he 
died^  that  a  Ixiok^  which  comes  to  you  by  the  CV' 
Tier,  shoold  be  given  to  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  in  hk 
name." 

This  letter^  notwithstanding  the  poor  butlef^t  nm* 
ner  of  writing  it^  gave  ns  soch  an  idea  of  our  fgmk 
old  friend^  that  upon  the  reading  of  it  there  was  mt 
a  dry  eye  in  the  dnb.  Sir  Andrew,  opening  ^ 
book,  foondit  tobe  a  collection  of  acts  of  pai&neit 
There  was  in  particolar  the  act  of  Umfimuty,  wiA 
some  passages  in  it  marked  by  Sir  Roger's  own  hai^ 
Sir  Andrew  found  that  they  related  to  two  cr  thne 
points  which  he  had  disputed  with  Sir  Rogov  Ae 
last  time  he  appeared  at  we  dub.  Sir  Andrew,  vll 
would  have  been  merry  at  such  an  incident  onanodv 
occasion^  at  the  sight  of  the  old  man's  hand-wiita^ 
burst  into  tears,  and  put  the  bode  into  his  podDCt 
Captain  Sentry  informs  me  that  the  kn^Jit  has  kft 
rings  and  mourning  for  every  one  in  the  dob. 

O 
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N©.  5ia    FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  1712. 


— Ifiseriim  est  aUorum  incuTmberefamee^ 
Ne  coBtgaa  nutrU  subductii  tecta  cdumnis. 

juv.  SAT.  viu.  76. 

*lls  poor  rdj^g  on  another's  fame ; 
For,  take  the  pillars  but  away,  and  all 
The  superstructure  must  in  ruins  falL 

STEPNXr. 

Tub  being  a  day  of  business  with  me  I  must  make 
1)k  present  entertainment,  like  a  treat  at  a  housc- 
virming,  «fnt  of  such  presents  as  have  been  sent  me 
lif  my  guests.  The  first  dish  which  I  serve  up  is  a 
letter  crane  fresh  to  my  hand. 

"  MB.  SPECTATOB, 

"It  is  with  inexpressible  sorrow  that  I  hear  of  the 
^eath  of  good  Sir  Koger,  and  do  heartily  condole  with 
70a  upon  so  meland^oly  an  occasion.  I  think  you 
<Night  to  have  blackened  the  edges  of  a  paper  which 
brooght  us  so  ill  news,  and  to  have  had  it  stamped 
ttewise  in  black.  It  is  expected  of  you,  that  you 
Aould  write  his  epitaph,  and,  if  possible,  fill  his  place 
Bi  the  club  with  as  worthy  and  diverting  a  member. 
1  question  not  but  you  will  receive  many  recommend- 
ations from  the  public  of  such  as  wiU  appear  can- 
fidates  for  that  post. 

"  Since  I  am  telking  of  death,  and  have  mentioned 
•n  epitaph,  I  must  tell  you,  Sir,  that  I  have  made 
«8covery  of  a  churchyard  in  which  I  believe  you 
*JgJit  spend  an  afternoon  with  great  pleasure  to 
yonrself  and  to  the  public.  It  belongs  to  the  church 
^  Steben-Heath,  commonlv  called  Stepney.     Whe- 

x2 
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ther  or  no  it  be  that  the  people  of  that  parish  have 
particular  genius  for  an  epitaph,  or  that  there  be  som 
poet  among  them  who  undertakes  that  work  by  th 
great,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  there  arc  more  remarLaU 
inscriptions  in  that  place  than  in  any  other  I  httf 
met  ^vith ;  and  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  that  thei 
is  not  a  gentleman  in  England  better  read  in  tomli 
stones  than  myself,  my  studies  having  laid  very  mud 
in  churchyards.  I  shall  beg  leave  to  send  youa  coujd 
of  epitaphs,  for  a  sample  of  those  I  have  just  no? 
mentioned.  They  are  viritten  in  a  different  manner, 
the  first  being  in  the  diffused  and  luxuriant,  the  se- 
cond in  the  close  contracted  style.  The  first  luu 
much  of  the  simple  and  pathetic :  the  second  is  some' 
thing  light,  but  nervous.     The  first  is  thus : 

Here  Thomas  Sapper  lies  interr'd.     Ah  why  ! 
Born  in  New  England,  did  in  London  die ; 
Was  the  third  son  of  eight,  begot  upon 
Mis  mother  Martha,  by  his  father  John. 
Much  favour*d  by  his  prince  he  *gan  to  be, 
But  nipt  by  death  at  th'  age  of  twenty-thre* 
Fatal  to  him  was  that  we  small-pox  name. 
By  which  his  mother  and  two  brethren  came 
Also  to  breathe  their  last,  nine  years  before," 
And  now  have  left  their  father  to  deplore 
The  loss  of  all  his  children,  with  his  wife, 
Who  was  the  joy  and  comfort  of  his  life. 

"  The  second  is  as  follows  : 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Daniel  Saul, 
Spittle-fields  weaver,  and  that's  all. 

^^  I  will  nojt  dismiss  you,  whilst  I  am  upon  this  sdb- 
ject,  without  sending  a  short  epitaph  which  I  oncen»el 
with,  though  I  cannot  possibly  recollect  the  plaofr 
The  thought  of  it  is  serious,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
finest  that  I  ever  met  mth  upon  this  occasion.    Yoo 
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now,  Sir^  it  is  usual  after  having  told  us  the  name 
r  the  person  who  lies  interred^  to  launch  out  into 
b  praises.  This  epitaph  takes  a  quite  contrary  turn, 
aving  been  made  by  the  person  himself  some  time 
K&rehis  death. 

^  Hie  jacet  R,  C,  in  expectatione  diet  supreniu 
Qiofo  end  dies  iste  indicahil.' 

.  *  Here  lieth  R.  C,  in  expectation  of  the  last  day. 
What  sort  of  a  man  he  was  that  day  will  discover.' 

*^  I  am,  sir/'  &c. 

.  The  following  letter  is  dated  from  Cambridge. 

"  SIR, 

"  Having  lately  read  among  your  speculations  an 
ony  upon  physiognomy,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  if 
yon  made  a  visit  to  this  ancietit  university,  you  might 
ivoeive  very  considerable  lights  upon  that  subject, 
there  being  scarce  a  young  fellow  in  it  who  does  not 
pve  certain  indications  of  his  particular  humour  and 
vi^xifiition  conformable  to  the  rules  of  that  art.  In 
ODorts  and  cities  every  body  lays  a  constraint  upon 
his  countenance,  and  endeavours  to  look  like  the  rest 
of  the  world ;  but  the  youth  of  this  place,  having  not 
yet  formed  themselves  by  conversation  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  give  their  limbs  and  features  their 
feu  play. 

''As  you  have  considered  human  nature  in  all  its 
%ht8,  you  must  be  extremely  well  apprised^  that 
there  is  a  very  close  correspondence  between  the  out- 
^^  and  the  inward  man;  that  scarce  the  least 
^ivning,  the  least  parturiency,  towards  a  thought 
^be  stirring  in  the  mind  of  man,  without  producing 
ftsaitaUe  revolution  in  his  exteriors,  which  will  easily 
discover  itself  to  an  adept  in  the  theory  of  the  phiz. 

x3 
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Hence  it  is  that  the  intrinsic  worth  and  merit  of* 
son  of  Alma  Mater  is  ordinarily  calculated  from  tlie 
cast  of  his  visage,  the  contour  of  his  person,  the  me- 
chanism of  his  dress,  the  disposition  of  his  limbs,  the 
manner  of  his  gait  and  air,  with  a  number  of  circum- 
stances of  equal  consequence  and  information.  The 
practitioners  in  this  art  often  make  use  of  a  gentle- 
man's eyes  to  give  them  light  into  the  posture  of  bii 
brains ;  take  a  handle  from  his  nose,  to  judge  of  the 
size  of  his  intellects;  and  interpret  the  overmuch  yir 
sibility  and  pertness  of  one  ear,  as  an  infallible  maA 
of  reprobation,  and  a  sign  the  owner  of  so  saucy  a 
member  fears  neither  God  nor  man.  In  confomuty 
to  this  scheme,  a  contracted  brow,  a  lumpish  down- 
cast look,  a  sober  sedate  pace,  with  both  hands  dai^ 
ling  quiet  and  steady  in  lines  exactly  parallel  to  etdi 
lateral  pocket  of  the  galligaskins,  is  logic,  metapl^r 
sics,  and  mathematics,  in  perfection.  So  likewise  tW 
belles  lettres  are  typified  by  a  saunter  in  the  gait,  • 
fall  of  one  wing  of  the  peruke  backward,  an  insflp- 
tion  of  one  hand  in  the  lob,  and  a  negligent  swing  rf 
the  other,  with  a  pinch  of  right  fine  Barcelona  Be- 
tween finger  and  thumb,  a  due  quantity  of  the  same 
upon  the  upper  lip,  and  a  noddle-case,  loaden  witk 
pulvil.  Again,  a  grave  solemn  stalking  pace  is  he- 
roic poetry,  and  politics ;  an  unequal  one,  a  gemm 
for  the  ode,  and  the  modem  ballad;  and  an  open 
breast,  with  an  audacious  display  of  the  Holland  shirt» 
is  construed  a  fatal  tendency  to  the  art  military. 

"  1  might  be  much  larger  upon  these  hints,  but  I 
know  whom  I  write  to.  If  you  can  graft  any  specu- 
lation upon  them,  or  turn  them  to  the  advantage  rf 
the  persons  concerned  in  them,  you  will  do  a  woA 
very  becoming  the  British  Spectator,  and  oblige,    " 

*^  Your  very  humble  servant. 


"   TOM  TWBBB." 
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tinum  jyecudumque  genuSf  vitaque  volanlum, 
mamwreofert  monstra  sub  eequore  jxmttts, 
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len  and  beasts  the  breath  of  life  obtain, 
s  of  aaVf  and  monsters  of  the  main. 

DETDKK. 

lere  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  contem- 
I  material  world,  by  which  I  mean  that 
lodies  into  which  nature  has  so  curiously 
e  mass  of  dead  matter,  with  the  several 
^hich  those  bodies  bear  to  one  another ; 
1,  methinks,  something  more  wonderful 
dng  in  contemplations  on  the  world  of  life, 

mean  all  those  animals  with  which  every 
e  universe  is  furnished.  The  material 
ly  the  shell  of  the  universe ;  the  world  of 
inhabitants. 

nsider  those  parts  of  the  material  world 
he  nearest  to  us,  and  are  therefore  subject 
■vations  and  inquiries,  it  is  amazing  to  con- 
ifinity  of  animals  with  which  it  is  stocked. 
;  of  matter  is  peopled ;  every  green  leaf 
th  inhabitants.  There  is  scarce  a  single 
the  body  of  man,  or  of  any  other  animal, 
ir  glasses  do  not  discover  myriads  of  living 

The  surface  of  animals  is  also  covered 
animals,  which  are  in  the  same  manner' 
'  other  animals  that  live  upon  it ;  nay  we 
Kiost  plid  bodies,  as  in  marble  itself,  innu- 
Is  and  cavities  that  are  crowded  with  such  ' 
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imperceptible  inhabitants  as  are  too  little  for  the 
naked  eye  to  discover.  On  the  other  hand^  if  we  lode 
into  the  more  bulky  parts  of  nature^  we  see  the  8ea% 
lakes^  and  rivers  teeming  with  numberless  kinds  of 
living  creatures.  We  find  every  mountain  and  manh, 
wilderness  and  wood^  plentifully  stocked  with  blidi 
and  beasts;  and  every  part  of  matter  affording  pro- 
per necessaries  and  con  veniencies  for  the  livelihood  of 
multitudes  which  inhabit  it. 

The  author  *  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  dfawia 
very  good  argument  from  this  consideration,  for  the 
peopling  of  every  planet ;  as  indeed  it  seems  veiy 
probable^  from  the  analogy  of  reason,  that  if  no  part 
of  matter,  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  lies  waifie 
and  useless,  those  great  booies,  which  are  at  soch  s 
distance  from  us,  should  not  be  desert  and  unpeopled^ 
but  rather  that  they  should  be  furnished  vnth  beingi 
adapted  to  their  respective  situations. 

Existence  is  a  blessing  to  those  beings  only  whkh 
are  endowed  with  perception ;  and  is  in  a  mamier 
thrown  away  upon  dead  matter,  any  further  thans 
it  is  subservient  to  beings  which  are  conscious  of  thor 
existence.  Accordingly,  we  find,  from  the  bodiei 
whidi  lie  under  our  observation,  that  matter  is  only 
made  as  the  basis  and  support  of  animals,  and  that 
there  is  no  more  of  the  one  than  what  is  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  the  other. 

Infinite  Goodness  is  of  so  communicative  a  nature^ 
that  it  seems  to  delight  in  the  conferring  of  existence 
upon  every  degree  of  perceptive  being.  As  thisiia 
speculation  which  I  have  often  pursued  with  gnat 
pleasure  to  myself,  I  shall  enlarge  further  upon  it» 
by  considering  that  part  of  the  scale  of  beings  whidi 
comes  within  our  knowledge. 

*  Fontenelle.— This  book  was  published  in  1686}  and  is  foanddl 
30  the  chimerical  Vurticei  of  Descartes. 
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There  are  some  living  creatures  which  are  raised 
Bt  just  above  dead  matter:  to  mention  only  that 
Maes  of  shell-fish^  which  are  formed  in  the  rashion 
t  a  oone^  that  grow  to  the  surface  of  several  rocks^ 
od  immediately  die  upon  their  being  severed  from 
be  place  where  they  growl  There  are  many  other  . 
seatores  but  one  remove  from  these^  which  have  no 
lAher  sense  besides  that  of  feeling  and  taste  :  others 
kt?e  still  an  additional  one  of  hearing;  others  of 
fBoAf  and  others  of  sight.  It  is  wonderfid  to  ob- 
Mrre  by  what  a  gradual  pn^ess  the  world  of  life 
idvances  through  a  prodigious  variety  of  species^ 
Mxre  a  creature  is  formed  that  is  complete  in  all  its 
Knaes ;  and  even  among  these  there  is  such  a  dif- 
ftrent  d^ree  of  perfection  in  the  sense  which  one 
ttimal  enjoys  beyond  what  appears  in  another^  that 

StluRidi  the  sense  in  different  animals  be  distinguished 
me  same  common  denomination^  it  seems  almost 
a  different  nature.  If,  after  this,  we  look  into  the 
Krcral  inward  perfections  of  cunning  and  sagacity, 
wwhat  we  generally  call  instinct,  we  find  them  rising 
tfter  the  same  manner  imperceptibly  one  above  an- 
<idwr,  and  receiving  additional  improvements,  ac- 
ceding to  the  species  in  which  they  are  implanted. 
This  progress  in  nature  is  so  very  gradual,  that  the 
ttost  perfect  of  an  inferior  species  comes  very  near 
to  the  most  imperfect  of  that  which  is  immediately 
•boveit. 

The  exuberant  and  overflowing  goodness  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  whose  mercy  extends  to  all  his  works, 
tt  plainly  seen,  as  I  liave  before  hinted,  from  his 
having  made  so  very  little  matter,  at  least  what  foils 
Within  our  knowledge,  that  does  not  swarm  with 
life.  Nor  is  His  goodness  less  seen  in  the  diversity 
tlian  in  the  multitude  of  living  creatures.  Had  He 
<*ly  made  one  species  of  animals,  none  of  the  rest 
Would  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  existence ;  he 
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has^  therefore^  specified  in  his  creation  every 
of  life,  every  capacity  of  being.  The  whole 
in  nature  from  a  plant  to  a  man,  is  filled  u 
divers  kinds  of  creatures,  rising  one  over  and 
such  a  gentle  and  easy  ascent,  that  the  little 
tions  and  deviations  from*one  species  to  anotl 
almost  insensible.  The  intermediate  space  Ib 
husbanded  and  managed,  that  there  is  scarce 
gree  of  perception  which  does  not  appear  ii 
one  part  of  the  world  of  life.  Is  the  goodn 
wisdom,  of  the  Divine  Being  more  manifested 
his  proceeding  ? 

There  is  a  consequence,  besides  those  I  hi 
ready  mentioned,  which  seems  very  naturally 
cible  from  the  foregoing  considerations.  If  w 
of  being  rises  by  such  a  regular  prc^ess  so  I 
man,  we  may,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  suppose 
still  proceeds  gradually  through  those  beings 
are  or  a  superior  nature  to  him ;  since  there  is 
finitely  greater  space  and  room  for  difierent  d 
of  perfection  between  the  Supreme  Being  anc 
than  between  man  and  the  most  despicable 
This  consequence  of  so  great  a  variety  of 
which  are  superior  to  us,  from  that  variety  wl 
inferior  to  us,  is  made  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  a  p 
which  I  shall  here  set  down,  after  having  pre 
that  notwithstanding  there  is  such  infinite 
between  man  and  his  Maker  for  the  creative 
to  exert  itself  in,  it  is  impossible  that  it  shoul 
be  filled  up,  since  there  will  be  still  an  infini* 
or  distance  between  the  highest  created  being  a 
Power  which  produced  him. 

"  That  there  should  be  more  species  of  Intel 
creatures  above  us,  than  there  arc  of  sensibl 
material  below  us,  is  probable  to  me  from  1 
that  in  aU  the  visible  corporeal  world  we  i 
chasms,  or  no  gaps.     All  quite  down  from  i 
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dewent  is  by  easy  steps^  and  a  continued  series  of 
things,  tliat  in  each  remove  differ  very  little  one  from 
tiie  other.  There  are  fishes  that  have  wings,  and  are 
not  strangers  to  the  airy  region ;  and  there  are  some 
Inda  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  water,  whose  blood 
18  cold  as  fishes,  and  their  flesh  so  like  in  taste,  that 
tiie  scmpnlons  are  allowed  them  on  fish  days.  There 
ire  animals  so  near  of  kin  both  to  birds  and  beasts, 
that  they  are  in  the  middle  between  both.  Amphi- 
hioos  animals  link  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  toge- 
ther. Seals  live  at  land  and  at  sea,  and  porpoises 
htfe  the  warm  blood  and  entrails  of  a  hog.  Iv  ot  to 
BMntion  what  is  confidently  reported  of  mermaids, 
wan-men.  There  are  some  brutes  that  seem  to 
hare  as  much  knowledge  and  reason  as  some  that  are 
called  men ;  and  the  animal  and  v^etable  kingdoms 
ue  ao  nearly  joined,  that  if  you  will  take  the  lowest 
of  one,  and  the  highest  of  the  other,  there  will  scarce 
he  perceived  any  great  difference  between  them : 
and  ao  on,  till  we  come  to  the  lowest  and  the  most 
borganical  parts  of  matter,  we  shall  find  every  where 
tbt  the  several  species  are  linked  together,  and  differ 
hat  in  almost  insensible  degrees.  And,  when  we 
eonsider  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Maker, 
ive  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  suitable  to  the 
naenifioent  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  the  great 
design  and  infinite  goodness  of  the  Architect,  that 
the  species  of  creatures  should  also,  by  gentle  de- 
grees, ascend  upward  from  us  toward  His  infinite 
pofeetion,  as  we  see  they  gradually  descend  from  us 
downward :  which,  if  it  be  probable,  we  have  reason 
then  to  be  persuaded  that  there  are  far  more  species 
of  creatures  above  us  than  there  are  beneath;  we 
king  in  decrees  of  perfection  much  more  remote 
^ram  the  infinite  being  of  Grod,  than  we  are  from  the 
West  state  of  being,  and  that  which  approaches 
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nearest  to  nothing.    And  yet^  of  all  those  distiiie 
species  we  have  no  clear  distinct  ideas." 

In  this  system  of  beings  there  is  no  creature.! 
wonderful  in  its  nature^  and  which  so  much  deaem 
our  particular  attention^  as  man^  who  fills  up  tk 
middle  space  between  the  animal  and  inteUectui 
nature^  tne  visible  and  invisible  worldj  and  is  thi 
link  in  the  chain  of  beings  which  has  been  ofte 
termed  the  nexus  utriusque  mundi.  So  that  he^  irii 
in  one  respect^  is  associated  with  angels  and  anb 
angels^  may  look  upon  a  Being  of  infinite  perfecfcis 
as  his  father^  and  the  highest  order  of  spiritsr  as  U 
brethren^  may  in  another  respect  say  to  corruptifli 
"  Thou  art  my  father  ;  and  to  the  worm.  Thou  n 
my  mother  and  my  sister." 
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Qvis  desiderio  sit  pudoTf  atU  modus 
Tarn  chari  capitis  f — - 

Hoa.  CAR.  i.  84]. 

And  who  can  grieve  too  much  ?  What  time  shall  end 
Our  mourning  for  so  dear  a  friend? 


"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  The  just  value  you  have  expressed  for  the  male 
monial  state,  is  the  reason  that  I  now  ventnxe  1 
write  to  you,  without  fear  of  being  ridiculous,  tf 
cwifess  to  you  that  though  it  is  three  months  sim 
I  lost  a  very  agreeable  woman  who  was  my  wife,  ii 
sorrow  is  still  fresh  ;  and  I  am  often,  in  the  mid 
Pf  company,  upon  any  circumstance  that  revives  ll 
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memory^  with  a  reflection  what  she  would  say  or  do 

on  suca  an  occasion :  I  say  upon  any  occurrence  of 

that  nature^  which  I  can  give  you  a  sense  of^  though  I 

cannot  express  it  wholly^  I  am  all  over  softness^  and 

am  obliged  to  retire  ana  give  way  to  a  few  sighs  and 

tean  bdbre  I  can  be  easy.     I  cannot  but  recommend 

the  subject  of  male  widowhood  to  you^  and  b^  of 

yen  to  touch  upon  it  by  the  first  opportunity.      To 

.thow  who  have  not  lived  like  husbsuids  during  the 

Hrea  of  their  spouses^  this  would  be  a  tasteless  jum- 

hle  of  words :  but  to  such^  of  whom  there  are  not  a 

kw,  who  have  enjoyed  that  state  with  the  sentiments 

proper  for  it,  you  wiU  have  every  line,  which  hits  the 

Know,  attended  with  a  tear  of  pity  and  consolation ; 

&r  I  know  not  by  what  goodness  of  Providence  it 

Uj  that  every  guab  of  passion  is  a  step  towards  the 

^^  of  it ;  and  there  is  a  certain  comfort  in  the 

^eiy  act  of  sorrowing,  which,  I  suppose,  arises  from 

&  secret  consciousness  in  the  mind,  tnat  the  affliction 

|ti8  under  flows  from  a  virtuous  cause.     My  concern 

u  not  indeed  so  outrageous  as  at  the  first  transport  <; 

for  I  think  it  has  subsided  rather  into  a  soberer  state 

of  mind  tlian  any  actual  perturbation  of  spirit.  There 

^       ^ht  be  rules  formed  for  men's  behaviour  on  this 

\       ffeat  incident,  to  bring  them  from  that  misfortune 

^      'ito  the  condition  I  am  at  present ;  which  is,  I  thinks 

f      ^  my  sorrow  has  converted  all  roughness  of  tem- 

^  into  meekness,  good-nature,  and  complacency. 

'^Ut  indeed,  when  in  a  serious  and  lonely  hour  I  pre- 

^^  my  departed  consort  to  my  imagination,  'with 

^Urt  air  01  persuasion  in  her  countenance  when  I 

^e  been  in  passion,  that  sweet  affability  when  I 

We  been  in  good-humour,  that  tender  compassion 

•Mien  I  have  had  any  thing  which  gave  me  uneasi- 

^^Cis  ;  I  confess  to  you  I  am  inconsolable,  and  my 

^es  gush  with  grief,  as  if  I  had  seen  her  but  just  then 

^pire.  In  this  condition,  I  am  broken  in  upon  by  a 

VOL.  XI.  Y 
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charming  young  woman^  my  .daughter^  who  is  the 
picture  of  what  her  mother  was  on  her  wedding-dtf* 
The  good  girl  strives  to  comf(Mi;  me ;  but  haw  suU 
I  let  you  know  that  all  the  comfort  she  gives  me  ■ 
to  make  my  tears  flow  more  easily  ?  The  child  knowi 
she  quickens  my  sorrows^  and  rejoices  my  heart  flt 
the  same  time.  Oh^  ye  learned  !  tell  me  by  wUt 
word  to  speak  a  motion  of  the  soul  for  whioi  thoe 
is  no  name.  When  she  kneels^  and  bids  mebecoB- 
fortedj  she  is  my  child :  when  I  take  her  in  my  aiB^ 
and  bid  her  say  no  more,  she  is  my  very  wife^  oi 
is  the  very  comforter  I  lament  the  loss  cnF.  I  huA 
her  the  room,  and  weep  aloud  that  I  have  lost  her 
mother,  and  that  I  have  her. 

"  Mr.  Spectator,  I  wish  it  were  possible  ftr  jw 
to  have  a  sense  of  these  pleasing  perplexities ;  jit 
might  communicate  to  the  guilty  part  of  manknl 
that  they  are  incapable  of  the  happiness  whidi  iin 
the  very  sorrows  of  the  virtuous. 

^^  But  pray  spare  me  a  little  longer ;  give  me  ksie 
to  tell  you  the  manner  of  her  death.  She  took  lens 
of  all  her  femily,  and  bore  the  vain  applicatiim  rf 
medicines  with  the  greatest  patience  imagimJib 
When  the  physician  told  her  she  must  certainly  dk^ 
she  desired  as  well  as  she  could,  that  all  who  woe 
present  except  myself,  might  depart  the  room.  Sk 
said  she  had  npthing  to  say,  for  she  was  reoffnA, 
and  1  knew  all  she  knew  that  concerned  us  in  dii 
world ;  but  she  desired  to  be  alone,  that  in  the  pm> 
sence  of  God  only  she  might,  without  intermpOii^ 
do  her  last  duty  to  me,  of  thanking  me  for  all  flj 
kindness  to  her :  adding  that  she  hoped  in  my  M 
moments  I  should  feel  the  same  comfort  for  my  flooi* 
ness  to  her,  as  she  did  in  that  she  had  acquitted  her* 
self  with  honour,  truth,  and  virtue,  to  me. 

'^  I  curb  myself,  and  will  not  tell  yon  that  tfcfe 
kindness  cut  my  heart  in  twain,  when  I  expected  iA 
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iocusation  for  some  passionate  starts  of  minc^  in 
nme  parts  of  our  time  together^  to  say  nothing  but 
tbuk  me  for  the  good^  if  there  was  any  good  suit- 
dile  to  her  own  excellence !  All  that  I  had  ever  said 
to  her,  all  the  circumstances  of  sorrow  and  joy  be- 
tiveea  us,  crowded  upon  my  mind  in  the  same  in- 
tmX :  and  when,  immediately  after,  I  saw  the  pangs 
of  death  oome  upon  that  dear  body  which  I  had  often 
cofaraoed  with  transport ;  when  I  saw  those  cherish- 
iv  eyes  begin  to  be  ghastly,  and  their  last  struggle 
te  be  to  fix  themselves  on  me,  how  did  I  lose  all  pa- 
tjenoe !  She  expired  in  my  arms,  and  in  my  distrac- 
tion I  thought  I  saw  her  bosom  still  heave.  There 
wai  certainly  life  yet  still  left.  I  cried, '  she  just  now 
ipoke  to  me.'  But,  alas !  I  grew  giddy,  and  all  things 
pofed  about  me,  £rom  the  distemper  of  my  own 
kid ;  for  the  best  of  women  was  breathless  and  gone 
far  ever. 

"  Now  the  doctrine  I  would,  methinks,  have  you 
niie  from  this  account  I  have  given  you,  is,  that 
Aoe  is  a  certain  equanimity  in  those  who  arc  good 
ind  just,  which  runs  into  their  very  sorrow,  and  dis- 
Vpoints  the  force  of  it.  Though  they  must  pass 
urough  afflictions  in  common  with  all  who  are  in 
hmum  nature,  yet  their  conscious  integrity  shall  un- 
knnine  their  affliction ;  nay,  that  very  affliction  shall 
idd  force  to  their  integrity,  from  a  reflection  of  the 
■■B  of  virtue  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  I  sat  down 
■Wi  a  design  to  put  you  upon  giving  us  rules  how 
to  overcome  such  griefs  as  these,  but  I  should  rather 
■Iwse  you  to  teach  men  to  be  capable  of  them. 

"  You  men  of  letters  have  what  you  call  the  fine 
*irte  in  their  apprehensions  of  what  is  properly  done 
«  said.  There  is  something  like  this  deeply  grafted 
in  the  soul  of  him  who  is  honest  and  faithful  in  all 
bji  thoughts  and  actions.  Every  thing  which  is  false, 
^0118,  or  unworthy,  is  despicable  to  him,  though 

y  2 
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all  the  world  should  approve  it.     At  the  same  time 

he  has  the  most  lively  sensibility  in  all  enjoymenb 

and  sufferings  which  it  is  proper  for  him  to  hsrc 

where  any  duty  of  life  is  concerned.     To  want  80^ 

row  when  you  m  decency  and  truth  should  beaflHict- 

ed,  is^  I  should  thinks  a  greater  instance  of  a  num'i 

being  a  blockhead^  than  not  to  know  the  beauty  d 

any  passage  in  VirgiL     You  have  not  yet  obserredi 

Mr.  Spectator^  that  the  fine  gentlemen  of  this  ff/i 

set  up  for  hardness  of  heart ;  and  humanity  has  Tei] 

little  share  in  their  pretences.     He  is  a  brave  feUoi 

who  is  always  ready  to  kill  a  man  he  hates^  but  k 

does  not  stand  in  the  same  degree  of  esteem  who  b 

ments  for  the  woman  he  loves.     I  should  iancj  yN 

might  work  up  a  thousand  pretty  thoughts^  DjrfCi 

fleeting  upon  the  persons  most  susceptible  or  A 

sort  of  sorrow  I  have  spoken  of;  and  1  dare  njpH 

will  find  upon  examination^  that  they  are  the  wiiei 

and  the  bravest  of  mankind  who  are  most  capaU 

of  it. 

^^  I  am,  SIR, 
^^  Your  humble  servant, 


«  F.  J.* 


**  Norwich,  70  Octobris,  1712." 

T 
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TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  28,  1712. 


'etafeikjaae*^  disdmulaia  perk, 

r.  AUB. 

be  real  fine  returns,  the  counterfeit  is  bsL 
SPECTATOR, 

:  been,  for  many  years,  loud  in  this  asscr- 

there  are  very  few  that  can  see  or  hear ;  I 

It  can  report  what  they  have  seen  or  heard ; 

through  incapacity  or  prejudice,  one  of 

tables  sJmost  every  man  who  talks  to  you 

resenting  things  as  he  ought.     For  which 

un  come  to  a  resolution  of  believing  nothing 

ind  I  contemn  the  men  given  to  narration 

3  appellation  of  '  matter-of-fact  men :'  and, 

to  me,  a  matter-of-fact  man  is  one  whose 

onversation  is  spent  in  the  report  of  what 

tter  of  fact. 

lember  when  prince  Eugene  was  here,  there 
Bowing  his  height  or  figure,  till  you,  Mr. 
',  gave  the  public  satisfaction  in  that  matter. 
>ns,  the  force  of  the  expression  lies  very 
*e  in  the  look,  the  tone  of  voice,  or  the  ges- 
B  the  words  themselves ;  which,  being  re- 
L  any  other  manner  by  the  undisceming 
ry  different  interpretation  from  their  origi- 
ing.  I  must  confess  I  formerly  have  turned 
lour  of  mine  to  very  good  account ;  for 
'  I  heard  any  narrations  uttered  with  cx- 
ry  vehemence,  and  grounded  upon  consider- 
ority,  I  was  always  ready  to  lay  any  wager 

Y  3 
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that  it  was  not  so.  Indeed  I  never  pretended  to  be 
so  rash  as  to  fix  the  matter  any  particular  way^  in  op- 
position to  theirs ;  but  as  there  are  a  hundred  wiyi 
of  any  thing  happening,  besides  that  it  has  happeit 
ed^  I  only  controverted  its  ^edling  out  in  that  OM 
manner  as  they  settled  it,  and  len  it  tu  the  ninetf- 
nine  other  ways,  and  consequently  had  more  profai- 
bility  of  success.  I  had  arrived  at  a  particnlar  ASl 
in  warming  a  man  so  far  in  his  narration  as  to  make 
him  throw  in  a  little  of  the  marvellous^  and  then*  if 
he  has  much  fire,  the  next  degree  is  the  imponAki 
Now  this  is  always  the  time  for  fixing  the  wager*, 
But  this  reauires  the  nicest  management^  othenribi. 
very  probably  the  dispute  may  arise  to  the  M  d6"' 
termination  by  battle.  In  these  conceits  I  have  bed 
very  fortunate,  and  have  won  some  wagers  of  thoM 
who  have  professedly  valued  themselves  upon  intel- 
ligence, and  have  put  themselves  to  great  (maigeiil 
expense  to  be  misinformed  considerably  sooner  dm 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

'[  Having  got  a  comfortable  sum  by  this  my  oppo- 
sition to  public  report,  I  have  brought  myself  nove  to 
so  great  a  perfection  in  inattention,  more  espedaDr 
to  party-relations,  that,  at  the  same  time  I  seem  win 
greedy  ears  to  devour  up  the  discourse,  I  certain^^ 
don't  know  one  word  of  it,  but  pursue  my  own  coniMi 
of  thought,  whether  upon  business  or  amusemenl^ 
with  much  tranquillity;  I  say  inattention^  becanaet 
late  act  of  parliament  *  has  secured  all  party-iiail 
from  the  penalty  of  a  wager,  and  consequently  made' 
it  unprofitable  to  attend  to  them.  However,  gool- 
breeding  obliges  a  man  to  maintain  the  figure  of  die 
keenest  attention,  the  true  posture  of  wiiich,  in  i 

*  Stat  7  Anne,  cap.  17. — By  it  all  wagers  laid  uppn  a  cootio- 
gency  relating  to  the  war  with  France,  were  declared  to  be  rwd* 
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fee-house^  I  take  to  consist  in  leaning  over  a  table 
til  the  edge  of  it  pressing  hard  upon  your  stomach : 
'  the  more  pain  tne  narration  is  received  with,  the 
■e  gracious  is  your  bending  over;  besides  that  the 
mtor  thinks  you  forget  your  pain  by  the  pleasure 
bearing  him. 

"Fort  Knock  has  occasioned  several  very  per- 
sied  and  inel^ant  heats  and  animosities ;  and  there 
■  one  t'other  day,  in  a  coffee-house  where  I  was, 
It  todc  upon  him  to  clear  that  business  to  me,  for 
I  nid  he  was  there.  I  knew  him  to  be  that  sort 
man  that  had  not  strength  of  capacity  to  be  inform- 
lof  any  thing  that  depended  merely  upon  his  being 
I  e?e-witness,  and  therefore  was  fully  satisfied  he 
m  give  me  no  information,  for  the  very  same  rcu- ' 
a  he  believed  he  could,  for  he  was  there.  However, 
hnrd  him  with  the  same  greediness  as  Shakspeare 
Kribes  in  the  following  lines : 

I  saw  a  smith  stand  on  his  hammer,  thus, 
With  open  mouth,  swallowing  a  tailor's  news. 

^  I  confess  of  late  I  have  not  been  so  much  amazed 
tiiedeclaimers  in  coffee-houses  as  I  formerly  was, 
ing  satisfied  that  they  expect  to  be  rewarded  for 
eir  vociferations.  Of  these  liars  there  are  too  sorts ; 
t  genius  of  the  first  consists  in  mudi  impudence, 
d  a  strong  memory;  the  others  have  added  to 
qualifications  a  good  understanding  and  smooth 


rge.  These,  therefore,  have  only  certain  heads 
they  are  as  eloquent  upon  as  they  can,  and 
■y  be  called  ^  embellishers  ;*  the  others  repeat  only 
ut  they  hear  from  others  as  literally  as  their  parts 
'  leal  will  permit,  and  are  called  ^  reciters.'  Here 
H  a  fellow  in  town  some  years  ago,  who  used  to 
ivert  himself  by  telling  a  lie  at  Charing-cross  in  the 
Kiming  at  eight  of  the  clock,  and  then  following  it 
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through  all  parts  of  the  town  till  eu 
at  which  time  he  came  to  a  club  of  hu 
diverted  them  with  an  account  what  a 
at  Will's  in  Covcnt-s;ardeii,  how  dan 
believed  to  be  at  Child's,  and  what  ii 
drew  from  it,  with  relation  to  stocks,  i 
I  have  had  tiie  honour  to  travel  with  t! 
I  speak  of  in  search  of  one  of  his  &1 
have  been  present  when  they  have  desc 
man  they  nave  spoken  to,  aa  him  who 
it,  tall  or  short,  black  or  fair,  a  gentle 
gamuffin,  according  as  they  liked  the  i 
heard  one  of  our  ingenious  writers  of  [ 
when  he  has  had  a  customer  come  with 
ment  of  an  apprentice  or  a  wife  run  an 
sired  the  advertiser  to  compose  himself 
he  dictated  the  description  of  the  offen 
a  person  is  put  into  a  public  paper  by 
angry  with  him,  the  r<^  description  < 
is  hid  in  the  deformity  with  which  t 
described  Kim;  therefore  this  fellow  al 
customers  describe  him  as  he  would  ) 
he  offended,  or  else  he  was  sure  he  wo 
him  out.  These  and  many  other  hints  ] 
to  you  for  the  elucidation  of  all  fiction 
It  to  your  own  sagacity  to  improve  i 
speculation. 

"  I  am,  SIB, 

"  Yoor  most 

_  "  humt 

T 
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•EDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  29. 1712. 


'ptro  Deos,  nunqnam  earn  me  deserturum, 
mdosmihitdam  esse  mbnicos omnes konUnet, 
yelufit  ^onHgUf  convenknU  mores,    ValeatU, 
dUtkUum  volufU,    Hanc,  nisi  morst  mi  adimet 

TEB.  ANDR.  ACT.  iv.  8C.  2.  J  1. 

0-  ibmke  her ;  no,  thougb  I  were  sure  to  make  all 
nies.  Her  I  desired ;  her  I  have  obtained ;  our 
ieu  Perish  all  those  who  would  sqiarate  us!  Death 
iprire  me  of  her. 

steem  myself  a  very  happy  man  if  my 
could  in  the  least  contribute  to  the  rec- 
onduct of  my  readers  in  one  of  the  most 
feirs  of  life,  to  wit,  their  choice  in  mar- 
state  is  the  foundation  of  community, 
f  band  of  society ;  and  I  do  not  tliink  I 
equent  on  subjects  which  may  give  light 
med  readers,  in  a  particular  which  is  so 
their  following  happiness  or  misery.  A 
)ositionj  a  good  understanding,  an  agree- 
and  an  easy  fortune,  are  the  things  which 
iefly  regarded  on  this  occasion.  Because 
jriew  is  to  direct  a  young  lady,  who  I 
'  in  doubt  whom  to  take  of  many  lovers, 
at  this  time  to  my  female  reader.  The 
as  I  was  going  to  say,  of  sense,  beauty, 
ire  what  are  certainly  the  chief  motives 
t  young  woman  of  fortune  for  changing 
ti ;  but,  as  she  is  to  have  her  eye  upon 
5,  she  is  to  ask  herself,  whether  the  man 
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who  has  most  of  these  recommendations  in  the  Ins^ 
is  not  the  most  desirable.  He  that  has  excellent  ti- 
lents^  with  a  moderate  estate^  and  an  agreeable  fa* 
son^  is  preferable  to  him  who  is  only  rich,  if  it  wen 
only  that  good  faculties  may  pur(uiase  riches^  Ink 
riches  cannot  purchase  worthy  endowments.  I  do 
not  mean  that  wit^  and  a  capacity  to  entertain,  is  wkt 
should  be  highly  valued^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  founded  upa 
good-nature  and  humanity.  There  are  many  iiM- 
nious  men^  whose  abilities  do  little  else  but  mib 
themselves  and  those  about  them  uneasy.  Such  tn 
those  who  are  far  gone  in  the  pleasures  of  the  towi^ 
who  cannot  support  life  without  quick  sensalkai 
and  gay  reflections^  and  are  strangers  to  tranquilfilji 
to  right  reason^  and  a  calm  motion  of  spirits,  withoit 
transport  or  dejection.  These  ingenious  men,  of  lU 
men  living,  are  most  t»  be  avoided  by  her  who  wicpU 
be  happy  in  a  husband.  They  are  immediately  hIbI 
with  possession,  and  must  necessarily  fly  to  new  t0- 
quisitions  of  beauty  to  pass  away  the  wilii^  n»* 
ments  and  intervals  of  life ;  for  witn  them  every  bov 
is  heavy  that  is  not  joyful.  But  there  is  a  sort  4 
man  of  wit  and  sense,  that  can  reflect  upon  his  an 
make,  and  that  of  his  partner,  with  the  eyes  of  reMOi 
and  honour,  and  who  believes  he  ofiends  againje^boA 
these,  if  he  does  not  look  upon  the  woman  whochoM 
him  to  be  under  his  protection  in  sickness  and  healA, 
with  the  utmost  gratitude,  whether  from  that  m^ 
ment  she  is  shining  or  defective  in  person  or  miad: 
I  say,  there  are  those  who  think  themselves  banad 
to  supply  with  good-nature  the  failings  of  those  wta 
love  them,  and  who  always  think  those  the  objects  li 
love  and  pity  who  came  to  their  arms  the  objects  d 
joy  and  admiration. 

Of  this  latter  sort  is  Lysaiider,  a  man  of  wit,  lean- 
ing, sobriety,  and  good-nature ;  of  birth  and  estlte 
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woman  to  accept ;  and  of  whom  it  might 
hould  he  succeed  in  his  present  wishes^  his 
vised  his  fortune^  but  not  that  she  made  it. 
woman  is  deliberating  with  herself  whom 
choose  of  many  near  each  other  in  other 
IS,  certainly  he  of  best  understanding  is  to 
ed.  Life  hanss  heavily  in  the  repeated  con- 
of  one  who  has  no  imagination  to  be  fired 
sral  occasions  and  objects  which  come  before 
ho  cannot  strike  out  of  his  reflections  new 
pleasing  discourse.  Honest  Will  Thrash 
lie,  though  not  married  above  four  months, 
se  had  a  word  to  say  to  each  other  this  six 
ind  one  cannot  form  to  one's  self  a  sillier 
lan  these  two  creatures,  in  solemn  pomp 
y,  unable  to  enjoy  their  fortunes,  and  at  a 
among  a  crowd  of  servants,  to  whose  taste 
y  are  Beholden  for  the  little  satisfiactions  by 
y  can  be  understood  to  be  so  much  as  bare- 
g.  The  hours  of  the  day,  the  distinctions 
Id  night,  dinner  and  supper,  are  the  great- 
i  they  are  capable  of.  This  is  perhaps  re-i 
r  the  life  of  a  very  modest  woman,  joined 
ellow,  more  insipid  than  it  really  deserves; 
sure  it  is  not  to  exalt  the  commerce  with 
ms  companion  too  high,  to  say  that  every 
ent  or  object,  which  comes  into  such  a  gcn-i 
wiy,  gives  his  wife  new  pleasures  and  sa- 
u  The  approbation  of  his  words  and  actions 
lual  new  feast  to  her ;  nor  can  she  enough 
er  good  fortune  in  having  her  life  varied 
r,  her  mind  more  improved,  and  her  heart 
,  from  every  circumstance  which  they  meet 
e  will  lay  out  his  invention  in  forming  new 
and  amusements,  and  make  the  fortune  she 
ht-him  subservient  to  the  honour  and  repu« 
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tation  of  her  and  hers.  A  man  of  sense^who  istkui 
obliged^  is  ever  contriving  the  happiness  of  her  lAfl 
did  him  so  great  a  distinction :  wmle  the  fool  is  Qfr 
grateful  without  vice,  and  never  returns  a  &Tiin 
because  he  is  not  sensible  of  it.  I  would^  methinki 
have  so  much  to  say  for  myself^  that^  if  I  fell  inb 
the  hands  of  him  who  treated  me  ill^  he  should  bi 
sensible  when  he  did  so.  His  conscience  should  bi 
of  my  side^  whatever  became  of  his  inclination.  1 
do  not  know  but  it  is  the  insipid  choice  which  ha 
been  made  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  yoon^ 
women^  that  the  marriage  state  itself  has  been  liaU 
to  so  much  ridicule.  But  a  well-chosen  love,  mora 
by  passion  on  both  sides,  and  perfected  by  the  gene 
rosity  of  one  party,  must  be  adorned  with  so  nuun 
handsome  incidents  on  the  other  side,  that  every  pir 
ticular  couple  would  be  an  example,  in  many  drcum 
stances,  to  all  the  rest  of  the  species.  I  shall  en 
the  chat  upon  this  subject  with  a  couple  of  letten 
one  from  a  lover,  who  is  very  well  acquainted  wi 
the  way  of  bargaining  on  these  occasions ;  and  th 
other  from  his  rival,  who  has  a  less  estate,  but  gra 
gallantry  of  temper.  As  for -my  man  of  prudeno 
who  makes  love,  as  he  says,  as  if  he  were  already 
£&ther,  and,  laying  aside  the  passion,  comes  to  ti 
reason  of  the  tning  :-— 

'  MADAM, 

'  My  counsel  has  perused  the  inventory  of  yw 
estate,  and  .considered  what  estate  you  have^  win 
it  seems  is  only  yours,  and  to  the  male  heirs  of  ya 
body ;  but,  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  xig 
heirs  of  your  unde  Edward  for  ever.  Thi 
madam,  I  am  advised  you  cannot,  the  remainder  i 
being  in  you,  dock  the  entail ;  by  which  means  i 
estate^  which  is  fee  simple^  will  come  by  the  aett 
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oeDt  proposed  to  your  children  begotten  by  me^ 
iHiether  uiey  are  males  or  females :  but  my  children 
begotten  upon  you  will  not  inherit  your  lands^  ex« 
npt  I  beget  a  son.  Now^  madam,  since  things  are 
M^  yon  are  a  woman  of  that  prudence,  and  under- 
itand  the  world  so  well,  as  not  to  expect  I  should 
gtre  you  more  than  you  can  give  me. 
**  I  am.  Madam, 

'^  with  great  respect, 
*'  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  T.  W." 


The  other  lover's  estate  is  less  than  this  gentle- 
's, but  he  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

'^MABAM, 

"  I  HAVE  given  in  my  estate  to  your  counsel,  and 
Uied  my  own  lawyer  to  insist  upon  no  terms  which 
Jior  friends  can  propose  for  your  certain  ease  and  ad- 
natage;  for  indeed  I  have  no  notion  of  making  dif- 
ieokies  of  presenting  you  with  what  cannot  make 
-ae  hftppy  without  you. 

'^I  am.  Madam, 
''  Your  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

''  B.  T. ' 

You  must  know  the  relations  have  met  upon  this; 
nd  the  girl,  being  mightily  taken  with  the  latter 
fistle,  ^e  is  laughed  out,  and  uncle  Edward  is  to 
w  dealt  with  to  make  her  a  suitable  match  to  the 
Wthy  gentleman  who  has  told  her  he  does  not  care 
i&rthing  for  her.  All  I  hope  for  is,  that  the  lady 
Ur  will  make  use  of  the  first  light  night  to  show 
BL  T.  she  understands  a  marriage  is  not  to  be  con- 
jdered  as  a  common  bargain. 

T 

VOL.  XI.  Z 
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No.  523.    THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30, 1 


—  Nunc  augur  AjxtUo^ 
Nunc  LycuB  sortesj  nuiic  et  Jove  missus  ab  t^ao 
Jnierjyres  dhr&mjert  horridajussa  per  auras. 
Scilicet  is  superis  labor, -^^ 

viRQ.  JKV.  iv. 

Now  Lycian  lots,  and  now  the  Delian  god, 
Now  Hermes  is  employed  from  Jove's  abode, 
To  warn  him  hence ;  as  if  the  peaceful  state 
Of  heavenly  powers  were  touchM  with  human  fate ! 

DETl 

I  AM  always  highly  delighted  with  the  disoovn 
any  rising  genius  among  my  countrymen.  Fo 
reason,  I  have  read  over,  with  great  pleasure,  th 
miscellany  published  by  Mr.  Pope,  in  which 
are  many  excellent  compositions  of  that  ingc 
gentleman.  I  have  had  a  pleasure  of  the  sanu 
in  perusing  a  poem  that  is  just  published  0 
Prospect  of  Peace*;  and  which,  I  hope,  will 
with  such  a  reward  from  its  patrons  as  so  m 
performance  deserves.  I  was  particularly  well  pi 
to  find  that  the  author  had  not  amused  himseli 
fables  out  of  the  pagan  theology,  and  that  wh 
hints  at  any  thing  of  this  nature  he  alludef 
only  as  to  a  fable. 

Many  of  our  modern  authors,  whose  leaminfi 
often  extends  no  further  than  Ovid's  Metamorpl 
do  not  know  how  to  celebrate  a  great  man,  wi 
mixing  a  parcel  of  school-boy  tales  with  the  r> 
of  his  actions.  If  you  read  a  poem  on  a  fine  wi 
among  the  authors  of  this  class,  you  shall  see  tl 

•  By  Mr.  Thomas  Tickell. 


[- 
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tarns  more  upon  Venus  or  Helen  than  on  the  party 
concerned.     1  have  known  a  copj  of  verses  on  a 
great  hero  highly  commended ;  but,  upon  asking  to 
Iwar  some  of  the  beautiful  passages,  the  admirer  of  it 
lias  repeated  to  me  a  speech  of  Apollo,  or  a  descrip- 
tion of  Polyphemus.     At  other  times,  when  I  have 
searched  for  the  actions  of  a  great  man,  who  gave  a 
subject  to  the  writer,  I  have  been  entertained  with 
the  exploits  of  a  river  god,  or  have  been  forced  to 
attend  a  Fury  in  her  mischievous  pr(^ess  from  one 
end  of  the  poem  to  the  other.     When  we  are  at 
school,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  system  of  pagan  theology ;  and  we  may  be  al« 
Wed  to  enliven  a  theme,  or  point  an  epigram,  with 
an  heathen  god ;  but  when  we  would  write  a  manly 
panegyric  tibat  should  carry  in  it  all  the  colours  of 
tmth,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  have 
moorse  to  our  Jupiters  and  Junos. 

No  thought  is  beautiful  which  is  not  just ;  and  no 
thought  can  be  just  which  is  not  founded  in  truth, 
tt  at  least  in  that  which  passes  for  such. 

In  mock  heroic  poems  the  use  of  the  heathen  my- 
thology is  not  only  excuseable,  but  graceful,  because 
it  is  the  design  of  such  compositions  to  divert,  by 
adapting  the  fatbulous  machines  of  the  ancients  to 
W  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  by  ridiculing  such 
kinds  of  machinery  in  modem  writers.     If  any  are 
of  opinion  that   there  is  a  necessity  of  admitting 
these  classical  legends  into  our  serious  compositions, 
in  order  to  give  them  a  more  poetical  turn,  I  would 
Tecommend  to  their  consideration  the  pastorals  of 
Mr.  Philips.     One  would  have  thought  it  impossible 
for  this  kind  of  poetry  to  have  subsisted  without 
fiiwns  and  satyrs,  wood  nymphs  and  water-nymphs, 
^h  all  the  tribe  of  rural  deities.     But  we  see  he 
has  given  a  new  life  and  a  more  natural  beauty  to 

this  way  of  writing,  by  substituting  in  the  place  of 
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these  antiquated  £ables^  the  superstitious  mythology 
which  prevails  among  the  shepherds  of  our  owA 
country. 

Virgil  and  Homer  might  compliment  their  henm, 
by  interweaving  the  actions  of  deities  with  ihdr 
achievements ;  but  for  a  Christian  author  to  write  k 
the  pagan  creeds  to  make  prince  Eugene  a  &Toaxitl 
of  Mars^  or  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  bedreoi 
Bellona  and  the  marshal  de  Villars^  would  be  dmrs* 
right  puerility^  and  unpardonable  in  a  poet  thttii 
past  sixteen.  It  is  want  of  sufficient  elevation  iai 
genius  to  describe  realities^  and  place  them  ia 
shining  lights  that  makes  him  have  recounHI 
such  trifling  antiquated  fables ;  as  a  man  may 
a  fine  description  of  Bacchus  or  Apollo^  that  dMI 
not  know  how  to  draw  the  character  of  any  of  UiO 
contemporaries. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
practice,  I  shall  publish  the  following  edict,  by  wA^ 
tue  of  that  Spectatorial  authority  with  which  I  Mnl* 
invested. 

^^  Whereas  the  time  of  a  general  peace  is,  ia  d^' 
appearance,    drawing  near,    being  informed  tw* 
there  are  several  ingenious  persons  who  intend  tl 
show  their  talents  on  so  happy  an  occasi(»i;  nl 
being  willing,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  prevent  ibt^ 
etfiision  of  nonsense  which  we  have  good  cause  ll 
apprehend;  I  do  hereby  strictly  require  every  p»» 
son  who  shall  write  on  this  subject,  to  remeimiC 
that  he  is  a  Christian,  and  not  to  sacrifice  his  cate- 
chism to  his  poetry.     In  order  to  it,  I  do  expect  rf 
him,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  his  own  poem,  with- 
out depending  upon  Phoebus  for  any  part  of  it,  * 
calling  out  for  aid  upon  any  one  of  the  Muses  If 
name.     I  do  likewise  positively  forbid  the  sendiflgw 
JMercury  with  any  particular  message  or  desptt* 
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to  the  peace^  and  shall  by  no  means  suffer 
to  take  upon  her  the  shape  of  any  plenipo- 
oonoemed  in  this  great  work.  I  do  further 
'hat  I  shall  not  allow  the  Destinies  to  have 
ad  in  the  deaths  of  the  several  thousands 
i  been  slain  in  the  late  war^  being  of  opinion 
nch  deaths  may  be  very  well  accounted  for 
hristian  ^stem  of  powder  and  ball.  I  do 
strictly  rorbid  the  Fates  to  cut  the  thread 
life  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever^  unless 
the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  And  whereas  I  have 
ton  to  fear  that  Neptune  will  have  a  great 
uiness  on  his  hands^  in  several  poems  which 
xyw  suppose  are  upon  the  anvil^  I  do  also 
Ids  appearance^  unless  it  be  done  in  meta-i 
liley  or  any  very  short  allusion ;  and  that 
;  he  be  not  permitted  to  enter  but  with  great 
ad  circumspection.  I  desire  that  the  same 
be  extended  to  his  whole  fraternity  of  hea- 
s;  it  being  my  design  to  condemn  every 
the  flames  in  which  Jupiter  thunders^  or 
any  other  act  of  authority  which  does  not 
him :  in  shorty  I  expect  that  no  pagan  agent 
ntroduced^  or  any  fact  related^  which  a  man 
ve  credit  to  with  a  good  conscience.  Pro- 
irays^  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
r  be  construed  to  extend^  to  several  of  the 
lets  in  this  nation^  who  shall  be  still  left  in 
ssion  of  their  gods  and  goddesses^  in  the  same 
a  if  this  paper  had  never  been  written." 
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Nospopvlo  damns, — 

As  the  world  leads,  we  follow. 

When  I  first  of  all  took  it  into  my  head  to 

dreams  and  visions,  I  determined  to  print  not] 

that  nature  which  was  not  of  my  own  inventim 

several  laborious  dreamers  have,  of  late,  oood 

cated  to  me  works  of  this  nature,  whicl|,  for  tl 

nutations  and  my  own,  I  have  hitherto  supp 

Had  I  printed  every  one  that  came  to  my  lum 

book  of  ^culations  would  have  been  little  ei 

a  book  01  visions.     Some  of  my  correspondeel 

indeed  been  so  very  modest  as  to  offer  as  an 

for  their  not  being  in  a  capacity  to  dream  bet 

have  by  me,  for  example,  the  dream  of  a 

gentleman  not  past  fifteen :  I  have  likewise 

the  dream  of  a  person  of  quality,  and  anothei 

The  Lady's  Dream.     In  these,  and  other  pi 

the  same  nature,  it  ^s  supposed  the  usual  alio 

will  be  made  to  the  age,  condition,  and  sex, 

dreamer.     To  prevent  this  inundation  of  < 

which  daily  fiows  in  upon  me,  I  shall  appl] 

dreamers  of  dreams,  the  advice  which  Epicte 

couched,  after  his  manner,  in  a  very  simple  ai 

cise  precept.     ^  Never  tell  thy  dream,*  says  tl 

losopher ;  '  for  though  thou  thyself  mayest 

pleasure  in  telling  thy  dream,  another  vnUl  t 

,  pleasure  in  hearing  it.*     After  this  short  pn 

must  do  justice  to  two  or  three  visions  which 

lately  published,  and  which  I  have  owned  \ 

been  written  by  other  hands.     I  shall  add  a 
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to  these  which  comes  to  me  from  Scotland^  by  one 
who  declares  himself  of  that  country ;  and,  for  all  I 
know,  may  be  second-sighted.  There  is,  indeed^ 
«omething  in  it  of  the  spirit  of  John  Bunyan  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  a  certain  sublime  which  that  author 
was  never  master  of.  I  shall  publish  it,  because  I 
qoetdon  not  but  it  will  fall  in  with  the  taste  of  all 
my  popular  readers,  and  amuse  the  imaginations  of 
tluiee  who  are  more  profound ;  declaring,  at  the  same 
tiffle,  that  this  is  the  last  dream  which  I  intend  to 
pohlifih  this  season. 

"  SIB, 

**  I  WAS  last  Sunday  in  the  evening  led  into  a 
Mrious  reflection  on  the  reasonableness  of  virtue,  and 
pat  folly  of  vice,  from  an  excellent  sermon  I  had 
hard  that  afternoon  in  my  parish  church.  Among 
•ther  observations,  the  preacher  showed  us  that  the 
^ptations  which  the  Tempter  proposed,  were  all  on 
*  Nipposition,  that  we  are  either  madmen  or  fools,  or 
vith  an  intention  to  render  us  such ;  that  in  no  other 
>&ir  we  would  suffer  ourselves  to  be  thus  imposed 
ijNm,  in  a  case  so  plainly  and  clearly  against  our  vi- 
able interest.  His  illustrations  and  arguments  ear- 
ned 80  much  persuasion  and  conviction  with  them, 
4at  they  remained  a  considerable  while  fresh,  and 
forking  in  my  memory ;  till  at  last  the  mind,  fatigu- 
ed with  thought,  gave  way  to  the  forcible  oppressions 
of  dumber  and  sleep ;  whilst  fancy,  unwilling  yet  to 
drop  the  subject,  presented  me  with  the  following 
vision. 

''  Methought  I  was  just  awoke  out  of  a  sleep,  that 
1  ooold  never  remember  the  beginning  of ;  the  place 
^>^liere  I  found  myself  to  be  was  a  wide  and  spacious 
plain,  full  of  people  that  wandered  up  and  down 
*knwgh  several  beaten  paths,  whereof  some  few  were 
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isnpTes^ons  of  these  rays  upon  him^  was  wrought 

into  a  habitual  inclination  and  conversion  of  his  sight 

towards  it^  so  that  it  grew  at  last  in  a  manner  natu- 

r^  to  him.  to  look  and  gaze  upon  it,  wherehy  he  was 

V^pt  steady  in  the  straight  paths  which  alone  led  to 

ttot  radiant  body,  the  beholding  of  which  was  now 

ffown  a  gratification  to  his  nature. 

"  At  the  issue  of  the  crooked  paths  there  was  a 
great  black  tower,  out  of  the  centre  of  which  streamed 
5  urns  succession  of  flames,  which  did  rise  even  above 
tb^  doads ;  it  gave  a  very  great  light  to  the  whole 
•jWtt,  which  did  sometimes  outshine  the  light,  and 
ci(fpesaedthebeamsof  the  adamantine  pillar ;  though, 
Vj  ^  observation  I  made  afterwards,  it  appeared 
tJ**>t  was  not  from  any  diminution  of  light,  but  that 
tbi*  wy  in  the  travellers,  who  would  sometimes  step 
flOt  ot  the  straight  paths,  where  they  lost  the  full 
j*<*?wt  of  the  radiant  pillar,  and  saw  it  but  side- 
«ip;  but  the  great  light  from  the  black  tower, 
wA  WIS  somewhat  particularly  scorching  to  them, 
«nnild  generally  light  and  hasten  them  to  their  pro- 
per dimate  again. 

''Bound  about  the  black  tower,  there  were,  me- 

riwognt,  many  thousands  of  huge  mis-shapen  ugly 

iiMiiMtera;  these  had  great  nets,  which  they  were 

perpetaaily  plying  and  casting  towards  the  crooked 

pttts,  and  they  would  now  and  then  catch  up  those 

tbBtwere  nearest  to  them ;  these  they  took  up  straight, 

0Bd  whirled  over  the  walls  into  the  flaming  tower, 

iflrf  tbey^  were  no  more  seen  nor  heard  of. 

^^Tliey  would  sometimes  cast  their  nets  towards 

y  right  pBtha  to  catch  the  stragglers,  whose  eyes, 

rwant  of  frequent  drinking  at  the  brook  that  ran 

rtbemj  grew   dim,  whereby  they  lost  their  way: 

ae  would    sametimes  very  narrowly  miss  being 

kAedanr&y,   hut   I  could  not  hear  whether  any  <tf 
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these  had  ever  been  so  unfortunate^  that  had  been 

before  very  hearty  in  the  straight  paths.  j 

'^  I  considered  all  these  strange  sights  with  gmt     i 

attention^  till  at  last  I  was  interrupted  by  a  dmter    ; 

of  the  travellers  in  the  crooked  paths,  who  came  im 

to  me,  bid  me  go  along  with  them,  and  presently  ftu 

to  singing  and  dancing :  they  took  me  by  the  handy 

and  so  carried  me  away  along  with  them.    After  I 

had  followed  them  a  considerable  while,  I  peroeifel 

I  had  lost  the  black  tower  of  Hght,  at  which  I  maAf 

wondered ;  but  as  I  looked  and  gazed  round  abMk 

me  and  saw  nothing,  I  began  to  £ajicy  my  first  vnkff 

had  been  but  a  dream,  and  there  \raa  no  such  tluM 

in  reality;  but  then  I  considered  that  if  I  oodi   ' 

fancy  to  see  what  was  not,  I  might  as  well  have  at  ' 

illusion  wrought  on  me  at  present,  and  not  see  itImI 

was  really  before  me.     I  was  very  mudi  oonfinHi 

in  this  thought,  by  the  effect  I  then  just  alMMiiai 

the  water  of  Worldly- Wisdom  had  upcm  me ;  tatM 

I  had  drunk  a  little  of  it  again,  I  felt  a  very  sesaSHf 

effect  in  my  head :  methought  it  distracted  and  dis- 

ordered  all  there ;  this  made  me  stop  of  a  snddow 

suspecting  some  charm  or  enchantment.     As  I  wtf 

casting  about  within  myself  what  I  should  do,  ail 

whom  to  apply  to  in  this  case,  I  spied  at  some  dii* 

tance  off  me  a  man  beckoning,  and  making  aigns  ti 

me  to  come  over  to  him.     I  cried  to  him^  I  did  nfe 

know  the  way.     He  then  called  to  me  audibly^  ti 

step  at  least  out  of  the  path  I  was  in;  for^  if  I  atafil 

there  any  longer,  1  was  in  danger  to  be  catdied  m  > 

great  net  that  was  just  hanging  over  me,   and  reaJf 

to  catch  me  up ;  that  he  wondered  1  was  soUindyif 

so  distracted,  as  not  to  see  so  imminent  and  visihle  i 

danger ;    assuring  me,  that  as  soon  as  I  was  out  d 

that  way,  he  would  come  to  me  to  lead  me  into  » 

more  secure  path.     This  I  did,  and  he  brought  ■• 
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liis  palm  full  of  the  water  of  Heavenly- Wisdom^ 
which  was  of  very  great  use  to  me,  for  my  eyes  were 
itnught  cleared^  and  I  saw  the  great  black  tower 
jut  before  me :   but  the  great  net  which  I  spied  so 
mr  me^  cast  me  in  such  a  terror^  that  I  ran  back  as 
&r  as  I  could  in  one  breath,  without  looking  behind 
me.    Then  my  bene&ctor  thus  bespoke  me :   '  You 
Inve  made  the  wonderfullest  escape  in  the  world ; 
the  water  you  used  to  drink  is  of  a  bewitching  na- 
ture, you  would  else  have  been  mightily  shocked  at 
the  deformities  and  meanness  of  the  place ;  for  be- 
ade  the  set  of  blind  fools  in  whose  company  you  was, 
fn.  may  now  observe  many  others  who  are  only  be- 
vitchea  after  another  no  less  dangerous  manner. 
Look  a  little  that  way,  there  goes  a  crowd  of  passen- 
gers; they  have  indeed  so  good  a  head  as  not  to  suffer 
Aemselves  to  be  blinded  by  this  bewitching  water ; 
tte  Uack  tower  is  not  vanished  out  of  their  sight, 
tiey  see  it  whenever  they  look  up  to  it :  but  see  how 
tlKT  go  sideways,  and  with  their  eyes  downwards, 
<i  if  they  were  mad,  that  they  may  thus  rush  into 
tte  net,  without  being  beforehand  troubled  at  the 
ftoDght  of  so  miserable  a  destruction.     Their  wills 
^  so  perverse,  and  their  hearts  so  fond  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  pUice,  that  rather  than  forego  them  they 
^  run  all  nazards,  and  venture  upon  all  the  mi- 
Mes  and  woes  before  them. 

"See  there  that  other  company;  though  they 
4iould  drink  none  of  the  bewitching  water,  yet  they 
take  a  course  bewitching  and  deluding.  See  how  they 
dioose  the  crookedest  paths,  whereby  they  have 
tilten  the  black  tower  behind  them,  and  sometimes 
s«e  the  radiant  column  sideways,  which  gives  them 
^ome  weak  glimpse  of  it !  These  fools  content  them- 
^ves  with  that,  not  knowing  whether  any  other 
Have  any  more  of  its  influence  and  light  than  them- 
^ves ;    this  road  is  called  that  of  Superstition  or 
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Human  Invention :  they  grossly  overlook  t 
the  rules  and  laws  of  the  place  prescribe 
and  contrive  some  other  scheme^  and  set  of 
and  prescriptions  for  themselves^  whick 
will  serve  their  turn/  He  showed  me  n 
kind  of  fools^  which  put  me  quite  out  of  kiu 
the  place.  At  last  ne  carried  me  to  the  lij 
where  I  found  true  and  solid  pleasure^  wk 
tained  me  aU  the  way^  till  we  came  in  cLos< 
the  pillar^  where  the  satisfaction  increase 
measure  that  my  faculties  were  not  able  to  < 
In  the  straining  of  them  I  was  violently  n 
a  little  grieved  at  the  vanishing  of  so  | 
dream." 

«  Glasgow,  Sept.  89." 
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That  love  alone  which  virtue's  laws  contr<d 
Deserves  reception  in  the  human  souL 

It  is  my  custom  to  take  frequent  opporl 
inquiring  from  time  to  time  what  success  J 
lations  meet  with  in  the  town.  I  am  ^ 
in  particular^  that  my  discourses  on  marr 
been  well  received.  A  friend  of  mine  gi 
understand,  from  Doctor's  Commons,  thai 
censes  have  been  taken  out  there  of  late  tl 
I  am  likewise  informed  of  several  pretty  fid 
have  resolved  to  commence  heads  of  fiunili 
first  £3ivourable  opportunity.    One  of  tin 
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thst  he  is  ready  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of 

f',  provided  I  will  give  it  him  under  my 
now  do^  that  a  man  may  show  his  face  in 
puy  after  he  is  married^  and  that  he  need 
omMd  to  treat  a  woman  with  kindness  who 
rif  into  his  power  for  life. 
ither  letters  on  this  subject^  which  say  that 
apting  to  make  a  revolution  in  the  world 
tiy,  and  that  the  consequence  of  it  will  bc^ 
at  deal  of  the  sprightliest  wit  and  satire  of 
»  will  be  lost ;  that  a  bashful  fellow^  upon 
his  condition,  will  be  no  longer  puzzled  how 
lit  raillery  of  his  facetious  companions ;  that 
at  own  he  married  only  to  plunder  an  hei- 
r  fortune^  nor  pretend  that  he  uses  her  ill^ 
he  ridiculous  name  of  a  fond  husband. 
,  if  I  may  speak  my  opinion  of  great  part  of 
iga  which  once  prevsuled  among  us  under 
L  of  humour^  they  are  such  as  wmild  tempt 
nk  there  had  been  an  association  among  the 
bose  times  to  rally  legitimacy  out  of  our 
k.  state  of  wedlock  was  the  common  mark 
idventurers  in  farce  or  comedy^  as  well  as  the 
1  lampoon  and  satire^  to  shoot  at ;  and  no- 
a  more  standing  jest^  in  all  clubs  of  £eishioa- 
i  and  gay  conversation.  It  was  determined 
oae  airy  critics^  that  the  appellation  of  a 
:  ahoula  signify  a  spiritless  fellow.  And  I 
think  it  was  about  the  same  time  that  good- 
ivord  so  peculiarly  elegant  in  our  language^ 
t  have  affirmed  it  cannot  well  be  expressed 
ler^  came  first  to  be  rendered  suspicious, 
ager  of  being  transferred  from  its  original 
M>  distant  an  idea  as  that  of  folly, 
confess  it  has  been  my  ambition^  in  the 
my  writings^  to  restore^  as  well  as  I  was 

[•  A  A 
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able^  the  proper  ideas  of  things.  And  as  I  liaY< 
tempted  tnis  already  on  the  subject  of  marriage  i 
veral  papers^  I  shall  here  add  some  further  obif 
tions  which  occur  to  mc  on  the  same  head. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  thought^  by  our  fine  gei 
men^  so  indispensable  an  ornament  in  fiishionaGk 
as  love.  ^'A  knight  errant^"  says  Don  Qui 
"  without  a  mistress^  is  like  a  tree  without  leai 
and  a  man  of  mode  among  us  who  has  not  sodu 
one  to  sigh  for^  might  as  well  pretend  to  iq 
dressed  without  his  periwig.  We  have  lowv 
prose  innumerable.  All  our  pretenders  to  rhyn 
professed  inamoratos ;  and  there  is  scarce  a  poet^ 
or  bad>  to  be  heard  of,  who  has  not  some  real  or 
posed  Saccharissa  to  improve  his  vein. 

If  love  be  any  refinement^  conjugal  love  mn 
certainly  so  in  a  much  higher  degree.  Then 
comparison  between  the  frivolous  affectation  € 
tracting  the  eyes  of  women  with  whom  yon  an 
captivated  by  way  of  amusement^  and  of  whom 
haps  you  know  nothing  more  than  their  featurei 
a  regular  and  uniform  endeavour  to  make  yoi 
valuable^  both  as  a  friend  and  lover^  to  one  v 
you  have  chosen  to  be  the  companion  of  yoni 
The  first  is  the  spring  of  a  thousand  fopperies, 
artifices^  falsehoods^  and  perhaps  barbarities ; 
best  rises  no  higher  than  to  a  kind  of  dancinffrt 
breeding,  to  give  the  person  a  more  sparkling 
The  latter  is  the  parent  of  substantia  virtoei 
fgreeable  qualities,  and  cultivates  the  mind  lA 
improves  the  behaviour.  The  passion  of  lov« 
mistress,  even  where  it  is  most  sincere,  resembk 
much  the  flame  of  a  fever ;  that  to  a  wife  is  lik 
vital  heat. 

I  have  often  thought,  if  the  letters  written  hf 
of  good-nature  to  their  wives  were  to  be  oomf 
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t  written  by  men  of  gallantry  to  their  mis- 
5  ftrmer^  notwithstanding  any  inequality  of 
Id  appear  to  have  the  advantage.  Friend- 
emess^  and  constancy^  dressed  in  a  simpli- 
ffenum^  recommend  themselves  by  a  more 
pmoe^  than  passionate  raptures,  extrava- 
ninins^  and  slavish  adoration.     If  we  were 

0  search  the  cabinet  of  the  beautiful  Nar- 
ng  heaps  of  epistles  from  several  admirers^ 
tiiere  preserved  with  equal  care^  how  few 
find  but  would  make  any  one  sick  in  the 
Kcept  her  who  is  flattered  by  them  ?  But 
isrent  a  style  must  the  wise  Benevolus^  who 
with  that  good  sense  and  good  humour 

his  ^ends,  write  to  a  wife  who  is  the 
ject  of  his  utmost  affection  ?  Benevolus^ 
tilic  and  private^  on  all  occasions  of  life^  ap- 
vre  every  good  quality  and  desirable  oma- 
broad^he  is  reverenced  and  esteemed;  at 
nred  and  happy.  The  satisfaction  he  enjoys 
les  into  a  habitual  complacency^  which 
lis  countenance,  enlivens  his  wit,  and  sea« 
iversation.  £ven  those  of  his  acquaintance^ 
lever  seen  him  in  his  retirement,  are  sharers 
piness  of  it ;  and  it  is  very  much  owing  to 
the  best  and  best  beloved  of  husbands,  that 
08t  stedfeist  of  friends,  and  the  most  agree- 
npanions. 

1  a  sensible  pleasure  in  contemplating  such 
nstances  of  domestic  life.  Tne  happiness 
ugal  state  appears  heightened  to  the  highest 
s  capable  of,  when  we  see  two  persons  of 
led  minds  not  only  united  in  the  same  in- 
1  affections,  but  in  their  taste  of  the  same 
ents,  pleasures,  and  diversions.  Pliny,  one 
st  gentlemen  and  politest  wri^ters  of  the  age 

aa2 
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in  which  he  livedo  has  left  us>  in  his  letter  to  Hii> 
pulla^  his  wife's  aunt^one  of  the  most  agreeable  £nab 
pieces  of  this  kind  I  have  ever  met  with.  I  shallcH  ; 
this  discourse  with  a  translation  of  it ;  and  I  bdiM  ! 
the  reader  wiU  be  of  my  opinion,  that  conjugal  hit  j 
is  drawn  in  it  with  a  d^cacy  which  makes  it  «fpv  j 
to  be,  as  I  have  represented  it,  an  omameot  M  ndl  ^ 
asavirtue.  3 

i 

'^  PLINY  TO  HISPULLA. 

'^  As  I  remember  that  great  affection  whidi 
between  you  and  your  excellent  brother,  and  k 
you  love  his  daughter  as  your  own,  so  as  not  onif  1 
express  the  tenderness  of  the  best  of  aunts,  but 
to  supply  that  of  the  best  of  fathers ;  I  am  sure  it 
be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  hear  that  she  proves  woi 
of  her  fiather,  worthy  of  you,  and  of  your  and  her  1 
cestors.     Her  ingenuity  is  admirable ;  her 
extraordinary.     She  loves  me,  the  surest  pl( 
her  virtue ;  and  adds  to  this  a  wonderful  dis 
to  learning,  which  she  has  acquired  from  her 
to  me.     She  reads  my  writings,  studies  them, 
even  gets  them  by  heart.     You  wtmld  smile  to 
the  concern  she  is  in  when  I  have  a  cause  to 
and  the  joy  she  shows  \dien  it  is  over.     She 
means  to  have  the  first  news  brought  her  of  thei 
cess  I  meet  with  in  court,  how  I  am  heard,  and 
decree  is  made.     If  I  recite  any  thing  in  public^  1 
cannot  refrain  from  placing  herself  privately  in  i 
corner  to  hear,  where,  with  the  utmost  delight, 
feasts  on  my  applauses.     Sometimes  she  smgi 
verses,  and  accompanies  them  with  the  lute,  wil' 
any  master  except  love,  the  best  of  instructors.  ] 
these  instances  I  take  the  most  certain  omens  of  < 
perpetual  and  increasing  happiness ;  since  her 
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Kit  founded  on  my  youth  and  person^  which 
ttdnally  decay^  but  she  is  in  love  with  the 
il  part  of  me,  my  glory  and  reputation.  Nov 
Sisld  less  be  expected  from  one  who  had  the 
M  to  seoeive  her  education  from  you^  who  in 
ue  was  accustomed  to  every  thing  that  was 
I  and  decent^  and  even  began  to  love  me  by 
ximmendation.  For^  as  you  had  always  the 
respect  for  my  mother^  you  were  pleased 
r  innmcy  to  form  me^  to  commend  me^  and 
b  presage  I  should  be  one  day  what  my  wife 
[  am.  Accept  therefore  our  united  thanks ; 
lat  you  have  bestowed  her  on  me ;  and  hcrs^ 
L  have  given  me  to  her  as  a  mutual  grant  of 
feUdty." 


I.      MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  1712. 


—  Fortius  tUere  loris. 

ovio.  MET.  ii.  127. 
Keep  a  sdfTrein. 

ADDISOK. 

y  loth  to  come  to  extremities  with  the  young 
en  mentioned  in  the  following  letter,  and  do 
to  chastise  them  with  my  own  hand  till 
ced,  by  provocations  too  great  to  be  suffered, 
the  absolute  destruction  of  my  Spcctatorial 
The  crimes  of  these  offenders  are  placed 
be  observation  of  one  of  my  chief  officers, 
posted  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  be- 

aa3 
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tween  London  and  Westminster.  As  I  hai 
confidence  in  the  capacity^  resolution^  and  in 
of  the  person  deputed  by  mq  to  give  an  aoi 
enormities^  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  soon  lunr 
me  all  proper  notices  which  are  requisite 
amendment  of  manners  in  public,  and  the  ins 
of  each  individual  of  the  numan  species  in 
due  from  him  in  respect  to  the  wh<Me  body  i 
kind.  The  present  paper  shall  consist  onli 
above-mentioned  letter^  and  the  copy  of  a 
tion  which  I  have  given  to  my  trusty  £rU 
JcAtn  Sly ;  wherein  he  is  charged  to  notify  i 
that  is  necessary  for  my  animadversion  upon 
linquents  mentioned  by  my  correspondent, 
as  all  others  described  m  the  said  deputatios 

^'  TO  THE  SPECTATOR-GENERAL  OP  GREAT  1 

'^  I  GRANT  it  does  look  a  little  familiar^  bn 

call  you 

"  DEAR  DUMB, 

*^  Being  got  again  to  the  further  en< 
Widow's  coffee-house,  I  shall  from  hence  j 
some  account  of  the  behaviour  of  our  hackne 
men  since  my  last.  These  indefatigable  gei 
without  the  least  design,  I  dare  say,  of  self 
or  advantage  to  themselves,  do  still  ply  as  vc 
day  and  night  for  the  good  of  then*  con 
will  not  trouble  you  with  enumerating  m^ 
ticulars,  but  I  must  by  no  means  omit  t 
you  of  an  infant  about  six  foot  *  high,  and 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  who  was  sec 
arms  of  a  hackney-coachman,  driving  by  Will 
house  in  Covent-garden,  between  the  hoars 

*  Feet. 
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ud  five  in  the  afternoon  of  that  very  daywherein 
joa.  pnblished  a  memorial  against  them.     This  im- 
pudent young  cur^  though  he  could  not  sit  in  *  a 
cnch-bca  without  holdings  yet  would  he  venture  his 
neck  to  bid  defiance  to  your  Spectatorial  auth(»ity> 
V  to  any  thing  that  you  countenanced.     Who  he 
mi  I  know  not ;  but  1  heard  this  relation  this  mom« 
ing  firam  a  gentleman  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  this 
Ui  impudence ;  and  I.  was  willing  to  take  the  first 
i|iportanity  to  inform  you  of  him^  as  holding  it  ex- 
taiely  reouisite  that  you  should  nip  him  in  the 
hd.   ^ut  I  am  myself  most  concerned  for  my  fellow 
tonnkurs^  fellow  students^  and  fellow  labourers  in 
tte  kw^  I  mean  such  of  them  as  are  dignified  and 
datingaished  under  the  denomination  of  hackney- 
eosdmien.     Sudi  aspiring  minds  have  these  ambi- 
tisiig  youi^  men,  that  they  cannot  enjoy  themselves 
«it  t  of  a  coach-box.  It  is,  however,  an  unspeakable 
comfort  to  me  that  I  can  now  tell  you  that  some  of 
them  are  grown  so  bashful  as  to  study  only  in  the 
n^t-time  or  in  the  country.     The  other  night  I 
imed  one  of  our  young  gentlemen  very  diligent  at 
ki  lucubrations  in  Fleet-Street ;  and  by  the  wav,  I 
ikmld  be  under  some  concern  lest  this  hard  student 
ahoold  one  time  or  other  crack  his  brain  with  stu- 
djingy  but  that  I  am  in  hopes  nature  has  taken  care 
tufbrtifr  him  in  proportion  to  the  great  undertakings 
k  was  designed  for.    Another  of  my  fellow  templars 
OR  Thursday  last  was  getting  up  into  his  study  at 
the  bottom  of  Gray's  inn-lane,  m  order,  I  suppose^ 
*•  oontemplate  in  the  fresh  air.     Now,  Sir,  my  re- 
^Bcst  is,  that  the  great  modesty  of  these  two  gen- 
ucmen  may  be  recorded  as  a  pattern  to  the  rest,  and 
V  you  would  but  give  them  two  or  three  touches 

•  Intended,  it  seems,  for  on.      f  See  the  preceding  note. 
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with  your  own  pen^  though  you  might  not  periumi 
prevail  with  them  to  desist  entirely  from  their  men- 
tations^ yet  I  doubt  not  but  you  would  at  least  fn- 
serve  them  from  being  public  spectacles  of  Mij  in  ov 
streets.  I  say^  two  or  three  touches  with  your  om 
pen ;  for  I  have  really  observed^  Mr.  Spec,  that  thoM 
Spectators  which  are  so  prettily  laced  aown  the  sida 
with  little  cs,  how  instructive  soever  they  may  be^ 
do  not  carry  with  them  that  authority  as  tne  oUien 
I  do  again  therefore  desire  that  for  the  sake  of  thor 
dear  necks,  you  would  bestow  one  penful  of  yoV 
own  ink  upon  them.  I  know  you  are  loth  to  exam 
them ;  and  it  is,  I  must  confess,  a  thousand  prtis 
that  any  youn^  gentleman,  who  is  come  of  hoMt 
parents,  i^ould  be  brought  to  public  shame.  Aal 
indeed  I  should  be  glad  to  have  them  handled  a  litdi 
tenderly  at  the  first ;  but  if  fair  means  will  not  nt' 
vail,  there  is  then  no  other  way  to  reclaim  thempri 
by  making  use  of  some  wholesome  severities;  andl 
think  it  is  better  that  a  dozen  or  two  of  such  gool; 
for-nothing  fellows  should  be  made  examples  of,  thtf 
that  the  reputation  of  some  hundreds  of  as  hofM 
young  gentlemen  as  myself  should  suffer  thni^ 
their  ^Dlly.  It  is  not,  however,  for  me  to  direct  J0 
what  to  do :  but  in  short,  if  our  coachmen  will  doN 
on  this  trade,  the  very  first  of  them  that  I  do  ipi 
meditating  in  the  street,  I  shall  make  bold  to  *  ttb 
the  number  of  his  chambers  *,*  together  with  a  b* 
of  his  name,  and  despatch  them  to  you,  that  you  af 
chastise  him  at  your  own  discretion. 

^^  I  am.  Dear  Spec, 
"  For  ever  yours, 

''  MOSES  GREBNBAO, 

''  £sq.  if  you  pkaifr 

*  An  allusion  to  the  usual  and  prudent  precauiiun  of  tvV 
the  number  of  a  hackney-coach  before  entrance. 
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^  ^  PJSL  Tom  Hammercloth^  one  of  our  coachmen^ 
iiiMnr  pleading  at  the  bar  at  the  other  end  of  the 
nnn^  bat  has  a  little  too  much  vehemence^  and 
thnws  out  his  arms  too  much  to  take  his  audience 
witii  a  good  grace." 

10  MT  IfOVINO  AND  WELL-BELOVSD  JOHN  SLY^ 
EABBRDA8HER  OF  HATS,  AND  TOBACCONIST,  BE« 
fWBBN  THE  CITIES  OF  LONDON  AND  WEST- 
MniBTEB. 

Whereas  frequent  disorders,  affr<mts,  indigni- 
cieiyOiidssionSy  and  trespasses,  for  which  there  are  no 
medies  by  any  form  w  law,  but  which  apparently 
lirtvb  and  disquiet  the  minds  of  men,  happen  near 
fe  place  of  your  residence;  and  that  you  are,  as 
ml  by  your  commodious  situation,  as  the  good 
MrtB  with  which  you  are  endowed,  properly  quali- 
led  finr  the  observation  of  the  said  offences;  I  do 
nenkf  authorize  and  depute  you,  from  the  hours  of 
ne  m  the  morning  tul  four  in  the  afternoon,  to 
nep  a  strict  eye  upon  all  persons  and  things  that 
ae  oonveyed  in  coaches,  carried  in  carts,  or  walk  on 
3Kit,  from  the  city  of  London  to  the  city  of  West- 
Binster,  or  from  the  city  of  Westminster  to  the  city 
if  London  within  the  said  hours.  You  are,  there- 
fcre,  not  to  depart  from  your  observatory  at  the  end 
of  Devereux-court  during  the  said  space  of  each  day, 
Inrt  to  observe  the  behaviour  of  all  persons  who  are 
nddenly  transported  from  stamping  on  pebbles  to 
»t  at  ease  in  chariots,  what  notice  they  take  of  their 
&ot  acquaintance,  and  send  me  the  speediest  advice, 
^hn  they  are  guilty  of  overlooking,  turning  from, 
^  appearing  grave  and  distant  to,  their  old  friends. 

"Wien  man  and  wife  are  in  the  same  coach,  you  are 
^  see  whether  they  appear  pleased  or  tired  with 
*8ch  other,  and  whether  they  carry  the  due  mean  in 
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the  eye  of  thci  worlds  between  fondness  and  co 
You  are  carefully  to  behold  all  such  as  shal 
addition  of  honour  or  riches^  and  report  m 
they  preserve  the  countenance  they  had  befoi 
admtion.  As  to  persons  on  foot^  you  are  to 
tentive  whether  they  are  pleased  with  their 
tion,  and  are  dressed  suitable  to  it;  but  em 
to  distinguish  such  as  appear  discreet^  by  a  £ 
shoe^  with  the  decent  ornament  of  a  leathc 
ter  *;  to  write  down  the  names  of  such  count 
tlemen  as^  upon  the  approach  of  peace^  have  1 
hunting  for  the  military  cock  of  the  hat;  of  i 
8trut>  make  a  noise^  and  swear  at  the  dri 
coaches  to  make  haste^  when  they  see  it  is  ii 
ble  they  should  pass;  of  all  young  gentki 
coach-boxes^  who  labour  at  a  perfection  in  wh 
are  sure  to  be  excelled  by  the  meanest  of  the 
You  are  to  d»  all  that  in  you  lies^  that  coad 
passengers  give  way  according  to  the  course  c 
ness^  all  the  morning  in  term  time  towards 
minster^  the  rest  of  the  year  towards  the  £x( 
Upon  these  directions,  together  with  other 
articles  herein  enclosed,  yeu  are  to  govern  jt 
and  give  advertisement  thereof  to  me,  at  au 
nient  and  Spectatorial  hours,  when  men  of  b 
are  to  be  seen.  Hereof  you  are  not  to  feil. 
under  my  seal  of  office. 

m  THE    8PECTA' 


*  It  has  been  slaid  that  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  a  ▼ 
thy  gentleman  of  fortune,  bred  to  the  law,  who  had  chai 
Lincoln*s-inn.  His  name  was  Richard  Warner,  the  you 
of  a  banker,  who,  though  he  always  wore  leather  f^rte 
other  instance  aflectcd  singularity. — For  a  more  particukl 
of  him,  see  Anecdotes  of  W.  Bowyer,  4to.  p.  400. 
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FacSe  muenies  et  peforem,  et  pgus  moratam  ; 
Metiorem  neque  tu  repaies,  neque  sol  videt, 

FLAUTUS  IN  STICHO&. 

fou  will  easily  find  a  worse  woman;  a  better  the  sun  never 
dume  upon. 

[  ao  tender  of  my  women-readers,  that  1  cannot 
r  the  publication  of  any  thing  which  concerns 
happiness  or  quiet.  The  repose  of  a  married 
in  IB  consulted  in  the  first  of  the  following  let- 
and  the  felicity  of  a  maiden  lady  in  the  second. 
1  it  a  felicity  to  have  the  addresses  of  an  agree- 
man;  and  I  think  1  have  not  any  where  seen  a 
ier  application  of  a  poetical  story  than  that  of 
in  malung  the  tale  of  Cephalus  and  Procris  the 
ry  picture  of  a  fan  in  so  gallant  a  manner  as  he 
it.     But  see  the  letters. 


"  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

It  is  now  almost  three  months  since  I  was  in 
.  about  some  business;  and  the  hurry  of  it  being 
took  coach  one  afternoon,  and  drove  to  see  a 
ion,  who  married,  about  six  years  ago,  a  weal- 
dtizen.  I  found  her  at  home,  but  her  husband 
to  the  Exchange,  and  expected  back  within  an 
at  the  furthest.  After  the  usual  salutations 
adness,  and  a  hundred  questions  about  friends 
B  country,  we  sat  down  to  piquet,  played  two 
ree  games,  and  drank  tea.  1  should  have  told 
that  this  was  my  second  time  of  seeing  her  since 
iage:  but,  before,  she  lived  at  the  same  town 
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where  I  went  to  school;  so  that  the  plea  ot 
tion^  added  to  the  innocence  of  my  youths  p 
upon  her  good  humour  to  indulge  me  in  a  i 
01  oonversation^  as  often^  and  oftener^  than  tl 
discipline  of  the  school  would  allow  of.  Y 
easily  imagine^  after  such  an  acquaintance,  w 
be  exceeding  merry  without  any  offence;  as 
ing  to  mind  how  many  inventions  I  hare  b 
to  in  deluding  the  master^  how  many  handf 
£ot  excuses^  how  many  times  been  siek  in 
health ;  for  I  was  then  never  sick  but  at  scIk 
only  then  because  out  of  her  company.  1 
whiled  away  three  hours  after  this  manner, 
found  it  past  five;  and  not  expecting  her  I 
would  return  till  late^  rose  up^  and  tokl  her  I 
go  early  the  next  morning  for  the  ooontr] 
kindly  answered^  she  was  afraid  it  would 
before  she  saw  me  again;  so  I  took  my  lea 
parted.  Now>  1^^  I  had  not  been  got  noHM 
nighty  when  I  received  a  letter  from  a  nei^ 
theirs^  that  ever  since  that  fatal  aftemomi^  1 
had  been  most  inhumanly  treated^  and  the  1 
publicly  stormed  that  he  was  made  a  membc 
numerous  a  society.  He  had^  it  secms^  listen 
of  the  time  my  cousin  and  I  were  togetb 
jealous  ears  always  hear  double^  so  he  heard 
to  make  him  mad;  and  as  jealous  eyes  ahv 
through  magnifying  glasses^  so  he  was  ee 
could  not  be  I  whom  he  had  seen^  a  beardlei 
ling^  but  fiemcied  he  saw  a  gay  gentleman 
Temple,  ten  years  older  than  myself;  and 
reason,  I  presume^  durst  not  come  in,  nor  ti 
notice  when  I  went  out.  He  is  perpetually 
his  wife  if  she  does  not  think  the  time  l<»ig 
said  she  should^  till  she  see  her  cousin  agaxi. 
Sir,  what  can  be  done  in  this  case?  I  haye 
him,  to  assure  him  I  was  at  his  house  all  tki 
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B  expecting  to  see  him.  His  answer  is^  it  is  only 
■  trick  of  hers,  and  that  he  neither  can  nor  will  be^ 
im  me.  The  parting  kiss  I  find  mightily  nettles 
Udj  and  confirms  him  in  all  his  errors.  Ben  Jon^* 
180^  as  I  remember^  makes  a  foreigner^  in  one  of  his 
ttudies^  '  admire  the  desperate  valour  of  the  bold 
Snglish,  who  let  out  their  wires  to  all  encounters.' 
[h  general  custom  of  salutation  should  excuse  the 
ivoar  done  me^  or  you  should  lay  do^vn  rules  when 
leh  distinctions  are  to  be  given  or  omitted.  You 
uinot  imagine^  Sir^  how  troubled  I  am  for  this  un- 
ippy  lady's  misfortune^  and  beg  you  would  insert 
ua  letter^  that  the  husband  may  reflect  upon  this 
iddent  coolly.  It  is  no  small  matter^  the  ease  of 
▼irtooos  woman  for  her  whole  life.  I  know  she 
ill  conform  to  any  regularities^  though  more  strict 
tat  the  common  rules  of  our  country  require^  to 
inch  his  particular  temper  shall  indine  him  to 
dige  her.  This  accident  puts  me  in  mind  how 
oerously  Pisistratus^  the  Athenian  tyrant^  behaved 
madf  on  a  like  occasion^  when  he  was  instigated  by 
a  wife  to  put  to  death  a  young  gentleman^  because^ 
31^  passionately  fond  of  nis  daughter^  he  had  kissed 
T  m  public,  as  he  met  her  in  tne  street.  '  What^' 
ikhe,  '  shall  we  do  to  those  who  are  our  enemies^ 
we  do  thus  to  those  who  are  our  friends  ?'  I  will 
t  trottUe  you  much  longer^  but  am  exceedin^y 
Deemed  lest  this  accident  may  cause  a  virtuous 
djto  lead  a  miserable  life  with  a  husband  who  has 
K  gnmnds  for  his  jealousy  but  what  I  have  faithfully 
hted,  and  ought  to  be  reckoned  none.  It  is  to  b6 
Ufd  too,  if  at  last  he  sees  his  mistake^  yet  people 
iUbe  as  alow  and  unwilling  in  disbelieving  scandal 
I  they  are  quick  and  forward  in  believing  it.  I 
Ul  endeavour  to  enliven  this  plain  honest  letter 
^  Ovid's  relation  about  Cybele's  image.  The 
Up  wherein  it  was  aboard  was  stranded  at  the  mouth 
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of  the  Tiber^  and  the  men  were  unable  to  move  it^ 
till  Claudia^  a  virgin^  but  suspected  of  unduttth^t 
by  a  slight  pull  hauled  it  in.     The  st<»y  is  toU  n    i 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Fasti. 

*  Parent  of  gods,*  began  the  weeping  fair, 

*  Reward  or  punish,  but  oh !  bear  my  praya : 
If  lewdness  e*er  defil*d  my  virgin  bloom. 
From  heaven  with  justice  I  receive  my  doom : 
But  if  my  honour  yet  has  known  no  stain, 
Thou,  goddess,  thou  my  innocence  maintain : 
Thou,  whom  the  nicest  rules  of  goodness  sway'd, 
Vouchsafe  to  follow  an  unblemish*d  maid-' 
She  spoke  and  touch*d  the  cord  :  with  glad  surprise^ 
The  truth  was  witnessed  by  ten  thousand  eyes, 
Tlie  pi^ng  goddess  easily  complied. 
Followed  in  triumph,  and  adorned  her  guide : 
While  Claudia,  blushing  still  for  past  disgrace 
March*d  silent  on,  with  a  slow  solemn  pace  ; 
Nor  yet  from  some  was  all  distrust  removed. 
Though  heaven  such  virtue  by  such  wonderf  proved. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
'^  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"  FHIJLAGNOTES." 


"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  You  will  oblige  a  languishing  lover,  if  you  witt, 
please  to  print  the  enclosed  verses  in  your  nexi  pi" 
per.     If  you  remember  the   Metamorphoses,  yi* 
know  Procris  the  fond  wife  of  Cephalus,  is  saidf  tf 
have  made  her  husband,  who  delighted  in  the  qNCti 
of  the  wood,  a  present  of  an  unerring  javelin.    I«1 
process  of  time  he  was  so  much  in  the  forest,  tlirf  ' 
his  lady  suspected  he  was  pursuing  some  nymp*- 
under  the  pretence  of  following  a  chase  more  im** 
cent.     Under  this  suspicion  she  hid  herself  aoM^y 
the  trees,  to  observe  his  motions.     While  she  It^- 
concealed,  her  husband,  tired  with  the  labour  «f ! 
hunting,  came  within  her  hearing.     As  he  wi* 
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intii^  with  lieat>  he  cried  out^  *  Aura,  veni !' 
Ik,  dbarming  air>  approach !' 
^  The  unfortunate  wife^  taking  the  word  air  to  be 
e  name  of  a  woman^  began  to  move  among  the 
idles ;  and  the  husband  believing  it  a  deer,  threw 
{javelin^  and  killed  her.  This  history^  painted  on 
an^  which  I  presented  to  a  lady^  gave  occasion  to 
'  growing  poetical. 

'  Come»  gentle  air  !*  th*  iBolian  shepherd  said, 

While  Procris  panted  in  the  secret  shade ; 

*  Come,  gentle  air/  the  fairer  Delia  cries, 

While  at  her  feet  her  swain  expiring  lies. 

Lo  !  the  glad  gales  o*er  all  her  beauties  stray. 

Breathe  on*  her  lips,  and  in  her  bosom  play. 

In  Delia's  hand  this  toy  is  fatal  found. 

Nor  did  that  fabled  dart  more  surely  wound. 

Both  gifts  destructive  to  the  givers  prov^ 

Alike  both  lovers  &11  by  those  they  love : 

Yet  guiltless  too  this  bright  destroyer  lives, 

At  random  wounds,  nor  knows  the  wounds  she  give^r 

She  views  the  story  with  attentive  eyes, 

And  [nties  Procris  while  her  lover  dies. 
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No.  628.  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBERS,  17M. 


JhimpvtuU,  tolitd  genUtum  virtuie  repntmt* 

OVm.  MBT.  ]I.lf& 

With  wonted  fortitude  she  bore  Che  smart, 
And  not  a  groan  confessed  her  burning  heart. 

OIT. 


^^  MR.  SPBCTATOB^ 

"  I  WHO  now  write  to  you  am  a  w<Hnan  loaded  wiA 
injuries ;  and  the  aggravation  ni  my  misfortmieii^  • 
that  they  are  such  which  are  overlooked  by  Ai  ^ 
generality  of  mankind ;  and,  though  the  most  affict*  | 
ing  imaginahle,  not  r^arded  as  such  in  the  genenl  j 
sense  of  the  world.     I  have  hid  my  vexatimi  fna  | 
all  mankind;  but  have  now  taken  pen,  ink,  ml! 
paper,  and  am  reserved  to  unbosom  myself  to  j^ 
and  lay  before  you  what  grieves  me  and  all  the  lO* 
You  liave  very  often  mentioned  particular  hanUrifi 
done  to  this  or  that  lady ;  but  methinks  yon  iM 
not,  in  any  one  speculation,  directly  pointed  at  tk  | 
partial  freedom  men  take,  the  unreasonable  oonfioe* 
ment  women  are  obliged  to,  in  the  only  circumstam 
in  which  we  are  necessarily  to  have  a  commerce  with 
them,  that  of  love.    The  case  of  celibacy  is  the  gMt 
evil  of  our  nation ;  and  the  indulgence  of  the  vicMM 
conduct  of  men  in  that  state,  with  the  ridicuk  tl 
which  women  are  exposed,  though  never  so  virtooovi 
if  long  unmarried,  is  the  root  of  the  greatest  infp^ 
larities  of  this  nation.     To  show  you.   Sir,  tM 
though  you  never  have  given  us  the  catal<^e  rf  * 
lady's  library,  as  you  pronu'sed,  vie  read  good  bodv 
of  our  own  choosing,  I  shall  insert  on  this  oocasWB 
a  paragraph  or  two  out  of  Echard's  Roman  Histoiy' 
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loathe  44th  "psnge  of  the  second  volume^  the  author 
observes^  that  Augustus^  upon  his  return  to  Rome 
•t  the  end  of  a  war^  received  complaints  that  too 
great  a  number  of  the  young  men  of  quality  were 
immarried.  The  emperor  thereupon  assembled  the 
^ole  equestrian  order ;  and^  having  separated  the 
married  from  the  single^  did  particular  honours  to 
the  former ;  but  he  told  the  latter^  that  is  to  say^  Mr. 
Spectator^  he  told  the  bachel(M*s^  that  their  lives 
and  actions  had  been  so  peculiar^  that  he  knew  not 
\n  what  name  to  call  them ;  not  by  that  of  men^  for 
wf  performed  nothing  that  was  manly ;  not  by  that 
of  citizens,  for  the  city  might  perish  notwithstand- 
iBIg  their  care ;  nor  by  that  of  Romans,  for  they  de- 
ipied  to  extirpate  the  Roman  name.  Then,  pro- 
ceeding to  show  his  tender  care  and  hearty  affection 
&r  his  people,  he  further  told  them,  that  tneir  course 
of  life  was  of  such  pernicious  consequence  to  the 
glonr  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  nation,  that  he 
eoDkl  not  choose  but  tell  them,  that  all  other  crimes 
pot  together  could  not  equalise  theirs,  for  they  were 
gnilty  of  murder,  in  not  suffering  those  to  be  bom 
iHiicb  should  proceed  from  them ;  of  impiety  in 
enuing  the  names  and  honours  of  their  ancestors  to 
eease;  and  of  sacrilege,  in  destroying  their  kind, 
which  proceed  from  the  immortal  gods,  and  human 
■itare,  the  principal  thing  consecrated  to  them : 
therefore  in  this  respect,  they  dissolved  the  govem- 
nent  in  disobeying  its  laws ;  betrayed  their  country, 
br  making  it  barren  and  waste ;  nay,  and  demolished 
«eir  city,  in  depriving  it  of  inhabitants.  And  he 
was  sensible  that  all  this  proceeded  not  from  any 
Und  of  virtue  or  abstinence,  but  from  a  looseness 
ind  wantonness  which  ought  never  to  be  encouraged 
m  any  civil  government.  There  are  no  particulars 
<^^t  upon  that  let  us  into  the  conduct  of  these  young 
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worthies^  whom  this  great  emperor  treated  widi  m 
much  jusdce  and  indignation ;  but  any  one  wlio  ob- 
serves what  passes  in  this  town  may  very  well  ftuM    « 
to  himself  a  notion  of  their  riots  and  debaucheries  dl    j 
nighty  and  their  apparent  preparations  for  them  iB 
day.    It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  these  Rcmians  never 
passed  any  of  their  time  innocently  but  when  thej 
were  asleep^  and  never  slept  but  when  they  vnn 
weary  and  heavy  with  excesses^  and  slept  only  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  repetition  of  them*    If 
you  did  your  duty  as  a  Spectator,  you  would  ob» 
fiilly  examine  into  the  number  of  births,  marriago^  , 
and  burials ;    and  when  you  had  deducted  oat  of 
your  deaths  all  such  as  went  out  of  the  world  viA 
out  marrying,  then  cast  up  the  number  ai  both  teui 
bom  within  such  a  term  of  years  last  past;  yn 
might,  from  the  sin^e  people  departed,  make  sone 
usefid  inferences  or  guesses  how  many  there  aieM 
unmarried,  and  raise  some  useful  sK^eme  for  tk 
amendment  of  the  age  in  that  particular.     I  hiio 
not  patience  to  proceed  gravely  on  this  abominsUi 
libertinism ;  for  I  cannot  but  reflect,  as  I  am  writin| 
to  you,  upon  ti  certain  lascivious  mannex  which  al 
our  young  gentlemen  use  in  public,  and  examiM 
our  eyes  with  a  petuleuicy  in  their  own  whidi  ii  • 
downright  aflront  to  modesty.     A  disdainful  look  €■ 
such  an  occasion  is  returned  with  a  countenance  le* 
buked  but  by  averting  their  eyes  from  the  woman  d 
honour  and  decency  to  some  flippant  creature,  uriw 
will,  as  the  phrase  is,  be  kinder.     I  must  set  deiwi 
things  as  they  come  into  my  head,  without  standiflg 
upon  order.     Ten  thousand  to  one  but  the  gay  get* 
tleman  who  stared,  at  the  same  time  is  a  houaeke^tf  j 
for  you  must  know  they  have  got  into  a  humour  rf 
late  of  being  very  regular  in  their  sins,  and  a  yoanf 
fellow  shall  keep  his  four  maids  and  three  fbotme* 
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yfiik  the  greatest  gravity  imaginable.  There  arc  no 
len  than  six  of  these  venerable  housekeepers  of  my 
se^oaintanoe.  This  humour  among  young  men  of 
oondition  is  imitated  by  all  the  world  below  theni^ 
lad  a  general  dissolution*  of  manners  arises  from 
this  one  source  of  libertinism^  without  shame  or  roprc- 
bcnsion  in  the  male  youth.  It  is  from  this  one  foun- 
bua  that  so  many  beautiful  helpless  young  women 
ire  sacrificed^  and  given  up  to  lewdness,  shame,  po- 
verty, and  disease.  It  is  to  this  also  that  so  many 
Excellent  young  women,  who  might  be  patterns  of 
Mnjagal  affection^  and  parents  of  a  worthy  race,  pine 
Knder  unhappy  passions  for  such  as  have  not  attention 
inongh  to  ol^erve,  or  virtue  enough  to  prefer,  them 
to  their  common  wenches.  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  I 
Qnut  be  free  to  own  to  you  that  I  myself  sulFer  a 
tasteless  insipid  being,  from  a  consideration  I  have  for 
I  man  who  would  not,  as  he  has  said  in  my  hearing, 

a'  jk  his  liberty^  as  he  calls  it,  for  all  the  beauty  and 
th  the  whole  sex  is  possessed  of.  Such  cala- 
nities  as  these  would  not  happen,  if  it  could  possibly 
3e  brought  about,  that,  by  fining  bachelors  as  papists 
sonTict,  or  the  like,  they  were  distinguished  to  their 
^Advantage  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  fall  in 
viththe  measures  of  civil  society.  Lest  you  should 
think  I  speak  this,  as  being,  according  to  the  sense- 
less rude  phrase,  a  malicious  old  maid,  I  shall  ac- 
Mint  you  I  am  a  woman  of  condition,  not  now 
oree-and-twenty,  and  have  had  proposals  from  at 
last  ten  different  men,  and  the  greater  number  of 
them  have  upon  the  upshot  refused  me.  Something 
or  other  is  always  amiss  when  the  lover  takes  to  some 
lew  wench.  A  settlement  is  easily  excepted  against; 
■ad  there  is  very  little  recourse  to  avoid  the  vicious 
prt  of  our  youth,  but  thro\ving  oneself  away  upon 
■WW  lifeless  blockhead,  who,  though  he  is  without 

*  Dissoluteness. 
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vice^  is  also  without  virtue.  Now-a-days  we  wM 
be  contented  if  we  can  get  creatures  wnich  are  Mt 
bad  ;  good  are  not  to  be  expected.  Mr.  Speetrti^ 
I  sat  near  you  the  other  day^  and  think  I  did  Mt 
displease  your  Spectatorial  eyesight ;  which  I  akl 
be  a  better  judge  of  when  I  see  whether  yoa  tdi. 
notice  of  these  evils  your  own  way,  or  print  da 
memorial  dictated  from  the  disdainful  heavy  hart 
of, 

"  SIR, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

T  ^'  RACHEL  WBUJUUT.* 


No.  529.  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  6, 17tt 


Singula  qutsque  locum  teneant  sortUa  decenier, 

HOB.  AES  fOB.  H 

Let  every  thing  have  its  due  place. 


Upon  the  hearing  of  several  late  disputes  eaaea^ 
ing  rank  and  precedence,  I  could  not  forbear  MiH. 
sing  myself  with  some  observations,  which  I  iMif 
made  upon  the  learned  world,  as  to  this  great  |0^ 
ticular.  By  the  learned  world  I  here  mean  at  atlt 
all  those  wlio  are  any  way  concerned  in  worial! 
literature  whether  in  the  \\Titing,  printing,  or* 
peatingpart.  To  begin  with  the  writers.  Hf"^ 
observed  that  the  author  of  a  folio,  in  all  comMHi 
and  conversations,  sets  himself  above  the  aatMrv 
a  quarto ;  the  author  of  a  quarto  above  the  audMr* 
an  octavo ;  and  so  on,  by  a  gradual  descent  andi^ 
ordination,  to  an  author  in  twenty-fours.  This  A* 
tinction  is  so  well  observed,  that  in  an  assemUf  * 
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helemied*  I  have  seen  a  folio  writer  place  himself 
I  tn  elbow  chair,  when  the  author  of  a  duodecimo 
Mb  <Nit  of  a  just  deference  to  his  superior  quality, 
Brted  himtelf  upon  a  squab.  In  a  word^  authors  are 
■ddly  ranged  in  company  after  the  same  manner  as 
hdr  works  are  upon  a  shelf. 

Tlie  most  minute  pocket  author  hath  beneath  him 
ke  writers  of  all  pamphlets^  or  works  that  are  only 
titdied.  As  for  the  pamphleteer,  he  takes  place  of 
soe  but  of  the  authors  of  single  sheets,  and  of  that 
ntemity  who  publish  their  labours  on  certain  days, 
r«n  every  day  of  the  week.  I  do  not  find  that  the 
noedency  among  the  individuals  in  this  latter  class 
f  writers  is  yet  settled. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  so  strict  a  regard  to 
ke  ceremonial  which  prevails  in  the  learned  world, 
bit  I  never  presumed  to  take  place  of  a  pamphleteer. 
Hi  my  daily  papers  were  gathered  into  those  two  first 
oliimes  which  have  already  appeared.    After  which, 

Mtorally  jumped  over  the  heads  not  only  of  all 
■mphleteers,  but  of  every  octavo  writer  in  Great 
iritein  that  had  written  but  one  book.  I  am  also 
ibmed  by  my  bookseller,  that  six  octavas  have  at 
H  times  been  looked  upon  as  an  equivalent  to  a  folio ; 
Vdk  I  take  notice  of  the  rather,  because  I  would 
at  have  the  learned  world  surprised,  if,  after  the 
nUication  of  half  a  dozen  volumes,  I  take  my  place 
oeirdingly.  When  my  scattered  forces  are  thus 
iDied,  and  reduced  into  regular  bodies,  I  flatter  my- 
df  that  I  shall  make  no  despicable  figure  at  the  head 
f&em. 

Whether  these  rules,  which  have  been  received 
DBe  out  of  mind  iu  the  commonwealth  of  letters, 
»*e  not  originally  estahlislied  with  an  eye  to  our 
•per-manufacture,  I  shall  leave  to  the  discussion  of 
rters ;  and  shall  only  remark  further  in  this  place, 
^  all  printers  and  booksellers  take  the  wall  of  one 
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another  according  to  the  above-mentioned  merits  d 
the  authors  to  whom  they  respectively  belong. 

I  come  now  to  that  point  of  precedency  wiudb  n 
settled  among  the  three  learned  professions  bytb- 
wisdom  of  our  laws.  I  need  not  here  take  nobee  ft 
the  rank  which  is  allotted  to  every  doctor  in  eadJi  d' 
these  professions^  who  are  all  of  them^  thou^  not  M 
high  as  knights^  yet  a  degree  above  squires :  thiilMl 
order  of  men^  being  the  illiterate  body  of  the  nstui^ 
are  consequently  thrown  together  into  a  class  bdif 
the  three  learned  professions*.  I  mention  this  iff 
the  sake  of  several  rural  squires^  whose  reading  dMi 
not  rise  so  high  as  to  The  present  State  of  "  " 
and  who  are  often  apt  to  usurp  that  precedency 
by  the  laws  of  their  country  is  not  due  to 
Their  want  of  learnings  which  has  planted  them 
this  station^  may  in  some  measure  extenuate 
misdemeanour ;  and  our  professors  ought  to 
them  when  they  offend  in  this  particular^  consii 
that  they  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  or  as  we, 
say,  do  not  know  their  right  hand  from  their  left. 

There  is  another  tribe  of  persons  who  are 
to  the  learned  world,  and  who  regulate  themsel' 
upon  all  occasions  by  several  laws  peculiar  to 
body;  I  mean,  the  players  or  actors  of  both  sexe^ 
Among  these,  it  is  a  standing  and  uncontro^ 
principle,  that  a  tragedian  always  takes  place  of 
comedian;   and  it  is  very  well  known  tne  nn 
drolls  who  make  us  laugh  are  always  placed  at 
lower  end  of  the  table,  and  in  every  entertain 
give  way  to  the  dignity  of  the  buskin.     It  is  a 
maxim, '  Once  a  king,  and  always  a  king*     Forji 
reason  it  would  be  thought  very  absurd  in  ]\Ir. 

*  In  some  universities,  that  of  Dublin  in  particular,  they 
doctors  of  music,  who  take  rank  after  the  doctors  of  the  thf 
learned  professions,  and  above  esquires. 
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withstanding  the  height  and  gracefidness  of 
Of  to  sit  at  the  right  hsuid  of  an  hero^  though 
bat  five  foot  high.  The  same  distinction  is 
among  the  lames  of  the  theatre.  Queais 
ines  preserve  their  rank  in  private  conver- 
hile  those  who  are  waiting  women  and  maids 
r  upon  the  stage>  keep  their  distance  also 
he  scenes. 

1  only  add  that>  by  a  parity  of  reason^  all 
if  tn^gedy  look  upon  it  as  their  due  to  be 
snred^  or  saluted^  before  comic  writers ;  those 
i  in  tragi-comedy  usually  taking  their  seats 
the  authors  of  either  side.  There  has  been 
spate  for  precedency  between  the  tragic  and 
lets.  Anstotle  would  have  the  latter  yield 
to  the  former ;  but  Mr.  Dryden  and  many 
mdd  never  submit  to  this  decision.  Bur- 
Titers  pay  the  same  deference  to  the  heroic, 
;  writers  to  their  serious  brothers  in  the 

is  short  table  of  laws,  order  is  kept  up,  and 
on  preserved,  in  the  whole  republic  of  letters.. 
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No.  530.    FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  ITU 


Sk  visum  Venerii  cui  placet  nnpares 
Formas  cUque  aminos  subjuga  ahenea 
Sam  ndttere  cumjoco* 

HOB.  CA»«  L  8&  M* 

Thus  Venus  sports  :  the  rich,  the  base^ 
Unlike  in  fortune  and  in  fiice^ 
To  disagreeing  love  provokes  ; 

When  cnidly  jocose, 

She  ties  the  fatal  noose^ 
And  binds  unequals  to  the  brazen  yokes: 


It  is  very  usual  for  those  who  have  been  aercre 
marriage  in  some  part  or  other  of  their  livesy  te 
into  the  fraternity  which  they  have  ridiculed,  andtl 
see  their  raillery  return  upon  their  own  heads.  I 
scarce  ever  knew  a  woman-hater  that  did  not^  mnMI 
or  later,  pay  for  it.  Marriage,  which  is  a  blaaiif 
to  another  man,  feJls  upon  such  an  one  as  a  yaig^ 
ment.  Mr.  Congreve's  Old  Bachelor  is  set  forth  li 
us  with  much  wit  and  humour,  as  an  example  <rftUi 
kind.  In  short,  those  who  have  most  distmgnidHl 
themselves  by  railing  at  the  sex  in  general,  very  flte 
make  an  honourable  amends,  by  choosing  one  of  Al 
most  worthless  persons  of  it  for  a  companion  tfl 
yoke-fellow.  Hymen  takes  his  revenge  in  kiod  fli 
those  who  turn  his  mysteries  into  ridicule. 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  was  so  nniMi* 
cifuUy  witty  upon  the  women  in  a  couple  of  letM 
which  I  lately  communicated  to  the  public,  haBgiM 
the  ladies  ample  satisfaction  by  marrying  a  faiBMA 
daughter ;  a  piece  of  news  wluch  came  to  our  (U^ 
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he  lart  pdst.  The  templar  is  very  positive  that 
ismamed  a  dairy-maid ;  but  Will^  in  his  lett^ 
oe  on  this  occasion^  sets  the  best  £Eice  upon  the 
wr  that  he  can^  and  gives  a  more  tolerable  ao 
tt  of  his  spouse.  I  must  confess  I  suspected 
Sthing  more  than  ordinary^  when^  upon  opening 
letter^  I  found  that  Will  was  fidlen  off  from  his 
«r  gaiety^  having  changed^  ^  Dear  Spec/  which 
his  usual  salute  at  the  bc^nning  of  the  letter, 
*  My  worthy  Friend,'  ana  subscribed  himself  in 
atter  end  of  it  in  full  length  William  Honeycomb, 
hunt,  the  cay,  the  loud,  the  vain.  Will  Honey- 
!i,  who  had  made  love  to  every  great  fortune  that 
tppeared  in  town  for  about  thirty  years  toge- 
,  and  boasted  of  fiivours  from  ladies  wnom  he  had 
f  seen,  is  at  length  wedded  to  a  plain  country 

ii  letter  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  converted  rake. 

•ober  character  of  the  husband  is  dashed  with 
nan  of  the  town,  and  enlivened  with  those  little 

phrases,  which  have  made  my  friend  Will  often 
tpit  very  pretty  company.  But  let  us  hear  what 
Bji  far  himself 

«*  MT  WORTHY  FRIEND, 

I  QUESTION  not  but  you,  and  the  rest  of  my 
uintanoe,  wonder  that  I,  who  have  lived  in  the 
ke  and  gallantries  of  the  town  for  thirty  years 
ther,  should  all  on  a  sudden  grow  fond  of  a 
itry  life.  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  steward  ran  away 
e  did^  without  making  up  his  accounts,  I  had 
been  immersed  in  sin  and  sea-coal.  But  since 
kte  forced  visit  to  my  estate,  I  am  so  pleased 
1  it,  that  I  am  resolved  to  live  and  die  upon  it.  I 
efery  day  abroad  among  my  acres,  and  can  scarce 
etr  filling  my  letter  with  breezes^  shades,  flowers, 
idows,  and  purling  streams.    The  simplicity  of 

'OL.  XI.  G  c 
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manners^  which  I  have  heard  you  so  ofteQ  apei 

of,  and  which  appears  here  in  pmecticm^  chamis  a 

wonderfully^     As  an  instance  of  it  I  must  aoBQih 

you,  and  by  your  means  the  whole  club>  that  1  hif 

lately  married  one  of  my  tenant's  daughters.    8h 

is  bom  of  honest  parents ;  and  though  she  has  i 

portion,  she  has  a  great  deal  of  virtue.     The  natan 

sweetness  and  innocence  of  her  behaviour^  the  fnJk 

ness  of  her  complexion,  the  unaffected  turn  of  1m 

shape  and  person,  shot  me  through  and  throogl 

every  time  I  saw  her,  and  did  more  execution  ujm 

me  in  grogram,  than  the  greatest  beauty  in  town  fl 

court  had  ever  done  in  brocade.     In  diort,  she  i 

such  a  one  as  promises  me  a  good  heir  to  my  esttte; 

and  if  by  her  means  I  cannot  leave  to  my  childni 

what  are  &lsely  called  the  gifts  of  birth,  nigh  tidd 

and  alliances,  I  hope  to  convey  to  them  Uie  mm 

real  and  valuable  gifts  of  birth — strong  bodies,  ui 

healthy  constitutions.     As  for  your  fine  women,  I 

need  not  tell  thee  that  I  know  them.     I  have  had 

my  share  in  their  graces  ,*  but  no  more  of  that   It 

shall  be  my  business  hereafter  to  live  the  life  of  «| 

honest  man,  and  to  act  as  becomes  the  master  d  i 

family.     I  question  not  but  I  shall  draw  upon  nt 

the  raillery  of  the  town,  and  be  treated  to  the  ton 

of  '  The  Marriage-hater  Matched ;'  but  I  am  pn- 

pared  for  it.     I  have  been  as  witty  upon  others  ii 

my  time.     To  tell  thee  truly,  I  saw  such  a  tribe  4 

feshionablc  young  fluttering  coxcombs  shot  ujh  tM 

I  did  not  think  my  post  of  an  hornme  de  ruak  tff 

longer  tenable.    I  felt  a  certain  stiffness  in  my  li«k| 

which  entirely  destroyed  that  jantiness  of  air  I M 

once  master  of.     Besides  for  I  may  now  caakmwf 

age  to  thee,  I  have  been  eight-and- forty  above  AflP 

twelve  years.     Since  my  retirement  into  the  ooonftlf 

will  make  a  vacancy  in  the  club,  I  could  wish  J^ 

would  fill  up  my  place  with  my  firiend  Tom  AfP" 
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perwit  He  has  an  infinite  deal  of  fire^  and  knows  the 
town.  For  my  own  part^  as  I  have  said  before^  I 
dhiD  endeavour  to  live  hereafter  suitable  to  a  man 
it  my  station^  as  a  prudent  head  of  a  family^  a  good 
hulMmd,  a  careful  father^  when  it  shall  so  happen, 
ndas 

''  Your  most  sincere  friend 
^^  and  humble  servant, 

^'  WILLIAM  HONEYCOMB." 
O 


N*  531.    SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1712. 


Qtd  mare  et  terras,  varasque  jnundum 

Temperat  horis : 
Unde  nil  merits  generatur  ^so ; 
Nk  viget  qtdcquam  iimile,  aut  secundum, 

HOK.  CAR.  i.  12.  15. 

Who  guides  befow,  and  niles  above. 
The  great  Disposer,  and  the  mighty  King  -. 

Than  He  none  greater,  like  him  none, 

That  can  be,  is,  or  was ; 

Supreme  He  singly  Alls  the  throne. 

CAEECH. 

SbiONiDES  being  asked  by  Dionysius  the  tyrant 
lAat  God  was,  desired  a  day's  time  to  consider  of 
it  before  he  made  his  reply.  When  the  day  was  ex- 
ffaed,  he  desired  two  days ;  and  afterwards,  instead 
tf  returning  his  answer,  demanded  still'  double  the 
time  to  consider  of  it.  This  great  poet  and  philo- 
M^ier,  the  more  he  contemplated  the  nature  of  the 
ttitr,  found  that  he  waded  but  the  more  out  of  his 
'^h;  and  that  he  lost  himself  in  the  thought,  in- 
Itiad  of  finding  an  end  of  it. 
If  we  consider  the  idea  which  wise  men,  by  the 

cc2 
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light  of  reason^  have  ^med  of  the  Divine  Bdng,  i 
amounts  to  this ;  that  He  has  in  Him  all  the  periiM)- 
tion  of  a  spiritual  nature.  And^  since  we  have  m 
notion  of  any  kind  of  spiritual  perfection,  bat  nittt 
we  discover  in  our  own  souls^  we  join  infinitude  ti 
each  kind  of  these  perfections^  and  what  is  a  fitc^ 
in  a  human  soul  becomes  an  attribute  in  God.  m 
exist  in  place  and  time  ;  the  Divine  Being  fills  tbe 
immensity  of  space  with  his  presence^  and  inhaUti 
eternity.  We  are  possessed  of  a  little  power  and  s 
little  knowledge :  tne  Divine  Being  is  almighty  an! 
omniscient.  In  shorty  by  adding  infinity  to  any  kial 
of  perfection  we  enjoy^  and  by  joining  all  these  St 
ferent  kinds  of  perfections  in  one  beings  we  form  ov 
idea  of  the  great  Sovereign  of  Nature. 

Though  every  one  who  thinks  must  have  mdi 
this  observation,  I  shall  produce  Mr.  Locke's  anthO" 
rity  to  the  same  purpose,  out  of  his  Essay  on  HmBlft 
Understanding.  ^' If  we  examine  the  idea  we  ksn 
of  the  incomprehensible  Supreme  Being,  i¥e  diil 
find  that  we  come  by  it  the  same  way ;  and  that  tie 
complex  ideas  we  nave  both  of  God  and  sepsnll 
spirits,  are  made  up  of  the  simple  ideas  we  reoeifi 
from  refiection :  v,  g.  having,  from  what  we  ezpcii- 
ment  in  ourselves,  got  the  ideas  of  existence  snl 
duration,  of  knowledge  and  power,  of  pleasure  and 
happiness,  and  of  several  other  qualities  and  "pawvh 
which  it  is  better  to  have  than  to  be  without :  lAm 
we  would  frame  an  idea  the  most  suitable  we  cui  tR 
the  Supreme  Being,  we  enlarge  every  one  of  thflV 
with  our  idea  of  infinity;  and  so  putting  thrti 
together  make  our  complex  idea  of  God.' 

It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  many  IdA 
of  spiritual  perfection,  besides  those  which  are  lodfrf 
ill  a  human  soul;  but  it  is  impossible  that  we  shiwH 
have  ideas  of  any  kinds  of  perfection,  except  ihtm 
of  which  we  have  some  small  rays  and  shint  imptf- 
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ict  strokes  in  otmelvesK  It  would  be^  therefore^  a 
Sf  high  piesumption  to  determine  whether  the 
qneme  Being  has  not  many  more  attributes  than 
«m  which  enter  into  our  conceptions  of  Him.  This 
certain,  that  if  there  be  any  land  of  spiritual  per- 
ctkm  which  is  not  marked  out  in  a  human  soul, 
bdoDgs  in  its  fulness  to  the  divine  nature. 
SeferdL  eminent  philosophers  have  imagined  that 
e  lool,  in  her  separate  state,  may  have  new  iacul- 
«  sprinffiBS  up  m  her,  whidi  she  is  not  capable  of 
crtmg  during  her  present  union  with  the  body ; 
d  whether  these  fJBUsulties  may  not  correspond  with 
wr  attributes  in  the  divine  nature,  and  open  to  us 
mfter  new  matter  of  wonder  and  adoration,  we 
t  altogether  ignorant.  This,  as  I  have  said  before, 
s  ODg^t  to  acquiesce  in,  that  the  Sovereign  Beine, 
B  great  Author  of  nature,  has  in  him  all  possible 
nection,  as  well  in  kind  as  in  d^ree ;  to  speak  ac- 
rding  to  our  methods  of  conceiving.  I  shall  only 
d  under  this  head,  that  when  we  have  raised  our 
tion  of  this  Infinite  Being,  as  high  as  it  is  possible 
rthe  mind  of  man  to  go,  it  will  fall  infinitely  short 
ivhat  he  really  is.  ^  There  is  no  end  of  his  great- 
«i'  The  most  exalted  creature  He  has  made  is 
If  capid»le  of  adoring  it,  none  but  Himself  can 

ihend  it. 

advice  of  the  son  of  Sirach  is  very  just  and 
Uime  in  this  light.  '^  By  his  word  all  things  con- 
Ai  We  may  speak  much,  and  yet  come  short : 
hoefbre  in  sum  he  is  all.  How  shall  we  be  able  to 
agnify  him  ?  for  he  is  great  above  all  his  works. 
at  Lord  is  terrible  and  very  great ;  and  marvel- 
m  is  his  power.  When  you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt 
bi  as  much  as  you  can ;  for  even  yet  will  he  far 
Ktted.  And  when  you  exalt  him,  put  forth  all  your 
lKength>  and  be  not  weary ;  for  you  can  never  go  far 
■Hm^.  Who  hath  seen  him,  that  he  might  tell  us  ? 

cc3 
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and  who  can  magnify  him  as  he  is?  Thore  are  yet 
hid  greater  things  than  these  be,  for  we  have  ncB 
but  a  few  of  his  works." 

I  have  here  only  considered  the  Supreme  Bene 
by  the  light  of  reason  and  philosophy,  if  we  wonli 
see  him  in  all  the  wonders  of  his  mercy,  we  miit 
have  recourse  to  revelation,  which  represents  him  <• 
us  not  only  as  infinitely  great  and  glorious,  but  ii 
infinitely  good  and  just  in  his  dispensatioiis  towiidi 
man.     But  as  this  is  a  theory  whidi  falls  under  efOf 
one's  consideration,  though  indeed  it  can  never  b 
sufficiently  considered,  I  shall  here  only  take  nolMi 
of  that  habitual  worship  and  veneration  which  vt 
ought  to  pay  to  this  Amiighty  Being.     We  shoaU 
often  remsh  our  minds  wiSii  the  thoughts  of  W»t 
and  annihilate  ourselves  before  Him,  in  the  oonlV" 
plation  of  our  own  worthlesness,  and  of  His  tnM" 
cendent  excellency  and  perfection.     This  would  ni* 
print  in  our  minds  such  a  constant  and  unintennfUl 
awe  and  veneration  as  that  which  I  am  h»e  reeoB* 
mending,  and  which  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  incestft 
prayer,  and  a  reasonable  humiliation  of  the  sool  bi* 
fore  Him  who  made  it. 

This  would  efiectually  kill  in  us  all  the  little  aasii 
of  pride,  vanity,  and  self-conceit,  which  aie  apt  Ii 
shoot  up  in  the  minds  of  such  whose  thooi^ts  ton 
more  on  those  comparative  advantages  which  tltfj 
enjoy  over  some  of  their  fellow-creatures,  than  A 
that  infinite  distance  which  is  placed  betweai  theB 
and  tlie  supreme  model  of  all  perfection.  It  wooU 
likewise  quicken  our  desires  and  endeavoon  m 
uniting  ourselves  to  him  by  all  the  acts  of  religitf 
and  virtue. 

Such  a  habitual  homage  to  the  Supreme  Beii| 
would,  in  a  particular  manner,  banish  from  amfl^f 
us  that  prevailing  impiety  of  using  his  name  on  fiki 
most  trivial  occasions. 
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find  the  following  passage  in  an  excellent  ser- 
y  preached  at  the  funeral  of  a  gentleman  *  who 
an  honour  to  his  country^  and  a  more  diligent 
ell.  as  sucoessfdl  inquirer  into  the  works  of  na- 
than  any  other  our  nation  has  ever  produced, 
e  had  the  profoundest  veneration  for  the  great 
of  heaven  and  earth  that  I  have  ever  observed 
IT  person.     The  very  name  of  God  was  never 
boned  by  him  without  a  pause  and  a  visible  stop 
is  discourse ;  in  which  one^  that  knew  him  most 
icolarly  above  twenty  ycars>  has  told  me  that 
•as  so  exacts  that  he  does  not  remember  to  have 
rved  him  once  to  fail  in  it." 
rery  one  knows  the  veneration  which  was  paid 
le  Jews  to  a  name  so  great,  wonderful,  and  holy. 
f  would  not  let  it  enter  even  into  their  religious 
mrses.     What  can  we  then  think  of  those  who 
e  use  of  so  tremendous  a  name  in  the  ordinary 
CBsioos  of  their  anger,  mirth,  and  most  impcrti- 
;  passions  ?  of  those  who  admit  it  into  the  most 
liar  questions  and  assertions,  ludicrous  phrases, 
works  of  humour  ?  not  to  mention  those  who 
ite  it  by  solemn  perjuries !  It  would  be  an  affront 
Btson  to  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  horror  and 
■neness  of  such  a  practice.  The  very  mention  of 
eposes  it  sufficiently  to  those  in  whom  the  light 
latnre,  not  to  say  religion,  is  not  utterly  extin- 
ihed. 

O 

See  Bishop  Burnet's  Sermon,  preached  at  the  funeral  of  the 
tnUe  Robert  Boyle. 
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—  Fungar  vice  coHs,  acutum 
Reddere  qua  ferrum  valets  extors  ijtm  jecoiuS. 

H0&.  Ams  xa 

I  play  the  whetstone ;  useless,  and  unfit 

To  cut  myself,  I  sharpen  odiers*  wit.  « 

It  is  a  very  honest  action  to  be  studious  to 
other  men's  merit ;  and  I  make  no  scruple  o 
I  have  as  much  of  this  temper  as  any  ma 
world.  It  would  not  be  a  thing  to  be  bragse 
that  it  is  what  any  man  may  be  master  o^  ' 
take  pains  enough  for  it.  Much  observatifl 
unwordidness  in  being  pained  at  the  exce 
another,  will  bring  you  to  a  scorn  of  yoa 
that  unwillingness;  and  when  you  have  go 
you  will  find  it  a  greater  pleasure  than  you 
fore  knew,  to  be  ^alous  in  promoting  the  f 
welfieure  of  the  praiseworthy.  I  do  not  sp 
as  pretending  to  be  a  mortified  self-denyi 
but  as  one  who  has  turned  his  ambition  inti 
channel.  I  claim  to  myself  the  merit  of  ha 
torted  excellent  productions  firom  a  persoi 
greatest  abilities,  who  would  not  have  let  1 
peared  by  any  other  means  * ;  to  have  ani 
few  young  gentlemen  into  worthy  pursuits^ 
be  a  glory  to  our  age ;  and,  at  all  times,  ai 
possible  means  in  my  power,  undermined 
terests  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  folly,  and  at 
to  substitute  in  their  stead,  learning,  piety,  f 
sense.    It  is  from  this  honest  heart  tnat  1 1 

*  Addison. 
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hoooured  as  a  gentleman-asher  to  the  arts  and 
noes.  Mr.  Tickell  and  Mr.  Pope  have^  it  neems, 
idea  of  me.  The  former  has  writ  me  an  ex- 
at  paper  of  verses^  in  praise^  forsooth^  of  myself ; 
the  other  enclosed  for  my  perusal  an  admirable 
a*,  which  I  hope  will  shortly  see  the  light.  In 
mean  time  I  cannot  suppress  any  thought  of  his^ 
insert  his  sentiment  about  the  dying  words  of 
ian.  I  won't  determine  in  the  case  he  mentions ; 
bave  thus  much  to  say  in  fiivour  of  his  argument, 
many  of  his  own  works  which  I  have  seen^  con- 
e  me  that  very  pretty  and  very  sublime  senti- 
ts  may  be  lodged  in  the  same  bosom  without  di- 
Btimi  to  its  greatness. 


SPECTATOR, 

I  WAS  the  other  day  in  company  with  five  or 
nen  of  some  learning ;  where,  chancing  to  men- 
the  iieunous  verses  which  the  emperor  Adrian 
£  on  his  death-bed,  they  were  all  agreed  that  it 
a  piece  of  gaiety  unworthy  that  prince  in  those 
imstances.  I  could  not  but  dissent  from  this 
ion.  Methinks  it  was  by  no  means  a  gay  but  a 
'  serious  soliloquy  to  his  soul  at  the  point  of  his 
irtore :  in  which  sense  I  naturally  took  the 
es  at  my  first  reading  them,  when  I  was  very 
%  and  before  I  knew  what  interpretation  the 
Id  generally  put  upon  them. 

Animula  wgulot  blandula, 
Hoti)es  cometque  corjHmSf 
QtUB  nunc  aWns  in  loca  f 
PaUidula,  rigidOf  nudu/a. 
Nee,  tU  toliis,  dabisjoca  / 

'Alas,  my  soul !  thou  pleasing  companion  of  this 
*  The  Temple  of  Fame. 
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body,  thou  fleeting  thing  that  art  now  desertni! 
whither  art  thou  flying  ?  to  what  unknown  red 
Thou  art  all  trembling,  fearful^  and  penaive.  J 
what  is  become  of  thy  former  wit  and  humoor?  1 
shalt  jest  and  be  gay  no  more.' 

'^  I  confess  I  cannot  apprehend  where  lies  the 
fling  in  all  this ;  it  is  the  most  natural  and  obi 
reflectioin  imaginable  to  a  dying  man :  and^  ii 
consider  the  emperor  was  a  heaUien^  that  doubt 
ceming  the  future  fate  of  his  soul  will  seem  ac 
from  being  the  effect  of  want  of  though,  that  it 
scarce  reasonable  he  should  think  otherwise :  d 
mention  that  here  is  a  plain  confession  indude 
his  belief  in  its  immortality.  The  diminutive 
thets  of  vaguluy  hlandula,  and  the  rest,  ajmen 
to  me  as  expressions  of  levity,  but  rather  of  enc 
ment  and  concern :  such  as  we  And  in  Gatulln^ 
the  authors  of  Hendecasyllabi  after  him,  where 
are  used  to  express  the  utmost  love  and  tenda 
for  their  mistresses. — If  you  tliink  me  right  in 
notion  of  the  last  words  of  Adrian,  be  pleased  ti 
sert  this  in  the  Spectator ;  if  not,  to  suppress  it 

"  I  am,"  &c 


TO    THE    SUPPOSED    AUTHOR    OF    THE  SPBtiTi^l 

In  courts  licentious,  and  a  shameless  stage, 
How  long  the  war  shall  wit  with  virtue  wage? 
Enchanted  fay  this  prostituted  fair, 
Our  youth  run  headlong  in  the  fetal  snare ; 
In  height  of  rapture  clasp  unheeded  pains^ 
And  suck  pollution  through  their  tingling  vdns. 

Thy  spotless  thoughts  unshockM  the  priest  mty  ben» 
And  the  pure  vestal  in  her  bosom  wear. 
To  conscious  blushes,  and  diminished  pride, 
Thy  glass  betrays  what  treacherous  love  would  hide; 
Nor  harsh  thy  precepts,  but  infused  by  stealth. 
Please  while  they  cure,  and  cheat  ws  into  health. 
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Tlij  works  in  Chloe*8  toilet  gain  a  part, 
And  with  his  tailor  share  the  fopling*s  heart : 
Lish'd  in  thy  satire,  the  penurious  cit 
Laughs  at  himself,  and  finds  no  harm  in  wit : 
From  fdon  gamesters  the  raw  'squire  is  free, 
And  Britain  owes  her  rescued  oaks  to  thee** 
His  Miss  the  frolic  viscount  f  dreads  to  toast, 
Or  his  third  cure  the  shallow  Templar  hoast ; 
And  the  rash  fool  who  scomM  the  beaten  road. 
Dares  quake  at  thunder,  and  confess  his  God. 

The  brainless  stripling,  who,  expell*d  to  town, 
Damn'd  the  staff  coUeg^  and  pedantic  gown, 
Awed  by  thy  name  is  dumb,  and  thrice  a  week 
flpdb  uncouth  Latin  and  pretends  to  Greek. 
A  saunt'ring  tribe !  such,  bom  to  wide  estates, 
With  '  yea   and  *  no  *  in  senates  hold  debates  : 
At  length  despised,  each  to  his  fields  retires, 
¥btt  widi  the  dogs,  and  king  amidst  the  'squires ; 
From  pert  to  stupid  sinks  supinely  down, 
In  youth  a  coxcomb,  and  in  age  a  clown. 

Such  readers  scom'd,  thou  wing'st  thy  daring  flight 
Above  the  stars,  and  tread' st  the  fields  of  light ; 
Fame^  heaven,  and  hell,  are  thy  exalted  theme, 
And  visions  such  as  Jove  himself  might  dream ; 
Han  sunk  to  slavery,  though  to  glory  bom, 
Heaven's  pride  when  upright,  and,  depraved,  his  scom. 

Such  hints  alone  could  British  Virgil  lend  |, 
And  thou  alone  deserve  from  such  a  friend : 
A  debt  so  borrow'd,  is  illustrious  shame^ 
And  tune  when  shared  with  him  is  double  fame. 
So  flush'd  with  sweets,  by  beauty's  queen  bestow'd, 
^ith  more  than  mortal  charms  ^neas  glow'd: 
Such  gen'rous  strifes  Eugene  and  Marlbro'  tiy, 
^  as  in  glory  so  in  friendship  vie. 

Permit  these  lines  by  thee  to  live— nor  blame 
A  Muse  that  pants  and  languishes  for  fame ; 

Mr.  Tlckell  here  alludes  to  Steele's  papers  against  the  sharp- 
JJl'C.  in  the  Tatler,  and  particularly  to  a  letter  in  Tat.  No.  73, 
^^ifl  Trusty,  and  written  l^  Mr.  John  Hughes. 

{  2«count  BoUngbroke. 

t  A  compliment  to  Addison. 
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That  fears  to  sink  when  humbler  themes  she  tiiig% 
Lost  in  the  mass  of  mean  fox^otten  things. 
Received  by  thee,  I  prophecy  my  rhymes 
The  praise  of  virgins  in  succeeding  times : 
Mix'd  with  thy  works,  their  life  no  bounds  shaU  SMv 
But  stand  protected  as  inspired  fay  thee. 

So  some  weak  shoot,  which  else  would  poorly  lise^  . 
Jove*s  tree  adopts,  and  lifts  him  to  the  skies  ; 
Through  the  new  pupil  fostering  juices  flow, 
Thrust  forth  the  gems,  and  give  the  flowers  to  Uow 
Aloft,  immortal  reigns  the  plant  unknown, 
With  borrowed  \i£s,  and  vigour  not  his  own  *•* 

**  TO  THE  SPEGTATOB-GSNBRAIi. 

"  Mr.  John  Sly  humbly  showeth^ 

^'  That  apon  reading  the  deputation  given  to  tk 
said  Mr.  John  Sly>  all  persona,  passing  by  his  obi0« 
vatory  behaved  tnemseives  with  the  same  deoona 
as  1^  your  honour  yourself  had  been  present. 

'^  That  your  said  officer  is  preparing,  aocordiagti 
your  honour's  secret  instructions^  hats  for  the  seiw 
kinds  of  heads  that  make  figures  in  the  realms  if 
Great  Britain^  with  cocks  significant  of  their  p«wen 
and  faculties. 

''  That  your  said  officer  has  taken  due  notice  rf 
your  instructions  and  admonitions  conceming  dtf 
internals  of  the  head,  from  the  outward  fbnn  of  dMf 
same.  His  hats  for  men  of  the  faculties  of  law  nl. 
physic  do  but  just  turn  up,  to  give  a  little  lifc  H 
their  sagacity;  his  military  hats  glare  full  is  Av 
face ;  and  he  has  prepared  a  familiar  easy  cock  fif 
all  good  companions  between  the  above  mentiqBBl 
extremes.  For  this  end  he  has  consulted  the  mMi! 
learned  of  his  acquaintance  for  the  true  fiinn  MB 
dimensions  of  the  lepidum  caput,  and  made  a  lurt  t 
for  it. 

•  By  Mr.  ThomM  Tidcett. 
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IToor  said  officer  does  farther  represent.  That 
^onng  divines  about  town  are  many  of  them  got 
the  cock  military^  and  desires  your  instructions 

That  the  town  has  been  for  several  days  Terr 
bdiavedy  and  further  your  said  officer  saitn 
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duos  dsAo,  mquit  Uie,  una  tipantm  est: 
St  d  duarum  panitebitt  addtiUur  Aue, 

PLAUT. 

■^  h^  if  one  is  too  little,  I  will  gire  you  two :  and  if  two 
\  sot  satisfy  yoU|  I  will  add  two  more. 

'*  TO  THB   SPECTATOR. 

00  have  often  given  us  very  excellent  discourses 
■St  that  unnatural  custom  of  parents^  in  forcing 
r  children  to  marry  contrary  to  their  indina- 
k  My  own  case,  without  farther  preface,  I  wiU 
befive  you,  and  leave  you  to  judge  of  it.  My 
er  and  mother  both  being  in  declining  years, 
U  feoji  see  me,  their  eldest  son,  as  they  call  it 
fld.  I  am  as  much  for  that  as  they  can  be:  but 
nut  be  settled,  it  seems,  not  according  to  my 
»  but  their  liking.  Upon  this  account  I  am 
ed  every  dav>  because  I  have  not  yet  fallen  in 
,  in  spite  of  nature,  with  one  of  a  neighbouring 
leman's  daughters;  for,  out  of  their  abundant 
anodty,  they  give  me' the  choice  of  four.   'Jack,' 

OL.  XI.  n  D 
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begins  my  father^  '  Mrs.  Gatfaarine  is  a  I 
man.' — ^  Y  es,  sir,  but  she  is  rather  too  old.' 
will  make  the  more  discreet  manager,  haw* 
my  mother  plays  her  part.  '  la  not  Mn 
exceeding  £ear?' — *  Yes,  madam,  but  she  i 
conyersation;  she  has  no  fire,  no  agreeable  i 
she  neither  speaks  nor  looks  with  8pirit.'<— 
son,  but  for  those  reasons  she  will  be  an  c« 
ob%ing,  tractable  creature.' — ^  After  all,' 
old  aunt,  who  belongs  to  the  class  of  those  n 
plays  with  spectacles  on, '  what  think  jon*  i 
ofproper  Mrs.  Dorothy?' — ^^  What  do  1  thii 
r  think  she  cannot  be  above  six  foot*  tm 
high.' — *  Well,  well,  you  may  banter  as  1qii| 
please,  bat  height  of  stature  is  commandinff  i 
jesdc' — '  CcHne,  come,'  says  a  cousin  of  mn 
fiunily,  '  I'll  fit  him;  Fidelia  is  yet  behind- 
miss  Fiddy  must  please  you.' — *  Uh !  your  ye 
ble  seryant,  dear  coz,  she  is  as  much  too  y 
her  eldest  sister  is  too  old.' — ^  Is  it  ao^ 
quoth  she, '  good  Mr.  Pert?  You  who  are  bi 
turned  of  twenty-two,  and  miss  Fiddy,  h 
year's  time  will  be  in  her  teens,  and  she  is 
of  learning  any  thing.  Then  she  will  be  H 
ant;  she  will  cry,  perhaps,  now  and  then,  bi 
be  angry.'  Thus  they  will  think  fior  ma 
matter,  wherein  I  am  more  particularly  a 
than  any  body  else.  If  I  name  any  wona 
world,  one  of  these  daughters  has  certainly  1 
qualities.  You  see,  by  these  few  hints,  M 
tator,  what  a  comfortable  life  I  lead.  Tobei 
open  and  free  with  you,  I  have  been  jpafl 
fwid  of  a  young  lady,  whom  give  me  kafi 
Miranda,  now  for  these  three  years.  I  Iw 
lurged  the  matter  home  to  my  parents  will 

•Feet 
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ft  mmj  Imt  the  impatience  of  a  lover. 
k.  iof  three  years:  what  inexpressible 
ietnde^  what  variety  of  misery^  must 
rough  in  three  long  whole  years !  Mi-i 
i  is  equal  to  those  I  have  mentioned; 
OB  Are  not  intimates  with  mine!  Ah ! 
bl  Miranda's  person^  wit^  and  ha- 
:  the  nicest  &ncy  could  imagine;  and^ 
tow  you  to  be  so  el^ant  a  judge  of 
lere  is  none  among  s3l  your  various 
ne  women  preferable  to  Miranda.  In 
never  guilty  of  doing  any  thing,  but 
he  can  be  thought  to  do  amiss  by  me^ 
ud  to  my  £eiults^  as  she  is  to  her  own 

-*'  I  am^  siE, 

"  Your  very  humble 
"obedient  servant, 

"  DUSTEBERA8TUS." 
ICTATOR^ 

ou  spent  SO  much  time  a^  you  did 
nng  the  ambitious  young  gentlemen 
riamph  through  town  and  country  on 
wished  you  had  employed  those  mo- 
dderation  of  >vhat  passes  sometimes 
those  vehicles.  I  am  sure  I  suffered 
the  insolence  and  ill-breeding  of  some 
ravelled  lately  with  me  in  a  stage- 
Sssex  to  London.  I  am  sure,  when 
•d  what  I  have  to  say,  you  will  think 
«8  under  the  character  of  gentlemen, 
•  be  no  where  else  but  in  the  coach- 
n  a  young  woman  of  a  soba*  and  reli- 
a,  and  have  preserved  that  character; 
y  was  fortnight,  it  was  my  misfortune 
idon^  I  was  no  sooner  clapped  in  the 
dd2 
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coach,  but  to  my  great  surprise,  two  person 
habit  of  gentlemen  attacked  me  with  such  i 
discourse  as  I  cannot  repeat  to  jou,  so  yoa  a 
dude  not  fit  for  me  to  hear.  I  had  no  relief 
hopes  of  a  speedy  end  of  my  short  kramef 
form  to  yourself  what  a  persecution  this  mai 
be  to  a  virtuous  and  a  chaste  mind;  and»  : 
to  your  proper  handling  such  a  subject,  fiui 
wife  or  daughter,  if  yon  had  any,  in  radi 
stances,  and  what  treatment  you  would  thi 
due  to  such  dragoons.  One  of  them  was 
captain,  and  entertained  us  with  nothing  In 
stupid  questions,  or  lewd  songs,  all  the  way* 
to  burst  with  shame  and  indignation,  I  repu 
nature  had  not  allowed  us  as  easily  to  shut  < 
as  our  eyes.  But  was  not  this  a  kmd  of  rape 
should  tnere  be  accessaries  in  ravishment  ai 
than  murder?  Why  should  not  every  contril 
the  abuse  of  chastity  suffer  death  ?  I  am  su 
shameless  hell-hounds  deserved  it  highly,  i 
exert  yourself  better  than  on  such  an  occsf 
you  do  not  do  it  effectually,  I'll  read  no 
your  papers.  Has  every  impertinent  felloi 
vil^e  to  torment  me,  who  pay  my  coach-hin 
as  he?  Sir,  pray  consider  us  in  this  respec 
weakest  sex,  who  have  nothing  to  defend  on 
and  I  think  it  is  as  gentleman-like  to  dial 
woman  to  fight,  as  to  talk  obscenely  in  her  cc 
especially  when  she  has  not  power  to  stir.  ] 
me  tell  you  a  story  which  you  can  make  fit  i 
lie  view.  I  knew  a  gentleman,  who  having 
good  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  army, 
ten  or  twelve  of  them  to  sup  with  him;  am 
same  time  invited  two  or  three  friends  wl 
very  severe  against  the  manners  and  morals 
tlemen  of  that  profession.  It  happened  one  i 
brought  two  captains  of  his  regiment  newi 
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into  the  army^  who  at  first  onset  engaged  the  oom- 
puiy  with  very  lewd  healths  and  suitable  discourse. 
loa  may  easily  imagine  the  confusion  of  the  enter- 
taiiia%  whoj  finding  some  of  his  friends  very  uneasy, 
denred  to  tell  them  the  story  of  a  great  man^  one  Mr. 
Locke,  whom  I  find  you  frequently  mention,  that  be- 
ing invited  to  dine  with  the  then  lords  Halifieix,  An- 
^eiey,  and  Shaftesbury,  immediately  after  dinner, 
nutead  of  conversation  the  cards  were  called  for  where 
the  bad  or  good  success  produced  the  usual  passions 
of 'gaming.  Mr.  Locke  retiring  to  a  window,  and 
[  wiiting,  my  lord  Anglesey  desired  to  know  what  he 
f  WM  writing :  *  Why,  my  lords,'  answered  he,  ^  I 
eoold  not  deep  last  night  for  the  pleasure  and  im* 
pnvfement  I  expected  from  the  conversation  of  the 

Ct  men  of  the  age.'  This  so  sensibly  stung 
that  they  gladly  compounded  to  throw  their 
f  ends  in  the  fire,  if  he  would  nis  paper,  and  so  a  con- 
i  venation  ensued  fit  for  such  persons.  This  story 
^  prened  so  hard  upon  the  young  captains,  together 
I  vith  the  concurrence  of  their  superior  officers,  that 
the  young  fellows  left  the  company  in  confusion.  Sir, 
I  know  you  hate  long  things ;  but  if  you  like  it,  you 
*iy  contract  it,  or  how  you  will;  but  I  think  it  has 
imoralin  it. 

"But,  Sir,  I  am  told  you  are  a  famous  mechanic 
dwell  as  a  looker-on,  and  therefore  humbly  propose 
yn.  would  invent  some  padlock,  with  full  power 
inider  your  hand  and  seal,  for  all  modest  persons, 
4ier  men  or  women,  to  clap  upon  the  mouths  of  all 
M  impertinent  impudent  fellows :  and  I  wish,  you 
^vmld  publish  a  prodamation,  that  no  modest  person 
^  has  a  value  for  her  countenance,  and  consequently 
^  'J  ^'Oold  not  be  put  out  of  it,  presume  to  travel  after 
*  *di  a  day  witnout  one  of  them  in  their  pockets.  I 
*-  fcwy  a  smart  Spectator  upon  this  subject  would  serve 
^"'  D  D  3 
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for  snch  a  padlock  ;  and  that  public  notice  msf  b9 
given  in  your  paper  where  they  may  be  had^  with  di« 
rections^  price  twopence ;  ana  that  part  of  the  fi- 
rections  may  be^  voien  any  person  presomea  to  ll 
guilty  of  the  above-mentioned  crime^  the  party  V 
grieved  may  produce  it  to  his  &oe^  with  a  reauertli 
read  it  to  the  company.  He  must  be  very  mncn  hui' 
ened  that  could  out&ce  that  rebuke  ;  and  his  fbite 
punishment  I  leave  you  to  prescribe. 

'^  Your  humble  servant, 

T  "  PBNANCB  CBUIk* 
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Rams  ciiimferm^  scnsus  communis  m  iUd 
Fortun/L-^ 

juv.  SAT.  viii.7& 

—  We  seldom  find 
Much  sense  with  an  exalted  fortune  join*d. 


"  MR.  8PBCTATOR, 

'^  I  am  a  young  woman  of  nineteen,  the  only  dai^ 
of  very  wealthy  parents,  and  have  my  whc^  lifelM 
used  with  a  tenderness  which  did  me  no  great  M^ 
▼ice  in  my  education.  I  have  perhaps  an  unooBuaii 
desire  for  knowledge  of  what  is  suitable  to  my  * 
and  quality ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  wlA 
dispute  about  me  has  been,  whether  such  a  thing  •■ 
proper  for  the  child  to  do,  or  not  ?  or  whether  lua' 
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A  fiiod  was  the  more  wholesome  for  the  young 
to  cat?  This  was  ill  for  my  shape^  that  for  my 
lesion^  and  the  other  for  my  eyes.  I  am  not  ex- 
gantj  when  J  tell  you  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
apon  the  very  earth  ever  since  I  was  ten  years 
A  ooach  or  chair  I  am  obliged  to  for  all  my  mo- 
from  one  place  to  another  ever  since  I  can  re- 
bar.  All  who  had  to  do  to  instruct  me,  have 
Men  bringing  stories  of  the  notable  things  I  have 
and  the  womanly  manner  of  my  behaving  my- 
ipon  such  and  such  an  occasion.  This  has  been 
tate  till  I  came  towards  years  of  womanhood ; 
Fer  since  I  grew  towards  the  age  of  fifteen  I  have 
ibused  after  another  manner.  Now,  forsooth,  I 
I  killing,  no  one  can  safely  speak  to  me.  Our 
i  is  frequented  by  men  of  sense,  and  I  love  to 
oestions  when  I  £bi11  into  such  conversation ;  but  I 
It  short  with  something  or  other  about  my  bright 
There  is.  Sir,  a  language  particular  for  t£dk- 
» women  in;  and  none  but  those  of  the  very  first 
breeding,  who  are  very  few,  and  who  seldom 
into  my  way,  can  speak  to  us  without  regard  to 
!X.  Ainong  the  generality  of  those  they  call 
men,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  upon  any 
t  whatsoever,  Mrithout  provoking  somebody  to 
Oh !  to  be  sure,  fine  Mrs.  Such-a-one  must  be 
particularly  acquainted  with  all  that ;  all  the 
would  contribute  to  her  entertainment  and  in- 
tion.'  Thus,  Sir,  I  am  so  handsome,  that  I 
er  all  who  approach  me ;  so  wise,  that  I  want 
w  notices ;  and  so  well-bred,  that  I  am  treated 
I  that  know  me  like  a  fool,  for  no  one  will  an- 
as if  I  were  their  friend  or  companion.  Pray, 
e  pleased  to  take  the  part  of  us  beauties  and  for- 
into  your  consideration,  and  do  not  let  us  be  thus 
red  out  of  our  senses.     I  have  got  a  hussy  of  a 
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^'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^^  I  AM  in  the  condition  of  the  idol  yoa  \i 

f  leased  to  mention,  and  bar-keeper  of  a  colSet 
believe  it  is  needless  to  tell  you  the  oppor 
I  must  give,  and  the  importunities  I  simei 
there  is  one  gentleman  who  besieges  me  as  i 
the  French  did  Bouchain.  His  gravity  mal 
work  cautious,  and  his  regular  approaches  c 
good  engineer.  You  need  not  doubt  of  his  ^ 
as  he  is  a  lawyer ;  and  especially  since  he  ha 
little  use  of  it  at  Westminster,  he  may  ^pare  t 
fw  me. 

'^  What  then  can  weak  woman  do  ?  I  am 
to  surrender,  but  he  would  have  it  at  disereti 
I  with  discretion.  In  the  mean  time,  wh 
parley,  our  several  interests  are  neglected, 
sie^  grows  stronger,  my  tea  grows  weak< 
whde  he  pleads  at  my  bar,  none  come  to 
counsel  but  injbrmd  pauperis.  Dear  Mr.  Sp 
advise  him  not  to  insist  upon  hard  ardcTes, 
his  irregular  desires  contradict  the  well-i 
lines  of  his  countenance.  If  we  were  agr 
might  settle  to  something,  as  soon  as  we  oo 
termine  where  we  should  get  most,  by  the 
the  coffee-house,  or  at  Westminster. 

"  Your  humble  servai 

'^  LUCINDA  PABl 
A  MINUTE  FROM  MR.  JOHN  SLY. 

^'  The  world  is  jw^tty  regular  for  about  fi 
east  and  ten  west  of  the  observatory  of  t 
Mr.  Sly;  but  he  is  credibly  informed,  thfl 
they  are  got  beyond  the  pass  into  the  Strand^ 
who  move  city-ward  are  got  within  Temi 
they  arc  just  as  they  were  before.  It  is  tl 
humbly  proposed,  tnat  moving  sentries  may 
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gBnted  all  the  busy  hours  of  the  day  between  the 
xduinge  and  Westminster^  and  report  what  passes 
to  your  honour,  or  your  subordinate  officers,  from 
time  to  time.'* 

Otdered. 

That  Mr.  Sly  name  the  said  officers,  provided  he 
vfll  answer  for  their  principles  and  morals. 
T 
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S^pem  longam  reteces^-^ 

HOR.  CAR.  i.  11.  7. 
Cut  thort  Tain  hope. 

Mr  fimr  hundred  and  seventy-first  speculation  turn" 
cdqNm  the  subject  of  hope  in  general.  J  design 
Ail  paper  as  a  speculation  upon  that  vain  and  foolish 
bpe,  which  is  misemployed  on  temporal  objects,  and 
piiidiioes  many  sorrows  and  calamities  in  human  life. 

It  is  a  precept  several  times  inculcated  by  Horace, 
Alt  we  snould  not  entertain  a  hope  of  any  thing  in 
■fey  which  lies  at  a  great  distance  from  us.  The 
wtness  and  uncertainty  of  our  time  here  makes 
^  a  kind  of  hope  unreasonable  and  absurd.  The 
pive  lies  unseen  between  us  and  the  object  which 
^  reach  after.  Where  one  man  lives  to  enjoy  the 
1^  he  has  in  view,  ten  thousand  are  cut  off  in  the 
J^naat  of  it. 

It  happens  likewise  unluckily,  that  one  hope  no 
JjMT  mes  in  us  but  another  rises  up  in  its  stead. 
^*  We  are  apt  to  fiamcy  that  we  shall  be  happy  and 
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satisfied  if  we  possess  ourselves  of  such  ai 
particular  enjoyments ;  but  either  by  reason 
emptiness^  or  the  natural  inquietude  of  tih 
we  iiave  no  sooner  gained  one  point,  but  wi 
our  hopes  to  another.  We  stdl  find  new 
scenes  and  landscapes  lying  behind  those  wl 
distance  terminated  our  view. 

The  natural  consequences  of  such  reflect 
these :  that  we  should  take  care  not  to  let  0 
run  out  into  too  great  a  length ;  that  we  she 
ficiently  weigh  the  o^ects  of  our  hope,  whet 
be  such  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  firo 
what  we  propose  in  their  fruition,  and  wlket 
are  such  as  we  are  pretty  sure  of  attaining 
our  life  extend  itself  so  far.  If  we  hope  fi 
which  are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  ns,  i 
sible  that  we  may  be  intercepted  by  deatl 
progress  towards  them.  If  we  hope  for  1 
which  we  have  not  thoroughly  oonsiaered  H 
our  disappointment  will  be  greater  than  0 
sure  in  the  fruition  of  them.  If  we  hope 
we  are  not  likely  to  possess,  we  act  and 
vain,  and  make  life  a  greater  dream  and 
than  it  really  is. 

Many  of  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  ai 
ceed  ^m  our  want  of  consideration,  in  on€ 
these  particulars.  They  are  the  rocks  on  1 
sanguine  tribe  of  lovers  daily  split,  and  i 
the  bankrupt,  the  politician,  tne  alchyn 
projector,  are  cast  away  in  every  age.  Men 
imaginations  and  towering  thoughts  are  apt 
look  the  goods  of  fortune  which  are  near  i 
something  that  glitters  in  the  sight  at  a  < 
to  neglect  solid  and  substantial  happiness^ 
is  »howy  and  superficial ;  and  to  contemn  1 
which  lies  within  their  reach,  for  that  wli 
are  not  capaUe  of  attaining.      Hope  caki 
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schemes  for  a  long  and  durable  life;  presses  for- 
ward to  imaginary  points  of  bliss ;  grasps  at  impos- 
dnlities ;  and  consequently  very  often  ensnares  men 
into  heggjBiTY,  rvdn,  and  disnonour.' 

Wbat  I  nave  here  said  may  serve  as  a  moral  to 
aa  Arabian  MAe^  which  I  find  translated  into  French 
by  Monsieur  Gkilland.  The  &ble  has  in  it  such  a 
inU  but  natural  simplicity^  that  I  question  not  but 
my  reader  will  be  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  I  have 
faom^  and  that  he  will  consider  himself^  if  he  re- 
flects on  the  several  amusements  of  hope  which 
Im  sometimes  passed  in  his  mind^  as  a  near  rela- 
tfam  to  the  Persian  glassman. 

'  Alnaschar/  says  the  &ble^  ^  was  a  very  idle  fellow 
Alt  never  would  set  his  hand  to  any  business  during 
Ini  firther's  life.  When  his  feither  died^  he  left  him 
to  the  value  of  a  hundred  drachmas  in  Persian 
Boney.  Alnaschar^  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  it^ 
Ud  it  out  in  glasses^  bottles^  and  the  finest  earthen 
j.  TFire.  These  he  piled  up  in  a  large  open  basket^ 
tody  having  made  choice  of  a  very  little  snop^  placed 
tte  basket  at  his  feet ;  and  leaned  his  back  upon  the 
^iDy  in  expectation  of  customers.  As  he  sat  in 
fn  posture,  and  his  eyes  upon  the  basket^  he  fell 
nto  a  most  amusing  train  of  thought,  and  was  over« 
'.  Wd  by  one  of  his  neighbours,  as  he  talked  to 
Umself  in  the  following  manner :  ^  This  basket/ 
^  he,  'cost  me  at  the  wholesale  merchant's  a 
■nndred  drachmas,  which  is  all  I  have  in  the  world. 
I  ihall  quickly  make  two  hundred  of  it,  by  selling 
•  in  retail.  These  two  hundred  drachmas  will,  in 
*Tery  little  while,  rise  to  four  hundred,  which  of 
^  •Wrse  will  amount  in  time  to  four  thousand.  Four 
t  ^nnnd  drachmas  cannot  fail  of  making  eight  thou- 
J  ^^  As  soon  as  by  this  means  I  am  master  of  ten 
:^k  WBoaand,  I  will  lay  aside  mv  trade  of  a  glassman, 
i^-  ttdtum  jeweller.  I  shall  then  deal  in  fiamonds, 
•d^        voi*.  XI.  E  K 
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pearls^  and  all  sorts  of  rich  stones.  When  I 
together  as  much  wealth  as  I  well  can  desii 
make  a  purchase  of  the  finest  house  I  can  £ 
lands^  slaves^  eunuchs^  and  horses.     I  shall 

f'n  to  enjoy  myself^  and  make  a  noise  in  tl 
will  not  however  stop  there^  but  still  oom 
traffic^  till  I  have  got  together  a  hundred ' 
drachmas.  When  I  have  thus  made  myae 
of  a  hundred  thousand  drachmas^  I  shall  i 
set  myself  on  the  foot  of  a  prince^  and  will 
the  grand  vizier's  daughter  in  marriage^  afb 
represented  to  that  minister  the  informatiaiii 
have  received  of  the  beauty,  wit,  discret 
other  high  qualities  which  his  daughter  pose 
will  let  him  know,  at  the  same  tune,  that 
intention  to  make  him  a  present  of  a  thousa 
of  gold  on  our  marriage  night.  As  soon  f 
married  the  grand  vizier's  daughter,  1  will 
ten  black  eunuchs,  the  youngest  and  best 
be  got  for  money.  1  must  afterwards  mak 
ther-in-law  a  visit,  with  a  great  train  and  c 
And  when  I  am  placed  at  his  right  hand,  i 
will  do  of  course,  if  it  be  only  to  honour  hii 
ter,  I  will  give  him  the  thousand  pieces 
which  I  promised  him ;  and  afterwards,  to ! 
surprise,  wiU  present  him  with  another  pur 
same  value,  with  some  short  speech :  as,  ' 
see  I  am  a  man  of  my  word :  I  always  gi 
than  I  promise.' 

'  When  I  have  brought  the  princess  to  m 
I  shall  take  particular  care  to  breed  in  h 
respect  for  me  before  I  give  the  reins  to  1 
dalliance.  To  this  end,  1  shall  confine  he 
own  apartment,  make  her  a  short  visit,  and 
little  to  her.  Her  women  ^vill  represent  to  i 
she  is  inconsolable  by  reason  of  my  unkinda 
beg  me  with  tears  to  caress  her,  and  let  her  i 
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te;  but  I  shall  still  remain  inexorable^  and  will 
my  back  upon  her  all  the  first  night.  Her 
er  will  then  come  and  bring  her  daughter  to 
as  I  am  seated  upon  my  sofa.  The  daughter^ 
tears  in  her  eyes^  will  ning  herself  at  my  feet^ 
lieg  of  me  to  receive  her  into  my  favour.  Then 
1,  to  imprint  in  her  a  thorough  veneration  for 
ienon,  draw  up  my  legs  and  spurn  her  from  me 
my  foot>  in  such  a  manner^  that  she  shall  fedl 
I  several  paces  from  the  sofa.' 
naschar  was  entirely  swallowed  up  in  this  chi- 
sl  vision^  and  could  not  forbear  acting  with 
Mt  what  he  had  in  his  thoughts ;  so  that  un- 
]y  striking  his  basket  of  brittle  ware^  which  was 
Brondation  of  all  his  grandeur^  he  kicked  his 
et  to  a  great  distance  from  him  into  the  street^ 
broke  them  into  ten  thousand  pieces. 
) 
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0  veri  Phrygue,  neqtte  emm  Phtyges  /  — 

YiRO.  iBN.  ix.  617. 

O !  less  than  women  in  the  shapes  of  men ! 

DRTDEN. 

was  the  other  day  standing  in  my  bookseller's 
,  a  pretty  young  thing  about  eighteen  years  of 
itepped  out  of  her  coach,  and,  brushing  by  me, 
onea  the  man  of  the  shop  to  the  further  end  of 
oanter,  where  she  whispered  something  to  him, 

an  attentive  look,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
ed  him  with  a  letter :  after  which,  pressing  the 
of  her  fan  upon  his  hand,  she  delivered  the  re- 
aing  part  of  her  message,  and  withdrew.     I  ob- 

£  E  2 
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served,  in  the  midst  of  her  discourse^  that  she  fl 
and  cast  an  eye  upon  me  over  her  shoulder^  1 
been  informed  by  my  bookseller  that  I  was  th 
of  the  short  face  whom  she  had  so  often  le 
Upon  her  passing  by  me,  the  pretty  bloomiiig 
ture  smilea  in  my  race,  and  dropp^  me  a  ooB 
She  scarce  gave  me  time  to  return  her  saint 
fore  she  quitted  the  shop  with  an  easy  skattL 
stepped  again  into  her  coach,  giving  the  fbotm 
rections  to  drive  where  they  were  bid.  Upi 
departure,  my  bookseller  gave  me  a  letter  i 
scnbed,  '  To  the  ingenious  Spectator/  whk 
young  lady  had  desired  him  to  deliver  into  nv 
hands,  and  to  tell  me,  that  the  speedy  pubb 
of  it  would  not  only  oblige  herself  but  a  wbol 
table  of  my  hieuas.  I  opened  it  therefore  n 
resolution  to  publish  it,  whatever  it  would  on 
and  am  sure  if  any  of  my  male  readers  will 
severely  critical  as  not  to  like  it,  they  would 
been  as  well  pleased  with  it  as  myself,  nad  the] 
the  face  of  the  pretty  scribe. 

'^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  You  are  always  ready  to  receive  any  i 
hint  or  proposal,  ana  such,  I  believe,  you  will 
one  that  may  put  you  in  a  way  to  employ  the 
idle  part  of  the  kingdom :  1  mean,  that  part  of 
kina  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  wo 
men,  or  beaux,  &c.     Mr.  Spectator,  you  are 
sible  these  pretty  gentlemen  are  not  made  fin 
manly  employments,  and  for  want  of  businei 
often  as  much  in  the  vapours  as  the  ladies, 
what  I  propose  is  this,  that  since  knotting  is 
in  fiEushion,  which   has  been   found  a  very  | 
amusement,  that  you  will  recommend  it  to 
gentlemen  as  something  that  may  make  them  n 
to  die  ladies  they  admire.    And  since  it  is  oc 
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BStent  with  any  came,  or  other  diversion^  for  it 
rbe  done  in  the  pkyhouse,  in  their  coaches^  at  the 
•taUe^  and  in  short  all  places^  where  they  come 
the  sake  of  the  ladies^  except  at  church;  be 
Med  to  forbid  it  there  to  prevent  mistakes ;  it  will 
BMily  complied  with.  It  is,  besides^  an  employ- 
it  that  allows,  as  we  see  by  the  hir  aex,  of  many 
9et|  which  will  make  the  beaux  more  readily  come 
lit;  it  shows  a< white  hand  and  a  diamond  ring 
jreat  advantage ;  it  leaves  the  eyes  at  full  liberty 
le  employed  as  before^  as  also  the  thoughts  and 
tongae.  In  short  it  seems  in  every  respect  so 
m,  that  it  is  needless  to  urge  it  further,  bv 
iking  of  the  satisfaction  these  male  knotters  will 
,  when  they  see  their  work  mixed  up  in  a  fiinge, 
worn  by  the  fair  lady  for  whom  ana  with  whom 
18  done.  Truly,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  cannot  but  be 
aed  I  have  hit  upon  something  that  these  gentle- 
I  are  capable  of;  for  it  is  sad  so  considerable  a 
;  of  the  Kingdom,  I  mean  for  numbers,  should  be 
10  manner  of  use.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  further 
his  time,  but  only  to  say,  that  I  am  always  your 
ler,  and  generally  your  admirer^ 

«  C.  B. 

^  P.  S.  The  sooner  these  fine  gentlemen  are  set 
nnrk  the  better;  there  being  at  this  time  several 
I  fringes  that  stay  only  for  more  hands." 

London,  Nov.  1712." 

^  shall,  in  the  next  place,  present  my  reader  with 
description  of  a  set  of  men  who  are  comm(m 
•Jgh  in  the  world,  though  I  do  not  remember  that 
ive  yet  taken  notice  of  them,  as  they  are  drawn 
le  following  letter: 

E£  3 
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''  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  Since  you  have  lately,  to  so  good  purpose,  m- 
larged  upon  conjugal  love,  it  is  to  be  hopedyon  will 
discourage  every  practice  that  rather  proceeds  fam 
a  r^ard  to  interest  than  to  happiness.    Now  jw 
cannot  but  observe,  that  most  of  our  fine  young  him 
readily  fedl  in  with  the  direction  of  the  graver  Mrt^ 
to  retain  in  their  service,  by  some  small  enooiing»- 
ment,  as  great  a  number  as  they  can  of  sapenanaf^ 
rary  and  insignificant  fellows,  which  they  use  Hb 
whifflers,  and  commonly  call  ^  shoeing  horns.'  TluM 
are  never  designed  to  Know  the  length  of  the  fiwli 
but  only,  when  a  good  offer  comes,  to  whet  and  mi 
him  up  to  the  point.     Nay,  it  is  the  opinion  of  nil 
great  lady.  Madam  Matchwell,  that  it  is  absohitalf 
convenient  for  every  prudent  family  to  have  sevnd 
of  these  implements  about  the  house  to  clap  on  as  06* 
casion  serves;  and  that  every  spark  ought  to  pii- 
duce  a  certificate  of  his  being  a  shoeing  horn  bdhf 
he  be  admitted  as  a  shoe.     A  certain  lady  whom  I 
could  name,  if  it  was  necessary,  has  at  present  mon 
shoeing  horns  of  all  sizes,  countries,  and  colours,  ii 
her  service,  than  ever  she  had  new  shoes  in  her  lift* 
I  have  known  a  woman  make  use  of  a  shoeing  hm 
for  several  years,  and,  finding  him  unsuccesedfiil  a 
that  function,  convert  him  at  length  into  a  shoe.  I 
am  mistaken  if  your  friend,  Mr.  William  HoiUf* 
comb,  was  not  a  cast  shoeing  horn  before  his  1^ 
marriage.     As  for  myself,  I  must  frankly  declare  ti 
you,  that  I  have  been  an  errant  shoeing  horn  fir 
above  these  twenty  years.     I  served  my  first  mistrai 
in  that  capacity  above  five  of  the  number,  before  she 
was  shod.   I  confess,  though  she  had  many  whonudt ' 
their  applications  to  her,  I  always  thought  mpal 
the  best  shoe  in  her  shop ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  montl 
before  her  marriage  that  I  discovered  what  I  wis. 
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"  This  had  like  to  have  broke  my  hearty  and  raised 
8Dch  suspidons  in  me,  that  I  told  the  next  I  made 
love  toy  upon  receiving  some  unkind  usage  £rom  her, 
tfaat  I  began  to  look  upon  myself  as  no  more  than  her 
iboong  horn.     Upon  which  my  dear  who  was  a  co- 
foette  in  her  nature,  told  me  I  was  hypochondriacal, 
ttd  that  I  might  as  well  look  upon  myself  to  be  an 
tfg,  or  a  pipkm.     But  in  a  very  short  time  after  she 
etfe  me  to  Know  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  myself. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  recount  to  you  the  life  of  an 
Qii&rtunate  shoeing  horn,  or  I  might  entertain  you 
with  a  very  long  and  melancholy  relation  of  my  suf- 
ftrinffg.   Upon  3ie  whole,  I  think.  Sir,  it  would  very 
well  become  a  man  in  your  post,  to  determine  in  what 
OKI  a  woman  may  be  allowed,  with  honour,  to  make 
iR  of  a  shoeing  horn,  as  also  to  declare,  whether  a 
>iid  on  this  side  five-and-twenty,  or  a  widow  who 
^  not  been  three  years  in  that  state,  may  be  granted 
<ieii  a  privilege,  with  other  difficulties  which  will 
iittazaUy  occur  to  you  upon  that  subject. 

'^  I  am,  SIR, 
^^  with  the  most  profound  veneration, 

''  Yours,"  &c. 
O 
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For  we  are  his  offitpring. 

Acn  xrn.  SB* 

"  TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 


« 


&IR, 


It  has  been  usual  to  remind  persons  ni  rank^  m 
great  occasions  in  life^  of  their  race  and  quality^  o^ 
to  what  expectations  they  were  bom ;  that  l^  eoo- 
sidering  what  is  worthy  of  them,  they  may  be  wiA- 
drawn  £rom  mean  pursuits,  and  encouraged  to  land- 
able  undertakings.  This  is  turning  nobility  into 
a  principle  of  virtue,  and  making  it  productive  d 
merit,  as  it  is  understood  to  have  been  originally  a 
reward  of  it. 

"  It  is  for  the  like  reason,  I  imagine,  that  yoa  have 
in  some  of  your  speculations  asserted  to  your  readcfs 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  But  you  cannot  be  in- 
sensilue  that  this  is  a  controverted  doctrine;  there aie 
authors  who  consider  human  nature  in  a  very  difierest 
view,  and  books  of  maxims  have  been  written  to  ahov 
the  falsity  of  all  himian  virtues*.  The  reflectiooi 
which  are  made  on  this  subject  usually  take  aone 

*  An  allusion  to  the  following  book.  Reflexions  et  MinbMi 
Morales  de  M.  le  Due  de  la  Rochefoucaidt— Mad  L'EndotMl* 
of  him,  that  he  bad  no  more  belief  in  virtues  than  he  had  i> 
ghosts. 
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tmctore  from  the  tempers  and  characters  of  those 
that  make  them.  Politicians  can  resolve  the  most 
•hining  actions  among  men  into  artifice  and  design ; 
others^  who  are  soured  by  discontent,  repulses,  or  ill- 
fuage,  are  apt  to  mistake  their  spleen  for  philosophy ; 
men  of  profligate  lives,  and  such  as  fina  themselves 
incapable  of  rising  to  any  distinction  among  their 
ftUow-creatures,  are  for  pulling  down  all  appearances 
of  merit  which  seem  to  upbraid  them ;  ana  satirists 
describe  nothing  but  deformity.  From  all  these 
hands  we  have  such  draughts  of  mankind,  as  are 
tepreaented  in  those  burlesque  pictures  which  the 
Italians  call  caricaturas ;  where  the  art  consists  in 
preserving,  amidst  distorted  proportions  and  a^rava- 
ted  fieatores,  some  distinguisning  likeness  of  Sie  per- 
ma,  bat  in  such  a  manner  as  to  transform  the  most 
agieeable  beauty  into  the  most  odious  monster. 

"  It  is  very  disingenuous  to  level  the  best  of  man- 
kind with  the  worst,  and  for  the  faults  of  particulars 
to  degrade  the  whole  species.  Such  methods  tend 
aot  ddy  to  remove  a  man's  good  opinion  of  others, 
hit  to  destroy  that  reverence  for  himself,  which  is 
a  great  goara  of  innocence,  and  a  spring  of  virtue. 

'^  It  is  true  indeed,  that  there  are  surprising  mix- 
tures of  beauty  and  deformity,  of  wisdom  and  folly, 
▼irtae  and  vice,  in  the  human  make :  such  a  dis- 
pirity  is  found  among  numbers  of  the  same  kind, 
tnd  every  individual  in  some  instances  or  at  some 
tbaes,  is  so  unequal  to  himself,  that  man  seems  to 
be  the  most  wavering  and  inconsistent  being  in  the 
nhole  creation.  So  that  the  question  in  morality 
€iiieeming  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  may  at  first 
ittht  appear  like'  some  difficult  questions  in  natural 
^olosophy,  in  which  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
nem  to  be  of  equal  strength.  But,  as  I  began  with 
considering  this  point  as  it  relates  to  action,  I  shall 
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here  borrow  an  admirable  reflection  from  Monaiear 
Pascal^  which  I  think  sets  it  in  its  proper  lidit. 

'It  is  of  dangerons  consequence/  says  be,  't9 
represent  to  man  how  near  he  is  to  the  lefd  d 
b^ts>  without  showing  him  at  the  same  time  In 
greatness.  It  is  likewise  dangerous  to  let  him  lee 
his  greatness  without  his  meanness.  It  is  more  dm- 
gerous  yet  to  leave  him  ignorant  of  either  ;  bat  voy 
beneficuil  that  he  should  be  made  sensible  of  botL' 
Whatever  imperfections  we  may  have  in  our  nature^ 
it  is  the  business  of  religion  and  virtue  to  xecC^ 
them^  as  feir  as  is  consistent  with  our  present  stUfr 
In  the  mean  time^  it  is  no  small  encouragement  tt 
generous  minds  to  consider^  that  we  shall  put  thai 
all  off  with  our  mortality.  That  sublime  manner  cf 
salutation  with  which  the  Jews  approach  their  kinp^ 

*  O  King,  Uve  for  ever ! 

may  be  addressed  to  the  lowest  and  most  despiaeil 
mortal  among  us^  under  all  the  infirmities  and  dii- 
tresses  with  which  we  see  him  surrounded.  Aai 
whoever  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the  sool^  wiO 
not  need  a  better  argument  for  the  dignity  ^  lui 
nature^  nor  a  stronger  incitement  to  actions  soitiUe 
to  it. 

"  I  am  naturally  led  by  this  reflection  to  a  ob- 
ject I  have  already  touched  upon  in  a  former  lettflTf 
and  cannot  without  pleasure  call  to  mind  the  thoogbti 
of  Cicero  to  this  purpose^  in  the  close  of  his  book 
concerning  old  age.  Every  one  who  is  aoquainted 
with  his  writings^  vrill  remember  that  the  elder  Giti 
is  introduced  in  that  discourse  as  the  speaker^  mi 
Scipio  and  Lselius  as  his  auditors.  This  venenbk 
person  is  represented  looking  forward  as  it  were  fiw 
the  verge  of  extreme  old  age  into  a  future  stat^  iw 
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rising  into  a  oontemplation  on  the  unperishable  part 
of  bis  nature^  and  its  existence  after  death.  I  snail 
collect  part  of  his  discourse.  And  as  you  have  for-i 
meily  offered  some  arguments  for  the  soul's  immor-i 
tality^  agreeable  both  to  reason  and  the  Christian 
docmne^  I  believe  your  readers  will  not  be  displeasd 
to  tee  how  the  same  great  truth  shines  in  the  pomp 
clBoman  eloquence. 

^  'This/  says  Cato,  '  is  my  firm  persuasion^  that 
BDce  the  human  soul  exerts  itself  with  so  great  acti-^ 

2;  since  it  has  such  a  remembrance  of  the  past^ 
a  oonoem  for  the  future ;  since  it  is  ennched 
with 80 many  arts^  sciences^  and  discoveries;  it  is 
ifflpoosible  but  the  being  which  contains  all  these 
ttut  be  immortal.' 

''The  elder  Cyrus^  just  before  his  deaths  is  repre- 
sented by  Xenophon  speaking  after  this  manner: 
*  Think  not^  my  dearest  children^  that  when  I  de- 
{Mrt  from  you  1  shall  be  no  more ;  but  remember, 
that  my  soul,  even  while  I  lived  among  you,  was  in* 
yinhle  to  you :  yet  by  my  actions  you  were  sensible 
it  existed  in  this  body.  Believe  it  therefore  exist- 
ing still,  though  it  be  still  unseen.  How  quickly 
^roold  ihe  honours  of  illustrious  men  perish  after 
desth,  if  their  souls  performed  nothing  to  preserve 
their  fame  I  For  my  own  part,  I  never  could  think 
that  the  soul,  while  in  a  mortal  body,  lives,  but 
yhen  departed  out  of  it  dies :  or  that  its  conciousness 
&  lost  \^en  it  is  discharged  out  of  an  unconscious 
Ittbitation,  but  when  it  is  freed  from  all  corporeal 
<Uianoe,  then  it  truly  exists.  Further,  since  the 
Innuin  frame  is  broken  by  death,  tell  us  what  be- 
<!Qines  of  its  parts?  It  is  visible  whither  the  mate, 
'itis  of  other  beings  are  translated ;  namely,  to  the 
■oorce  from  whence  they  had  their  birth.  The  soul 
•line,  neither  present  nor  departed,  is  the  object  of 
_0Uf  eves.' 
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"  Thus  Cyrus.  But  to  proceed : — '  No  one  ahil 
persuade  me,  Scipio,  that  your  worthy  father,  or  yon 
grandfathers  Paulus  and  Africanus,  or  Afiricaniitkii 
^ther  or  uncle,  or  many  other' excellent  men  trlMi 
I  need  not  name,  performed  so  many  actiona  to  h 
'remembered  by  posterity,  without  being  tendlli 
that  futurity  was  their  ri^ht.  And,  if  I  may  k 
allowed  on  old  man's  privilege  to  speak  of  myid^ 
do  you  think  I  would  have  endured  the  fiitigiie  rf  v 
inany  wearisome  days  and  nights,  both  at  home  aal 
abroad,  if  I  imagined  that  the  same  boundaryjiUdi 
is  set  to  my  life  must  terminate  my  glory  ?  Were  it 
not  more  desirable  to  have  worn  out  my  days  in  mt 
and  tranquillity,  free  from  labour,  and  without  emi- 
lation  ?  But,  I  know  not  how,  my  soul  has  alwtji 
raised  itself,  and  looked  forward  on  futurity,  in  t& 
view  and  expectation,  that  when  it  shall  depart  oat 
of  life  it  shall  then  live  for  ever ;  and  if  this  weie 
not  true,  that  the  mind  is  immortal,  the  souls  of  the 
most  worthy  would  not,  above  all  others,  have  the 
strongest  impulse  to  glory. 

'  What  besides  this  is  the  cause  that  the  wiflesfc 
men  die  with  the  greatest  equanimity,  the  ignorant 
with  the  greatest  concern  ?  Does  it  not  seem  that 
those  minds  which  have  the  most  extensive  viewa^ 
foresee  they  are  removing  to  a  happier  conditMO^ 
which  those  of  a  narrower  sight  do  not  perceive?  I* 
for  my  part,  am  transported  with  the  hope  of  seeiog 
your  ancestors,  whom  I  have  honoured  and  loved  $ 
and  am  earnestly  desirous  of  meeting  not  only  thoa^ 
excellent  persons  whom  I  have  known,  but  those  tofl 
of  whom  I  have  heard  and  read,  and  of  whom  I  my- 
self have  written ;  nor  would  I  be  detained  from  s^ 
pleasing  a  journey.  O  happy  day,  when  I  shal 
escape  from  this  crowd,  this  heap  of  pollution,  andb< 
admitted  to  that  divine  assembly  of  exalted  spiiits 
when  I  shall  go  not  only  to  those  great  persona,  ^ 
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bife  named,  but  to  my  Cato^  my  son,  than  whom  a 

ktter  man  was  never  bom,  and  whose  funeral  rites 

Inyadf  perf<Hrmed,  whereas  he  ought  rather  to  have 

iSimed  mine.    Yet  has  not  his  soul  deserted  me, 

Inty  ■eeming  to  cast  back  a  look  on  me,  is  gone  be- 

iie  to  those  habitations  to  which  it  was  sensible  I 

ikoakl  Mlow  him.    And  though  I  might  appear  to 

.  liive  borne  my  loss  virith  courage,  I  was  not  unaf« 

teed  with  it ;  but  I  comforted  myself  in  the  assur- 

that  it  would  not  be  long  before  we  should 

agun  and  be  divorced  no  more.' 

"  I  am,  8IB,'*  &c 


"^OI"  XI.  p  p 
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Legem  tendere  opus,mmm 

ROm.fAS 

To  launch  beyond  all  bounds. 

SuitPBisE  is  SO  much  the  life  of  stories,  tl 
one  aims  at  it  who  endeavours  to  please  li 
them.  Smooth  delivery,  an  el^ant  choice  i 
and  a  sweet  arrangement,  are  all  beautifyin, 
but  not  the  particulars  in  this  point  of  ooir 
which  either  long  command  the  attention,  < 
with  the  violence  of  a  sudden  passion,  or 
the  burst  of  laughter  which  accompanies 
I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  the  mind  is  in 
like  a  traveller  who  sees  a  fine  seat  in  haste 
knowledges  the  delightfulness  of  a  walk  set 
gularity,  but  would  be  uneasy  if  he  were  o 
pace  it  over,  when  the  first  view  had  let  hin 
its  beauties  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

However,  a  knowledge  of  the  success  whi 
will  have  when  they  are  attended  with  a 
surprise,  as  it  has  happily  made  the  char 
some,  so  has  it  also  been  the  ruin  of  the  d 
of  others.  There  is  a  set  of  men  who  outroj 
instead  of  afiecting  us  with  a  manner  in  U 
who  overleap  the  Une  of  probability,  that  t 
be  seen  to  move  out  of  the  common  road ; 
deavour  only  to  make  their  hearers  stare,  b 
ing  upon  them  with  a  kind  of  nonsense  agi 
philosophy  of  nature,  or  such  a  heap  of  won 
upon  their  own  knowledge,  as  it  is  not  IJ 
man  should  ever  have  met  with. 
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I  have  been  led  to  this  observation  by  a  company 
into  which  I  fell  accidentally.  The  subject  of  anti- 
p^hies  was  a  proper  field  wherein  such  false  sur- 
prises might  expatiate^  and  there  were  those  present 
^0  appeared  very  fond  to  show  it  in  its  full  extent 
of  traditional  history.  Some  of  them^  in  a  learned 
Banner^  offered  to  our  consideration  the  miraculous 

Gers  vdiich  the  effluviums  of  cheese  have  over 
es  whose  pores  are  disposed  to  receive  them  in 
ft  Bflodoas  manner ;  others  gave  an  account  of  such 
viio  oofold  indeed  bear  the  sight  of  cheese^  but  not 
tlie  taste ;  for  which  they  brought  a  reason  from  the 
Boft  txf  their  nurses.  Others  again  discoursed^  with- 
nt  endeavouring  at  reasons^  concerning  an  uncon- 
^wnilile  aversion  which  some  stomachs  have  against 
>  joint  of  meat  when  it  is  whole^  and  the  eager  in- 
c^niBtkm  they  have  for  it,  when,  by  its  beine  cut  up, 
tk  shape  which  had  affected  them  is  altered.  From 
VBoe  they  passed  to  eels,  then  to  parsnips,  and  so 
bm  one  aversion  to  another,  till  we  had  worked  up 
<nnelves  to  such  a  pitch  of  complaisance,  that,  when 
&  dinner  was  to  come  in,  we  inquired  the  name  of 
f^  dish,  and  hoped  it  would  be  no  offence  to  any 
A  company,  before  it  was  admitted.  When  we  had 
ttte  down,  this  civility  amongst  us  turned  the  dis- 
cwirse  from  eatables  to  other  sorts  of  aversions ;  and 
the  eternal  cat,  which  plagues  every  conversation  of 
this  nature,  began  then  to  engross  the  subject.  One 
fid  sweated  at  the  sight  of  it,  another  had  smelled 
It  oat  as  it  lay  concealed  in  a  very  distant  cupboard ; 
•nd  he  who  crowned  the  whole  set  of  these  stories, 
'Kkoned  up  the  number  of  times  in  which  it  had 
•ocasioned  him  to  swoon  away  '  At  last/  says  he, 
*  that  you  may  all  be  satisfied  of  my  invincible  aver- 
"•wi  to  a  cat,  I  shall  give  an  unanswerable  instance. 
■As  I  was  going  through  a  street  of  London,  where 

fp2 
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I  never  had  been  till  then^  I  felt  a  general  damptnd 
a  fisdntness  all  over  jDe,  which  I  ooiild  not  tell  mmU 
account  for^  till  I  chanced  to  cast  my  eyes  npwaid^ 
and  found  that  I  was  passing  under  a  sign-pMt  fli 
which  the  picture  of  a  cat  was  hung.' 

The  extravagance  of  this  turn  in  the  way  of  m)* 
prise  gave  a  stop  to  the  talk  we  had  been  canrii^ii* 
oome  were  silent  because  they  doubted,  ana  oucn 
because  they  were  conquered  m  their  own  way;  • 
that  the  gentleman  had  opportunity  to  press  the  be- 
lief of  it  upon  ns,  and  let  us  see  that  he  was  fate 
exposing  himself  than  ridiculing  others. 

I  must  freehr  own  that  I  did  not  all  this  whikA' 
believe  every  thing  that  was  said ;  but  yet  I  thoodik 
some  in  the  company  had  been  endeavomuig  w 
should  pitch  the  bar  furthest ;  that  it  had  ftr  ssai 
time  been  a  measuring  cast,  and  at  last  my  ficienlrf 
the  cat  and  sign-post  had  thrown  beyond  them  sH 

I  then  considered  the  manner  in  which  this  siMf 
had  been  received,  and  the  possibility  that  it  mi^ 
have  passed  for  a  jest  upon  others,  if  he  had  ait 
laboured  against  himself.  From  hence,  though  I> 
there  are  two  ways  which  the  well-bred  wcnrld  geae- 
rally  takes  to  correct  such  a  practice,  when  thef  di 
not  think  fit  to  contradict  it  flatly. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  genend  silence,  whidi  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  interpret  in  his  own  bo- 
half.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  prudence  in  avoiding 
a  quarrel,  when  they  see  another  drive  so  fiut  tbift 
there  is  no  stoj^ing  him  without  being  run againrt; 
and  but  very  seldom  the  effect  of  weakiwis  is 
believing  suddenly.  The  generality  of  manlriiid  m 
not  so  grossly  ignorant,  as  some  overbearing  qpinia 
would  persuade  themselves;  and  if  the  authoritf 
of  a  character  or  a  caution  against  danger  make  vt 
suppress  our  opinions,  yet,  neither  of  these  are  * 
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force  enough  to  suppress  our  thoughts  of  them.     If 
1  man  who  has  endeavoured  to  amuse  his  com* 
pany  with  improbahilities^  could  but  look  into  their 
nindsj  he  would  find  that  they  imagine  he  lightly 
esteems  of  their  sense  when  he  thinks  to  impose  upon 
them^  and  that  he  is  less  esteemed  by  them  for  his 
attempt  in  doing  so.     His  endeavour  to  glory  at 
their  expense  becomes  a  ground  of  quarrel^  and  the 
eoom  and  indifference  with  which  they  entertain  it 
begins  the  immediate  punishment:  and  indeed^  if 
we  should  even  go  no  further^  silence^  or  a  negligent 
indifference  has  a  deeper  way  of  wounding  than  op- 
position^  because  opposition  proceeds  from  an  anger 
that  has  a  sort  of  generous  sentiment  for  the  adver- 
sary mingling  along  with  it^  while  it  shows  that 
there  is  some  esteem  in  your  mind  for  him :  in  shorty 
that  you  think  him  worth  while  to  contest  with. 
Bat  silence^  or  a  negligent  indifference,  proceeds 
fnok  anger^  mixed  with  a  scorn  that  shows  another 
he  18  thought  by  you  too  contemptible  to  be  regarded. 
The  other  method  which  the  world  has  taken  for 
eonecting  this  practice  of  false  surprise,  is  to  over- 
shoot such  talkers  in  their  own  bow,  or  to  raise  the 
Starr  with  further  degrees  of  impossibility,  and  set 
vp  n«r  a  voucher  to  them  in  such  a  manner  as  must 
1^  them  see  they  stand  detected.     Thus  I  have 
heard  a  discourse  was  once  managed  upon  the  effects 
af  fear.     One  of  the  company  had  given  an  account 
how  it  had  turned  his  friend's  hair  gray  in  a  night, 
while  the  terrors  of  a  shipwreck  encompassed  him. 
Another,  taking  the  hint  from  hence,  began  upon 
Us  own  knowledge  to  enlarge  his  instances  of  the 
like  nature  to  such  a  number,  that  it  was  not  proba- 
te he  could  ever  have  met  with  them :  and  as  he 
itill  grounded  these  upon  different  causes  for  the 
^e  of  variety^  it  might  seem  at  last,  frQm  his  share 
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of  the  oonyersation^  almost  impoauUe  thai 
whp  can  feel  the  passion  of  fear  should  all 
escape  so  common  an  effect  of  it.  By  this  tii 
of  the  company  grew  n^ligent^  or  desiroDi 
tradict  him ;  but  one  rebuked  the  rest  witl 
pearance  of  severity^  and,  with  the  known  c 
in  his  head,  assured  them  they  need  not  ici 
believe  that  the  fear  of  any  thing  can  make 
hair  gray^  since  he  knew  one  whose  peri 
suffeiid  so  by  it.  Thus  he  stopped  the  t 
made  them  easy.  Thus  is  the  same  metibn 
to  brii«  us  to  shame,  whidi  we  fondly  tafc 
crease  our  character.  It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  i 
by  which  another  puts  on  our  air  of  ocmveii 
show  us  to  ourselves.  He  seems  to  look  ri 
before  you,  that  you  may  remember  how  n 
semblance  you  bear  to  nim,  or  that  yoa  m 
he  will  not  lie  under  the  imputaticm  of  beliei 
Then  it  is  that  you  are  struck  dumb  iaoui 
with  a  conscientious  shame  for  what  yoo  h 
saying.  Then  it  is  that  you  are  inwardly  c 
the  sentiments  which  you  cannot  but  peroei' 
entertain  concerning  you.  In  short,  you  an 
yourself;  the  laugh  of  the  company  nuu 
you ;  the  censuring  world  is  obliged  to  yoa 
triumph  which  you  have  allowed  them  at  ] 
expense ;  and  truth,  which  you  have  injuri 
near  way  of  being  revenged  on  you,  whei 
bare  repetition  of  your  story,  you  become  a 
diversion  for  the  public 


a 


"MR.  SPBCTATOB, 

The  other  day  walking  in  Pancras  dill 
I  thought  of  your  paper  wherein  you  men) 
taphs,  and  am  of  opinion  this  has  a  thoii( 
worth  being  communicated  to  your  readca* 
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innoeenoe  and  beauty  lies,  whose  breath 
match'd  by  early,  not  untimely,  death, 
e  cBd  she  go^  just  as  she  did  b%in 
m  to  know,  before  she  knew  to  sin. 
ly  that  does  sin  and  sorrow  thus  prevent, 
i  vtaX  blessing  to  a  life  well  spent. 

**  I  am^  siR^ 

"  Your  servant." 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  18,  1712. 


—  Heterodita  mnto. 

QUJB  GENUS. 

Be  they  heteroclites. 
8PECTAT0B, 

\  young  widow  of  a  good  fortune  and  £»mily, 
come  to  town;  where  I  find  I  bave  clusters 

fellows  come  already  to  visit  me,  some  dy-i 
hopes,  others  with  fears,  though  they  never 
Now,  what  I  would  beg  of  you  would 
low  whether  I  may  venture  to  use  these 
ows  with  the  same  freedom  as  I  did  my 
acquaintance.  I  desire  your  leave  to  use 
to  me  shall  seem  meet,  without  imputation 

for,  since  I  make  declaration  that  not  one 
shall  have  me,  I  think  I  ought  to  be  al- 
le  liberty  of  insulting  those,  who  have  the 
)  believe  it  is  in  their  power  to  make  me 
It  resolution.  There  are  schools  for  learning 
ills,  frequented  by  those  who  never  design 
and  this  useless  way  of  aiming  at  the  heart 
design  to  wound  it  on  either  side,  is  the 
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Sj  with  wliich  I  am  resolved  to  divert  myselE 
e  man  who  pretends  to  win,  I  shall  use  like  him 
who  comes  into  a  fencing-school  to  pick  a  quaiid. 
I  hope  upon  this  foundation  you  will  give  me  the 
free  use  of  the  natural  and  artmcial  force  of  my  eyn, 
looks  and  gestures.  As  for  verbal  promises^  I  will 
make  none^  but  shall  have  no  mercy  on  the  oon- 
ceited  interpreters  of  glances  and  motions.  I  am 
particularly  skilled  in  the  downcast  eye^  and  the  re- 
covery into  a  sudden  full  aspect  and  away  again,  m 
you  may  have  seen  sometimes  practised  by  us  ooim- 
try  beauties  beyond  all  that  you  have  observed  in 
courts  and  cities.  Add  to  tms^  Sir,  that  I  have  • 
ruddy  heedless  look,  which  covers  artifice  the  bat 
of  any  thing.  Though  I  can  dance  very  well,  I  «£• 
feet  a  tottering  untaught  way  of  walking;  by  idiich 
I  appear  an  easy  prey ;  and  never  exert  my  instmet- 
ed  charms,  till  I  fina  I  have  engaged  a  pursuer.  Be 
pleased.  Sir,  to  print  this  letter,  which  will  oertainlj 
begin  the  chase  of  a  rich  widow.  The  many  foldiogi^ 
escapes,  returns,  and  doublings,  which  I  make,  I 
shall  from  time  to  time  communicate  to  you,  for  die 
better  instruction  of  all  females,  who  set  up,  like 
me,  for  reducing  the  present  exorbitant  power  and 
insolence  of  man. 

"  I  am,  SIB, 
'*  Your  futhful  correspondent, 

"  RELICTA  LOVELY." 
"  PBAB  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  DEPEND  upon  your  professed  respect  for  vir- 
tuous love,  for  your  immediately  answeringthe  deaiga 
of  this  letter  :  which  is  no  other  than  to  lay  beftre 
the  world  the  severity  of  certain  parents,  who  deairt 
to  suspend  the  marriage  of  a  discreet  young  woman 
of  eighteen,  three  years  longer,  for  no  other  reaaofl 
but  that  of  her  being  too  young  to  enter  into  that 
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state.  As  to  the  consideration  of  riches,  my  cir- 
eumstanoes  are  such^  that  I  cannot  be  suspected  to 
mke  my  addresses  to  her  on  such  low  motives  as 
ifBrioe  or  ambition.  If  ever  innocence^  wit^  and 
kiDty,  united  their  utmost  charms,  they  have  in 
kr.  I  wish  you  would  expatiate  a  little  on  this 
■ily|ect>  and  admonish  her  parents  that  it  may  be 
from  the  very  imperfection  of  human  nature  itself, 
■nd  not  any  personal  firailty  of  her  or  me,  that  our 
indiiiadoiis,  baffled  at  present,  may  alter;  and  while 
we  are  arguing  with  ourselves  to  put  off  the  enjoy- 
oient  of  our  present  passions,  our  affections  may 
dnnge  their  objects  in  the  operation.  It  is  a  very 
UaiSte  subject  to  talk  upon ;  but  if  it  were  but 
Unted,  I  am  in  hopes  it  would  give  the  parties  con- 
coned  some  reflection  that  might  expedite  our  hap- 
pben.  There  is  a  possibility,  and  I  hope  I  may 
■f  it  without  imputation  oi  immodesty  to  her  I 
lote  with  the  highest  honour ;  I  say  there  is  a  pos- 
tflility  this  delay  may  be  as  painfiil  to  her  as  it  is 
to  me ;  if  it  be  as  much,  it  must  be  more,  by  rea- 
Ma  of  the  severe  rules  the  sex  are  under,  in  being 
inied  even  the  relief  of  complaint.  If  you  oblige 
Btt  in  this,  and  I  succeed,  I  promise  you  a  place  at 
my  wedding,  and  a  treatment  suitable  to  your 
Spectatorial  dignity. 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  BUSTACB." 
"  SIR, 

"  I  YBSTBRDAY  heard  a  young  gentleman,  that 
**fcd  as  if  he  was  just  eome  to  the  gown  *  and  a 
**rf,  upon  evil  speaking ;  which  subject,  you  know, 
-Archbishop  Tillotson  has  so  nobly  handled  in  a  ser- 
"^  in  his  folio.  As  soon  as  ever  he  had  named  his 
*^t,  and  had  opened  a  little  the  drift  of  his  dis- 

•  Town  in  the  Old  Folio. 
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course^  I  was  in  great  hopes  he  had  been  one 
Koger's  chaplains.  I  have  conceived  so  great  8 
of  the  charming  discourse  above^  that  I  shonlt 
thought  one  part  of  my  sabbath  very  well  sp 
:^  hearing  a  repetition  of  it.     But^  alas !  Mr.  Spe 

^  this  reverend  divine  gave  us  hi j  grace's  sermo 

I '  yet  I  do  not  know  how^  even  I^  that  I  am  sui 

^?  I  •  read  it  at  least  twenty  times,  could  not  tell  ^ 

^-  make  of  it,  and  was  at  a  loss  sometimes  t€ 

what  the  man  aimed  at.  He  was  so  just  ind 
to  give  us  all  the  heads  and  the  subdivisions 
sermon,  and  further  I  think  there  was  not  €m 
tiful  thought  in  it  but  what  we  had.  But  the 
this  Grentleman  made  so  many  pretty  additiom 
he  could  never  give  us  a  paragraph  of  the  8 
but  he  introduced  it  with  something  which  met) 
looked  more  like  a  design  to  show  his  own  ins 
than  to  instruct  the  people.  In  short  he  add 
curtailed  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  vexed  n 
somuch  that  I  could  not  forbear  thinking,  ^ 
confess  I  ought  not  to  have  thought  of  in  so 
place,  that  this  young  spark  was  as  justly  bis 
as  Bullock  or  Penkethman,  when  they  men< 
ble  play  of  Shakspeare  or  Jonson.  Pray,  Si 
this  into  your  consideration  ;  and,  if  we  must 
tertained  with  the  works  of  any  of  those  gref 
desire  these  gentlemen  to  give  them  us  as  th( 
them,  that  so,  when  we  read  them  to  our  hm 
home,  they  may  the  better  remember  that  thi 
heard  them  at  church. 
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— iVbn  deficU  alter, 

VIEG.  iBN.  vi.  14^. 

A  second  is  not  wanting. 
"n.  SPECTATOR, 

There  is  no  part  of  your  writings  which  I  have 
tmore  esteem  than  your  criticism  upon  Milton.  It  is 
ibmoarable  and  candid  endeavour  to  set  the  works 
'OUT  nohie  writers  in  the  graceful  light  which  they 
serve.  You  will  lose  much  of  my  kind  indina- 
n  towards  you,  if  you  do  not  attempt  the  enco- 
imn  of  Spenser  also,  or  at  least  indulge  my  passion 
rthat  charming  author  so  far  as' to  print  the  loose 
nts  I  now  give  you  on  that  subject. 
"  Spenser's  general  plan  is  the  representation  of 
I  virtues — ^holiness,  temperance,  chastity,  friend- 
ip,  justice,  and  courtesy — ^in  six  legends  by  six 
nons.  The  six  personages  are  supposed,  under 
oper  all^ories,  siutable  to  their  respective  charac-^ 
n,  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  full  manifes- 
tioa  of  the  respective  virtues  which  they  are  to 
icrt. 

".  These,  one  might  undertake  to  show,  under  the 
▼end  heads  are  admirably  drawn ;  no  images  im- 
iiper,  and  most  surprisingly  beautiful.  The  Red.- 
D68  Knight  runs  through  the  whole  steps  of  the 
hristian  life ;  Guy  on  does  all  that  temperance  can 
Ksibly  require ;  Britomartis,  a  woman,  observes  the 
He  rules  of  unaffected  chastity;  Arthegal  is  in 
'^ery  respect  of  life  strictly  and  wisely  just ;  Cali- 
bre is  rightly  courteous. 
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^^  In  shorty  in  Fairy-land^  where  knigfats-enant 
have  a  full  scope  to  range^  and  to  do  even  wbt 
Ariostos  or  Orlandos  could  not  do  in  the  world  witk- 
out  breaking  into  credibility^  Spenser's  kniehts  liaTe, 
under  those  six  heads^  given  a  full  and  a  truly 
poetical  system  of  Christian^  public,  and  low  life« 

^^  His  legend  of  friendship  is  more  diffuse,  and  yet 
even  there  the  allegory  is  finely  drawn,  only  the  hesds 
various ;  one  knight  could  not  there  support  all  the 
parts. 

*^  To  do  honour  to  his  country,  prince  Arthur  n  tt 
universal  hero ;  in  holiness,  temperance,  chaatity,  vi 
justice,  superexcellent.  For  the  same  reason,  lai 
to  compliment  queen  Elizabeth,  Gloriana,  queen  df 
fairies,  whose  court  was  the  asylum  of  the  opprenA 
represents  that  glorious  queen.  At  her  commaiA 
all  these  knights  set  forth,  and  only  at  hers  the  Rel* 
cross  Elnight  destroys  the  dragon,  Guyon  overtnnn 
the  Bower  of  Bliss,  Arthegu,  i.  e.  Justioe,  beiti 
down  Greryoneo,  i.  e.  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  ti 
rescue  Be%e,  i.  e.  Holland,  and  he  beats  the  Gns* 
torto,  the  same  Philip  in  another  lights  to  restflie 
Irena,  L  e.  Peace  to  Europe. 

^'  Chastity  being  the  first  female  virtue,  Britomaitii 
is  a  Briton ;  her  part  is  fine,  though  it  requires  ei* 
plication.  His  style  is  very  poetical ;  no  puns,  if" 
fectations  of  wit,  forced  antitneses,  or  any  of  tint 
low  tribe. 

'^  His  old  words  are  all  true  English,  and  numkn 
exquisite;  and  since  of  words  there  is  the  Msb 
renascentur,  since  they  are  all  proper,  such  a  poeB 
should  not,  any  more  than  Milton's,  consists  all  of  it 
of  common  ordinary  words.  See  instances  of  de- 
scriptions. 
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"Causeless  jealousy  in  Britomartis.     Book  v. 
GiDto  VI,  Stan,  xnr,  in  its  restlessness. 

like  as  a  wayward  diild,  ^ose  sounder  sle^ 
Is  broken  with  some  fearful  dream's  afifrigfat, 
"Wlih  froward  will  doth  set  himself  to  weep, 
Ne  can  be  stiU'd  for  all  his  nurse's  might. 
But  kidcs  and  squallsi  and shridcs,  for  fell  despite; 
Now  scratdiing  her,  and  her  loose  locks  misusing, 
Now  seeking  darkness,  and  now  seeking  light, 
Hien  craving  suck,  and  then  the  suck  refusing: 
flick  was  this  lady's  fit  in  her  love's  fond  accusing. 

"  Curiosity  occasioned  by  jealousy^  upon  occasion  of 
lier  lover's  absence.  Book  v.  Canto  vi.  Stan,  viii^  ix. 

lliere  as  she  looked  long,  at  last  she  spied 
One  coming  towards  ho:  inth  hasty  speed, 
Wdl  ween'd  she  then,  ere  him  she  plain  descried 
That  it  was  one  seat  from  her  love  indeed : 
Whereat  her  heart  was  fill'd  with  hope  and  dread, 
Ne  would  she  stay  till  he  in  place  could  come^ 
But  ran  to  meet  him  forth  to  know  his  tiding's  somme : 
Even  in  the  door  him  meeting,  she  b^un ; 
*  And  where  is  he,  thy  lord  ?  and  how  far  hence  ? 
Declare  at  once ;  and  hath  he  lost  or  won  ?' 

'*  Care  and  his  bouse  are  described  thus :  Book  iv. 
CSemto  V.  Stan,  xxxii^  xxxiv^  xxxv. 

Not  fiur  away,  not  meet  for  any  guest, 
1^  spy'd  a  lit^  cottage,  like  some  poor  man's  nest. 

XXXIV. 

There  entering  in,  they  found  the  good  man's  self, 
Fun  busily  unto  his  work  ybent. 
Who  was  so  weel  a  wretched  wearish  elf. 
With  hollow  eyes  and  rawbone  cheeks  far  spent, 
As  if  he  had  in  prison  long  been  pent : 
Full  black  and  griesly  did  his  face  appear, 
Besmear'd  with  smoke  that  nigh  his  eye-sight  blent, 
With  ru^ed  beard,  and  hoary  shaggy  heare, 
^  which  he  never  wont  to  comb^  or  comely  shear. 
^OL.  XI.  G  O 
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XXXV. 

Rude  was  his  gamient,  and  to  ngs  all  rent. 
Ne  better  had  be,  ne  for  better  cared  ^ 
His  bfistered  hands  amongst  the  dnders  fafcst^ 
And  fingers  fildiy  vidi  loi^nafls  unpared^ 
Right  fit  to  rend  die  fiwd  on  which  be  &red  ; 
HiM  name  was  Care;  a  Uadcmith  bj bis  trnksk 
That  nehber  dajr  nor  night  fitan  wmking  spared 
But  to  small  pinpose  iron  wei^es  made : 
These  be  unipiiet  thoughts  that  carefidl  minds  iavade. 

"  H<Hner's  epithets  were  muchi  admired  lij  i 
qui^ :  see  wlui  gi^eat  justness  and  vaiietj  WR 
in  these  epithets  of  the  trees  in  the  meA,  w 
the  Redcross  Knight  lost  Tmth.  Book,  i  On 
Stan,  viii^  IX. 

The  saifing  pinev  the  cedar  proud  and  talU 
The  TiDe^prop  dm,  the  ^poJAur  nerer  dry* 
The  bmlder-oiik,  sole  kii^^  of  forests  al^ 
The  aqane^  good  for  staves^.the  cypress  liuaaL 

IX. 

Hie  bmrd,  meed  of  mighty  conqueror^ 
And  poets  sage ;  the  fiir  that  wuiyetb  sdD, 
The  wiDow,  worn  of  fbriom  paramours, 
The  yew  obedient  to  the  bender's  win. 
The  birch  for  diafts,  the  sallow  for  the  oiiD, 
Themyrxhe  sweet,  blee£ng  in  the  bitter  woaai^ 
The  war  like  beech,  the  as^  for  nothing  ill, 
Thefrmtlal  oGre^md  the  pbntane  round, 
Thecanrer  iiolm,  the  maple,  sddom  inward  fouad. 

''  I  shall  trouble  you  no  more,  but  desire  yi 
let  me  conclude  with  these  verses,  though  1 1 
they  have  already  been  quoted  by  you.  TI0 
directions  to  young  ladies  (oppressed  with  ohi 
Canto  vi.  Stan,  vi,  xiv. 

*  The  best,' said  he, 'that  I  can  you  adTise^ 
Is  to  aToid  tib'  occaaon  of  the  fll ; 
For  when  the  cause  whence  evil  doth  arise 
Remored  is,  the  cfiect  surceaseth  stiO. 
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Abstain  from  pleasure^  and  restrain  your  will, 
Subdue  deaie^  and  bridle  loose  delight, 
Use  scanted  diet,  and  forbear  your  fill, 
Shun  secxesy,  and  talk  in  open  sight ; 
So  dull  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight* 

T 
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Twrmat  emm  natura  pmLs  nos  intus  ad  omnem 
ForttmoTum  AoMvm  .*  juvatf  aid  impdUt  tut  iram, 
Avt  ad  humum  marore  gravi  dedudtf  et  ang^ : 
Phu  ejfert  ammi  maius  mterprOe  Ungud, 

HOK,  AR8  rOET.  108* 

For  nature  forms  and  softens  us  within. 
And  writes  our  fortune's  changes  in  our  face : 
Pleasure  enchants,  impetuous  rage  transports. 
And  grief  dejects,  and  wrings  the  tortured  soul : 
And  these  are  all  interpreted  by  speech. 

BOSCOMMON. 

^Jy  friend  the  Templar,  whom  I  have  so  often  men- 
ded in  these  writings,  having  determined  to  lay 
^Biide  his  poetical  studies,  in  order  to  a  closer  pursuit 
tf  the  law,  has  put  together,  as  a  farewell  essay, 
io>&e  thoughts  concerning  pronunciation  and  action, 
^oich  he  has  given  me  leave  to  communicate  to  the 
piiUic.  They  are  chiefly  collected  from  his  fevoiirite 
•fithor  Cicero,  who  is  known  to  have  been  an  inti- 
^te  friend  of  Roscius  the  actor,  and  a  good  judge 
^dramatical  performances,  as  well  as  the  most  elo- 
l^t  pleader  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

og2 
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Cicero  concludes  his  celebrated  books  De  Oraton 
with  some  precepts  for  pronnnciatioii  and  aetioi, 
without  which  part  he  amnns  that  the  best  oratorio 
the  world  can  never  succeed ;  and  an  indifferent  co^ 
who  is  master  of  this  shall  gain  much  greater  iqp- 
plause.  ^'  What  could  make  a  stronger  impressioni'' 
says  he^  ^^  than  those  exclamations  of  Gracehns?"-' 
^  Whither  shall  I  turn  ?  Wretch  that  I  am !  towhA 
place  betake  myself?     Shall  I  go  to  the  Capitol? 
Alas !  it  is  overflowed  with  my  brother's  blooo.  Or 
shall  I  retire  to  my  house  ?    Yet  there  I  bdiold  BT 
mother  plunged  in  misery^  weeping  and  despairingf 
These  breaks  and  turns  of  passion^  it  seems^  were  K 
enforced  by  the  eyes^  voice^  and  gesture  of  the  speskff, 
that  his  very  enemies  could  not  refrain  frcnn  tem* 
^'  I  insist/'  says  Tully^  "  upon  this  the  rather,  be- 
cause our  orators^  who  are,  as  it  were,  actors  of  the 
truth  itself,  have  quitted  this  manner  of  speakiof ; 
and  the  players,  who  are  but  the  imitators  of  tiA 
have  taken  it  up." 

I  shall  therefore  pursue  the  hint  he  has  here  given 
me,  and  for  the  service  of  the  British  stage  I  shall 
copy  some  of  the  rules  which  this  great  Roman  master 
has  laid  down,  yet  without  confining  myself  wholly  to 
his  thoughts  or  words ;  and  to  adapt  this  essay  the 
more  to  the  purpose  for  which  I  intend  it^  instead 
of  the  examples  ne  has  inserted  in  this  discourse  oot 
of  the  ancient  tragedies,  I  shall  make  use  of  panlU 
passages  out  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  own. 

The  design  of  art  is  to  assist  action  as  much  aspoa* 
sible  in  the  representation  of  nature ;  for  the  appear- 
ance of  reality  is  that  which  moves  us  in  all  repre* 
sentations,  and  these  have  always  the  greater  force, 
the  nearer  they  approach  to  nature,  and  the  leas  they 
show  of  imitation. 

Nature  herself  has  assigned  to  every  emotion  ^ 
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the  soul  its  peculiar  cast  of  the  countenance^  tone  of 

Toioe^  and  manner  of  gesture;  and  the  whole  person^ 

all  the  features  of  the  face  and  tones  of  the  voice^ 

answer,  like  strings  upon  musical  instruments,  to 

the  impressions  made  on  them  by  the  mind.     Thus 

tke  sounds  of  the  voice,  accorcung  to  the  various 

touches  which  raise  them,  form  themselves  into  an 

acute  or  grave,  quick  or  slow,  loud  or  soft,  tone. 

These  too  may  be  subdivided  into  various  kinds  of 

tones,  as  the  gentle,  the  rough,  the  contracted,  the 

diffuse,  the  continued,  the  intermitted,  the  broken, 

abntpt,  winding,  softened,  or  elevated.     Every  one 

of  these  may  be  employed  with  art  and  judgement ; 

and  all  supply  the  actor,  as  colours  do  the  painter, 

with  an  expressive  variety. 

Anger  exerts  its  peculiar  voice  in  an  acute,  raised, 
and  hurrying,  sound.  The  passionate  character  of 
king  Lear,  as  it  is  admirably  drawn  by  Shakspeare, 
abounds  with  the  strongest  instances  of  this  kind. 

—  Death !  Confusion ! 
Fiery  ? — what  quality  ? — why  Gloster !  Gloster ! 
I'd  speak  with  the  duke  of  Cornwall  and  his  wife. 
Are  they  informM  of  this  ?  my  breath  and  blood ! 
Rery?  the  fiery  duke  ?        &c. 

Sorrow  and  complaint  demand  a  voice  quite  dif- 
ferent ;  flexible,  slow,  interrupted,  and  modulated 
in  a  mournful  tone :  as  in  that  pathetical  soliloquy 
of  cardinal  Wolsey  on  his  fall. 

Farewell !— «  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness  ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man !         to  day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to  morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost,       * 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  Ms— as  I  do. 

663 
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We  have  likewise  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the 
whole  part  of  Andromache  in  the  Distrest  Motlwr, 
particularly  in  these  lines^— • 

1*11  go,  and  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart 
Weep  o*er  my  child        If  he  must  diet  n^  life 
Is  wrapt  in  his,  I  shall  not  long  survive. 
*Ti8  for  his  sake  that  I  have  sufifer'd  life, 
Groan'd  in  captivity,  and  outlived  Hector. 
Yes,  my  Astyanax,  we*ll  go  together ! 
Together  to  the  realms  of  night  we*ll  go ; 
There  to  thy  ravish*d  eyes  thy  sire  1*11  show, 
And  point  him  out  among  the  shades  below. 

Fear  expresses  itself  in  a  low^  hesitating,  and  ab- 
ject  sound.  If  the  reader  considers  the  fbllawiog 
speech  of  lady  Macbeth^  while  her  husband  is  aboot 
the  murder  of  Duncan  and  his  grooms^  he  will  ima- 
gine her  even  afirighted  with  the  sound  of  her  own 
voice  while  she  is  speaking  it. 

Alas !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked. 
And  *tis  not  done ;  th*  attempt  and  not  the  deed 
Confounds  us — Hark  ! — I  laid  the  daggers  ready. 
He  could  not  miss  them.     Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I*d  done*t. 

Courage  assumes  a  louder  tone^  as  in  that  speech 
of  Don  Sebastian. 

Here  satiate  all  your  fiiry ; 
Let  fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me ; 
I  have  a  soul  that  like  an  ample  shield 
Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  more. 

Pleasure  dissolves  into  a  luxurious^  mild,  teodfli 
and  joyous  modulation ;  as  in  the  following  lines  is 
Caius  Marius. 

Lavima !  O  there's  music  in  the  nam^ 

That  softening  me  to  infimt  tenderness, 

Makes  my  heart  spring  like  the  first  h»f9  of  life. 
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And  perplexity  is  different  from  all  these :  grave> 
It  not  bemoaning^  with  an  earnest  uniform  sound 
Toioe ;  as  in  that  celebrated  speech  of  Hamlet. 

To  be^  or  not  to  be !        that  is  the  question* 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 

Tlie  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune ; 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

And  by  opposing  end  them.    To  die,  to  sleep  ; 

No  more ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 

The  heart-ache^  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 

That  flesh  is  heir  to ;  *tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished !  To  die,  to  sleep  ! 

To  deep !  perchance  to  dream !  Ay,  there's  the  rub ; 

For,  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  com^ 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause         There's  the  respect 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life ; 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 

Hie  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay. 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  m^t  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

When  he  himself  might  his  qiuetus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  Who  would  fardles  bear, 

To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ? 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  ^er  death,— 

The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 

No  traveller  retum3,^puzzles  the  will. 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  hav^ 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

As  all  these  varieties  of  voice  are  to  be  directed 
the  sense^  so  the  action  is  to  be  directed  by  the 
ce^  and  with  a  beautiful  propriety^  as  it  were^  to 
OTce  it.  The  arm,  which  by  a  strong  figure  Tully 
Ts  the  orator's  weapon^  is  to  be  sometimes  raised 
i  extended ;  and  the  hand,  by  its  motion,  some-^ 
les  to  lead,  and  sometimes  to  follow,  the  words 
they  are  uttered.  The  stamping  of  the  foot  too 
its  proper  expression  in  contention,  anger,  or 
olute  .command.    But  the  face  is  the  epitome  of 
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the  whole  man^  and  the  eyes  are  as  it  were  the  epi- 
tome of  the  £aice;  for  which  reason^  he  gays^  w 
best  judges  among  the  Romans  were  not  extreme^ 
pleased  even  with  Roscius  himself  in  his  mask,  m 
part  of  the  body^  besides  the  face^  is  capable  of  as 
many  changes  as  there  are  different  emotions  in  the 
mind^  and  of  expressing  them  all  by  those  changes. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  done  without  the  freedom  of  tke 
eyes ;  therefore  Theophrastus  called  one^  who  barely 
rehearsed  his  speech  with  his  eyes  fixed^  an  '  absent 
actor.* 

As  the  countenance  admits  of  so  great  variety^  it 
requires  also  great  judgement  to  govern  it.  Not  that 
the  form  of  the  face  is  to  be  shifted  on  every  Deci- 
sion^ lest  it  turn  to  farce  and  buffoonery ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  eyes  have  a  wonderful  power  flf 
marking  the  emotions  of  the  mind ;  sometimes  by  s 
stedfast  look^  sometimes  by  a  careless  one — now  bf 
a  sudden  regard,  then  by  a  joyful  sparkling,  as  the 
sense  of  the  words  is  diversified :  for  action  is,  as  it 
were,  the  speech  of  the  features  and  limbs,  and  most 
therefore  conform  itself  always  to  the  sentiments  d 
the  soul.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  all  whidi 
relates  to  the  gesture  there  is  a  wonderful  force  im- 
planted by  nature ;   since  the  vulgar,  the  unskilfiA 
and  even  the  most  barbarous,  are  chiefly  affected  bf 
this.     None  are  moved  by  the  sound  of  words  but 
those  who  understand  the  language ;  and  the  sense 
of  many  things  is  lost  upon  men  of  a  dull  apprehen- 
sion ;  but  action  is  a  kind  of  universal  tongue :  ^ 
men  are  subject  to  the  same  passions,  and  conse- 
quently know  the  same  marks  of  them  in  others,  by 
which  they  themselves  express  them. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  be  of  opiiAi'* 
that  the  nints  I  have  here  made  use  of  out  of  Cioefi^ 
are  somewhat  too  refined  for  the  players  on  flo^ 
theatre;  in  answer  to  which  I  venture  tolayitdof^vi^ 
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»  a  maxiin^  that  without  good  sense  no  one  c&n  be 
t  good  player^  and  that  he  is  very  unfit  to  personate 
tbe  dimity  of  a  Roman  hero^  who  cannot  enter  into 
the  nues  n>r  pronunciation  and  gesture  delivered  by 
a  Roman  orator. 

There  is  another  thing  which  my  author  does  not 
tlunk  too  minute  to  insist  on^  though  it  is  purely 
mechanical;. and  that  is  the  right  pitching  of  the 
voice.  On  this  occasion  he  tells  the  story  of  Grac- 
dins,  who  employed  a  servant  with  a  little  ivory  pipe 
to  stand  behind  him  and  give  him  the  right  pitch,  as 
<rfien  as  he  wandered  too  far  from  the  proper  modu- 
lation. *  Every  voice,  says  Tully,  '  has  its  particular 
mediiun  and  compass,  and  the  sweetness  of  speech 
consists  in  leading  it  through  all  the  variety  of 
tones  naturally^  and  without  touching  any  extreme. 
Therefore,'  says  he,  'leave  the  pipe  at  home,  but 
orry  the  sense  of  this  custom  with  you.* 
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Et  tUn  pnsferri  se  gaudet,  — 

OVID.  MET.  ii.  431. 

—He  heard, 
Well  pleased,  himself  before  himself  preferr*d. 

ABBISOK. 

When  I  have  been  present  in  assemblies  where  my 
paper  has  been  talked  of,  I  have  been  very  well 
pleased  to  hear  those  who  would  detract  from  the 
wthqr  of  it  observe,  that  the  letters  which  are  sent 
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to  the  Spectator,  are  as  good,  if  not  better  ib 
of  his  works.  Upon  this  occasion  many  letl 
mirth  are  usually  mentioned,  which  some  tbi 
Spectator  writ  to  himself,  and  which  othen 
mend  because  they  fancy  he  received  them  fin 
correspondents.  Such  are  those  from  the  val 
narian ;  the  inspector  of  the  sign-posts  ;  the  i 
of  the  hn  exercise ;  with  that  of  the  hooped 
coat;  that  of  Nicholas  Hart  the  annual  tH 
that  from  Sir  John  £nvil ;  that  upon  the  X 
Cries ;  with  multitudes  of  the  same  nature, 
love  nothing  more  than  to  mortify  the  ill-ns 
that  I  may  do  it  effectually,  I  must  aoquainl 
they  have  very  often  praised  me  when  tney  d 
design  it,  and  that  they  have  approved  my  wi 
when  they  thought  they  had  derogated  mum 
I  have  heard  several  of  these  unhappy  genl 
proving  by  undeniable  arguments,  that  1  was  in 
to  pen  a  letter  which  I  had  written  the  day  1 
Nay,  I  have  heard  some  of  them  throwing  ov 
biguous  expressions,  and  giving  the  company 
to  suspect  that  they  themselves  did  me  the  hoi 
send  me  such  or  such  a  particular  epistle,  whic 
pened  to  be  talked  of  with  the  esteem  or  appro 
of  those  who  were  present.  These  rigid  criti 
so  afraid  of  allowing  me  any  thing  which  do 
belong  to  me,  that  they  will  not  be  positive  w 
the  lion,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  flower  pots 
play-house,  did  not  actually  write  those  letters 
came  to  me  in  their  names.  I  must,  therefa 
form  these  gentlemen,  that  I  often  choose  thi 
of  casting  my  thoughts  into  a  letter,  for  the  Ml 
reasons.  First,  out  of  the  policy  of  those  w 
their  jest  upon  another,  before  they  own  it 
selves.  Secondly,  because  I  would  extort  a 
praise  from  such  who  will  never  applaud  any 
whose  author  is  known  and  certain.     Thirol 
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caTise  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a 
great  irariety  0f  characters  into  my  work^  which  could 
not  have  been  done  had  I  always  written  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Spectator.  Fourthly^  because  the  di^ty 
Spectatcnrial  would  have  suffered^  had  I  published 
u  from  myself  those  several  ludicrous  compositions 
which  I  have  ascribed  to  fictitious  names  and  charac- 
ters. And  lastly^  because  they  often  serve  to  bring 
in,  more  natundly,  such  additional  reflections  as  have 
lieen  placed  at  the  end  of  them. 

Tliere  are  others  who  have  likewise  done  me  a  very 

pvticalar  honour  though  undesignedly.     These  are 

ndlL  idlio  will  needs  have  it  that  I  have  translated 

or  borrowed  many  of  my  thoughts  out  of  books  which 

are  written  in  other  languages.     I  have  heard  of  a 

i     person,  who  is  more  fieunous  for  his  library  than  his 

;^     leaming,  that  has  asserted  this  more  than  once  in  his 

{     private  conversation*.     Were  it  true,  1  am  sure  he 

[     ooold  not  speak  it  from  his  own  knowledge :  but,  had 

he  read  the  books  which  he  has  collected,  he  would 

find  this  accusjation  to  be  wholly  groundless.   Those 

who  are  truly  learned  will  acquit  me  in  this  point, 

in  which  I  have  been  so  fax  from  offending,  that  I 

have  been  scrupulous,  perhaps  to  a  fault,  in  quoting 

the  authors  of  several  passages  which  I  might  have 

ouide  my  own.     But,  as  this  assertion  is  in  reality 

tti  encomium  on  what  I  have  published,  I  ought 

Either  to  glory  in  it  than  endeavour  to  confute  it. 

Some  are  so  very  willing  to  alienate  from  me  that 

>nuJl  reputation  which  might  accrue  to  me  from  any 

of  these  my  speculations,  that  they  attribute  some  of 

:      ^best  of  them  to  those  imaginary  manuscripts  with 

which  I  have  introduced  them.     There  are  others,  I 

*  The  person  here  alluded  to  was  most  probably  Mr.  Thomas 
U.  fwnson,  rivalled  by  Addison  under  the  name  of  Tom  Folio, 
p       >'»tk«Tatler,  No.  158. 
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must  confess^  whose  objections  have  given  me  a 
greater  concern^  as  they  seem  to  reflect,  under  thk 
head,  rather  on  my  morality  than  on  my  inventica. 
These  are  they  who  say,  an  author  is  guilty  of  ftbe- 
hood,  when  he  talks  to  the  public  of  manuMrqrti 
whicb  he  never  saw,  or  describes  scenes  of  action  cr 
discourse  in  which  he  was  never  engaged.  But  then 
gentlemen  would  do  well  to  consider,  there  is  not  i 
fable  or  parable,  which  ever  was  made  use  of,  thit  ii 
not  liable  to  this  exception;  since  nothing,  acoordaf 
to  this  notion,  can  be  related  innocently,  which  mi 
not  once  matter  of  fact.  Besides,  I  think  the  mat 
ordinary  reader  may  be  able  to  discover,  by  my  ynj 
of  writmg,  what  I  deliver  in  these  occurrenoet  m 
truth,  and  what  as  fiction. 

Since  I  am  unawares  engaged  in  answering  die 
several  objections  which  have  been  made  against  then 
my  works,  I  must  take  notice  that  there  are  matt 
wno  affirm  a  paper  of  this  nature  should  always  ton 
upon  diverting  subjects,  and  others  who  fina  fnilft 
with  every  one  of  them  that  hath  not  an  immediitB 
tendency  to  the  advancement  of  religion  or  learning* 
I  shall  leave  these  gentlemen  to  dispute  it  out  among 
themselves ;  since  I  see  one  half  of  my  coaadncC 
patronised  by  each  side.     Were  I  serious  on  an  in* 

S roper  subject,  or  trifling  in  a  serious  one,  I  shooU 
eservedly  draw  upon  me  the  censure  of  my  readen; 
or  were  I  conscious  of  any  thing  in  my  writings  tliat 
is  not  innocent  at  least,  or  that  the  greatest  part  of 
them  were  not  sincerely  designed  to  discountenance 
vice  and  ignorance,  ana  support  the  interest  of  true 
wisdom  and  virtue,  I  should  be  more  severe  upon 
myself  than  the  public  is  disposed  to  be.  In  the 
mean  while  I  desire  my  reader  to  consider  every  par- 
ticular paper  or  discourse,  as  a  distinct  tract  by  itselC 
and  inaependent  of  every  thing  that  goes  be&re  of 
after  it. 


ks  tnis  morning  m  a  company  ot  your  weii- 
when  we  read  over^  with  great  satisfaction, 
bservation  on  action  adapted  to  the  British 
though  by  the  way,  we  were  very  sorry  to 
i  you  have  disposed  of  another  member  of 
u  Poor  Sir  Koger  is  dead,  and  the  worthy 
n  dying ;  captain  Sentry  has  taken  posses- 
&ir  estate ;  W  ill  Honeycomb  has  married 
's  daughter;  and  the  Templar  withdraws 
ito  the  business  of  his  own  profession.  What 
this  end  in  ?  We  are  afraid  it  portends  no 
the  public.  Unless  you  very  speedily  fix 
for  the  election  of  new  members,  we  are 
prehensions  of  losing  the  British  Spectator. 
a  party  of  ladies  who  intend  to  address  you 
ibject :  and  question  not,  if  you  do  not  give 
ip  very  suddenly,  that  you  will  receive  ad- 
xnn  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  continue  so 
work.  Pray  deliver  us  out  of  this  per- 
and  among  the  multitude  of  your  readers, 
particularly  oblige, 
^  Your  most  sincere  friend  and  servant 

'^  PHILO-SPEC." 
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-^Facies  non  omnibus  una  ett^ 
Nee  diversa  tamen, — 

oTiD.  im 

Similar,  though  not  the  same. — 

Those  who  were  skilful  in  anatomy  amonff 
cients,  concluded  from  the  outward  and 
make  of  a  human  body,  that  it  was  the  wi 
Beins  transcendently  wise  and  powerfiiL 
world  grew  more  enlightened  in  this  art,  tl 
coveries  gave  them  fresh  opportunities  of  a 
the  conduct  of  Providence  m  the  formation  < 
man  body.  Gralen  was  converted  by  his  disi 
and  could  not  but  own  a  Supreme  Being 
survey  of  this  his  handywork.  There  were, 
many  parts,  of  which  the  old  anatomists 
know  the  certain  use ;  but,  as  they  saw  that 
those  which  they  examined  were  adapted  m 
mirable  art  to  their  several  functions,  they 
question  but  those,  whose  uses  they  could 
termine,  were  contrived  with  the  same  wis* 
respective  ends  and  purposes.  Since  the  cir 
of  the  blood  has  been  found  out,  and  max 
great  discoveries  have  been  made  by  our 
anatomists,  we  see  new  wonders  in  the  hnmai 
and  discern  several  important  uses  for  thoBi 
which  uses  the  ancients  knew  nothing  of.  I 
the  body  of  man  is  such  a  subject  as  stands 
most  test  of  examination.  Though  it  appears 
with  the  nicest  wisdom,  upon  the  most  snj 
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ntnrey  of  it,  it  still  mends  upon  the  search,  and 
prodnoes  our  surprise  and  amazement  in  proportion 
IS  we  pry  into  it.  What  I  have  here  said  of  a  hu- 
man body  may  be  applied  to  the  body  of  every  ani- 
mal which  has  been  the  subject  of  anatomical  obser- 
vations. 

The  body  of  an  animal  is  an  object  adequate  to 
nor  senses.  It  is  a  particular  system  of  Providence 
that  lies  in  a  narrow  compass.  The  eye  is  able  to 
OQBunand  it,  and  by  successive  inquiries  can  search 
into  all  its  parts.  Could  the  body  of  the  whole 
ciith,  or  indeed  the  whole  universe,  be  thus  sub- 
liitted  to  the  examination  of  our  senses,  were  it  not 
loo  b^  and  disproportioned  for  our  inquiries,  too 
femnelay  for  the  management  of  the  eye  and  hand, 
ttne  18  no  quest^ion  but  it  would  appear  to  us  as 
nrions  and  well-contrived  a  frame  as  that  of  a  hu- 
IMB  body.  We  should  see  the  same  concatenation 
Bid  subserviency,  the  same  necessity  and  usefulness, 
fe  same  beauty  and  harmony,  in  all  and  every  of 
to  parts,  as  what  we  discover  in  the  body  of  every 
bge  animal. 

The  more  extended  our  reason  is,  and  the  more 
Ue  to  grapple  with  immense  objects,  the  greater 
tin  are  those  discoveries  which  it  makes  of  wisdom 
■i  providence  in  the  work  of  the  creation.  A  Sir 
•Mac  Newton,  who  stands  up  as  the  miracle  of  the 
meat  age,  can  look  through  a  whole  planetary 
ptem ;  consider  it  in  its  weight,  number,  and  mea- 
■K;  and  draw  from  it  as  many  demonstrations  of 
■faute  power  and  wisdom,  as  a  more  confined  un- 
lostandins  is  able  to  deduce  from  the  system  of  a 
kmnanbody. 

Bnt  to  return  to  our  speculations  on  anatomy,  I 
*ofl  here  consider  the  febric  and  texture  of  the  bo- 
pci  of  animals  in  one  particular  view :  which,  in 

H  h2 
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my  opinion^  shows  the  hand  of  a  thinking  and  all« 
wise  Being  in  their  formation,  with  the  evidence  cf 
a  thousand  demonstrations.    I  think  we  may  lay  this 
down  as  an  incontested  principle^  that  chance  ncrcr 
acts  in  a  perpetual  uniformity  and  consistence  "Widi 
itself.     If  one  should  always  fling  the  same  nnmbor 
with  ten  thouisand  dice,  or  see  every  throw  just  ^ 
times  less,  or  five  times  more  in  number^  than  the 
throw  which  immediately  preceded  it,  who  wouU 
not  imagine  there  is  some  invisible  power  which  di- 
rects the  cast  ?  This  is  the  proceeding  which  we  hi 
in  the  operations  of  nature.     Every  kind  of  animl 
is  diversified  by  different  magnitudes,  each  of  wtiA 
gives  rise  to  a  difiTerent  species.   Let  a  man  trace  the 
dog  or  lion  kind,  and  he  will  observe  how  many  of 
the  works  of  nature  are  published,  if  I  may  nae  dtt 
expression,  in  a  variety  of  editions.    If  we  look  XBtt 
the  reptile  world,  or  into  those  different  kinds  d 
animals  that  fill  the  element  of  water,  we  meet  wiA 
the  same  repetitions  among  several  species,  that  St 
fer  very  little  from  one  another  but  in  size  wai 
bulk.     You  find  the  same  creature  that  is  drawn  if 
large,  copied  out  in  several  proportions  and  endiof 
in  miniature.  It  would  be  [as"]  tedious  to  produce  ]» 
stances  of  this  regular  conduct  in  Proviaenoe,  as  d 
would  be  superfluous  to  those  who  are  versed  in  dM 
natural  history  of  animals.     The  magnificent  hMh 
mony  of  the  universe  is  such,  that  we  may  obeeiti 
innumerable  divisions  running  upon  the  samegtwni 
I  might  also  extend  this  speculation  to  the  dm 
parts  of  nature,  in  which  we  may  find  matter  St 
posed  into  many  similar  systems,  as  well  in  ftf 
survey  of  stars  and  planets,  as  of  stones,  ytfff^ 
bles,  and  other  sublunary  parts  of  the  creation.   !■ 
a  word.  Providence  has  ^own  the  richness  of  to 
goodness  and  wisdom,  not  only  in  the  productkii 
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of  many  original  species^  but  in  the  multiplicity  of 
descants  *  which  it  has  made  on  every  original  spe- 
aies  in  particular. 

But  to  pursue  this  thought  still  further.     Every 
Mving  creature  considered  in  itself  has  many  very 
complicated  parts  that   are   exact  copies  of  some 
other  parts  M^ch  it  possesses^  and  which  are  com- 
^cated  in  the  same  manner.     One  eye  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  and  preservation 
of  an  animal ;  but^  in  order  to  better  his  condition^ 
we  see  another  placed  with  a  mathematical  exact- 
Bess  in  the  same  most  advantageous  situation^  and 
in  ever  particular  of  the  same  size  and  texture.     Is 
it  poBsible  for  chance  to  be  thus  delicate  and  uni- 
fonn  in  her  operations  ?    Should  a  million  of  dice 
torn  up  twice  together  the  same  number^  the  wonder 
would  be  nothing  in  comparison  with  this.  But  when 
we  Bee  this  similitude  and  resemblance  in  the  arm, 
[      the  hand,  the  fingers ;  when  we  see  one  half  of  the 
fcody  entirely  correspond  with  the  other  in  all  those 
oinute  strokes,  without  which  a  man  might  have 
[      Tery  well  subsisted;  nay,  when  we  often  see  a  single 
I      put  repeated  a  hundred  times  in  the  same  body 
i      notwithstanding  it  consists   of  the  most  intricate 
Weaving  of  numberless  fibres,  and  these  parts  dif- 
fering still  in  magnitude,  as  the  convenience  of  their 
particular  situation  requires ;  sure  a  man  must  have 
s  strange  cast  of  understanding,  who  does  not  dis- 
-     «over  the  finger  of  God  in  so  wonderful  a  work. 
f     Viese  duplicates  in  those  parts  of  the  body,  without 
j:     which  a  man  might  have  very  well  subsisted,  though 
iiot  80  well  as  with  them,  are  a  plain  demonstration 
<tf  an  all- wise  Contriver,  as  those  more  numerous 
O^yings  which  are  found  among  the  vessels  of  the 
*ame  body  are  evident  demonstrations  that  they 

•  Meant  perhaps  for  descefits,    i,  e.  progress  downwards,— 

'^OHMSON. 
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could  not  be  the  work  of  chance.  This  argmnei 
receives  additional  strength^  if  we  apply  it  to  em 
animal  and  insect  within  our  knowledge,  as  well  t 
to  those  numberless  living  creatures  that  are  objed 
too  minute  for  a  human  eye;  and  if  we  cooiidc 
how  the  several  species  in  this  whole  world  of  Hi 
resemble  one  another  in  very  many  pardcolarsy  • 
^Eur  as  is  convenient  for  their  respective  stales  § 
existence,  it  is  much  more  probable  than  a  hondici 
millions  of  dice  should  be  casually  thrown  a  hmi' 
dred  millions  of  times  in  the  same  number,  than  thil 
the  body  of  any  single  animal  should  be  produced  b] 
the  fortuitous  concourse  of  matter.  And  that  dii 
like  chance  should  arise  in  innumerable  instami 
requires  a  d^ee  of  credulity  that  is  not  under  th 
direction  of  common  sense.  We  may  carry  this  ooft 
sideration  yet  further,  if  we  reflect  on  the  two  seifl 
in  every  bving  species,  with  their  resemblances  ti 
each  other,  and  those  particular  distinctimis  thil 
were  necessary  for  the  keeping  up  of  this  greii 
world  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  demonstrations  of  a  Sa 
preme  Being,  and  of  his  transcendant  wisd(»n,power 
and  goodness,  in  the  formation  of  the  body  or  a  li^ 
ing  creature,  for  which  I  refer  my  reader  to  odbfl 
writings,  particularly  to  the  sixth  book  of  the  poM 
entitled  Creation  *,  where  the  anatomy  of  the  hatfi 
body  is  described  with  great  perspicuity  and  d» 
gance.  I  have  been  particular  on  the  thoujght  wUd 
runs  through  this  speculation,  because  I  have  Ml 
seen  it  enk^ged  upon  by  others. 

*  Creation.    A  poem  by  sir  Richard  BladnnoR; 
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4.    MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  24, 1712. 


Ua  quisquam  hent  subductd  ratione  ad  vUamJuU, 
Bt,  ataa^  unu,  semper  aUquid  a])j)orlet  novi, 
I  moneat ;  tU  ilia,  qtus  te  scire  credas^  nescias  ; 
9  tiU  putaris  primci,  in  experiundo  ut  repudies. 

TEA,  ADELPH.  ACT.  V.  SC.  i.  I. 


ever  so  completely  skilled  in  the  conduct  of  lif^  as 
receive  new  infonnation  from  age  and  experience :  inso- 
hat  we  find  oursdves  really  ignorant  of  what  we  thought 
lerstood,  and  see  cause  to  reject  what  we  fancied  our 
nterest. 

ute,  I  thinkj  sentiments  in  the  following  let- 
n  my  friend  Captain  Sentry^  which  discover 
al  and  equal  firsmae  of  mind^  as  well  prepared 
advantageous  as  an  unfortunate  change  of 

01. 

M  come  to  the  succession  of  the  estate  of  my 
id  kinsman^  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ;  and  I 
you  I  find  it  no  easy  task  to  keep  up  the  fi- 
a  master  of  the  fortune  which  was  so  hand- 
enjoyed  by  that  honest  plain  man.  I  cannot^ 
^ipect  to  the  great  obligations  I  havc^  be  it 

reflect  upon  his  character,  but  I  am  con- 
in  the  truth  which  I  have,  I  think,  heard 
at  the  club ;  to  wit,  that  a  man  of  a  warm  and 
sposed  heart,  with  a  very  small  capacity,  is 
superior  in  human  society  to  him  who,  with 
fttest  talents,  is  cold  and  languid  in  his  affec- 

But,  alas!  why  do  I  make  a  difficulty  in 
ig  of  my  worthy  ancestor's  failings?    His 
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little  absurdities  and  incapacity  for  the  conYemtion 
of  the  politest  men    are  dead  with  him,  and  liii 
greater  qualities  are  even  now  useful  to  him.  I  knmr 
not  whether  by  naming  those  disalnlitfes  I  do  ait 
enhance  his  merits  since  he  has  left  behind  him  t 
reputation  in  his  country^  which  would  be  wiordi  tk 
pains  of  the  wisest  man's  whole  life  to  arrife  it 
By  the  way,  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  manyrf 
your  readers  have   mistook    that  passage  in  job 
i\Titings,  wherein  Sir  Rc^er  is  reported  to  have  ii- 
quired  into  the  private  character  of  the  yooi^  nt- 
man  at  the  tavern.     I  know  you  mentionra  that  cff- 
cumstance  as  an  instance  of  the  simplicity  and  im^ 
cence  of  his  mind,  which  made  him  imagine  it  a 
very  easy  thing  to  reclaim  one  of  those  eriminilij 
and  not  as  an  inclination  in  him  to  be  guilty  lA 
her.      The  less  discerning  of  your  readers  cunit 
enter  into  that  delicacy  of  description  in  the  chmD- 
ter;  but  indeed  my  chief  business  at  this  time  m%B 
represent  to  you  my  present  state  of  mind,  and  Ae 
satisfactions  I  promise  to  myself  in  the  possessiai  d 
my  new  fortune.     I  have  continued  all  Sir  Rog^* 
servants,  except  such  as  it  wsls  a  relief  to  dianni 
into  little  beings  within  my  manor.     Those  whoiic 
in  a  list  of  the  good  knight's  o^n  hand  to  be  takci 
care  of  by  me^  I  have  quartered  upon  such  as  hifi 
taken  new  lenses  of  me^  and  added  so  many  adTHi' 
tages  during  the  lives  of  the  persons  so  quarteicA 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  those  whom  they  aro  jdati 
with  to  cherish  and  befriend  them  upon  all  otOf 
sions.     I  find  a  considerable  sum  of  ready  moBCT; 
which  I  am  laying  out  among  my  dependents  tl 
the  common  interest^  but  with  a  design  to  lend  il 
according  to  their  merits  rather  than  accordii^  tt 
their  ability.     I  shall  lay  a  tax  upon  such  as  I  Wi 
highly  obliged^  to  become  security  to  me  for  suck  d 
their  own  poor  youths  whether  male  or  femak>  t^ 
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want  help  towards  getting  into  some  being  in  the 
world.    I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  my  affairs 
n  as  to  improve  my  fortune  every  year  by  doing  acts 
rf  kindness.     I  will  lend  my  money  to  the  use  of 
Booe  but  indigent  men^   secured  by  such  as  have 
ttaaed  to  be  indigent  by  the  favour  of  my  family  or 
myidf.    What  makes  this  the  more  practicable,  is, 
tfflit  if  they  will  do  any  one  good  with  my  money, 
they  are  welcome  to  it  upon  their  o^vn  security :  and 
I  make  no  exception  against  it,  because  the  persons 
who  enter  into  the  obligations,  do  it  for  their  own 
fionily.     I  have  laid  out  four  thousand  pounds  this 
way,  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  a  crowd  of 
people  are  obliged  by  it.    In  cases  where  Sir  Roger 
m  recommended,  I  have  lent  money  to  put  out 
children,  with  a  clause  which  makes  void  the  obli- 
gBtum  in  case  the  infant  dies  before  he  is  out  of  his 
qqprenticeship,*  by  which  means  the  kindred  and 
maiters  are  extremely  careful  of  breeding  him  to  in-t 
dostry,  that  he  may  repay  it  himself  by  his  labour, 
in  three  years'  journey-work  after  his  time  is  out, 
fcr  the  use  of  his  securities.      Opportunities  of  this 
kind  are  all  that  have  occurred  since  I  came  to  my 
estate;  but  I  assure  you  I  will  preserve  a  constant 
disposition  to  catch  at  all  the  occasions  I  can  to  pro- 
mote the  good  and  happiness  of  my  neighbourhood. 

"  But  give  me  leave  to  lay  before  you  a  little 
establishment  which  has  grown  out  of  my  past  life, 
that,  I  doubt  not,  will  administer  great  satisfaction 
to  me  in  that  part  of  it,  whatever  that  is,  which  is 
to  come. 

"  There  is  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  way  of  life 
to  which  a  man  has  been  educated,  which  I  know 
not  whether  it  would  not  be  faulty  to  overcome.  It 
is  like  a  partiality  to  the  interest  of  one's  o^vn  coun- 
try before  that  of  any  other  nation.  It  is  from  a 
habit  of  thinking,  grown  upon  me  from  my  youth 
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Bpent  in  anns^  that  I  have  ever  held  gentlemen ' 

have  preserved  modesty,  good-naturej  justice, 

humanity,  in  a  soldier's  life,  to  be  the  most  vain 

and  worthy  persons  of  the  human  race.     To 

through  imminent  dangers,  suffer   painful  wa 

ings,  frightful  alarms,  and  laborious  marcheflb 

the  greater  part  of  a  man's  time,  and  pass  the 

in  a  sobriety,  conformable  to  the  rules  of  the  i 

virtuous  civil  life,  is  a  merit  too  great  to  deserve 

treatip^ent  it  usually  meets  with  among  the  o 

part  of  the  world.     But  I  assure  you.  Sir,  y 

there  not  very  many  who  have  this  worth,  we  c 

never  have  seen  the  glorious  events  which  we  1 

in  our  days.     I  need  not  say  more  to  illustrate 

character  of  a  soldier,  than  to  tell  you  he  is  the 

contrary  to  him  you  observe  loud,  saucy,  and  € 

bearing,  in  a  red  coat  about  town.  But  I  was  g 

to  tell  you,  that,  in  honour  of  the  profession  of  a 

I  have  set  apart  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  a  1 

for  such  gentlemen  as  have  served  their  counti 

the  army,  and  will  please  from  time  to  time  V 

journ  all,  or  any  part  of  the  year,  at  Coverley.   i 

of  them  as  will  do  me  that  honour,  shall  find  ho 

servants,  and  all  things  necessary  for  their  ace 

modation  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  convenieno 

life  in  a  pleasant  various  country.      If  colonel  C 

perfelt*  be  in  town,  and  his  abilities  are  not 

ployed  another  way  in  the  service,  there  is  no 

would  be  more  welcome  here.     That  gentlen 

thoroiip:h  knowledge  in  his  profession,  together  i 

the  simplicity  of  his  manners  and  goodness  of 

heart,  would  induce  others  like  him  to  honour 

abode;  and  I  should  be  glad  my  acquaintance  vn 

*  Colonel  Camperfelt.  Spect.  in  folio.  A  fine  compUmf 
the  father  of  Uie  late  worthy  admiral  Kemponfclt,  who  was  dn 
«1  m  the  Royal  George  at  Spithead,  Aug.  89,  178«. 
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take  tiiemselves  to  be  invited  or  not^  as  their  cha« 
racters  have  an  affinity  to  his. 

"  I  would  have  all  my  friends  know,  that  they 
leed  not  fear^  though  I  am  become  a  country  gen- 
tteman,  I  will  trespass  against  their  temperance  aiid 
sobriety.  No,  Sir,  I  shall  retain  so  much  of  the 
good  sentiments  for  the  conduct  of  life,  which  we 
cultivated  in  each  other  at  our  dub,  as  to  contemn 
all  inordinate  pleasures;  but  particularly  remember, 
with  our  beloved  Tully,  that  the  dehght  in  food 
ooodsts  in  desire,  not  satiety.  They  who  most  pas- 
innately  pursue  pleasure  seldomest  arrive  at  it. 
^ffw  I  am  writing  to  a  philosopher,  I  cannot  for- 
besr  mentioning  the  satisraction  I  took  in  the  pas- 
nge  I  read  yesterday  in  the  same  Tully.  A  noble- 
num  of  Athens  made  a  compliment  to  Plato  the 
moniing  afiter  he  had  supped  at  his  house.  ^  Your 
entertainments  do  not  only  please  when  you  give 
them,  but  also  the  day  after.' 

"lam, 
"  My  worthy  friend, 
*'  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  WILLIAM   SENTRY." 
•  Ca?eriey-hall,  Nov.  16, 
**  Worcestershire.*' 

T 
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No.  545.    TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  26,  H 


Quin  potius  pacem  t^emam  pactotque  h^menau 
Exercemtu-^ 

▼IKG.  MW,  IT.  ft 

Let  us  in  bonds  of  lasting  peace  unite, 
And  celebrate  the  hymeneal  rite. 

I  CANNOT  but  think  the  followiiig  letter  60111 
emperor  of  China  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  propoa] 
coalition  of  the  Chinese  and  Roman  churchei^ 
be  acceptable  to  the  curious.  I  must  confSess,  I 
self  being  of  opinion  that  the  emperor  has  as  n 
authority  to  be  interpreter  to  him  he  pretenc 
expound,  as  the  pope  has  to  be  vicar  to  the  m 

Eerson  he  takes  upon  him  to  represent,  I  was  i 
ttle  pleased  with  their  treaty  of  alliance.  1^ 
Progress  the  negotiation  between  his  majest 
iome  and  his  holiness  of  China  makes,  as  we  ( 
writers  say  upon  subjects  where  we  are  at  a 
time  will  let  us  know.  In  the  mean  time,  f 
they  agree  in  the  fundamentals  of  power  and  an 
rity,  and  differ  only  in  matters  of  faith,  we  ma] 
pect  the  matter  will  go  on  without  difficulty. 

Copia  di  lettera  del  le  della  China  al  Papa,  ii 
pretata  dal  padre  s^etario  dell'  India  della  i 
pagnia  di  Giesu. 

A  TOI  BENEDETTO  80PRA  I  BENEDETTI  P.  P 
INTERPRETATOBE  GRANDE  DE  PONTIPK 
PASTORE  XMO^  DISPENSATORE  DEL*  OOLIO  ] 
BE  d'eUROPE,  CLEMENTE  XI. 
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*'  II  favorito  amico  di  Dio  Gioiiata  T*,  potentis- 
simo  sopra  tutti  i  poteutissimi  della  terra^  altissimo 
sopra  tutti  gl'altissinii  sotto  il  sole  e  la  luua^  che 
tooe  nella  sede  di  smeraldo  della  China  80pra  cento 
Malini  d'oroj  ad  interpretare  la  lingua  di  Dio  a  tutti 
i  descendenti  fedeli  a  Abramo^  che  de  la  vita  e  la 
iDorte  a  cento  quindici  regni^  ed  e  cento  settante 
inie^  scrive  con  la  penna  dello  struzzo  vergine^  e 
manda  salute  ed  accresimento  di  vecchiezza. 

''  Essendo  arrivato  il  tempo  in  cui  il  fiore  della 
mle  uostro  gioventu  deve  maturare  i  frutti  della 
loitra  vectuezza^  e  confoKare  con  quell'  i  desi- 
lierii  de  i  populi  nostri  divoti^  e  propagare  il  seme 
di  Qoella  pianta  che  deve  proteggerli,  habbiamo  sta- 
Uhto  d'accompagnarci  con  una  vergine  eccelsa  ed 
aaiorosa  allattata  alia  mamella  dcUa  leonessa  forte  e 
(Ui*  agnella  mansueta.    Percio  essendoci  stato  figu- 
nto  lempre  il  vostro  populo  Europeo  Romano  per 
new  di  donne  invitte,  i  forte^  e  caste  ;  allongiamo 
k  nostra  mano  potente^  a  stringere  una  di  loro^  e 
^[oeBta  sara  una  vostra  nipote^  o  nipote  di  qualche  al« 
trograri  sacerdote  Latino^  che   sia  quardata  dall', 
oediio  dritto  di  Dio^  sara  seminata  in  lei  I'autorita 
fiSaira^  la  fedelta  d'Esther^  e  la  sapienza  di  Abba ; 
bi  vi^liamo  con  Tocchio  che  guarda  il  cielo^  e  la 
torra,  e  con  la  bocca  della  conchiglia  che  si  pasce 
ddla  ruggiada  del  matino.     La  sua  eta  non  passi  du- 
eento  corsi  della  luna^  la  sua  statura  si  alta  quanto 
It  ^ioca  dritta  del  grano  vcrde,  e  la  sua  grossezza 
(joanto  un  manipolo  di  grauo  secco.     Noi  la  manda- 
lemmo  a  vestire  per  li  nostri  mandatici  ambascia- 
dori^  e  chi  la  conduranno  a  noi,  e  noi  incontraremroo 
dla  riva  del  fiume  grande  facendola  salire  sue  nostro 
eocchio.     Ella  potra  adorare  appresso  di  noi  il  suo 
Ko,  con  venti  quatro  altre  a  suo  ellezzione  e  potra 
cintare  con  loro,  come  la  tottora  alia  primavera. 

VOL.  XI.  II 
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^'  Sodis&ndo  noi  padre  e  amico  noeti 
nostra  brama^  sarete  caggione  di  iinirc  in 
amicitia  cotesti  vostri  regni  d'Europa  all  ] 
minante  imperio^  e  si  abbracciranno  le  vo 
come  I'edera  abbraccia  la  pianta ;  e  noi 
spargeremo  del  nostro  seme  reale  in  ootesi 
cei^  riscaldando  i  letti  di  vostri  prindpioo 
amoroso  delle  nostre  amazoni^  d'alcune  de 
nostri  mandatici  ambasciadori  vi  portenu 
miglianza  dipinte. 

'*  Vi  confirmiamo  ditenere  in  pace  le  due 
liffiose  famiglie  delli  missionarii  gli'  figlioli  < 
e  u  bianchi  e  neri  figlioli  di  Dominico^  il  cui 
degl'  uni  e  d^l'  altri  ci  serve  di  scorta  nel 
gimento  e  di  lume  ad  interpretare  le  divi 
come  appuncto  fa  lume  I'i^lio  che  si  getta 

*'  In  tanto  alzandoci  dal  nostro  trono  p< 
darvi,  vidi  chiariamo  nostro  congiunto  e  oa 
ed  ordiniamo  che  questo  foglio  sia  s^nato 
segno  imperiale  della  nostra  citta^  capo  di 
il  quinto  giomo  della  terza  lunatione  Tani 
del  nostro  imperio. 

^'  Sigillo  e  un  sole  nelle  cui  faccia  e  am 
della  luna  ed  intorno  tra  i  raggi  vi  sono  ti 
cune  spada. 

''Dico  il  traduttore  che  secondo  il  oera 
questo  lettere  e  recedentissimo  specialmen 
scritto  con  la  penna  dello  struzzo-vergii 
quelle  non  sogliosi  scrivere  quei  re  che  le 
Dio  e  SCTivendo  a  qualche  altro  principe  d 
la  maggior  finezza  che  usino,  e  scrivergli  o 
na  del  pavone." 


A  letter  from  the  emperor  of  China  to  1 
interpreted  by  a  father  Jesuit,  secreta 
Indies. 
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TO  TOU  BLESSED  ABOVE  THE  BLESSED^  GREAT  EM- 
PEBOB  OF  BISHOPS  AND  PASTOR  OF  CHRISTIANS^ 
DISPENSER  OF  THE  OIL  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  EU- 
BOPB,  CLEMENT  XI. 

"  The  ^Avourite  friend  of  God^  Gionatta  the  Vllth^ 
tiie  most  powerful  above  the  most  powerful  of  the 
evth,  highest  above  the  highest  under  the  sun  and 
noon,  who  sits  on  a  throne  of  emerald  of  China^  above 
100  steps  of  goldj  to  interpret  the  language  of  Gt)d 
to  the  raithfulj  and  who  gives  life  and  death  to  115 
kiiij^doins^and  170  islands;  he  writes  with  the  quill  of 
a  TUgin  ostrich^  and  sends  health  and  increase  of  old 

"  Being  arrived  at  the  time  of  our  age  in  which  the 
flofwer  of  our  royal  youth  ought  to  ripen  into  fruit 
towards  old  age>  to  comfort  therewith  the  desire  of 
our  devoted  people^  and  propagate  the  seed  of  that 
pihnt  which  must  protect  them ;  we  have  determine 
ed  to  accompany  ourselves  with  a  high  amorous  vir- 
gin^ suckled  at  the  breast  of  a  wild  lioness  and  a 
meek  lamb;  and,  imagining  with  ourselves  that  your 
European  Roman  people  is  the  father  of  many  un- 
ecmqnerable  and  cnaste  ladies,  we  stretch  out  our 

rrerfiil  arm  to  embrace  one  of  them,  and  she  shall 
one  of  your  nieces,  or  the  niece  of  some  other 
great  Latm  priest,  the  darling  of  God's  right  eye. 
Let  the  authority  of  Sarah  be  sown  in  her,  the  fide- 
lity of  Esther,  and  the  wisdom  of  Abba.  We  would 
We  her  eye  like  that  of  a  dove,  which  may  look  upon 
kaven  and  earth,  with  the  mouth  of  a  shell  fish  to 
fed  upon  the  dew  of  the  morning :  her  age  must 
Bot  exceed  200  courses  of  the  moon  ;  let  her  stature 
fe  equal  to  that  of  an  ear  of  green  corn,  and  her  girth 
&  handful. 
"Wc  will  send  our  mandarins  ambassadors  to 

ii2 
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dothe  her.  and  to  oondnct 

meet  her  on  the  bank  of  the] 

to  leap  up  into  our  charioC 

ship  her  own  God.  together 

gins  of  her  own  choosing; 

them  as  the  turtle  in  the  spr 

"  Yon.  O  father  and  fnen 

our  desire,  may  be  an  nccasi 

tnal  friendship  oar  high  emp 

kingdtiocs.  and  we  may  embr 

embraces  the  tree :  and  we  o 

Toyal  bl'icd  into  your  pryvvina 

TOUT  princes  with  the  amoro 

the  resemblhsff  picture?  of  « 

mandsrizzs  STl^;'.<s^^^■^<  shall 

*'  We  exh«t  yoc  to  keep 
gicQS  famiif^  r<f  ir.:«Niocane 
mtfcs.  arZ  tre  wr.rt-e  ^nd  U 
diat  lie  0:1:11*-:!,  l>xh  f/{  the 
serve  as  a  srrd^  \o  tl<  ir  fca* 
t»iT:terT-T«  tlr  divide  ^w.  a: 
pr:i£:ir^:s  Iic^t- 

"  T'-  i-->- cl"  n-f .  •^*  7i>iz:z  ' 

b?*^*  T.:'2.  'W~r  Ce^liT**  'J"-'-  ''f 
-.-  -  ..1. 

l^r^  ■sc^T^t':,  iz.  •:c:r:: — C  czz 
tie  ei^th  -.- Ji7  --f  zjl-:  :lir£  ! 


friTs:  KTr**   <5.-~. 
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Omtua  jmlefacienda,  lU  ne  quid  omnino  quod  venditor 
tor  ignoret. 


Every  thing  should  be  fairly  told,  that  the  buyer  may  : 
rant  of  any  thing  which  tiie  seller  knows. 

It  gives  me  very  great  scandal  to  observ 
ever  I  go,  how  much  skill,  in  buying  all  i 
goods,  there  is  necessary  to  defend  your 
being  cheated  in  whatever  you  see  expose 
My  reading  makes  such  a  strong  imprest 
me,  that  I  should  think  myself  a  cheat  in 
if  I  should  translate  any  thing  from  anothi 
and  not  acknowledge  it  to  my  readers.  I  u 
from  common  report,  that  Mr.  Gibber  y 
ducing  a  French  play  upon  our  stage,  aac 
myself  concerned  to  let  the  town  know  whs 
and  what  foreign  *.  When  I  came  to  the 
I  found  the  house  so  partial  to  one  of  theix 
ternity,  that  they  gave  every  thing  whidi 
such  grace,  emphasis,  and  force  in  their  a< 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  make  any  judj;em( 
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sed,  and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  play  artful  and 
rprismg.  We  authors  do  not  much  relish  the  en- 
nvonrs  of  players  in  this  kind^  but  have  the  same 
idain  as  physicians  and  lawyers  have  when  attor- 
s  and  apothecaries  give  advice.  Gibber  himself 
k  the  liberty  to  tell  me,  that  he  expected  I  would 
him  justice^  and  allow  the  play  well  prepared  for 
s  spectators^  whatever  it  was  for  his  readers.  He 
ded  very  many  particulars  not  uncurious  concern- 
g  the  manner  of  taking  an  audience^  and  laying 
ut  not  only  for  their  superficial  applause,  but  also 
r  insinuating  into  their  affections  and  passions,  by 
cartful  management  of  the  look,  voice,  and  gesture 
the  speaker.  I  could  not  but  consent  that  llhe  He- 
ie  Daughter  appeared  in  the  rehearsal  a  moving 
tertainment  wrought  out  of  a  great  and  exemplary 
toe. 

The  advantages  of  action,  show,  and  dress,  on  these 
»sions,  are  allowable,  because  the  merit  consists 
being  capable  of  imposing  upon  us  to  our  advan- 
^  and  entertainment.  All  that  I  was  going  to  say 
nt  the  honesty  of  an  author  in  the  sale  of  his  ware 
a,  that  he  ought  to  own  all  that  he  had  borrowed 
m  others,  and  lay  in  a  clear  light  all  that  he  gives 
1  spectators  for  their  money,  with  an  account  of 
s  first  manufacturers.  But  I  intended  to  give  the 
tare  of  this  day  upon  the  common  and  prostituted 
liaYiour  of  traders  in  ordinary  commerce.  The 
ilosopher  made  it  a  rule  of  trade,  that  your  profit 
At  to  be  the  common  profit ;  and  it  is  unjust  to 
uce  any  step  towards  gain,  wherein  the  gain  of 
en  those  to  whom  you  sell  is  not  also  consulted, 
man  may  deceive  himself  if  he  thinks  fit,  but  he 
no  better  than  a  cheat  who  sells  any  thing  with- 
it  telling  the  exceptions  against  it,  as  well  as  what 
>  to  be  said  to  its  advantage.  The  scandalous  abuse 
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of  language  and  hardening  of  conscience^  which  jmj 
be  observed  every  day  in  going  from  one  place  to  aop 
other^is  what  makes  a  whole  city^  to  an  anprejudioHl 
eye^  a  den  of  thieves.  It  was  no  small  jpIeaBiire  t| 
me^  for  this  reason,  to  remark,  as  I  passed  by  Coniliill 
that  the  shop  of  that  worthy,  honest,  thcmdi  latdj 
unfortunate  citizen,  Mr.  Jolm  Morton,  so  weuknm 
in  the  linen  trade,  is  fitting  up  anew.  Since  a  man  Im 
been  in  a  distressed  condition,  it  ought  to  be  a  gmt 
satisfaction  to  have  passed  through  it  in  such  aBMB- 
ner  as  not  to  have  lost  the  friendship  of  those  wb 
suffered  with  him,  but  to  receive  an  nonooiaUet^ 
knowledgement  of  his  honesty  from  those  very  penoM 
to  whom  the  law  had  consigned  his  estate. 

The  misfortune  of  this  citizen  is  like  to  provcfof  i 
very  general  advantage  to  those  who  shall  deal  wiA 
him  hereafter ;  for  the  stock  with  which  he  now  Mil 
lip,  being  the  loan  of  his  friends,  he  cannot  exam 
that  to  the  hazards  of  giving  credit,  but  enters  uita 
a  ready-money  trade,  by  which  means  he  will  bodi 
buy  and  sell  tne  best  and  cheapest.  He  imposes  nptt    ^ 
himself  a  rule  of  affixing  the  value  of  eadi  piece  he    j 
sells,  to  the  piece  itself;  so  that  the  most  ignoiaat   ^ 
servant  or  chud  will  be  as  good  a  buyer  at  his  shop    \ 
as  the  most  skilful  in  the  trade.     For  all  which,  jot    \ 
have  all  his  hopes  and  fortune  for  your  security.  Te 
encourage  dealing  after  this  way,  there  is  not  only  the 
avoiding  the  most  in£imous  guilt  in  ordinary  barto- 
ing ;  but  this  observation,  that  he  who  buys  with 
ready  money  saves  as  much  to  his  family  as  the  stite 
exacts  out  of  his  land  for  the  security  and  service  nf 
his  country ;  that  is  to  say,  in  plain  tlnglish,  sixteea 
will  do  as  much  as  twenty  shillings. 

I 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^  I 

*'  My  heart  is  so  swelled  with  grateful  sentiments      j 
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account  of  some  favours  which  I  have  lately  re- 
ved,  that  I  must  beg  leave  to  give  tliem  utterance 
longst  the  crowd  of  other  anonymous  correspond- 
to;  and  writing;  I  hope^  will  be  as  great  a  relief  to 
rfinced  silence^as  it  is  your  natural  taciturnity.  My 
Booiu  benefiEUStor  will  not  suffer  me  to  speak  to  him 
my  terms  of  acknowledgement^  but  ever  treats  me 
if  06  had  the  greatest  obligations^  and  uses  me  with 
btinction  t^t  is  not  to  be  expected  from  one  so 
ich  my  superior  in  fortune^  years,  and  understand- 
^  Hfi  insinuates^  as  if  I  had  a  certain  right  to  his 
roure,  from  some  merit  which  his  particular  indul- 
nee  to  me  has  discovered ;  but  that  is  only  a  beau- 
nl  artifice  to  lessen  the  pain  an  honest  mind  feels 
receiving  obligations  when  there  is  no  probability 
returning  them. 

*  A  gift  is  doubled  when  accompanied  with  such  a 
licacy  of  address :  but  what  to  me  gives  it  an  in- 
pressible  value^  is  its  coming  from  the  man  I  most 
eem  in  the  world.  It  pleases  me  indeed^  as  it  is 
advantage  and  addition  to  my  fortune ;  but  when 
muider  it  is  an  instance  of  that  good  man's  friend- 
ip,  it  overjoys,  it  transports  me :  I  look  on  it  with 
over's  eye,  and  no  longer  regard  the  gift,  but  the 
ad  that  gave  it.  For  my  friendship  is  so  entirely 
Klof  any  gainful  views,  that  it  often  gives  me  pain 
think  it  should  have  been  chargeable  to  him ;  and  I 
iinot  at  some  melancholy  hours  help  doing  his  ge- 
rosity  the  injury  of  fearing  it  should  cool  on  this 
count,  and  that  the  last  favour  might  be  a  sort  of 
gacy  of  a  departing  friendship. 

"  I  confess  these  fears  seem  very  groundless  and 
njust,  but  you  must  forgive  them  to  the  apprehen- 
ion  of  one  possessed  of  a  great  treasure,  who  is 
righted  at  the  most  distant  shadow  of  danger. 

"  Since  I  have  thus  far  opened  my  heart  to  you. 
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I  will  not  conceal  the  secret  satisfaction  I  fed  tb 
of  knowing  the  goodness  of  my  friend  will  not  be 
rewarded.  I  am  pleased  with  thinking  the  pn 
dence  of  the  Almighty  hath  sufficient  blessuuB 
store  for  him^  and  will  certainly  discharge  the  df 
though  1  am  not  made  the  &appy  instrameBt 
doing  it. 

^^  However,  nothing  in  my  power  shall  be  wi 
ing  to  show  my  gratitude ;  I  will  make  it  the  h 
ness  of  my  life  to  thank  him ;  and  shall  esteem,  ii 
to  him,  those  my  best  friends  who  give  me  the  gn 
est  assistance  in  this  good  work.  Printing  thisle 
would  be  some  little  instance  of  my  gratitade;  > 
your  £Eivour  herein  will  very  much  oblige 

^^  Your  most  humble  servant,  &c. 

"Not.  84."  '^'W.C. 
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Si  vmbius,  HH  monstrataradicevd  herbA 
Nanfiaret  levmstjvgerei  radice  vd  herbd 

HOR.  EPisT.  ii.  2. 149. 

Suppose  you  had  a  wound,  and  one  that  showed 
An  heib^  which  you  apply'd,  but  found  no  good ; 
Would  you  be  fond  ot  this,  increase  your  pun, 
And  use  the  fruitless  remedy  again  ? 

CSSSCH. 

r  11  very  difficult  to  praise  a  man  without  putting 
a  out  (n  countenance.  My  following  correroondent 
I  found  out  this  uncommon  art,  and,  together  with 
I  firiends,  has  celebrated  some  of  my  speculations 
%r  such  a  concealed  but  diverting  manner,  that  if 
f  of  my  readers  think  I  am  to  blame  in  publish- 
\  my  own  commendations,  they  will  allow  I  should 
re  deserved  their  censure  as  much,  had  I  suppress^* 
the  humour  in  which  they  are  conveyed  to  me. 

"  SIR, 

^'  I  AM  often  in  a  private  assembly  of  wits  of  both 
&es^  where  we  generally  descant  upon  your  specu- 
ions,  or  upon  the  subjects  on  which  you  have 
ated.  We  were  last  Tuesday  talking  of  those  two 
lumes  which  you  have  lately  published.  Some 
are  commending  one  of  your  papers,  and  some  an- 
ber ;  and  there  was  scarce  a  single  person  in  the 
mpany  that  had  not  a  ^vourite  speculation.  Upon 
is  a  man  of  wit  and  learning  told  us,  he  thought 
"Would  not  foe  amiss  if  we  paid  the  Spectator  the 
one  compliment  that  is  often  made  in  our  public 
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prints  to  Sir  William  Rcad^  Dr.  Grants  Mr.  Moor 
the  apothecary^  and  other  eminent  physicians^  when 
it  is  usual  for  the  patients  to  publi^  the  cures  wlnA  ' 
have  been  made  upon  them^  and  the  several  distenh 
pers  under  which  they  laboured.  The  proposal  took; 
and  the  lady  where  we  visited  having  the  two  lot 
volumes  in  large  paper  interleaved  for  her  own  pri- 
vate use^  ordered  them  to  be  brought  down  and  laid 
in  the  window^  whither  every  one  in  the  oompaijr  ^ 
retired^  and  writ  down  a  particular  advertisemeiitiB 
the  style  and  phrase  of  the  like  ingenious  oompoB- 
tions  which  we  frequently  meet  with  at  the  end  rf 
our  newspapers.  When  we  had  finished  our  wAt 
we  read  tnem  with  a  sreat  deal  of  mirth  at  the  fn^ 
side^  and  agreed  nemme  cofUradicente,  to  get  thm 
transcribed^  and  sent  to  the  Spectator.  ThejRods- 
man  who  made  the  proposal  entered  the  fofunriig 
advertisement  before  the  title-page^  after  whid  Ae 
rest  succeeded  in  order. 

'  Remedium  efficax  et  universum ;  or,  an  efiectod 
remedy  adapted  to  all  capacities ;  showing  how  aaj 
person  may  cure  himself  of  ill-nature^  pride^  V^' 
spleen^  or  any  other  distemper  incident  to  thehnmiB 
system,  with  an  easy  way  to  know  when  the  infec- 
tion is  upon  him.  This  panacea  is  as  innocent  ii 
bread,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  requires  no  confine- 
ment. It  has  not  its  equal  in  the  universe,  asabmi- 
dance  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  throughout  dtf 
kingdom  have  experienced. 

'  N  B.     No  family  ought  to  be  without  it' 

^*  Over  the  two  Spectators  on  jealousy,  being  the  tw» 
first  in  the  tnird  volume.     Nos'.  170,  171« 

'  I  William  Crazy,  aged  threescore  and  seven,  hatiflf 
been  for  several  years  afliicted  with  uneasy  doote 
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in,  and  vapours^  occasioned  by  the  youth  and 
mty.of  Mary  my  wife^aged  twenty-five>  do  hereby^ 
r  the  benefit  of  the  pubHc^  give  notice^  that  I  have 
and  great  relief  from  the  two  following  doses^  hav- 
f  tEiSiea  them  two  mornings  together  with  a  dish 
;  chocolate.     Witness  my  hand^'  &c 

*  For  the  Benefit  of  the  Poor. 

'  In  diarity  to  such  as  are  troubled  with  the  dis- 
n  of  levee-hunting,  and  are  forced  to  seek  their 
Read  every  morning  at  the  chamber-doors  of  great 
m,  1,  A.  B.  do  testify  that  for  many  years  past  I 
boored  under  this  €e»hionable  distemper,  but  was 
md  of  it  by  a  remedy  which  I  bought  of  Mrs. 
kldwin^  contained  in  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  marked 
fti  193,  where  any  one  may  be  provided  with  the 
ne  remedy  at  the  price  of  a  single  penny.' 

'Anin&llible  cure  for  hypochondriac  melancholy, 
<K.  173,  184,  191,  203,  209,  221,  233,  235,  239, 
15, 247>  251. 
'Probatum  est,'  '  charles  easy.' 

'I  Christopher  Query,  having  been  troubled  with 
aertain  distemper  in  my  tongue,  which  showed  it- 
If  in  impertinent  and  superfluous  interrogatories, 
ve  not  asked  one  unnecessary  question  since  my 
nual  of  the  prescription  marked  No.  228.' 

'  The  Britannic  Beautifier  *,  being  an  essay  on 

odesty.   No.  231,  which  gives  such  a  delightful 

ashing  colour  to  the  cheeks  of  those  that  are  white 

pale,  that  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  a  na- 

*  Translated  from  the  advertisement  of  the  Red  Bavarian  Li- 
Mr.    Spec,  in  folio,  No.  545. 
VOL.  XI.  K  K 
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tural  fine  complexion^  nor  perceired  to  be  ardficU 
by  the  nearest  friend^  is  nothing  of  painty  or  indie 
least  hurtful.  It  renders  the  face  deu^tfiilly  hnt 
some^  is  not  subject  to  be  rubbed  off^  and  cannot  k 
paralleled  by  eitiber  wash^  powder^  cosmetic,  &&  It 
is  certainly  the  best  beautifier  in  the  world, 

*  MARTHA  OliOWWOBX/ 

'  I  Samuel  Self>  of  the  parish  of  St.  James's,  liar^ 
ing  a  constitution  which  naturally  abonndB  ividi 
acids,  made  use  of  a  paper  of  directions  mailcedNti 
177>  recommending  a  healthful  exercise  called  gool* 
nature,  and  have  found  it  a  most  excellent  swwteMr 
of  the  blood.' 

'  Whereas  I,  Elisabeth  Rainbow,  was  tmbkl 
with  that  distemper  in  my  head,  which  abontajMr 
ago  was  pretty  epidemical  among  the  ladies,  and  dii* 
covered  itself  in  the  colour  of  their  hoods ;  hsfiig 
made  use  of  the  doctor's  cephalic  tincture,  wlndi  m 
exhibited  to  the  public  in  one  of  his  last  year's  piftf% 
I  recovered  in  a  very  few  days.' 

*  I  George  Gloom,  have  for  a  long  time  htm 
troubled  with  the  spleen,  and  being  amriaed  by  Wf 
friends  to  put  myseu  into  a  course  of  Steele,  dldftr 
that  end  make  use  of  remedies  conveyed  to  me  SBW* 
ral  mornings,  in  short  letters  from  the  hands  of  At 
invisible  doctor.  They  were  marked  at  the  bottMB 
Nathaniel  Henroost,  Alice  Threadneedle,  RdMB9 
Nettletop,  Tom  Loveless,  Mary  Meanwell,  TImmi 
Smoaky,  Anthony  Freeman,  Tom  M^got,  RmliA 
Spritely,  &c.  which  have  had  so  good  an  eflfeet  vfB 
me,  that  I  now  find  myself  cheerful,  lightsome,  wai 
easy ;  and  therefore,  do  recommend  them  to  all  sack 
as  labour  under  the  same  distemper/" 
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Not  having  room  to  insert  all  the  advertisements 
lUch  were  sent  me^  I  have  only  picked  out  some  few 
£pom  the  third  volume^  reserving  the  fourth  for  an- 
other opportunity. 

0 
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Vkm  nemo  sine  fuucUur :  cpiimus  iBe  est, 
Qm  mimmis  urgghir./^' 

HOR.  SAT.  i.  S.  68. 

Tbere*f  none  but  has  some  fiuilt ;  and  he's  the  best, 
Host  Yirtuous  he^  that's  spotted  with  the  least. 

CREECH. 
'*  MR.  8PSCTAT0R, 

^  I  HAVE  read  this  day's  paper  with  a  great  deal 
tf  pleasure,  and  could  ^end  you  an  account  of  several 
wire  and  antidotes  in  your  third  volume,  which 
Jwu  correspondents  have  not  taken  notice  of  in  their 
«lvertisements ;  and  at  the  same  time  must  own  to 
JDQ,  that  I  have  seldom  seen  a  shop  furnished  with 
ttch  a  variety  of  medicaments,  and  in  whidi  there  are 
&wer  scmorincs.     The  severed  vehicles  you  have  in- 
vmted  tar  conveying  your  unacceptable  truths  to  us. 
Ire  what  I  most  particularly  admire,  as  I  am  afraid 
ihey  are  secrets  which  will  die  with  you.     I  do  not 
ina  that  any  of  your  critical  essays  are  taken  notice 
of  in  this  paper,  notwithstanding  I  look  upon  them 
to  be  excellent  cleansers  of  the  brain,  and  could 
^venture  to  superscribe  them  with  an  advertisement 
which  I  have  lately  seen  in  one  of  our  newspapers, 
wherein  there  is  an  account  given  of  a  sovereign  re- 
medy for  restoring  the  taste  to  all  such  person  whose 
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palates  have  been  vitiated  by  distempers^  nnwluik* 
some  food^  or  any  the  like  occasions.  But  to  kt  fil 
the  allusion^  notwithstanding  your  criticisiiis,  ol 
particularly  the  candour  which  you  have  disoovadl 
m  them^  are  not  the  least  taking  part  of  yoor  wiAm, 
I  find  your  opinion  concerning  poetical  justice^  nit 
is  expressed  m  the  first  part  of  your  fortieth  Spee* 
tator^  is  controverted  by  some  eminent  critics ;  nl 
as  you  now  seem^  to  our  great  grief  of  heart  to  h 
winding  up  your  bottoms^  I  hoped  you  would  hoi 
enlarged  a  little  upon  that  subject.  It  is  indeed^  iMi 
a  single  paragraph  in  your  works,  and  I  believe  IImm 
who  have  read  it  with  the  same  attention  I  havedoM! 
will  think  there  is  nothing  to  be  objected  againrt  it 
I  have,  however,  drawn  up  some  additioiud  aigA 
ments  to  strengthen  the  opinion  which  you  havetM 
delivered,  having  endeavoured  to  go  to  the  bottom  i 
that  matter,  which  you  may  either  publish  or  Hp 
press  as  you  think  fit. 

'^  Horace  in  mymotto  says,  that  all  men  are  vidoH 
and  that  they  diner  from  one  another  only  as  liff 
are  more  or  less  so.  Boileau  has  given  the  same  ae 
count  of  our  wisdom,  as  Horace  has  of  our  virtue: 

Terns  les  hommes  sontfous,  ett  malgrelous  leurs  somtt 
N'e  difflh'erU  entre  eux  que  du  jyltts  et  du  moins, 

^'  All  men,"  says  he,  ''  are  fools,  and,  in  spite  of  thd 
endeavours  to  the  contrary,  differ  from  one  anotki 
only  as  they  are  more  or  less  so." 

"  Two  or  three  of  the  old  Greek  poets  have  df* 
the  same  turn  to  a  sentence  which  describes  theltff 
piness  of  man  in  this  life : 

''  That  man  is  most  happy  who  is  the  least  miiW*' 
ble."     It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  unentertaining  to  tfce 
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folite  reader  to  observe  how  these  three  beautiful 
Knteuoes  are  formed  upon  different  subjects  by  the 
me  way  of  thinking ;  but  I  shall  return  to  the  first 
of  them. 

''  Our  goodness  bein^  of  a  comparative  and  not  an 
ibidlnte  nature^  there  is  none  who  in  strictness  can 
be  called  a  virtuous  man.     Every  one  has  in  him  a 
ntand  alloy^  though  one  may  be  fuller  of  dross  than 
toother :  for  this  reason  I  cannot  think  it  right  to 
ntzodnce  a  perfect  or  a  faultless  man  upon  the  stage ; 
90t  ooly  because  such  a  character  is  improper  to  move 
cmpeasion^  but  because  there  is  no  such  a  thing  in 
niture.    This  might  probably  be  one  reason  why  the 
Spectator  in  one  of  his  papers  took  notice  of  that  late 
ttvented  term  called  poetical  justice^  and  the  wrong 
sotions  into  which  it  has  led  some  tragic  writers. 
Tile  most  perfect  man  has  vices  enough  to  draw  down 
ponishments  upon  his  head^  and  to  justify  Provi- 
dence in  regard  to  any  miseries  that  may  befall  him. 
fv  this  reason  I  cannot  think  but  that  the  instruc- 
tion and  moral  are  much  finer^  where  a  man  who  is 
virtuous  in  the  main  of  his  character  falls  into  dis- 
tress, and  sinks  under  the  blows  of  fortune  at  the  end 
of  a  tragedy,  than  when  he  is  represented  as  happy 
«nd  triumphant.   Such  an  example  corrects  the  inso- 
Joice  of  human  nature,  softens  the  mind  of  the  be- 
Wder  with  sentiments  of  pity  and  compassion,  com- 
mits him  under  his  own  private  affliction,  and  teaches 
Inn  not  to  judge  of  men's  virtues  by  their  successes. 
I  cannot  think  of  one  real  hero  in  all  antiquity  so  far 
ftused  above  human  infirmities,  that  he  might  not  be 
yery  naturally  represented  in  a  tragedy  as  plunged 
in  misfortunes  and  calamities.     The  poet  may  still 
flnd  out  some  prevailing  passion  or  indiscretion  in 
his  character,  and  show  it  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
*nfficiently  acquit  the  gods  of  any  injustice  in  his  suf- 
feings.     For,  as  Horace  observes  in  my  text,  the 
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best  man  k  faulty^  though  not  in  so  great  a  degM 
as  those  whom  we  generally  call  vicums  men* 

^^  If  such  a  strict  poetical  justice^  as  some  getadB" 
men  insist  upon^  were  to  be  observed  in  iSm  fltf 
there  is  no  manner  of  reason  why  it  sluNildi  aot  a* 
tend  to  heroic  poetry  as  well  as  tragedy.  But  m 
find  it  so  little  observed  in  Homer,  mat  his  AcUki 
is  placed  in  the  greatest  point  of  glory  and  ailMei% 
though  his  character  is  morally  vicious,  and  oidyiiK 
etica&y  good,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase  of  oar  amn 
critics.  The  .£neid  is  filled  with  innocent  nnhoff 
persons.  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  Lausua  and  Vum 
come  all  to  unfortunate  ends.  The  poet  takes  aolhi 
in  particular,  that,  in  the  sacking  of  Tr<^,  Biphm 
fell  who  was  the  most  just  man  among  the  TnfHi^ 

—  CadU  et  Bipheusjvaiismnui  wniut 
Quijuit  in  Teucris,  et  $ervantudm'us  aqui  : 
JDiis  aUter  vitum,'^  mk,  8. 411^ 

and  that  Pantheus  could  neither  be  preserved  bj  Ui 
transcendent  piety  nor  by  the  holy  nllets  of  Apolk^ 
whose  priest  he  was. 

— Nisc  te  tua  plurimaf  Panthetif 
Labentem  pietas,  nee  jipolHnU  in/via  texU, 

i6.tf9. 

I  might  here  mention  the  practice  of  ancient  truic 
poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  as  this  particubr 
is  touched  upon  in  the  paper  above  mentioned,  I  shall 
pass  it  over  in  silence.  I  could  produce  passages 
out  of  Aristotle  in  favour  of  my  opinion ;  and  if  itt  - 
one  place  he  says  that  an  absolutely  virtuous  ms* 
should  not  be  represented  as  unhappy,  this  does  vsk 
justify  any  one  who  shall  think  fit  to  bring  in  tf  j 
absolutely  virtuous  man  upon  the  stage.  Those  wlw 
are  acquainted  with  that  author's  way  of  writii^ 
know  very  well,  that,  to  take  the  whole  extent  « 
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Ui  8obJ6Ct  into  his  divisions  of  it^  he  often  makes 
IK  of  such  cases  as  are  imaginary^  and  not  reducible 
Id  practice.  He  himself  declares  that  such  tragedies 
M  ended  unhappily  bore  away  the  prize  in  theatrical 
ettteiitions>£ram  tiiose  which  ended  happily;  and  for 
Aefbrtieth  speculation^  which  I  am  now  considering^ 
M  it  has  given  reasons  why  these  are  more  apt  to 
|kMe  an  audience^  so  it  only  proves  that  these  arc 
IBurally  preferable  to  the  other^  though  at  the  same 
hue  it  afinns  that  many  excellent  tragedies  have  and 
Mqr  he  written  in  both  kinds. 

*'  I  shall  conclude  with  observing^  that  though  the 
B^eetator  abovementioned  is  so  far  against  the  rule  of 
poetioal  justice^  as  to  affirm  that  good  men  may  meet 
*idi  an  unhappy  catastrophe  in  tragedy^  it  does  not 
mf  that  ill  men  may  go  off  unpunished.  The  reason 
(r  this  distinction  is  very  plain ;  namely^  because  the 
beat  of  men  are  vicious  enough  to  justify  Providence 
br  any  misfortunes  and  afflictions  which  may  befall 
them;  but  there  are  many  men  so  criminal  that  they 
Gm  have  no  claim  or  pretence  to  happiness.  The 
i^it  of  men  may  deserve  punishment^  but  the  worst 
ivaea  cannot  deserve  happiness." 

"Nov.  27, 1712." 
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i|r^-  i}ij  Had  been  engaged^  and  at  the  same  time 

gg  ' :  ^  up  to  me  abundance  of  those  lucky  hits, 

1^1  i  J!  ^  another  time  he  would  have  called  pieoefl 

^tii-V!  fortune ;  but  in  the  temper  of  mind  he  was 

liHrtYj  termed  them  mercies,  favours  of  Provide 

^t'r j  blessings  upon  an  honest  industry.     '  Now 

■Si  w  '  you  must  know,  my  good  friend,  I  am  m 

consider  myself  as  creditor  and  debtor,  tha 
state  my  accounts  after  the  same  mannei 

fird  to  neaveii  and  my  own  soul.  In  this,  o 
look  upon  the  debtor  side,  I  find  such  inn 
articles,  that  I  want  arithmetic  to  cast  tl 
but  when  I  look  upon  the  creditor  side,  1 1 
more  than  blank  paper.  Now,  though  I 
well  satisfied  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  In 
accounts  with  my  Maker,  I  am  resolved  lu 
turn  all  my  future  endeavours  th^t  way.  *! 
not  therefore  be  surprised,  my  frieno,  if 
that  I  am  betaking  myself  to  a  morethou^ 
of  life,  and  if  I  meet  you  no  more  in  this  p] 
I  oQuld  not  but  approve  so  good  a  reaolnl 
withstanding  the  loss  I  shall  sufiler  by  it. 
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bufiiiiessy  and  repeated  to  me  one  of  my  own 
pf  that  ^  a  merchant  has  never  enough  till  he 
t  a  little  more ;'  I  can  now  inform  you^  that 
is  one  in  the  world  who  thinks  he  has  enough, 
I  determined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  ufe 
\  eiyoyment  of  what  he  has.  Yon  know  me  so 
that  I  need  not  tell  you  I  mean^  by  the  enj(^- 
of  my  possessions^  the  making  of  them. useful 
pabbc  As  the  greatest  part  of  my  estate  has 
hitherto  of  an  unsteady  and  volatile  nature, 
'  tost  up(m  seas  or  fluctuating  in  funds,  it  is 
ixed  and  settled  in  substantial  acres  and  tene- 
b  I  have  removed  it  from  the  uncertainty  of 
^  winds,  and  waves,  and  disposed  of  it  in  a  con- 
Ue  purchase.  This  will  give  me  great  op« 
oity  of  being  charitable  in  my  way,  that  is,  in 
I  my  poor  neighbours  to  work,  and  giving  them 
nirtabie  subsistence  out  of  their  own  industry. 
urdens,  my  fish-ponds,  my  arable  and  pasture 
Ab,  shall  be  my  several  hospitals,  or  rather 
looses,  in  which  I  propose  to  maintain  a  great 
indigent  persons,  who  are  now  starving  in  my 
[lourhood.  I  have  got  a  fine  spread  of  improve- 
lands,  and  in  my  own  thoughts  am  already 
bins  up  some  of  them,  fencing  others,  planting 
I  and  draining  marshes.  In  fine,  as  I  have  my 
in  the  surfieu^e  of  this  island,  I  am  resolved  to 
it  as  beautiful  a  spot  as  any  in  her  majesty's 
uons ;  at  least  th^re  is  not  an  inch  of  it  which 
not  be  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage,  and  do 
most  for  its  owner.  As  in  my  mercantile  em- 
lent  I  so  disposed  of  my  affairs,  that,  from 
!ver  comer  of  the  compass  the  wind  blew,  it 
ringing  home  one  or  other  of  my  ships ;  I  hope 
iuban£nan  to  contrive  it  so,  that  not  a  shower 
a,  or  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  ^all  fall  upon  my 
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ettate  without  bettering  some  part  of  it,  ai 
buting  to  the  products  of  the  season.  Y0 
has  been  hitherto  my  opinion  of  life^  that  it 
away  when  it  is  not  some  way  useful  to  oth< 
when  I  am  riding  out  by  myself,  in  the  ft 
the  open  heath  that  lies  by  my  house,  I  fi] 
cfther  thoughts  growing  up  in  me.  I  a 
opinion,  tlmt  a  man  of  my  age  may  find 
enough  on  himself,  by  setting  his  mind 
preparing  it  for  another  world,  and  reconc 
the  thoughts  of  death.  I  must  therefon 
you,  that  besides  those  usual  methods  of  c 
which  I  have  before  spoken,  I  am  at  this  ve 
finding  out  a  convenient  place  where  J  ma 
almshouse,  which  I  intend  to  endow  ▼« 
somely  for  a  dozen  superannuated  husband 
will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  say  no 
twice  a-day  with  men  of  my  own  years,  v 
them,  as  well  as  myself,  may  have  their 
taken  up  how  they  shall  die,  rather  than 
shall  live.  I  remember  an  excellent  sayi 
learned  at  school.  Finis  coronal  opus.  1 
best  whether  it  be  in  Virgil  or  in  Horace ; 
business  to  apply  it.  If  your  affairs  will  p 
to  take  the  country  air  with  me  sometimes^ 
find  an  apartment  fitted  up  for  you,  am 
every  day  entertained  with  beef  or  mutt< 
own  feeding,  fish  out  of  my  own  ponds, 
out  of  my  own  gardens.  You  shall  have  f 
and  regress  about  my  house,,  without  1m 
questions  asked  you  ;  and,  in  a  wordj 
hearty  welcome  as  you  may  expect  from 
"  Your  most  sincere  friend 

"  and  humble  servai 

"  ANDREW   FREE 
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The  club>  of  which  I  am  a  member,  being  entirely 
inpffiedl,  I  shall  consult  my  reader  next  week  upon 
pnject  relating  to  the  institution  of  a  new  one. 

0 
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Qmi  digimm  tantoferet  hie  promisior  kiatu  f 

HOE.  A&S  POET.  138. 

ii  what  win  an  this  ostentatioii  end  ? 

KOSCOIOIOK. 

NOB  the  late  dissolution  of  the  club,  whereof  I 
ve  often  declared  myself  a  member,  there  are  very 
my  persons  who  by  letters,  petitions,  and  recom- 
noations,  put  up  for  the  next  election.  At  the 
Be  time  I  must  complain,  that  several  indirect 
i  underhand  practices  have  been  made  use  of 
m  this  occasion.  A  certain  country  gentleman  be- 
1  to  tap  upon  the  first  information  he  received  of 
'  Roger's  death ;  when  he  sent  me  up  word  that, 
would  get  him  chosen  in  the  place  of  the  deceased, 
would  present  me  with  a  barrel  of  the  best  Oc-^ 
er  I  had  ever  drank  in  my  life.  The  ladies  are 
Ipreat  pain  to  know  whom  1  intend  to  elect  in  the 
in  of  Will  Honeycomb.  Some  of  them  indeed 
of  opinion  that  Mr.  Honeycomb  did  not  take 
ident  care  of  their  interests  in  the  club,  and  are 
pefore  desirous  of  having  in  it  hereafter  a  repre- 
tatiye  of  their  own  sex.     A  citizen  who  sub<« 

n3 
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fill  up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  dettl 
worthy  friend  the  clergyman,  whom  I  o 
mention  but  \\ith  a  particular  respect. 

Having  maturely  weighed  these  several 
lars,  with  the  many  remonstrances  that  h 
made  to  me  on  this  subject,  and  considei 
invidious  an  office  I  shall  take  upon  me  if 
the  whole  election  depend  upon  my  sing 
and  being  unwilling  to  expose  myself  to  t 
mours,  which  on  such  an  occasion  will  ns 
be  raised  against  me  for  partiality,  injusi 
ruption,  and  other  qualities,  which  my  nt 
hors,  I  have  formed  to  myself  the  proj 
club  as  follows. 

I  have  thoughts  of  issuing  out  writs  to 
every  of  the  clubs  that  are  established  in  the 
London  and  Westminster,  requiring  them  t 
out  of  their  respective  bodies  a  person  of  tl 
est  merit,  and  to  return  his  name  to  in 
Lady-day,  at  which  time  I  intend  to  i 
business. 

By  this  means  I  may  have  reason  to  ho 
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Tbe  only  objection  be  makes  to  it  is^  that  I  shall 
niae  np  enemies  to  myself  if  I  act  with  so  regal  an 
nr,  ana  that  my  detractors,  instead  of  giving  me 
the  usal  title  of  Spectator^  will  be  apt  to  (»11  me  the 
King  of  Clubs. 

-  Bat  to  proceed  on  my  intended  project:  it  is  very 
irell  known  that  I  at  first  set  forth  in  this  work  witn 
the  character  of  a  silent  man ;  and  I  think  I  have 
lowell  preserved  my  taciturnity,  that  I  do  not 
Rmember  to  have  violated  it  with  three  sentences 
in.the  space  of  almost  two  years.  As  a  monosyllable 
is  my  delight,  I  have  made  very  few  excursions,  in 
tiie  omversations  which  I  have  related,  beyond  a 
•Yes  or  a  No.  By  this  means  my  readers  have  lost 
.  many  good  things  which  I  have  had  in  my  heart, 
though  I  did  not  care  for  uttering  them. 

Ncjw  in  order  to  diversify  my  character,  and  to 
show  the  world  how  well  I  can  talk  if  I  have  a  mind, 
I  have  thoughts  of  being  very  loquacious  in  the  club 
which  I  have  now  under  consideration.  But  that  I 
nay  proceed  the  more  regularly  in  this  affair,  I  de- 
sign, upon  the  first  meeting  of  the  said  club,  to 
have  my  mouth  opened  in  form ;  intending  to  re- 
gulate myself  in  this  particular  by  a  certain  ritual 
which  I  have  by  me,  that  contains  all  the  ceremonies 
wiuch  are  practised  at  the  opening  of  the  mouth  of  a 
cardinal.  1  have  likewise  examined  the  forms  which 
were  used  of  old  by  Pythagoras,  when  any  of  his 
scholars,  after  an  apprenticeship  of  silence,  was 
niade  free  of  his  speech.  In  the  mean  time,  as  I 
have  of  late  found  my  name  in  foreign  gazettes  upon 
less  occasions,  I  question  not  but  in  their  next  ar- 
ticles from  Great  Britain  they  will  inform  the  world, 
that  '  the  Spectator's  mouth  is  to  be  opened  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March  next.'  I  may  perhaps  publish 
a  very  useful  paper  at  that  time  of  the  proceedings 
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in  that  solemnity^  and  of  the  persons  who  shall 
at  it    But  of  this  more  hereafter. 
O 
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Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatSnu  atque 
CarminUms  venU,-^  hok.  abs  tor.  400. 

So  ancient  is  the  pedigree  of  verse^ 

And  so  divine  a  poet's  function.  KosooaoiDir. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  When  men  of  worthy  and  excelling  geniuses  lisvB 

obliged  the  world  witn  beautiful  and  instmctin 

writings,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  gratitude  that  pni« 

should  l>e  returned  them,  as  one  proper  cooscmiait 

reward  of  their  performances.     Nor  has  maiilriid 

ever  been  so  degenerately  sunk  but  they  have  madi 

this  return,   and   even  when   they  have  not  bea 

wrought   up  by  the  generous    endeavour  so  as  ti 

receive  the  advantages  designed  by  it.     This  praisQ) 

which  arises  first  in  the  mouth  of  particular  personii 

spreads  and  lasts  according  to  the  merit  of  authon: 

and  when  it  thus  meets  with  a  full  success,  chaflfflH 

its  denomination,  and  is  called  fame.     They  wm 

have  h^pily  arrived  at  this,  are,  even  while  thq 

live,  inflamed  by  the  acknowledgements  of  othen. 

and  spuired  en  to  new  undertakings  for  the  benefil 

(jf  mankind,  notwithstanding  the  detraction  whid 

some  abject  tempers  would  cast  upon  them :  but  wh« 

they  decease,  their  characters  being  free  from  thi 

shadow  which  envy  laid  them  under,  b^ai  to  ibix 

oat  with  the  greater  splendour;  their  stmita  surviw 

m  theur  works ;  they  are  admitted  into  the  hi^ 

compames,  and  they  continue  pleasing  and  inatnifit 
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ing  posterity  from  age  to  age.  Some  of  the  best  gain 
&  character  by  being  able  to  show  that  they  are  no 
strangers  to  them ;  and  others  obtain  a  new  warmth 
to  labour  for  the  happiness  and  ease  of  mankind^  from 
ft  reflection  upon  those  honours  which  are  paid  to  their 
memories. 

"  The  thought  of  this  took  me  up  as  I  turned  over 
tliose  epigrams  which  are  the  remains  of  several  of 
the  wits  of  Greece,  and  perceived  many  dedicated  to 
the  feme  of  those  who  had  excelled  in  Deautifiil  poe- 
tic performances.  Wherefore,  in  pursuance  to  my 
tiumght,  I  concluded  to  do  something  along  with  them 
to  bring  their  praises  into  a  new  light  and  language, 
fir  the  encouragement  of  those  whose  modest  tem- 
pen  may  be  deterred,  by  the  fear  of  envy  or  detrac- 
tion, from  &ir  attempts,  to  which  their  parts  might 
tender  them  equal.  You  will  perceive  them  as  they 
MIow  to*  be  conceived  in  the  form  of  epitaphs,  a  sort 
rf  writing  which  is  wholly  set  apart  for  a  short- 
pointed  method  of  praise. 

ON  ORPHEUS,  WRITTEN  BY  ANTIPATER. 

No  longer,  Orpheus,  shall  thy  sacred  strains, 
licad  stones,  and  trees,  and  beasts,  along  the  plains ; 
No  longer  sooth  the  boisterous  wind  to  sleep. 
Or  still  the  billows  of  the  raging  deep. 
For  thou  art  gone.     The  Muses  mourn  thy  fall 
In  solemn  strains,  thy  mother  most  of  all. 
Ye  mortals,  idly  for  your  sons  ye  moan. 
If  thus  a  goddess  could  not  save  her  oun. 

"  Observe  here,  that  if  we  take  the  fable  for  granted, 
M  it  was  believed  to  be  in  that  age  when  the  epigram 
^»as  written,  the  turn  appears  to  have  piety  to  the 
^,  and  a  resigning  spirit  in  its  application.  But 
^we  consider  the  point  with  respect  to  our  present 
feowledgCji  it  will  be  less  esteemed ;  though  the  au- 
^or  himself,  because  he  believed  it,  may  still  be  more 
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valued  than  any  one  who  should  now  write  wit 
point  of  the  same  nature. 

ON  HOMER^  BY  ALPHEUS  OF  BfTTILBNB. 

StiU  in  our  ears  Andromache  complains^ 
And  still  in  sight  the  fate  of  Troy  remains  ; 
Still  AJax  fights,  still  Hector's  dragg'd  along : 
Such  strange  enchantment  dwells  in  Homer  i  long ; 
Whose  birth  could  more  than  one  poor  realm  adoni» 
For  all  the  world  is  proud  that  he  was  bom. 


'^  The  thought  in  the  first  part  of  this  is  n^ 
and  depending  upon  the  force  of  poesy;  in  the  k 
part  it  looks  as  if  it  would  aim  at  the  histoi] 
seven  towns  contending  for  the  honour  of  Hon 
birth-place;  but  when  you  expect  to  meet  urithl 
common  story^  the  poet  ^des  by^  and  raises  then! 
world  for  a  kind  of  arbiter^  wluch  is  to  end  ihe  < 
tention  amongst  its  several  parts. 

ON  ANACREON^  BT  ANTIPATER. 

This  tomb  be  thine,  Anacreon !  All  around 
I^et  i\'y  wreathe^  let  flowerets  deck  the  ground; 
And  from  its  earth,  enrichM  by  such  a  prizes 
Let  wells  of  milk  and  streams  of  wine  arise : 
So  will  thine  ashes  yet  a  pleasure  know. 
If  any  pleasure  reach  the  shades  below. 

"  The  poet  here  written  upon,  is  an  em,  nx, 
thor,  and  ne  who  writes  upon  him  has  filled  nu 
head  with  the  character  of  his  subject.  He  aeei 
love  his  theme  so  much^  that  he  thinks  of  nothing 
pleasing  him  as  if  he  were  still  alive^  by  entc 
into  his  libertine  spirit ;  so  that  the  humour  is 
and  gjBkj,  resembling  Anacreon  in  its  air,  laiio 
such  images,  and  pointed  with  such  a  turn  as  he  bi 
luve  used.  I  give  it  a  place  here,  because  the  to 
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ire  deseed  it  for  Us  honour;  and  I  take  an 
mity  fimn  it  to  advise  others^  that  when  they 
praise  they  cautiously  avoid  every  looser  qua- 
si^ and  fix  only  where  there  is  a  real  fonnda- 
merit. 

ON  EURIPIDES^  BT  ION. 

iae  Euripides  this  tomb,  we  see 
fidr,  is  not  a  monument  for  thee 
much  as  thou  for  it,  since  all  will  own 
f  name  and  lasting  praise  adorn  the  stone. 

16  thought  here  is  fine^  but  its  £ault  is^  that  it 
fsly-  that  it  may  belong  to  any  great  man^  be- 
t  points  sot  no  particiuar  chs^racter.  It  would 
er  if,  when  we  Hght  upon  such  a  turn,  we  join 
something  that  circumscribes  and  bounds  it  to 
klities  of  our  subject.  He  who  gives  his  praise 
my  will  often  appear  either  to  have  been  a 
T  to  those  he  writes  upon^  or  not  to  have  found 
ing  in  them  which  is  praise-worthy. 

ON  SOPHOCLES,  BY  SIMONIDBS. 

ad,  gentle  ever-green,  to  form  a  shade 
mnd  the  tomb  where  Sophocles  is  laid ; 
let  ivy,  wind  thy  boughs,  and  intertwine 
th  Uushix^  roses  and  the  clust*ring  vine : 
]A  wSl  thy  lasting  leaves,  with  beauties  hung^ 
)ve  grated  emblems  of  the  lays  he  sung, 
lose  soul,  exalted  like  a  god  of  wit, 
KMig  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  writ. 

lis  epigram  I  have  opened  more  than  any  of  the 
;  the  thought  towards  the  latter  end  seemed 
oouehed,  so  as  to  require  an  explication.  I 
I  the  poet  aimed  at  the  picture  wich  is  gene- 
Ade  m  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  he  sitting  with 


of  the  epigrams  made  bj  the  (xrecian  wits,  h 
mendation  of  their  celebrated  poets,  I  eonld  n 
bear  sending  you  another,  out  of  the  same  colli 
which  I  take  to  be  as  great  a  com^^imeiit  fo  1 
as  any  that  has  yet  been  paid  him. 

Who  first  transeribcd  the  f«nio«w  Trcgis  var, 
And  wise  Ulyncs*  act%  O  Joite^  taakekaem 

For  since^  *ti»eertaiD  dune  tiioBe  pocntai^ 
No  more  let  Homer  boast  they  are  Ua  own. 

'^  If  you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
lations,  for  aught  I  know,  by  that  meama^  it : 
time  be  printed  as  often  in  English  as  it  has  i 
been  in  Greek.     I  am,  like  the  rest  of  the 

'^  SIB, 

'*  Your  great  admirer, 
4th  Dec.  <*0.  ] 

The  reader  may  observe  that  the  beauty  of  tl 
gram  is  different  firom  that  of  any  in  the  fkt 
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f  accngcd  and  treated  as  a  plagiary ;  but  what  is 
m  op  in  the  fonn  of  an  accusation  is  certainly, 
ly  ooBrreqMmdent  observes,  the  greatest  compli- 
t  that  could  have  been  paid  to  that  divine  poet. 

"JXSAM  MB.  8PBCTAT0B, 

I  AM  a  gentleman  of  a  pretty  good  fortune,  and 
.  temper  impatient  of  any  thi^  which  I  think 
^jnry.  However,  I  always  quarrelled  accord^ 
(0  law,  and  instead  of  attackmg  my  adversary 
he  dangerous  method  of  sword  and  pistol,  I 
e  my  assaults  by  that  more  secure  one  of  writ 
inant.  I  cannot  help  telling  you,  that  either 
he  justice  of  my  causes  or  the  superiority  of 
mmsel,  I  have  been  genei^dly  successful:  and 
ly  great  satisfaction  I  can  say  it,  that  by  three 
ma  of  slander,  and  half  a  dozen  trespasser  I 
for  several  years  enjoyed  a  perfect  ti 


ly  reputation  and  estate :  by  these  means  also 
!  been  made  known  to  the  judges ;  the  sergeants 
tr  circuit  are  my  intimate  friends ;  and  the  orna« 
tal  counsel  pay  a  very  profound  respect  to  one 
lu»  made  so  great  a  figure  in  the  kw.  Aflairs 
msequence  having  brought  me  to  town,  I  had 
uriosity  the  other  day  to  visit  Westminster-hall ; 
having  placed  myself  in  one  of  the  courts,  ex- 
id  to  be  most  agreeably  entertained.  After  the 
;  and  counsel  were  with  due  ceremony  seated,  up 
Is  a  learned  gentleman,  and  began.  When  this 
er  was  last  '  stirred'  before  your  lordship ;  the 
humbly  moved  to  '  quash'  an  indictment ;  an- 
'  compiained  that  his  adversary  had  ^  snapped'  a 
sment ;  the  next  informed  the  court  that  his  cH- 
7BS  *  stripped'  of  his  possession ;  another  begged 
to  acquaint  his  lordship  that  they  had  been 
Ued'  with  costs.    At  last  up  got  a  grave  sergeant 

c2 
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and  told  us  his  client  had  been  '  hung  up'  a  yftA 
term  by  a  writ  of  error.  At  this  I  could  bear  it  w 
longer,  but  came  hither,  and  resolved  to  apply  my- 
self to  your  honour  to  interpose  with  these  gentleman 
that  they  would  leave  off  such  low  and  unnatural  ex- 
pressions ;  for  surely  though  the  lawyers  sulMcribe 
to  hideous  French  and  false  Latin,  yet  they  shooid 
let  their  clients  have  a  little  decent  and  proper  &f 
glish  for  their  money.  What  man  that  nas  a  valne 
for  a  good  name  would  like  to  have  it  said  in  a  paUie 
court,  that  Mr.  Such-a-one  was  stripped,  saodkd, 
or  hung  up  ?  This  being  what  has  escaped  yoor 
Spectatoriat  observation,  be  pleased  to  correct  mdi 
an  illiberal  cant  among  professed  speakers^  and  fov 
will  infinitely  oblige 
"Joe's  Coffee-house,  '^  Your  humble  seryan^ 

Nov.  28. "  «  PhiLONIOUB  •. 

*  No.  551  is  not  lettered  in  the  Spec,  in  fofio,  nor  hai  Rlif 
signature  in  the  8vo.  or  ISmo.  editions  of  1719« 
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-^'  Q,mpr€egravat  artes 
( mpotUas:  exttinctus  amabiiur  idem, 

HoK.  znsT.  ii.  1. 15. 

le  8t«  hated  that  excel  the  rest, 

^  when  dead,  they  are  beloved  and  Uest. 

CREECH* 

tumbling  about  the  town  the  other  day  in  -f 
-coach,  and  delighting  myself  with  busy 
:he  shops  on  each  side  of  me,  it  came  into 
vith  no  small  remorse,  that  I  had  not  been 
nough  in  the  mention  and  recommendation 
nstnous  part  of  mankind.  It  very  natu- 
1  this  occasion,  touched  my  conscience  in 
,  that  I  had  not  acquitted  myself  to  my 
.  Peter  Motteux.  That  industrious  man 
nd  formerly  brother  of  the  quill,  has  dedi- 
le  A  poem  upon  tea.  It  would  injure  him 
xf  business,  if  I  did  not  let  the  wwld  know 
ithor  of  so  good  verses  writ  them  before  he 
med  in  traffic  In  order  to  expiate  my 
I  towards  him,  I  immediately  resolved  to 
a  visit.  I  found  his  spacious  warehouses 
adorned  with  tea,  China  and  Indian-ware, 
serve  a  beautiful  ordonnance  of  the  whole ; 
lifTerent  and  considerable  branches  of  trade 
.  in  the  same  house,  I  exulted  in  seeing 
y  a  poetical  head.  In  one  place  were  ex- 
iew  silks  of  various  shades  and  colours, 
ies,  and  the  wealthiest  products  of  foreign 
!ere  you  might  see  the  onest  laces  held  up 
cest  hands ;  and,  there,  examined  by  the 
c3 


■j  *VK  ana  i  aare  say  ne  woma  De  contentea  witD 

ir^V;  less  than  what  is  called  wealth  in  that  quartei 

^  [!-|  town  which  he  inhabits^  and  will  oblige  all  h 

p'i:  tomers  with  demands  agreeable  to  the  moden 

ifvl.-  his  desires. 

■'^^j.--  Among  other  omissions  of  which  I  have  be 

Vy.'  g^il^y^  ^^^1^  relation  to  men  of  industry  of  a  v 

}:^!  order^  I  must  acknowledge  my  silence  ton 

3|M^  proposal  frequently  enclosed  to  me  by  Mr.  S 

^^&  Harris^  organ-builaer.    The  ambition  of  this  i 

is  to  erect  an  organ  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  o 
west  door^  at  the  entrance  into  the  body  of  the  i 
which  in  art  and  magnificence  shall  transcan 
work  of  that  kind  ever  before  invented.  11 
posal  in  perspicuous  language  sets  forth  the 
and  advantage  such  a  performance  would  ht 
British  name^  as  well  that  it  would  apply  thi 
of  sounds  in  a  manner  more  amazingly  forcib 
perhaps  has  yet  been  known^  and  I  am  sure  to 
much  more  worthy.  Had  the  vast  sums  whii 
been  laid  out  upon  operas  without  skill  or  o 
and  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  suspend  or  viti 
understandings,  been  disposed  this  way,  we 
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tiie  best  mechanic  of  my  acquaintantaiice,  that  useful 
«rvgiit  to  scienoe  and  knowledge^  IVIr.  John  Rovr- 
ky ;  bat  think  I  lay  a  great  obligation  on  the  public^ 
hf  acnnainting  them  with  his  proposals  for  a  pair  of 
new  ^bes.  After  his  preamble^  ne  promises  in  the 
aid  proposals  that^ 

'  IN  THE  CELESTIAL  GLOBE^ 

'  Care  shall  be  taken  that  the  fixed  stars  be  placed 
seeording  to  their  true  longitude  and  latitude^  from 
the  many  and  correct  observations  of  Hevelius^  Cas- 
■oi,  Mr.  Flamstead,  rc^.  astronomer;  Dr.  Halley^ 
pinlian  professor  in  geometry  in  Oxon ;  and  from 
vbiterer  else  can  be  procured  to  render  the  globe 
iMre  exact,  instructive,  and  useful. 

'  That  all  the  constellations  be  drawn  in  a  curious, 
mr,  and  particular  manner,  each  star  in  so  just, 
&mct,  and  conspicuous  a  proportion,  that  its  true 
■tgnitude  may  be  readily  known  by  bare  inspection, 
>eoarding  to  the  different  light  and  sizes  of  the  stars. 
That  the  track,  or  way  of  such  comets  as  have  been 
^  observed,  but  not  hitherto  expressed  in  any 
l^obe,  be  carefidly  delineated  in  this.' 

'  IN  THE  TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE, 

'  That,  by  reason  the  descriptions  formely  made, 
kth  in  the  English  and  Dutch  great  globes,  are  er- 
ineous,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  be  drawn  in  a 
Jftttner  wholly  new ;  by  which  means  it  is  to  be  noted 
^  the  undertakers  will  be  obliged  to  alter  the  lati- 
^  of  some  places  in  ten  de^ees,  the  longitude  of 
^^^^en  in  twenty  degrees ;  besides  which  great  and  ne- 
^(JMary  alterations,  there  be  many  remarkable  coun- 
Wtt,  cities,  towns,  rivers,  and  lakes,  omitted  in  other 
^<^,  inserted  here  according  to  the  best  discoveries 
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made  b j  our  late  nayigators.  Lastly^  tliat  the  eouB 
of  the  trade-winds^  the  monsoons^  and  other  widi 
periodically  fthifting  between  the  tropics,  be  liakfy 
expressed. 

'  Now,  in  regard  that  this  undertaking  is  df  M 
universal  use,  as  the  advancement  of  the  most  neoefr 
sary  parts  of  the  mathematics,  as  well  as  tending  ti 
the  honour  of  the  British  nation>  and  that  the  duoy 
of  carrying  it  on  is  very  expensive,  it  is  desired  thk 
all  gentlemen  who  are  willing  to  promote  sojmti 
wo]%,  vidll  be  pleased  to  subscribe  on  the  fmmiaf 
conditions. 

'  I.  The  undertakers  engage  to  furnish  each  inb- 
scriber  with  a  celestial  and  terrestrial  gk)be,  f$A 
of  thirty  inches  diameter,  in  all  respects  cnrioodf 
adorned,  the  stars  gilded,  the  capital  cities  pbdiily 
distinguished,  the  frames,  meridians,  horizons,  hm* 
circles,  and  indexes,  so  exactly  finished  up,  and  sees' 
rately  divided,  that  a  pair  of  these  globes  willreil^ 
appear  in  the  judgement  of  any  disinterested  snd  in- 
telligent person,  worth  fifteen  pounds  more  than  iril 
be  demanded  for  them  by  the  undertakers. 

'  II.  Whosoever  will  be  pleased  to  subscribe^  sol 
pay  twenty-five  pounds  in  the  manner  following  fa 
a  pair  of  the  globes,  either  for  their  own  use,  cr  ti 
present  them  to  any  college  in  the  universities,  9 
any  public  library  or  school,  shall  have  his  cost  d 
arms,  name,  title,  seat,  or  place  of  residence,  A&ii* 
serted  in  some  convenient  place  of  the  globe. 

'  III.  That  every  subscriber  do  at  first  pay  diii 
the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  and  fifteen  ponnds  more  ufB 
the  delivery  of  each  pair  of  globes  perfectly  fitted  W^ 
And  that  tne  said  globes  be  delivered  wiuiin  twibe 
months  after  the  number  of  thirty  subscribers  be  eoa* 
pleted :  and  that  the  subscribers  be  served  with  g^eki 
in  the  order  in  which  they  subscribed. 
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'  IV.  That  a  pair  of  these  globes  shall  not  here- 
fka  be  sold  to  auy  person  but  the  subscribers  under 
ildity  pounds. 

'  v.  That  if  there  be  not  thirty  subscribers  within 
ftnr  months  after  the  first  of  December  1712^  the 
■oneypaid  shall  be  returned  on  demand  by  Mr. 
Jshii  Warner^  goldsmith^  near  Temple-bar^  who  shall 
imiye  and  pay  the  same  according  to  the  above- 
nentioned  articles.' 
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Nee  huiuepudet,  ted  rum  inddere  ludum, 

HOR.  spisT.  i.  14.  36. 

Once  to  be  wild  is  no  such  foul  disgrace, 
33ul  'tis  so  still  to  run  the  frantic  race. 

CBBECH. 

The  project  which  I  published  on  Monday  last,  has 
immght  me  in  seyeral  packets  of  letters.  Among 
tbe  rest,  I  have  received  one  from  a  certain  pro- 
jector, wherein,  after  having  represented,  that  in  all 
probability  the  solemnity  of  opening  my  mouth  will 
fflaw  together  a  great  confluence  of  beholders,  he 
proposes  to  me  the  hiring  of  Stationers' -hall  for  the 
iBore  convenient  exhibiting  of  that  public  ceremony. 
Be  undertakes  to  be  at  the  charge  of  it  himself, 
provided  he  may  have  the  erecting  of  galleries  on 
every  side,  and  the  letting  of  them  out  upon  that 
occasion.  I  have  a  letter  also  from  a  bookseller, 
petitioning  me  in  a  very  humble  manner  that  he 
i&ay  have  the  printing  of  the  speech  which  I  shall 
ftiake  to  the  assembly  upon  the  first  opening  of  my 
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mouth.  I  am  informed  from  all  parts  that  tkre 
arc  great  canvassings  in  the  several  clubs  about  UmOf 
upon  the  choosing  of  a  proper  person  to  sit  with  as 
on  those  arduous  affairs  to  which  I  have  gnmnwBfid 
them.  Three  clubs  have  already  proceeded  to  dee- 
tion,  whereof  one  has  made  a  double  return.  If  I 
find  that  my  enemies  shall  take  advantage  of  nj 
silence  to  begin  hostilities  upon  me^  or  if  any  otkr 
exigency  of  affairs  may  so  require^  since  I  see  dee- 
tions  in  so  great  a  forwardness^  we  may  poeeiblf 
meet  before  the  day  appointed ;  or^  if  matters  go  fli 
to  my  satisfaction^  I  may  perhaps  put  off  the  meet- 
ing  to  a  further  day ;  but  of  this  public  notice  shsD 
be  given. 

In  the  mean  time^  I  must  confess  that  I  am  note 
little  gratified  and  obliged  by  that  concern  whid 
appears  in  this  great  city  upon  my  present  desiga  of 
laying  down  this  paper.  It  is  likewise  with  mod 
satisfaction  that  I  find  some  of  the  most  oudying 
parts  of  the  kingdom  alarmed  upon  this  oocamy 
having  received  letters  to  expostulate  with  me  about 
it  from  several  of  my  readers  of  the  remotest  boroo^ 
of  Great  Britain.  Among  these  I  am  very  wcB 
pleased  with  a  letter  dated  from  Berwick  iqpM 
Tweedy  wherein  my  correspondent  compares  tke 
office,  which  I  have  for  some  time  executed  in  theie 
realms,  to  the  weeding  of  a  great  garden ;  '  iMA! 
says  he,  ^  it  is  not  sufficient  to  weed  once  for  all 
and  afterwards  to  give  over,  but  that  the  work  nUMt 
be  continued  daily,  or  the  same  spots  of  groaol 
which  are  cleared  for  a  while  will  in  a  little  tuna  ke 
overrun  as  much  as  ever.'  Another  gentleman  hp 
before  me  several  enormities  that  are  already  sproat* 
ing,  and  which  he  believes  will  discover  themsetvai 
in  their  fiill  growth  immediately  after  my  disappctf* 
ance.  '  There  is  no  doubt,'  says  he,  '  but  the  laditf' 
heads  will  shoot  up  as  soon  as  they  know  they  tfV 
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r  under  the  Spectotor's  eye;  and  I  have 
leen  such  monstrous  broad-brimmed  hats 
le  arms  of  foreigners^  that  I  question  not 
will  overshadow  the  island  within  a  month 
iffcer  the  dropping  of  your  paper/  But^ 
1  the  letters  wnich  are  come  to  my  hands^ 
lone  so  handsomely  written  as  the  following 
:li  I  am  the  more  pleased  with  as  it  is  sent 
gentlemen  who  belong  to  a  body  which  I 
ays  honoory  and  where^  I  cannot  speak  it 
a  secret  pride,  my  speculations  have  met 
ery  kind  reception.     It  is  usual  for  poets^ 

pablishinff  oi  their  works^  to  print  before 
h  copies  of  verses  as  have  been  made  in  their 
^ot  that  you  must  imagine  they  are  pleased 
Ir  own  conmiendations^  but  because  the  ele- 
ipoddons  of  their  friends  should  not  be  lost. 
lake  the  same  apology  for  the  publication 
suing  letter^  in  which  I  have  suppressed  no 
hote  praises  that  are  given  my  speculations 

lavish  and  good-natured  a  hand;  though 
ipondents  can  witness  for  me^  that  at  other 
lare  generally  blotted  out  those  parts  in  the 
kich  I  have  received  from  them. 


B.  SPECTATOR; 

spite  of  your  invincible  silence  you  have 
it  a  metnod  of  being  the  most  agreeable 
»n  in  the  world :  that  kind  of  conversation 
»tt  hold  with  the  town^  has  the  good  fortune 

always  pleasing  to  the  men  of  taste  and 

md  never  offensive  to  those  of  hurry  and 

You  are  never  heard  but  at  what  Horace 

iiro  tempore,  and  have  the  happiness  to  ob- 

politic  rule>  which  the  same  discerning  au« 


i 


thor  gave  hiij  friend  when  he  enj 
hia  book  to  Augustus : 


Si  vaSdui,  n  lalui 


You  never  begin  to  talk  but  vt 
sirous  to  hear  you,  and  I  de^  a 
liumour  till  you  leave  off-  But 
into  reflections  foreign  to  the  orij 
e^ustle ;  which  was  to  let  you  ki 
feigned  admirers  of  your  inim 
could,  without  any  flattery,  greei 
tation  used  to  the  eastern  monai 
live  for  ever,'  have  lat^  been 
prehensions  with  Mr.  Fhilo-Sp 
you  have  made  to  despatch  yon 
tends  no  long  duration  to  your 
We  could  not,  indeed,  find  an 
complaint  in  ^e  method  you  to 
venerable  body  ;  no,  the  world 
your  Divine.  Will  Honeycom 
any  reputation,  live  single  any  li 
time  for  the  Templar  to  turn  hi 
Sir  R<^r's  dying  was  the  wises 
in  his  life.  It  was,  however,  a 
to  us,  to  think  that  we  were  in 
elegant  and  valuable  an  entert 
could  not,  without  sorrow,  re 
likely  to  have  nothing  to  interr 
morning,  and  to  suspend  our  co 
tween  our  lips  and  right  ear  bui 
of  newspapers.  We  resolved  tl 
with  you  so.     But  since,  to  ma 
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alliuioii^  the  cherries  began  now  to  crowd  the  market^ 
and  thdr  season  was  almost  over^  we  consulted  our 
iotnre  enjoyments^  and  endeavoured  to  make  the  ex- 
^nisite  pleasure  that  delicious  fruit  gave  our  taste 
as  lasting  as  we  could^  and  by  drying  them  protract 
'dKir  stay  beyond  its  natural  date.  We  o^vn  that 
this  they  have  not  a  flavour  equal  to  that  of  their 
juicy  hlMim ;  but  yet,  under  this  disadvantage^  they 

a*  De  the  palate  and  become  a  salver  better  tlum  any 
a  fruit  at  its  first  appearance.     To  speak  plain, 
Aae  are  a  number  of  us  who  have  begun  your 
irarks  afresh,  and  meet  two  nights  in  the  week  in 
'•der  to  give  you  a  re-hearing.     We  never  come  to- 
gether without  drinking  your  health,  and  as  seldom 
rfc  without  general  expressions  of  thanks  to  you 
our  night's  improvement.      This  we  conceive  to 
k  a  more  useful  institution  than  any  other  club 
irintever^  not  excepting  that  of  even  Ugly  Faces. 
We  have  one  manifest  advantage  over  that  renowned 
mdtty,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Spectator's  company. 
For  though  they  may  brag  that  you  sometimes  make 
four  personal  appearance  amongst  them,  it  is  impos- 
Me  they  should  ever  get  a  word  from  you.  Whereas 
ffoa  are  with  us  the  reverse  of  what  Phsedria  would 
Bsve  his  mistress  be  in  his  rival's  company,  ^  present 
in  your  absence.'     We  make  you  talk  as  much  and 
II  long  as  we  please ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  you  sel- 
don  hold  your  tongue  for  the  whole  evening.  I  pro- 
luie  myself  you  will  look  with  an  eye  of  fieivour 
tpon  a  meeting  which  owes  it  original  to  a  mutual 
ttmlation  among  its  members,  who  shall  show  the 
^tmt  profound  respect  for  your  paper ;  not  but  we 
We  a  very  great  value  for  your  person :  and  I  dare 
■yyoa  can  no  where  find  four  more  sincere  admirers, 
lu  humble  servants,  than 

T.F.    G.S.    J.T.    E.T. 

^L.  XII.  D 
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— »  Tentanda  via  est,  qua  me  quoque  posdm 
ToUere  humo,  victorque  vir&m  voUtore  per  ora. 

▼imo.a»Nw.iBi8i 

New  ways  I  must  attempt,  my  grovelling  name 
To  raise  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  feme. 

I  AM  obliged  for  the  following  essay^  as  well  as  fir 
that  which  lays  down  rules  out  of  TuUy  for  promin- 
eiation  and  action,  to  the  ingenious  autnorof  a  poffi 
just  published,  entitled  An  Ode  to  the  Creator  of 
the  World,  occasioned  by  the  Fragments  of  0^ 
pheus. 

'^  It  is  a  remark,  made,  as  I  remember^  by  a  cd** 
brated  French  autW,  that  no  man  ever  pushed  Ui 
capacity  as  far  as  it  was  able  to  extend.  I  shsU  aft 
inquire  whether  this  assertion  be  strictly  true*  It 
may  suffice  to  say,  that  men  of  the  greatest  applies- 
tion  and  acquirements  can  look  back  upon  manri** 
cant  spaces,  and  neglected  parts  of  time,  whidi  mm 
slipped  away  from  them  unemployed ;  and  there  ■ 
hardly  any  one  considering  person  in  the  wofld  W 
is  apt  to  &ncy  with  himself,  at  some  time  w  odMr> 
that  if  his  life  were  to  b^n  again  he  could  fill  it  if 
better. 

^^  The  mind  is  most  provoked  to  cast  on  itself  w 
ingenuous  reproach,  when  the  examples  of  such  BMt 
are  presented  to  it  as  have  fieir  outshot  thegeoenli? 
of  their  species  in  learning,  arts,  or  any  valiskfc 
improvements. 

'*  One  of  the  most  extensive  and  improred  p^ 
niuses  we  have  had  any  instance  of  in  our  own  o*' 
tion,  or  in  any  other,  was  that  of  Sir  FrandsBKO^'' 
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Verulanb  This  great  xnan^  by  an  extraordi- 
bcoe  of  nature^  compass  of  thought^  and  inde- 
Je  study^  had  amassed  to  himself  such  stores 
wledge  as  we  cannot  look  upon  without  amaze- 
His  capacity  seems  to  have  grasped  all  that 
Bvealed  in  books  before  his  time;  and^  not 
id  with  that^  he  began  to  strike  out  new  tracks 
nee,  too  many  to  be  travelled  over  by  any  one 
n  ihe  compass  of  the  longest  life.  These 
nre  he  coula  only  mark  down^  like  imperfect 
igg  in  maps>  or  supposed  points  of  land^  to  be 
r  discovered  and  ascertained  by  the  industry 
sr-age8>  who  should  proceed  upon  his  notices 
jeetures. 

lie  excellent  Mr.  Boyle  was  the  person  who 
to  have  been  designed  by  nature  to  succeed 
labours  and  inquiries  of  that  extraordinary  ge-* 
have  just  mentioned.  By  innumerable  expe^* 
tgy  he  in  a  great  measure  filled  up  those  plans 
itiines  of  science^  which  his  predecessor  had 
led  out.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  pursuit  of 
)  through  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  changes, 
I  the  most  rational  as  well  as  devout  adoration 
divine  Author. 

t  would  be  impossible  to  name  many  persons 
lave  extended  their  capacities  so  far  as  these 
n  the  studies  they  pursued ;  but  my  learned 
"8  on  this  occasion,  will  naturally  turn  their 
bts  to  a  tiiird*,  who  is  yet  living,  and  is  like- 
the  glory  of  our  own  nation.  The  improve- 
which  others  had  made  in  natural  and  mathe- 
il  knowledge  have  so  vastly  increased  in  his 
f  as  to  afford  at  once  a  wonderful  instance  how 
^e  capacity  is  of  a  human  soul,  and  how  inex* 
Ue  the  subject  of  its  inquiries ;  so  true  is  that 

*  Sir  laaae  Newton. 
d2 


i 
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remark  in  holy  writ^  that '  though  a  wise  man  mk 
to  find  out  the  works  of  Grod  from  the  b^pmung  to 
the  end^  yet  shall  he  not  be  able  to  do  it.' 

''  I  cannot  help  mentioning  here  one  chaneter 
more  of  a  different  kind  indeed  ftrom  these,  yet  waA 
an  one  as  may  serve  to  show  the  wonderful  force  d 
nature  and  of  application,  and  is  the  most  singnlv 
intance  of  an  universal  genius  I  have  ever  met  widk 
The  person  I  mean  is  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  an  Itaiin 
painter,  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Totem, 
about  the  banning  of  the  sixteenth*  century,  li 
his  profession  of  history-paintinff  he  was  so  great  a 
master,  that  some  have  affirmed  he  excelled  ail  whe 
went  before  him.  It  is  certain  that  he  raised  Ae 
envy  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  his  contempomji 
and  that  from  the  study  of  his  works  Raphael  luB- 
self  learned  his  best  manner  of  designing.  He  wm 
a  master  too  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  andildl« 
fnl  in  anatomy,  mathematics,  and  mechanics.  The 
aqueduct  from  the  river  Adda  to  Milan  is  mentkned 
as  a  work  of  his  contrivance.  He  had  learned  aefe- 
ral  languages,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  studiei 
of  history,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  music.  Though 
it  is  not  necessary  to  my  present  purpose,  I  cannol 
but  take  notice  that  all  who  have  writ  of  him  men- 
tion likewise  his  perfections  of  body.  The  instanoei 
of  his  strength  are  almost  incredible.  He  is  de- 
scribed to  have  been  of  a  well-formed  person,  and  a 
master  of  all  genteel  exercises.  And  lastly,  we  sre 
told  that  his  moral  qualities  were  agreeable  to  Ui 
natural  and  intellectual  endowments,  and  that  he 
was  of  an  honest  and  generous  mind,  adorned  with 
great  sweetness  of  manners.  I  might  break  ofT  the 
aceount  of  him  here,  but  I  imagine  it  will  be  an  en- 
tertainment to  the  curiosity  of  my  readers,  to  find  lO 

*  He  was  born  in  1445,  and  died  in  1520. 
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ible  a  character  distinguished  by  as  remark- 
farciiinatance  at  his  death.  The  fiaine  of  his 
laTing  gained  him  an  universal  esteem^  he 
ited  to  the  court  of  France^  where^  after 
ne^  he  fell  sick;  and  Francis  the  First  oom- 
lee  him^  he  raised  himself  in  his  bed  to  ae« 
Ige  the  honour  which  was  done  him  by  that 
be  king  embraced  him^  and  Leonardo^  fiunt- 
he  same  instant^  expired  in  the  arms  of  that 
Anarch. 

is  impossible  to  attend  to  such  instances  as 

vithout  being  raised  into  a  contemplation  on 

iderfiil  nature  of  a  human  mind>  which  is 

of  such  progressions  in  knowledge^  and  can 

such  a  variety  of  ideas  without  perplexity 

isiom.     How  reasonable  is  it  horn  hence  to 

I  divine  original!  And  whilst  we  find  un- 

^  matter  en£ied  with  a  natural  power  to  last 

^,  unless  annihilated  by  Omnipotence^  how 

would  it  be  to  imagine  that  a  being  so  much 

r  to  it  should  not  lutve  the  same  privilege ! 

the  same  time  it  is  very  surprising^  when  we 

oar  thoughts  firom  such  instances  as  I  have 

led,  to  consider  those  we  so  frequently  meet 

the  accounts  of  barbarous  nations  among  the 

;  where  we  find  numbers  of  people  who 

show  the  first  glimmerings  of  reason^  and 

have  few  ideas  above  those  of  sense  and  ap* 

These^  methinks^  appear  like  large  wilas> 

uncultivated  tracts  of  human  nature;  and, 

fe  compare  them  with  men  of  the  most  ex- 

laracters  in  arts  and  learnings  we  find  it  dif- 

>  believe  that  they  are  creatures  o£  the  same 

me  are  of  opinion^  that  the  souls  of  men  are 
Daily  equal;  and  that  the  great  disparity  we 
1  observe^  arises  from  the  different  erganiza«. 

j)3 
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tion  or  structure  of  the  bodies  to  which  the?  irt 
united.  But^  whatever  constitutes  this  first  dispa* 
rity,  the  next  great  difference  which  we  find  betwcea 
men  in  their  several  acquirements^  is  owing  to  aeei- 
dental  differences  in  their  education^  fortunes,  or 
course  of  life.  The  soul  is  a  kind  of  rough  diamond, 
which  requires  art^  labour^  and  time^  to  polish  it 
For  want  of  which,  many  a  good  natural  genial  » 
lost^  or  lies  unfeishioned,  like  a  jewel  in  the  mine. 

"  One  of  the  strongest  incitements  to  ezod  ia 
such  arts  and  accomplishments  as  are  in  the  YkiAsA 
esteem  among  men,  is  the  natural  passion  whidi  the 
mind  of  man  has  for  glory;  which,  though  it  maybe 
fitulty  in  the  excess  of  it,  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
discouraged.  Perhaps  some  moralist^  are  too  Kfoe 
in  beating  down  this  principle,  which  seems  to  be  i 
spring  implanted  by  nature,  to  give  motion  to  iD 
the  latent  powers  of  the  soul,  and  is  always  oboeml 
to  exert  itself  with  the  greatest  force  in  the  mdC 
ffenerous  dispositions.  The  men  whose  characten 
have  shone  the  brightest  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, appear  to  have  been  strongly  animated  by  this 
passion.  Cicero,  whose  learning  and  services  to  his 
country  are  so  well  known,  was  inflamed  by  it  to  an 
extravagant  degree,  and  warmly  presses  LucoeiaS) 
who'  was  composing  a  history  of  those  times,  to  be 
very  particular  and  zealous  in  relating  the  story  of 
his  consulship;  and  to  execute  it  speedily,  that  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying,  in  his  lifetime) 
some  part  of  the  honour  which  ne  ^resaw  would  be 
paid  to  his  memory.  This  was  the  ambition  of  a 
great  mind;  but  he  is  faulty  in  the  degree  of  it,  and 
cannot  refhiin  from  soliciting  the  historian,  open 
this  occasion,  to  neglect  the  strict  laws  of  histoifi 
and,  in  praising  him,  even  to  exceed  the  boonds  of 
truth.  The  younger  Pliny  appears  to  have  hnl 
the  same  passion  for  fame^  but  accompanied  wiA 
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gieiter  chasteness  and  modesty.  His  ingenuous 
amiier  of  owning  it  to  a  friend^  who  had  prompted 
liim  to  undertake  some  great  work^  is  exquisitely 
haatifiil,  and  raises  him  to  a  certain  grandeur  above 
the  imputation  of  vanity.  '  I  must  confess/  says 
h,  '  that  nothing  employs  my  thoughts  more  than 
the  desire  I  have  of  perpetuating  my  name;  which^ 
in  my  opinion^  is  a  design  worthy  of  a  man ;  at  least, 
of  such  an  one,  who,  being  conscious  of  no  guilt,  is 
not  afraid  to  be  remembered  by  posterity/ 

"  I  think  I  ought  not  to  conclude,  without  inte- 
mting  all  my  readers  ^n  the  subject  of  this  dis- 
eonrse;  I  shfUl,  therefore,  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
Ikatj  tiiough  all  are  not  capable  of  shining  in  learn- 
ing or  the  politer  arts,  yet  every  one  is  capable  of 
eifleUing  in  something.  The  soul  has,  in  this  re- 
nnet, a  certain  vegetative  power  which  cannot  lie 
iriully  idle.  If  it  is  not  laid  out  and  cultivated 
into  a  regular  and  beautiful  garden,  it  will  of  itself 
ihoot  up  in  weeds  or  flowers  of  a  wilder  growth." 


No.  555.    SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  6, 1712. 


Reqme  quod  non  es^-^ 

VERS.  SAT.  iv.  51. 

Lay  the  fictitious  character  aside. 

All  the  members  of  the  imaginary  society,  which 
'Were  described  in  my  first  papers,  having  disap- 
peared one  after  another,  it  is  high  time  for  the 
Spectator  himself  to  go  off  the  stage.  But,  now  1  am 
to  take  my  leave^  I  am  under  much  greater  anxiety 
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any  certainty^  but  to  the  following  names^  irVA 
place  in  the  order  wherein  I  received  the  oUigiKkMi 
though  the  first  I  am  going  to  name  can  haraly  \ 
mentioned  in  a  list  wherein  he  would  not  deaemtl 
precedence.  The  persons  to  whom  I  am  to  ml 
these  acknowledgements  are^  Mr.  Hanrr  Marty 
Mr.  Pope^  Mr.  Hughes^  Mr.  Carey  of  ^ew-colkj 
in  Oxford,  Mr.  Tickell  of  Queen's  in  th«  same  in 
versity,  Mr.  Pamell,  and  Mr.  Eusden,  of  Trim! 
in  Cambridge.  Thus,  to  speak  in  the  langnace 
my  late  friend,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  I  have  bun 
ed  my  accounts  with  all  my  creditors  for  wit  a 
learmng.  But  as  those  excellent  performances  im 
not  hav^  seen  the  light  without  the  means  of  4 
paper,  I  may  still  arrogate  to  myself  the  merit 
their  being  communicated  to  the  public 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  but«  haviog  svdl 
this  work  to  ^ve  hundred  and  fifty-five  papei%tk 
will  be  disposed  into  seven  volumes^  four  of  nU 
are  already  published,  and  the  three  others  in  1 
press.  It  will  not  be  demanded  of  me  why  I  a 
leave  off,  though  I  must  own  myself  obliged  to  d 
an  account  to  the  town  of  my  tune  hereafter ;  ■ 
I  retire  when  their  partiality  to  me  is  so  great,  il 
an  edition  of  the  former  volumes  of  Spectatflt^ 
above  nine  thousand  each  book,  is  already  soUt 
and  the  tax  on  each  half-sheet  has  brought  inls.1 
stamp-office,  one  week  with  another^  above  901 
week  arising  from  this  single  paper,  notwithstsadi 
it  at  first  reduced  it  to  less  than  half  the  iiiiid 
that  was  usually  printed  before  this  tax  was  Ud. 

I  humbly  beseech  the  continuance  of  this  iasKi 
tion  to  fiavour  what  I  may  hereafter  produos^  a 
hope  I  have  in  many  occurrences  of  life  tasted 
deeply  of  pain  and  sorrow,  that  I  am  proof  sgaa 
much  more  prosperous  chrcumstances  than  as;  a 
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notages  to  whieh  my  own  industry  can  possibly  ex-« 
ib'me. 

I  am, 
,  My  good-natured  reader^ 

Your  most  obedient^ 

most  obliged  humble  servant,  . 

RICHARD  STEELE. 

Foi  valete  et  plaudite.     Ter. 

The  fidlowing  letter  regards  an  ingenious  set  of 
aitteman,  who  hav6  done  me  the  honour  to  make 
t  ooe  of  their  society. 

'^  VR.  SPECTATOR, 

^  The  academy  of  painting,  lately  established  in 
mdon^  having  done  you  and  themselves  the  honour 
cbooee  you  one  of  their  directors ;  that  noble  and 
rely  art^  which  before  was  entitled  to  your  regards 
m  Spectator,  has  an  additional  claim  to  you,  and 
a  aeem  to  be  under  a  double  obligation  to  take 
me  care  of  her  interests. 

''  The  honour  of  our  country  is  also  concerned  in 
B  matter  I  am  going  to  lay  before  you.  Wc,  and 
ilums  other  nations  as  well  as  we,  have  a  national 
ie  humility  as  weU  as  a  national  vain-glory ;  and, 
gagh  we  boast  ourselves  to  excel  all  the  world  in 
ingt  wherein  we  are  outdone  abroad,  in  other 
ingB  we  attribute  to  others  a  superiority  which  we 
nilves  possess.  This  is  what  is  done^  particularly 
die  art  of  portrait  or  fsu^-painting. 
''  Painting  is  an  art  of  a  vast  extent^  too  great  by 
idi  ibr  any  mcHtal  man  to  be  in  fiill  possession  of 
dtt  its  parts ;  it  is  enough  if  any  one  succeed  in 
inting  races,  history^  battles,  landscapes,  sea-pieces, 
lily  flowers>  or  drolls,  &c.  Nay,  no  man  ever  was 
Mttent  in  all  the  branches^  though  many  in  hunw 
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ber^  of  these  several  arts ;  for  a  distiiict  art 
upon  me  to  call  every  one  of  those  several  k 
painting. 

''  And  as  one  man  may  be  a  good  landscape  | 
but  unable  to  paint  a  face  or  a  history  tolmbJ 
and  so  of  the  rest ;  one  nation  may  excel  ii 
kind^  of  painting,  and  other  kinds  may  thri 
ter  in  other  climates. 

"  Italy  may  have  the  preference  of  all  other : 
for  history  painting ;  Holland  for  drolls^  and 
finished  manner  of  working ;  France  for  gay^ 
fluttering  pictures ;  and  England  for  portni 
to  give  the  honour  of  every  one  of  tnese  k 
painting  to  any  one  of  those  nations  on  ace 
their  exciellence  in  any  of  these  parts  of  it^ 
adjudging  the  prize  of  heroic,  dramatic^  lyric, 
lesque  poetry  to  him  who  has  done  well  in  i 
of  them. 

"  Where  there  are  the  greatest  geniuses^  ai 
helps  and  encouragements,  it  is  reasonable 
pose  an  art  will  arrive  to  the  greatest  perfect: 
this  rule  let  us  consider  our  own  country  i 
spect  to  face-painting.  No  nation  in  the  wi 
lights  so  much  in  having  their  own;  or  firie 
relations',  pictures  j  whether  from  their  natioiu 
nature,  or  having  a  love  to  painting,  and  no 
encouraged  in  that  great  article  of  religious  p 
which  the  purity  of  our  worship  refuses  the  i 
oi,  or  from  whatever  other  cause.  Our  hi 
not  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  people^  bu] 
they  are  greater  ;  for  what  the  antique  stat 
bas-reliefis  which  Italy  enjoys,  are  to  the  1 
painters,  the  beautiful  and  noble  feces  wid 
England  is  confessed  to  abound,  are  to  face-pfl 
and,  besides,  we  have  the  greatest  number 
worKs  of  the  best  masters  in  that  kind  of  any 
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Mt  without  a  eompetent  xmmber  of  4;Iio6e  of  the  most 
fneOent  in  every  other  part  of  painting.  And  for 
enoooragement^  the  wealth  and  generosity  of  the 
English  nation  affords  that  in  snch  a  degree  as  artists 
kTe  no  reason  to  complain. 

''And  accordingly^  in  fxt,  face-painting  is  no 
where  so  well  performed  as  in  England :  I  know  not 
idhether  it  has  lain  in  your  way  to  observe  it^  but  I 
kife,  and  pretend  to  lie  a  tolerable  judge.  I  have 
noi  what  is  done  abroad ;  and  can  assure  you  that 
the  honour  of  that  branch  of  painting  is  justly  due 
to  118.  I  appeal  to  the  judicious  observers  for  the 
tmth  of  wJiAt  I  assert.  If  foreigners  have  often- 
tinMSy  or  even  for  the  most  part^  excelled  our  natives^ 
k  OB^  to  be  imputed  to  the  advantages  they  have 
■ek  with  here,  jomed  to  their  own  ingenuity  and  in^ 
dnstry ;  nor  has  any  one  nation  distinguished  them^ 
•dfei  ao  flB  to  raise  an  argument  in  favour  of  their 
eonntry :  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  French 
war  halians,  nor  any  one  of  either  nation,  notwith- 
itmding  all  our  prejudices  in  their  favour,  have,  or 
erer  huL,  for  any  considerable  time,  any  character 
amoi^us  as  face-pinters. 

'^  This  honour  is  due  to  our  own  country,  and  has 
been  so  for  near  an  age :  so  that,  instead  of  going  to 
Italy,  or  elsewhere,  one  that  designs  for  portrait-* 
painting  ought  to  study  in  England.  Hither  such 
noold  come  from  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
&e.  as  he  that  intends  to  practise  any  other  kind  of 
patwriTig  should  go  to  those  parts  where  it  is  in  great- 
est perfection.  It  is  said  the  blessed  virgin  descend- 
ed man  heaven  to  sit  to  St.  Luke.  I  dare  venture 
to  affirm,  that,  if  she  should  desire  another  Madona 
to  be  painted  by  the  life,  she  would  come  to  England ; 
and  am  of  opinion  that  your  present  president.  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  from  lus  improvement  since  he  ar- 

VOL.  XII.  E 
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Tived  in  this  kingdom,  would  perfcmn  that  office 
better  than  any  foreigner  living.  I  sm,  with  aU  pos- 
sible respect. 


"  SIR, 


"  Your  most  humble  and 

'^  most  obedient  servant/'  &c. 

«^Dec»4^  1718." 

%*  The  ingenious  letter  signed  The  Weather 
Glass,  with  several  others,  were  reeeived,  but  cnae 
too  late. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

It  had  not  come  to  my  knowledge^  when  I  left  of 
the  Spectator,  that  I  owe  severed  excellent  senti- 
ments and  agreeable  pieces  in  this  work  to  Mr.  Im 
af  GJray's  Inn  *. 

B.  8TSEU* 

*  This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Sm0> 
.  tator,  as  originally  published.    The  intermediate  time  was  fiDfld  if 
by  our  authors  with  the  Guardian.    See  Preface  tg  this  ecBtioo. 
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ubi  in  lucetn  coluber^  mala  gramina  pastus, 
X  tub  terrd  tunUdum  quern  bruma  tegcbat, 
potUis  noma  exutnis,  nitidusque  juverUdf 
a  convolvit  sublato  pectore  terga 
s  ad  totem,  et  linguis  mitat  ore  trittdds, 

TIRC.  ^N.  U.471* 

leiy  renew'd  in  youth,  the  crested  snake* 
lept  the  winter  in  a  thorny  brake ; 
aiting  off  his  slough  when  spring  returns, 
xkt  aloft,  and  with  new  glory  bums ; 
«d  with  pois*nous  herbs,  his  ardent  sidles 
I  the  sun,  and  raised  on  spires  he  rides : 
>'er  the  grass  hissing  he  rolls  along, 
"andishes,  by  iHs,  his  forky  tongue. 

DRTDXV. 

png  down  the  office  of  Spectator,  I  ac- 
the  world  with  my  design  of  electing  a  new 
L  of  opening  my  mouth  in  it  after  a  most 
tanner.  Both  the  election  and  the  ceremony 
past ;  but  not  finding  it  so  easy,  as  I  at  first 
,  to  break  through  a  fifty-years  silence,  I 
t  venture  into  the  world  under  the  character 
who  pretends  to  talk  like  other  people^  till 
•ived  at  a  full  freedom  of  speech, 
reserve  for  another  time  the  history  of  such 
lubs  of  which  I  am  now  a  talkative  but  un- 
lember ;  and  shall  here  give  an  account  of 
rising  change  which  has  been  produced  in 
which  I  look  upon  to  be  as  remarkable  an 
as  any  recorded  m  history,  since  that  which 
I  to  the  son  of  Croesus,  after  having  been 
m  as  much  tongue-tied  as  myself, 
the  first  opening  of  my  mouth  I  made  a 

k2 
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speech^  consisting  of  about  half  a  dozen  well-tnroed 
periods ;  but  grew  so  very  hoarse  upon  it^  that  lor 
three  days  tc^ether^  inst^d  of  finding  the  rue  of  my 
tongue,  I  was  afraid  that  I  had  quite  lost  it.  Be- 
sides, the  unusual  extension  of  my  muscles,  on  tlui 
occasion,  made  my  face  ache  on  both  sides^  to  sudb  t 
degree^  that  nothing  but  an  invincible  reaolntion  and 
perseverance,  could  have  prevented  me  finom  fidliag 
back  to  my  monosyllables. 

I  afterwards  made  several  essays  towards  speak- 
ing ;  and  that  I  might  not  be  startled  at  my  owb 
voice,  whidi  has  happened  to  me  more  than  ooeei  I 
used  to  read  aloud  m  my  chamber^  and  have  often 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street  to  call  a  oaadi, 
when  I  knew  there  was  none  within  hearing. 

When  I  was  thus  grown  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  my  own  voice,  I  laid  hold  of  all  opportonities 
to  exert  it.  Not  caring,  however,  to  speak  mudi  hj 
myself,  and  to  draw  upon  me  the  whole  attentioa  i 
those  I  conversed  with,  I  used  for  some  time  to  walk 
every  morning  in  the  Mall,  and  talk  in  choms  with 
a  parcel  of  Frenchmen.  I  foxmd  my  modesty  greadj 
relieved  by  the  communicative  temper  of  this  natioOi 
who  are  so  very  sociable  as  to  think  they  are  nenr 
better  company  than  when  they  are  all  openii^  at 
the  same  time. 

I  then  fancied  I  might  receive  great  benefit  fron 
female  conversation,  and  that  I  abould  have  a  con- 
venience of  talking  with  the  greater  freedom  v/hea 
I  was  not  under  any  impediment  of  thinking:  I 
therefore  threw  myself  into  an  assembly  of  aaa, 
but  could  not  for  my  life  get  in  a  word  among  them; 
and  found  that  if  I  did  not  change  my  company  I 
was  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  my  primitive  iMr 
citurnity. 

The  coffee-houses  have  ever  since  been  my  chief 
places  of  resort,  where  I  have  made  the  greatest  ini- 
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jmemetits ;  ia  order  to  which  I  have  taken  a  par- 
tieiilar  care  never  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  the 
am  I  conversed  with.  I  was  a  tory  at  Button's^  and 
I  whig  at  Child's^  a  ^end  to  the  Englishman,  or  an 
idroeate  for  the  Examiner^  as  it  best  served  my 
Am:  some  iancy  me  a  great  enemy  to  the  French 
dsff^  though^  in  reality^  I  only  make  use  of  him  for 
imp  to  discourse.  In  short,  I  wrangle  and  dispute 
or  exercise ;  and  have  carried  this  point  so  £eu:^  that 
.  was  once  like  to  have  been  run  through  the  body 
«  making  a  little  too  free  with  my  betters. 
In  a  word,  I  am  quite  another  man  to  what  I  was. 

—Niljtiit  uTiquam 
Tamdupar  tibif^ 

H0&.  SAT.  i.  3. 18. 

Nothing  was  ever  so  unlike  itself. 

Mv  old  acquaintance  scarce  know  me ;  nay,  I  was 
iked  the  other  day  by  a  Jew  at  Jonathan's^  whether 
was  not  related  to  a  dumb  gentleman,  who  used 
i  come  to  that  coffee-house?  But  I  think  I  never, 
as  better  pleased  in  my  life  than  about  a  week 
$0,  when,  as  I  was  battlmg  it  across  the  table  with 
young  Templar,  his  companion  gave  him  a  pull  by 
le  sleeve,  b^ging  him  to  come  away,  for  that  the 
dprig  wouldtalk  him  to  death. 
Being  now  a  very  good  proficient  in  discourse, 
shall  appear  in  the  world  with  this  addition  to  my 
laracter,  that  my  countrymen  may  reap  the  fruits 
my  new-acquired  loquacity. 
Those  who  have  been  present  at  public  disputes 
the  university,  know  that  it  is  usual  to  maintain 
Tesies  for  argument's  sake.  I  have  heard  a  man  a 
ost  impudent  Socinian  for  half  an  hour,  who  has 
sen  an  orthodox  divine  all  his  life  after.  I  have 
kea  the  same  method  to  accomplish  myself  in  the 

£3 
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gift  of  utterance,  having  talked  above  a  twelvemoodii 
not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  my  hearers^  as  of  iDf< 
self.  But^  since  I  have  now  gained  the  haa^  I 
have  been  so  long  endeavouring  after^  I  intendfli 
make  a  right  use  of  it^  and  shaU  think  myself  obli- 
ged for  the  future  to  speak  always  in  truth  aid 
sincerity  of  heart.  While  a  man  is  learning  to  feaOt 
he  practises  both  on  friend  and  foe;  bat  when  he h 
a  master  in  the  art^  he  never  exerts  it  but  on  nHnt 
he  thinks  the  right  side. 

That  this  last  allusion  may  not  give  my  letderi 
wrong  idea  of  my  design  in  this  paper^  I  mutt  hat 
inform  him^  that  the  author  of  it  is  of  no  fiictkn; 
that  he  is  a  friend  to  no  interests  but  those  of  tnA 
and  virtue ;  nor  a  foe  to  any  but  those  of  vice  and 
folly.  Though  I  make  more  noise  in  the  world  duui 
I  used  to  do^  I  am  still  resolved  to  act  in  it  as  tn  in- 
different spectator.  It  is  not  my  ambition  toii- 
crease  the  number  either  of  whigs  or  tories^  but  of 
wise  and  good  men ;  and  I  could  heartily  wish  tiiere 
were  not  faults  common  to  both  parties^  which  af- 
ford me  sufficient  matter  to  work  upon^  without  de- 
scending to  those  which  are  peculiar  to  either. 

If  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety,  we 
ought  to  think  ourselves  the  securest  nation  in  ^ 
world.  Most  of  our  garrets  are  inhabited  by  states- 
men, who  watch  over  the  liberties  of  th^r  ooontrr, 
and  make  a  shift  to  keep  themselves  from  starring 
by  taking  into  their  care  the  properties  of  all  their 
fellow-subjects. 

As  these  politicians  of  both  sides  have  alrcidf 
worked  the  nation  into  a  most  unnatural  fermenty  I 
shall  be  so  fo  from  endeavouring  to  raise  it  fea  * 
greater  height,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  shall  be  tha 
chief  tendency  of  my  papers  to  inspire  my  eoastrf' 
men  with  a  mutual  gooid-will  and  benevdence.  Wha^ 
ever  faults  either  party  may  be  guilty  of^  they  ttt 
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er  inflamed  than  cured  by  those  reproaches  which 
cast  upon  one  another.  The  most  likely  me- 
of  rectifying  any  man's  conduct  is^  by  recom- 
cling  to  him  the  principles  of  truth  and  honour^ 
ium  and  virtue ;  and  so  long  as  he  acts  with  an 
to  these  principles^  whatever  party  he  is  of^  he 
lot  fail  of  being  a  good  Englishman^  and  a  lover 
is  country. 

B  for  the  persons  concerned  in  this  work^  the 
es  of  all  of  them,  or  at  least  of  such  as  desire 
iiall  be  published  hereafter ;  till  which  time  I 
t  enU'eat  the  courteous  reader  to  suspend  his  cu- 
ty^  and  rather  to  consider  what  is  written  than 
uey  are  that  write  it. 

[aving  thus  adjusted  all  necessary  preliminaries 
1  my  reader^  I  shall  not  trouble  him  with  any 
e  prefatory  discourses^  but  to  proceed  in  my  old 
lod,  and  entertain  him  with  speculations  on 
y  useful  subject  that  feJls  in  my  way. 
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Quii^  donium  timet  amluguam,  Tyrioiq^ie  bilingues, 

▼IRO.  JBN.  i.  665. 

[e  fears  the  ambiguous  race,  and  Tyrians  double  tongued. 

[ERE  is  nothing/  says  Plato,    '  so  delightful  as 

hearing  or  the   speaking  of  truth.'     For  this 

m  there  is  no  conversation  so  agreeable  as  that 

16  man  of  integrity,  who  hears  without  any  in- 

urn  to  betray,  and  speaks  without  any  intention 

eceive. 

raoDg  all  the  accouats  which  are  given  of  Cato, 
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I  do  not  remember  one  that  more  redounds  to  bis 
honour  than  the  following  passage  related  by  Fln- 
tarch.  '  As  an  advocate  was  pleading  the  cause  d 
his  client  before  one  of  the  prsetors,  he  could  oolj 
produce  a  single  witness  in  a  point  where  the  hv 
required  the  testimony  of  two  persons :  upon  whii^ 
the  advocate  insisted  on  the  integrity  of  tnat  penoi 
whom  he  had  produced ;  but  the  praetor  tola  hin, 
that  where  the  law  required  two  witnesses  he  vmiUi 
not  accept  of  one^  though  it  were  Cato  himself/  Sodi 
a  speech  from  a  person  who  sat  at  the  head  of  a  oout 
of  justice^  while  Cato  was  still  living,  shows  uSj  MR 
than  a  thousand  examples,  the  high  reputation  tUi 
great  man  had  gained  among  his  coutemponiiei 
upon  the  account  of  his  sincerity. 

when  such  an  inflexible  integrity  is  a  little  softeB- 
ed  and  qualified  by  the  rules  of  conversation  and  good 
breeding,  there  is  not  a  more  shining  virtue  in  die 
whole  catalogue  of  social  duties.  A  man,  however 
ought  to  take  great  care  not  to  polish*  himself  out 
of  his  veracity,  nor  to  refine  his  behaviour  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  virtue. 

This  subject  is  exquisitely  treated  in  the  most  ele- 
gant sermon  of  the  great  British  preacher  *.  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  transcribe  out  of  it  two  or  three  sen- 
tences, as  a  proper  introduction  to  a  very  curiom 
letter,  which  I  shall  make  the  chief  entertaimncBt 
of  this  speculation. 

^^The  old  English  plainness  and  sincerity,  that  ge- 
nerous integrity  of  nature,  and  honesty  of  disp* 
sition,  which  always  argues  true  greatness  of  mini 
and  is  usually  accompanied  with  undaunted  oooiage 
and  resolution,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  among  nt> 

^^  The  dialect  of  conversation  is  now-a-days  i» 
swelled  with  vanity  and  compliment,  and  so  surfot- 

*  Archl»8hop  Tillotson,  vol  ii«  Sermon  i.  p.  7.  edit  in  ff^ 
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«d,  as  I  may  say^  of  expressions  of  kindness  and  re- 
mety  that  if  a  man  that  lived  an  age  or  two  ago 
nould  return  into  the  world  again^  he  would  really 
mat  a  dictionary  to  help  him  to  understand  his  own 
hngnage^  and  to  know  the  true  intrinsic  value  of  the 
3)hiiise  in  fieishion ;  and  would  hardly  at  first  believe 
It  what  a  low  rate  the  highest  strains  and  expressions 
of  kindneiss  imaginable  do  commonly  pass  in  current 
pyment ;  and  when  he  should  come  to  understand 
It,  it  would  be  a  great  wliile  before  he  could  bring 
Umaelf  with  a  good  countenance  and  a  good  con- 
adenoe  to  converse  with  men  upon  equal  terms^  uid 
in  their  own  way." 

I  have  by  me  a  leter  which  I  look  upon  as  a  great 
CDrioBi^^  and  which  may  serve  as  an  exemplification 
to  the  ror^i^ing  passage^  cited  out  of  this  most  ex- 
ceDent  prelate.  It  is  said  to  have  been  written  in 
bv  Charles  the  Second's  reign  by  the  ambassador 
tf  Bantam*^  a  little  after  his  arri\'al  in  England. 

"  MASTER, 

"  The  people  where  I  now  am  have  tongues  fur- 
ther frmn  their  hearts  than  from  London  to  Bantam, 
•nd  thou  knowest  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  these 
jdaoefi  do  not  know  what  is  done  in  the  other.  They 
ofl  thee  and  thy  subjects  barbarians,  because  we 
tpeak  what  we  mean ;  and  account  themselves  a  civil- 
iied  people,  because  they  speak  one  thing  and  mean 
Qotner :  truth  they  call  barbarity,  and  fdsehood  po- 
Kteness.  Upon  my  first  landing,  one,  who  was  sent 
han  the  king  of  this  place  to  meet  me,  told  me  that 
he  was  extremely  sorry  for  the  storm  I  had  met  with 
jnct  before  my  arrival.  I  was  troubled  to  hear  him 
piere  and  afflict  himself  upon  my  account;  but  in  less 
^  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  smiled,  and  was  as  merry 

*  In  1682. 
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as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Another  who  came  « 
him  told  me  by  my  interpreter^  he  should  be  ^ 
do  me  any  service  that  lay  in  his  power.  U 
which  I  desired  him  to  carry  one  oi  my  porta 
teaus  for  me ;  but^  instead  of  serving  me  aoood 
to  his  promise,  he  laughed,  and  bid  another,  do  il 
lodged  the  first  week  at  the  house  of  one  who  del 
me  to  think  myself  at  home,  and  to  consider  hitk 
as  my  own.  Accordingly,  I  the  next  morning  be 
to  knock  down  one  of  the  walls  of  it^  in  order  ti 
in  the  fresh  air,  and  had  packed  up  some  of  the  hi 
hold-goods,  of  which  I  mtended  to  have  made  I 
a  present ;  but  the  false  varlet  no  sooner  saw  mei 
ing  to  work,  but  he  sent  word  to  desire  me  to| 
over,  for  that  he  would  have  no  such  doingi  ii 
house.  I  had  not  been  long  in  this  nation  bdi 
was  told  by  one,  for  whom  I  had  asked  a  oertaa 
vour  from  the  chief  of  the  king's  servants,  iri 
they  here  call  the  lord-treasurer,  that  I  hadeteni 
obliged  him.  I  was  so  surprised  at  his  gratitude,  1 
I  could  not  forbear  saying,  *  What  service  is  tf 
which  one  man  can  do  for  another,  that  can  ob 
him  to  all  eternity  ?'  However,  I  only  asked  1 
for  my  reward,  that  he  would  lend  me  his  d( 
daughter  during  my  stay  in  this  country;  bv 
quiddy  found  that  he  was  as  treacherous  as  the 
of  his  countrymen. 

'^  At  my  first  going  to  court,  one  of  the  great : 
almost  put  me  out  of  countenance,  by  asking 
thousand  pardons  of  me  for  oidy  treading  by  acdi 
upon  my  toe.  They  call  this  kind  of  lie  a  cod 
ment ;  for,  when  they  are  civil  to  a  great  man, 
tell  him  untruths,  for  which  thou  \\'ouldst  order 
of  thy  officers  of  state  to  receive  a  hundred  blows  i 
his  foot.  I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  negociate 
thing  with  this  people,  since  there  is  so  little  c 
to  be  given  to  them.    When  I  go  to  see  the  Ic 
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Kribe^  I  am  generally  told  that  he  is  not  at  home^ 
Apagh  perhaps  I  saw  him  so  into  his  house  almost 
Ai  yntj  moment  before.  Thou  wouldst  fancy  that 
Ae  whole  nation  are  physicians^  for  the  first  question 
ttey  alwBjrs  ask  me  is^  how  I  do :  I  have  this  ques- 
tion pat  to  me  above  a  hundred  times  a^day.  Nay^ 
A>y  are  not  only  thus  inquisitive  after  my  health, 
wish  it  in  a  more  solemn  manner,  with  a  fiill 
in  their  hands,  every  time  I  sit  with  'them  at 
B,  though  at  the  same  time  they  would  persuade 
ttodpnk  their  liquors  in  such  quantities  as  I  have 
by  experience  will  make  me  sick.  They  often 
~  to  pray  for  thy  health  also  in  the  same  man- 
';  but  I  have  more  reason  to  expect  it  fi*om  the 
of  thy  constitution,  than  the  sincerity  of 
wishes.  May  thy  slave  escape  in  safety  n'om 
^^  doable-tongued  race  of  men,  and  live  to  lay  him- 
Hf  once  more  at  thy  feet  in  thy  royal  city  of  Ban- 


ft 

I 
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Quijitf  Macenas,  vt  nemo,  guam  tSbi  sortewn 
Seu  ratio  dederit,  seujon  ol^ecerii,  Uld 
Conlentus  vwat  T  laudet  dioersa  teqtientesf 
Ofirtunaii  merceUoret,  gravis  annis 
Mile*  aii,  muUojamJractus  membra  labtMre, 
Contrd  mercator,  navimjextarUibut  auttriSg 
MiliHa  est  potior :  quid  enim  T  concurritur :  kont 
Momento  dUt  mors  venit,  out  victoria  Uxta, 
Agnoobxm  lavdat  juris  l^guniqu€  perittu, 
j8u6  galU  coHtum  consukor  tM  ostia  pulsed 
JBle,  datis  vadibusr  qui  rare  exiractus  in  uriem  est. 
Solos felices  viventes  datiuxt  in  urbe. 
Qstera  de  genere  hoci  adeo  sunt  muUa,  loquacem 
Dehssarevalent  FaHum :  ne  te  merer,  amiS 
Qttd  rem  deducam,    A'  quis  ZkuM,  en  ego,  dicat, 
Jamfaciam  quod  vidlis  /  eris  tu,  qui  modh  miles^ 
Mercator :  tu,  consultus  modb,  ruUicus :  hinc  va, 
Vos  hiric  mutatis  decedite  partibus.    Eja  / 
Quid  statis  ?    Nolint,    Atqui  licet  esse  beatis, 

HOB.  SAT.  i.  L 

Whence  is*t,  Mxcenas,  that  so  few  approve 
The  state  they're  placed  in,  and  incline  to  rove; 
Whether  against  their  will  by  fate  imposed, 
Or  by  consent  and  prudent  choice  espoused  ? 
Happy  the  merchant !  the  old  soldier  cries, 
Broke  with  fatigues  and  warlike  enterprise. 
The  merchant,  when  the  dreaded  hurricane 
Tosses  his  wealthy  cargo  on  the  main, 
Applauds  the  wars  and  toils  of  a  campaiga : 
There  an  engagement  soon  decides  your  doomr 
Bravely  to  die,  or  come  victorious  home. 
The  lawyer  vows  the  farmer's  life  is  best. 
When  at  the  dawn  the  clients  break  his  rest. 
The  farmer,  having  put  in  bail  t*appear, 
And  forced  to  town,  cries  they  are  happiest  there: 
With  thousands  more  of  this  inconstant  race, 
Would  tire  e*en  Fabius  to  relate  each  case. 
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Tot  to  detaio  you  longer,  |iniy  attend 

W  issue  of  aU  tids  :  shoiUd  Jotc  descend 

;iid  grant  to  eveiy  man  his  rash  demand, 

*o  nm  his  lengths  with  a  neglectful  hand  ; 

\nltf  grant  the  harass'd  warrior  a  release, 

fid  him  to  trader  and  try  the  faithless  seas, 

'o  purchaae  treasure  and  declining  ease : 

lest,  call  the  j^eader  from  his  learned  strife, 

'o  ^  calm  blessings  of  a  country  life : 

.nd  with  these  separate  demands  dismiss 

Sacfa  suppliant  to  enjoy  the  promised  bliss : 

loD*t  you  befieye  they'd  run  ?  Not  one  will  moT^ 

luNigh  proffer*d  to  be  happy  from  above. 

HORKXCK. 

a  celebrated  thought  of  Socrates^  that  if  all  the 
(rtunes  of  mankind  were  cast  into  a  public  stocky 
ler  to  be  equally  distributed  among  the  whole 
My  those  who  now  think  themselyes  the  most 
^j,  would  prefer  the  share  they  are  already 
B^ea  of  before  that  which  would  £ul  to  them  by 
a  division.  Horace  has  carried  this  thought  a 
deal  further  in  the  motto  of  my  paper  which 
ea^  that  the  hardships  or  misfortunes  we  lie 
r^  are  more  easy  to  us  than  those  of  any  other 
Q  would  be^  in  case  we  could  change  omditions 
him. 

I  was  ruminating  upon  these  two  remarks,  and 
1  in  my  elbow  diair^  I  insensibly  fell  asleep ; 
.  Qfi  a  sudden  mc^thought  there  was  a  prodama- 
made  by  Jupiter^  that  erery  mortal  should 
;  in  his  griera  and  calamities^  and  throw  them 
her  ift  a  heap.  There  was  a  large  plain  ap- 
ed for  this  purpose.  I  took  my  stand  in  tne 
e  of  it^  and  saw>  with  a  great  deed  of  pleasure^ 
rhole  human  species  marching  one  after  another^ 
durowing  down  their  several  loads^  which  im- 
Ktely  grew  up  into  a  prodigious  mountain,  that 
ttl  t»  rise  above  the  clouds. 

L.  XII.  F 
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There  was  a  certain  lady  of  a  thin  airy  shape,  wbo 
was  very  active  in  this  solemnity.  She  carried  a 
magnifying  glass  in  one  of  her  hands^  and  was  dotfaed 
in  a  loose  flowing  robe,  embroidered  with  semil 
figures  of  fiends  and  spectres^  that  discovered  them- 
selves in  a  thousand  chimerical  shapes  as  her  gameat 
hovered  in  the  wind.  There  was  somelJunc  wiU 
and  distracted  in  her  looks.  Her  name  was  FVmey. 
She  led  up  every  mortal  to  the  kppointed  plaoe^  after 
having  very  officiously  assisted  him  in  makiiig  19 
his  pack,  and  laying  it  upon  his  shoulders.  Hy 
heart  melted  within  me  to  see  my  fellow  crealuni 
groaning  under  their  respective  burthens^  and  toeoB- 
sider  that  prodigious  bulk  of  human  calamities  iriuA 
lay  before  me. 

There  were  however  several  persons  who  gave  ne 
great  diversion  upon  this  occasion.  I  observed  cm 
bringing  in  a  fardel  very  carefully  concealed  under 
an  old  embroidered  cloak,  which,  upon  his  throwiig 
it  into  the  heap,  I  discovered  to  be  Poverty.  An- 
other^ after  a  great  deal  of  puffings  threw  down  Ui 
luggage,  which,  upon  examining,  I  found  to  be  lui 
wife. 

There  were  multitudes  of  lovers  saddled  wHk  I 
very  whimsical  burthens,  composed  of  darts  sod  I 
fiames ;  but,  what  was  very  odd^  though  they  ofjinA 
as  if  their  hearts  would  break  under  these  bundlei 
of  calamities,  they  could  not  persuade  themselvei  to 
cast  them  into  the  heap  when  they  came  up  to  it; 
but,  after  a  few  fJEiint  efforts,  shook  their  heads,  iid 
marched  away  as  heavy  loaden  as  they  came.  I MW 
multitudes  of  old  women  throw  down  their  wrinkki^ 
and  several  young  ones  who  stripped  themsdveiof 
a  tawny  skin.  There  were  very  great  heaps  of  ni 
noses^  large  lips,  and  rusty  teeth.  Thetmtnof  iti^ 
I  was  surprised  to  see  the  greatest  part  of  the  moon- 
tain  made  up  of  bodily  deformities.     Observing  <RK 
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nmcmg  towards  the  heap  with  a  larger  cargo  than 
dinary  upon  his  back^  I  found  upon  his  near  ap- 
iMwh  that  it  was  only  a  natural  hump,  which  he 
iposed  of  with  great  joy  of  heart  among  this  collec- 
n  of  human  miseries.  There  were  likewise  dis- 
n^ers  of  all  sorts ;  though  I  could  not  but  observe^ 
■t  there  were  many  more  imaginary  than  real, 
le  little  packet  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of^ 
loch  was  a  complication  of  aU  the  diseases  incident 
•  human  nature,  and  was  in  the  hand  of  a  great 
any  fine  people ;  this  was  called  the  spleen.  But 
hat  most  of  all  surprised  me  was,  a  remark  I  made, 
tit  there  was  not  a  single  vice  or  folly  thrown  into 
tt  whole  heap :  at  which  I  was  very  much  asto- 
abed^  having  concluded  within  myself  that  every 
le  would  take  this  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  his 
asions,  prejudices,  and  frailties. 
I  took  notice  in  particular  of  a  very  profligate  fel- 
W9  who  I  did  not  question  came  loaden  with  his 
imes ;  but,  upon  searching  into  his  bundle  I  found, 
at  instead  of  throwing  his  guilt  from  him  he  had 
ly  laid  down  his  memory.  He  was  followed  by 
other  worthless  rogue,  who  flung  away  his  mo- 
sty  instead  of  his  ignorance. 
When  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had  thus  cast 
sir  burthens,  the  phantom  which  had  been  so  busy 
this  occasion,  seeing  me  an  idle  Spectator  of  what 
BMd,  approached  towards  me.  I  grew  uneasy  at 
r  presence,  when  of  a  sudden  she  held  her  magni- 
bog  glass  full  before  my  eyes.  I  no  sooner  saw 
f  race  in  it,  but  was  startled  at  the  shortness  of  it, 
lich  now  appeared  to  me  in  its  utmost  aggravation. 
le  immoderate  breadth  of  the  features  made  me 
ry  much  out  of  humour  with  my  own  countenance, 
ion  which  I  threw  it  from  me  like  a  mask.  It 
ppened  very  luckily  that  one  who  stood  by  me 
a  just  before  thrown  down  his  visage,  which  it 
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seems  was  too  long  jBor  him.  It  was  indeed  extended 
to  a  most  shamefiu  length ;  I  believ«  the  verj  dm 
was^  modestly  speakings  as  long  as  mj  whde  hn» 
We  had  both  of  us  an  opportunity  of  mending  0DP- 
selves ;  and  all  the  contributions  being  now  bnntbt 
in^  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  aum- 
tunes  for  those  of  another  person.  iBnt  as  tkn 
arose  many  new  incidents  in  the  sequel  of  my  ihlm^ 
I  shall  reserve  them  for  the  sul^ject  of  my  not 
paper. 


No.  559.    FRIDAY,  JUNE  25,  1714. 


Qtdd  cavMB  eat,  meritb  qwn  iSis  JupUer  ambas 
Iratus  bticcas  inflet,  mque  se  fire  posthac 
Tumfixxkm  dkatf  voHs  ut  jyrtebetU  aurem  f 

HOB.  SAT.  i.  I*  9(k 

Were  it  not  just  that  Jove,  provoked  to  heat. 
Should  drive  these  triflers  from  the  hallow'd  Beat, 
And  unrelenting  stand  when  they  entreat? 

BOBnct. 

In  my  last  paper  I  gave  my  reader  a  sight  of  dMt 
mountain  of  miseries  which  was  made  up  of  thoM 
several  calamities  that  afflict  the  minds  of  men.  I 
saw  with  unspeakable  pleasure  the  wh<de  sped* 
thus  delivered  from  its  sorrows ;  though  at  the  Mone 
time,  as  we  stood  round  the  heap,  and  surveyed  the 
several  materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  thoe 
was  scarcely  a  mortal  in  this  vast  multitude,  whodil 
not  discover  what  he  thought  pleasures  and  UessiBgl 
of  life,  and  wondered  how  the  owners  of  them  ever 
came  to  look  upon  them  as  burthens  and  grieranoci* 
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As  we  were  r^arding  very  attentively  this  oon- 
fbnoa  of  miseries^  this  chaos  of  calamity^  Jupiter 
imed  out  a  second  proclamation,  that  every  one 
ma  now  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  affliction,  and  to 
Ktarn  to  his  habitation  with  any  such  other  bundle 
ai  should  be  delivered  to  him. 

Upon  this^  Fancy  began  again  to  bestir  herself, 
9oig  parcelling  out  the  whole  heap  with  incredible 
ledvity^  recommended  to  every  one  his  particular 
jKket.  The  hurry  and  confusion  at  this  time  was 
Sol  to  be  expressed.  Some  observations  which  I 
onde  upcm  the  occasion  I  shall  communicate  to  the 

EUic.  A  venerable  gray-headed  man,  who  had 
d  down  the  cholic,  and  who  I  found  wanted  an 
Wr  to  his  estate,  snatched  up  an  undutifiil  son  that 
h^d  been  thrown  into  the  heap  by  his  angry  father. 
He  graceless  youth,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar,  pulled  tne  old  gentleman  by  the  beard,  and 
bad  like  to  have  knocked  his  brains  out ;  so  that 
meeting  the  true  father,  who  came  towards  him 
^ith  a  fit  of  the  gripes,  he  begged  him  to  take  his 
icm  again,  and  give  him  back  his  cholic ;  but  they 
'Vere  incapable,  either  of  them,  to  recede  fi*om  the 
i(Hce  they  had  made.  A  poor  galley-slave  who 
lad  thrown  down  his  chains,  took  up  the  gout  in 
lieir  stead,  but  made  such  wry  faces,  that  one 
dj^t  easily  perceive  he  was  no  great  gainer  by  the 
targam.  It  was  pleasant  enough  to  see  the  several 
jscnanses  that  were  made,  for  sickness  against  po- 
•ertYj  Hunger  against  want  of  appetite,  and  care 
gunst  pain. 

The  female  world  were  very  busy  among  them- 
etves  in  bartering  for  features :  one  was  trucking  a 
Dck  of  gray  hairs  for  a  carbuncle,  another  was 
uJang  over  a  short  waist  for  a  pair  of  round 
houlders,  and  a  third  cheapening  a  bad  face  for  a 
Qtfc  reputation :  but  on  all  these  occasions  there  was 
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not  one  of  them  who  did  not  think  the  new  blemkh, 
as  soon  as  she  had  got  it  into  her  postiession,  modi 
more  disagreeable  than  the  old  one.  I  made  the 
same  observation  on  every  other  misfortune  or  adft- 
mity  which  every  one  in  the  assembly  brought  npni 
himself  in  lieu  of  what  he  had  parted  with ;  Pettier 
it  be^  that  all  the  evils  which  befall  ua  are  in  lome 
measure  suited  and  proportioned  to  our  strengthj  or 
that  every  evil  becomes  more  supportable  by  our  be* 
ing  accustomed  to  it^  I  shall  not  determine. 

I  could  not  from  my  heart  forbear  pitying  dw 
poor  hump-backed  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  fir- 
mer paper^  who  went  off  a  very  weU-shaped  pem 
with  a  stone  in  his  bladder :  nor  the  fine  gentJemn 
who  had  struck  up  this  bargain  with  hira^  thtf 
limped  through  a  whole  assembly  of  ladies^  irfwuel 
to  admire  him^  with  a  pair  of  shoulders  peeping  over 
his  head. 

I  must  not  omit  my  own  particular  adveBtBitt 
My  ^end  with  a  long  visage  nad  no  somier  tikfli 
upon  him  my  short  face^  but  he  made  such  a  gr^ 
tesque  figure  in  it^  that  as  I  looked  upon  him  I 
could  not  forbear  laughing  at  myself^  insomuch  thit 
I  put  my  own  face  out  of  countenance.  The  potf 
gentleman  was  so  sensible  of  the  ridicule^  tmit  I 
found  he  was  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done;  on  die 
other  side^  I  found  that  myself  had  no  great  nana 
to  triumph^  for  as  I  went  to  touch  my  forehead  I 
missed  the  place,  and  clapped  my  finger  upon  Vf 
upper  Up.  Besides,  as  my  nose  was  exceeding  jn^ 
minent,  I  gave  it  two  or  three  unlucky  knodn  M 
I  was  playing  my  hand  about  my  face^  and  aiaaug 
at  some  other  part  of  it.  I  saw  two  other  gade* 
men  by  me  who  were  in  the  same  ridiculous  chobb* 
stances.  These  had  made  a  ^lish  swop  btCifeei  i 
couple  of  thick  bandy-legs  and  two  kmg  trapeliefci 
that  had  no  calves  to  them.    One  of  £eee  Joelrf 
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oe  ft  man  walking  upon  stilts^  and  was  so  lifted  up 
to  the  air^  above  nis  ordinary  height^  that  his 
id  turned  round  with  it ;  while  the  other  made 
A  awkward  circles^  as  he  attempted  to  walk^  that 
:  aearce  knew  how  to  move  forward  upon  his  new 
pporters.  Observing  him  to  be  a  pleasant  kind 
fillow^  I  stuck  my  cane  in  the  ground^  and  told 
n  I  would  lay  him  a  bottle  of  wine^  that  he  did 
t  march  up  to  it^  on  a  line  that  I  drew  for  him^ 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  heap  was  at  last  distributed  among  the  two 
DBS,  who  made  a  most  piteous  sights  as  they  wan- 
ted up  and  down  under  the  pressure  of  their  seve- 
.  burthens.  The  whole  plain  was  filled  with  mur- 
m  and  complaints^  groans  and  lamentations.  Jupi- 
*itlenffth  taking  compassion  on  the  poor  mortsds^ 
lered  them  a  second  time  to  lay  down  their  loads^ 
th  a  design  to  give  every  one  his  own  again.  They 
idiarffed  themselves  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure : 
er  wnich^  the  phantom^  who  had  led  them  into 
Ji  gross  delusions^  was  commanded  to  disappear, 
ere  was  sent>  in  her  steady  a  goddess  of  a  quite  dif^ 
nt  fiffure ;  her  motions  were  steady  and  compos-^ 
and  ner  aspect  serious  but  cheerful.  She  every 
r  and  then  cast  her  eyes  towards  heaven^  and 
d  them  upon  Jupiter.  Her  name  was  Patience. 
i  had  no  sooner  placed  herself  by  the  Mount  of 
row8>  but  what  I  thought  very  remarkable^  the 
lie  heap  sunk  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  did  not 
ear  a  third  part  so  big  as  it  was  before.  She  af- 
rarda  returned  every  man  his  own  proper  cala- 
f,  and,  teaching  him  how  to  bear  it  in  the  most 
modious  manner,  he  marched  off  with  it  con^- 
sedly,  being  very  well  pleased  that  he  had  not 
a  left  to  his  own  choice,  as  to  the  kind  of  evils 
dl  fell  to  his  lot. 
lesides  the  several  pieces  of  morality  to  be  drawn 
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out  of  this  vision,  I  learnt  from  it  nerer  to  repine  it 
my  own  misfortunes,  or  to  envy  the  happinen  rf 
another,  since  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  fom 
a  right  judgement  of  his  neighbour's  sufferings;  fir 
which  reason  also,  I  have  determined  never  to  tluik 
too  lightly  of  another's  complaints,  but  to  ngui 
the  sorrows  of  my  fellow  creatures  with  sentimeili 
of  humanity  and  compassion. 


No.  560.    MONDAY,  JUNE  28,  17H 


—  Verba  irUemUssa  retentat, 

oYio.  iaERi.747. 

He  tries  his  tongue,  his  silence  softly  breaks. 

DRIBL 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  famous  conjurw,  vk 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  has  stndiel 
himself  dumb;  for  which  reason,  as  it  is  bdiefei 
he  delivers  out  all  his  oracles  in  writing.  Be  dik 
as  it  will,  the  blind  Tiresias  was  not  more  fiuiMi 
in  Greece  than  this  dumb  artist  has  been  for  floai 
years  last  past  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westnut* 
ster.  Thus  much  for  the  profound  gentleman  lAi 
honours  me  with  the  following  epistle. 

^'  SIR, 

"  Being  informed  that  you  have  lately  got  tlie 
use  of  your  tongue,  I  have  some  thoughts  aivOoff' 
ing  your  example,  that  I  may  be  a  fortone-tdltf 
properly  speaking.  I  am  grown  weary  of  my  to* 
turnity,  and  having  served  my  country  many  yetf* 
under  the  title  of  '  the  dumb  doctor,'  I  shall  not 
prophesy  by  word  of  mouth,  and,  as  Mr.  Lee  ajt  i 
the  magpie,  who,  you  know,  was  a  great  fortane-tdlff 
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•moog  the  Bncients^  chatter  fnturity .   I  have  hitherto 

dMMen  to  reodve  questions  and  return  answers  in 

ipntiiigy  that  I  might  avoid  the  tediousness  and 

traoble  of  debates^  my  querists  being  generally  of  a 

hmmmr  to  think  that  they  have  never  predictions 

cuog^  for  their  money.     In  shorty  Sir>  my  case  has 

been  something  like  that  of  those  discreet  animals 

tile  monkeys^  who^  as  the  Indians  tell  us^  can  speak 

if  they  would^  but  purposely  avoid  it  that  they  may 

Kit  be  made  to  worik.     I  have  hitherto  gained  a 

SreUhood  by  holding  my  tongue^  but  shall  now  open 

117  mouth  in  order  to  fill  it.     If  I  appear  a  little 

wwd-boond  in  my  first  solutions  and  responses^  I 

hfpe  it  will  not  be  imputed  to  any  want  of  foresight^ 

but  to  the  long  disuse  of  speech.     I  doubt  not  by 

Hub  invention  to  have  all  my  former  customers  over 

•giin;  for  if  I  have  promised  any  of  them  lovers  or 

faubands^  riches  or  good  luck^  it  is  my  design  to  con- 

finn  to  them^  vivd  voce,  what  I  have  already  given 

ttem  under  my  hand.     If  you  will  honour  me  with 

«  rmt,  I  will  compliment  you  with  the  first  opening 

Hi  my  mouth ;  and  if  you  please^  you  may  make  an 

^Qitertftining  dialogue  out  of  the  conversation  of  two 

4nmb  men.     Excuse  this  trouble^  worthy  Sir^  from 

one  who  has  been  a  long  time 

"  Your  silent  admirer, 

*'  CORNELIUS  A6RIPPA.' 
•*  From  my  Cell,  June  24,  1714." 

I  have  received  the  following  letter,  or  rather 
Ullet-doux,  from  a  pert  young  baggage,  who  con- 
gratulates with  me  upon  the  same  occasion. 

^'  DEAR  MR.  PRATE-APACE, 

'^  I  AM  a  member  of  a  female  society  who  call  our- 
■dves  the  Chit-chat-club,  and  am  ordered  by  the 
iviude  sisterhood  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  use  of 
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your  tongue.     We  liave  all  of  us  a  mi^ty  n 

hear  you   talk;   and  if  you  will  take  yom 

among   us  for   an  evenings  we  have  imaiu] 

jagreed  to  allow  you  one  minute  in  ten>  with 

temiption. 

''  I  am,  SIR, 

'^  Your  humble  8er?Bii 
^  June  23, 1714.  «g 

'^  P.  S.  You  may  find  us  at  my  lady  Betty  ( 
who  will  leave  orders  with  her  porter,  that  if 
derly  gentleman,  with  a  short  faoe,  inquiiei  i 
lie  snad  be  admitted,  and  no  questions  askedi' 

As  this  particular  paper  shall  consist  wh 
what  I  have  received  from  my  oorresp(mdi 
shall  fill  up  the  remaining  part  of  it  with  otb 
gratulatory  letters  of  the  same  nature. 

"  SIB, 

'^  Wb  are  here  wonderfully  pleased  with  tlu 
ing  of  your  mouth,  and  very  frequently  ope 
in  approbation  of  your  design ;  especially  six 
find  you  are  resolved  to  preserve  your  tadtur 
to  all  party  matters.  We  do  not  question  bi 
are  as  great  an  orator  as  Sir  Hudibras,  of  wh( 
poet  sweetly  sings, 

•^He  could  not  ope 
^is: mouthy  but  out  there  flew  a  trope. 

If  you  will  s^nd  us  down  the  half  dozen  well- 
periods  that  produced  such  dismal  effects  ii 
muscles,^we.  will  deposit  them  near  an  old 
script  of  Tiilly's  Oratiohs,  among  the  archives 
university ;  for  ^we  all  agree  with  you,  that  t 
not  a  more  remarkable  accident  recorded  in  l 
since  that  which  happened  to  the  son  of  Ci 
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[  bdieve  tou  mieht  hare  gone  higher,  and  have 
I  Balaam  8  aaa.  We  are  impatient  to  see  more 
or  productions ;  and  expect  what  words  will 
bD  {rmh  yon  with  as  much  attention  hs  those 
rere  set  to  watch  the  speaking  head  which  friar 
1  fbnneriy  erected  in  this  place. 
"We  are,  worthy  sib, 

"  Yoor  most  humble  servants, 

"  B.  R.     T.  D.  &c." 
cfaid,  JimeSft,  1714." 

'  HONEST  SPEC, 

AM  very  glad  to  bear  that  tfaou  beginneat  to 
;  and  find,  by  tby  yesterday's  vision,  thou  art 
id  to  it  that  thou  canst  not  forbear  talking  in 
leep.  Let  me  only  advise  thee  to  speak  like 
men  ;  for  I  am  a^aid  thou  wilt  be  very  queer 
i  doet  not  intend  to  use  the  phrases  in  fashiou, 
a  callest  them  in  thy  second  paper.  Hast  thou 
i  to  pass  for  a  Bftntamit«,  or  to  make  us  all 
■TB?  I  do  assure  thee,  dear  Spec,  I  am  not 
ed  out  of  my  veracity,  when  I  subscribe  my- 

"  Tby  constant  admirer, 

"  And  humble  servant, 

"  FKANK  TOWNIY." 

ddle-Templ^  June  3*."       , 


J 
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No.  661.    WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  30,  IJIi 


—Pcndtxtim  abolere  ^dtteum 
Incipii,  et  vow  tenttU  praveriere  amore 
Jdmjnidem  rendet  anjmos  detuetaque  corda. 

But  he- 
Works  in  the  pliant  bosom  of  the  fiur. 
And  moulds  her  heart  anew,  and  blots  her  faaofx  cvft 
The  dead  is  to  the  living  love  resigned; 
And  all  ^neas  enters  in  her  mind. 


'^  SIB, 

^^  I  AM  a  tall^  broad-shouldered,  impudent  IM 
fellow,  and,  as  I  thought,  every  way  qualified  firi 
rich  widow :  but  after  having  trie^  my  ftrtune  fa 
above  three  years  together,  I  have  not  been  abfeti 
get  one  single  relict  in  the  mind.  My  first  sttM^ 
were  generally  successful,  but  always  broke  of  ■ 
soon  as  they  came  to  the  word  settlement.  Hmnjj^ 
I  have  not  improved  my  fortune  this  way,  I  hmv 
experience,  and  have  learnt  several  secrets  whid^aijl 
be  of  use  to  those  unhappy  gentlemen,  who  are  eoB 
monly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  widow-hmitcq 
and  who  do  not  know  that  this  tribe  of  women  fl^ 
generally  speaking,  as  much  upon  the  catch  as  tha* 
selves.  I  shall  here  commumcate  to  you  the  flji' 
teries  of  a  certain  female  cabal  of  this  oraer,  'wbo  H 
themselves  the  Widow-club.  This  club  oooflilBi' 
nine  experienced  dames,  who  take  their  plaoei  etf 
a  week  round  a  large  oval  table. 

*'  I.  Mrs.  President  is  a  person  who  has  dufM^' 
of  six  husbands,  and  is  now  determined  to  take  1 10- 
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Dg  of  opinion  that  there  is  as  much  virtue 
^  of  a  seventh  husband  as  of  a  seventh 
cmnrades  are  as  follow : 
■B.  Snap^  who  has  four  jointures^  by  four 
xl^ows>  of  four  different  shires.     She  is 

upon  the  point  of  marriage  with  a  Mid- 
1^  and  is  said  to  have  an  ambition  of  ex- 
r  possessions  through  all  the  counties  in 
n  this  side  the  Trent. 
Lrs.  Medlar^  who^  after  two  husbands  and 

is  now  wedded  to  an  old  gentleman  of 
m.  her  making  her  report  to  tiie  club  after 
ohabitation>  she  is  still  allowed  to  sit  as 
and  accordingly  takes  her  place  at  the 

he  widow  Quick^  married  within  a  fort- 
the  death  of  her  last  husband.  Hex  weeds 
1  her  thrice^  and  are  still  as  good  as  new. 
dy  Catharine  Swallow.  She  was  a  widow 
1^  and  has  since  buried  a  second  husband 
ochmen. 

he  lady  Waddle.  She  was  married  in  the 
of  her  age  to  Sir  Simon  Waddle  knight^ 
score  and  twelve^  by  whom  she  had  twins 
18  after  his  decease.  In  the  55th  year 
i  she  was  married  to  James  Spindle>  esq. 
'  one-and-twenty^  who  did  not  outlive  the 
m. 

Deborah  Conquest.  The  case  of  this  lady 
ng  particular.  She  is  the  relict  of  Sir 
Conquest^  some  time  justice  of  the  quo- 
Sampson  was  seven  foot  high^  and  two 
igdth  from  the  tip  of  one  shoulder  to  the 
had  married  three,  wives^  who  all  of  them 
Id-bed^  This  terrified  the  wliole  sex^  who 
lem  durst  venture  on  Sir  Sampson.    At 

I.  G 
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length  Mrs.  Deborah  undertook  him,  and  gave  so 
good  an  account  of  him^  that  in  three  years'  time 
she  very  fairly  laid  him  out^  and  measured  his  length 
upon  the  ground.  This  exploit  has  gained  her  » 
great  a  reputation  in  the  club,  that  they  have  added 
Sir  Sampson's  three  victories  to  her's,  and  give  her 
the  merit  of  a  fourth  widowhood;  and  she  takes  her 
place  accordingly. 

''  VIII.  The  widow  Wildfire,  relict  of  Mr.  Jdtt 
Wildfire,  fox-hunter,  who  broke  his  neck  over  aiix- 
bar-gate.    She  took  his  death  so  much  at  heart,  thit 
it  was  thought  it  would  have  put  an  end  to  her  lifey 
had  she  not  diverted  her  sorrows  by  receiving  the 
addresses  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  v^ 
made  love  to  her  in  the  second  month  of  her  widoiF* 
hood.     This  gentleman  was  discarded  in  a  fortni^t 
for  the  sake  of  a  young  Templar,  who  had  thepooei- 
sion  of  her  for  six  weeks  after,  till  he  was  beaten  oitf 
by  a  broken  oificer,  who  likewise  gave  up  his  pbtt 
to  a  gentleman  at  court.  The  courtier  was  as  uurt* 
lived  a  favourite  as  his  predecessors,  but  hadthf 
pleasure  to  see  himself  succeeded  by  a  long  series  f 
lovers,  who  followed  the  \vidow  Wildfire  to  the  37^ 
year  of  her  age,  at  which  time  there  ensued  a  or 
sation  of  ten  years,  when  John  Felt,  haberdad 
took  it  in  his  head  to  be  in  love  with  her,  and 
is  thought  will  very  suddenly  carry  her  oflT. 

"  IX.  The  last  is  pretty  Mrs.  Runnct,  who  b 
her  first  husband's  heart  before  she  was  sixtee 
which  time  she  was  entered  of  the  club,  but 
after  left  it  upon  account  of  a  second,  whoo 
made  so  quick  a  despatch  of,  that  she  returr 
her  seat  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth.     This 
matron  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  rising  mea 
the  society,  and  will  probably  be  in  the  pref 
chair  before  she  dies. 
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'^  These  ladies^  upon  their  first  institution^  re- 
nAved  to  give  the  pictures  of  their  deceased  hus- 
iands  to  the  club-room ;  but  two  of  them  bringing 
a  their  dead  sX  full  lengthy  they  covered  all  the  walls. 
[Ipon  which  they  came  to  a  second  resolution^  that 
sray  matron  should  give  her  own  picture,  and  set 
t  round  with  her  husband's  in  miniature. 

'^  As  they  have  most  of  them  the  misfortune  to  be 
atmbled  with  the  cholic^  they  have  a  noble  cellar  of 
lordials  and  strong  waters.  When  they  grow  maud- 
illy  they  are  very  apt  to  commemorate  their  former 
Motners  with  a  tear.  But  ask  them  which  of  their 
iiubaads  they  condole^  they  arc  not  able  to  tell  you, 
lad  discover  plainly  that  they  do  not  weep  so  much 
or  the  loss  of  a  husband  as  for  the  want  of  one. 

'*  The  principal  rule  by  which  the  whole  society 
le  to  govern  themselves,  is  this,  to  cry  up  the  plea- 
mes  of  a  single  life  upon  all  occasions,  in  order  to 
leter  the  rest  of  their  sex  from  marriage,  and  engross 
he  whole  male  world  to  themselves. 

'*  They  are  obliged,  when  any  one  makes  love  to 
i  member  of  the  society,  to  communicate  his  name, 
tt  which  time  the  whole  assembly  sit  upon  his  repu- 
ation,  person,  fortune,  and  good-humour ;  and  if 
:hey  find  him  qualified  for  a  sister  of  the  club,  they 
ay  their  heads  together  how  to  make  him  sure.  By 
iJiis  means  they  are  acquainted  with  all  the  widow- 
Aunters  about  town,  who  often  afford  them  great  di- 
version. There  is  an  honest  Irish  gentleman,  it 
leems,  who  knows  nothing  of  this  society,  but  at 
different  times  has  made  love  to  the  whole  club. 

*'  Their  conversation  often  turns  upon  their  for- 
mer husbands,  and  it  is  very  diverting  to  hear  them 
relate  their  several  arts  and  stratagems  with  which 
they  amused  the  jealous,  pacified  the  choleric,  or 
wheedled  the  good-natured  man,  till  at  last,  to  use 
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the  dub-phrase^  they  sent  him  out  of  the  fan 
his  heels  foremost. 

**  The  polities  which  are  most  caltiTStec 
society  of  She-Machiavels^  relate  chiefly  to  1 
points^  how  to  treat  a  lover^  and  how  to  i 
husband.  As  for  the  first  set  of  artifices^ 
too  numerous  to  come  within  the  oompess 
paper^  and  shall  therefore  be  reserved  for 
letter. 

**  The  management  of  a  husband  is  buOt 
following  doctrines^  which  are  universally 
to  by  the  whole  dub.  Not  to  give  him  hs 
first.  Not  to  allow  him  too  great  freedoa 
miliarities.  Not  to  be  treated  by  him  K] 
cirl^  but  as  a  woman  that  knows  the  woirld. 
&S8en  any  thing  of  her  former  figure.  To 
the  generosity^  or  any  other  virtue  of  a  deoe 
bana>  which  ^e  would  recommend  to  his  i 
To  turn  away  all  his  old  friends  and  sern 
she  may  have  the  dear  man  to  herself.  To  ] 
disinherit  the  undutiful  children  of  any  for 
Never  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  his 
till  he  has  made  over  to  her  all  his  goods  and 

'^  After  so  long  a  letter^  I  am^  withont 
remony^ 

*f  Your  humble  servantj** 
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—  Tnesem^  absens  ut  ms. 

TEB.  SUN.  ACT.  1.  SC.  2.  112. 

Be  present  as  if  absent. 

[t  is  a  hard  and  a  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  speak 
himself/  says  Cowley :  /  it  grates  his  own  heart  to 
r  any  thing  of  disparagement,  and  the  reader's  ears 
near  any  thing  of  praise  from  him.'  Let  the  tenour 
his  discourse  be  what  it  will  upon  this  subject,  it 
nerally  proceeds  from  vanity.  An  ostentatious 
u  will  rather  relate  a  blunder  or  an  absurdity  he 
I  committed,  than  be  debarred  from  talking  of  his 
n  dear  person. 

Some  very  great  writers  have  been  guilty  of  this 
ih.  It  is  observed  of  Tully  in  particular,  that  his 
nrks  run  very  much  in  the  iirst  person,  and  that  he 
ces  all  occasions  of  doing  himself  justice.  '  Does 
think,'  says  Brutus,  '  that  his  consulship  deserves 
nre  applause  than  my  putting  Csesar  to  death,  be., 
use  I  am  not  perpetually  talking  of  the  ides  of 
arch,  as  he  is  of  the  nones  of  December?'  I  need 
i  acquaint  my  learned  reader,  that  in  the  ides  of 
'arch,  Brutus  destroyed  Caesar,  and  that  Cicero 
mshed  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  in  the  calends  of 
■ecember.  How  shocking  soever  this  great  man's 
Iking  of  himself  might  have  been  to  his  contempo- 
iries,  I  must  confess  I  am  never  better  pleased  than 
'hen  he  is  on  this  subject.  Such  openings  of  the 
ttrt  give  a  man  a  thorough  insight  into  his  personal 
luracter,  and  illustrate  several  passages  in  the  his- 
tty  of  his  life:  besides  that,  there  is  some  little 

g3 
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pleasure  in  discovering  the  infirmity  of  a  gre 
and  seeing  how  the  opinion  he  has  of  himaeli 
with  what  the  world  entertains  of  him. 

The  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal,  who  were  mi 
nent  for  their  learning  and  their  humility  ti 
other  in  France,  banished  the  way  of  speaxin 
first  person  out  of  all  their  worKs,  as  arisii 
vain-glory  and  self-conceit.  To  show  their  pa 
aversion  to  it,  they  branded  this  form  of  wnti 
the  name  of  an  egotism ;  a  figure  not  to  h 
among  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

The  most  violent  ^otism  which  I  have  met 

the  course  of  my  reading,  is  that  of  Cardinal  ^ 

ego  et  rex  mens,  ^  I  and  my  king;'  as  peril 

most  eminent  ^otist  that  ever  appeared  in  tb 

was  Montaigne,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 

This  lively  old  Grascon  has  woven  all  his  bo 

firmities  into  his  works ;  and,  after  having  sp 

the  faults  or  virtues  of  anv  other  man,  imm< 

publishes  to  the  world  how  it  stands  with  hii 

that  particular.     Had  he  kept  his  own  cooi 

miffht  have  passed  for  a  much  better  man, 

perhaps  he  would  not  have  been  so  diverting 

thor.     The  title  of  an  Essay  promises  perluui 

course  upon  Virgil  or  Julius  Csesar ;  but,  wt 

look  into  it  you  are  sure  to  meet  with  mor 

Monsieur  Montaigne  than  of  either  of  them. 

youneer  Scaliger,  who  seems  to  have  been  n 

friend  to  this  author,  after  having  acquaint 

world  that  his  father  sold  herrings,  adds  these ' 

La  grande  faidaise  de  Montaigne,  qui  a  4cr 

aimwt  mieux  le  vin  blanc — Que  diaole  a-t-cm  i 

de  spavoir  ce  qu'il  aime  ?  '  For  my  part,'  says 

taime,  '  I  am  a  great  lover  of  your  white  wii 

'  What  the  devil  signifies  it  to  tne  public,'  aaj 

liser,  'whether  he  is  a  lover  of  white  wines  or 

wines?' 
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I  cannot  here  forbear  mentioning  a  tribe  of  egotists^ 
lor  whom  I  have  always  had  a  mortal  aversion ;  I 
nean  the  authors  of  memoirs,  who  are  never  men- 
ioOied  in  any  works  but  their  own,  and  who  raise  all 
heir  productions  out  of  this  sinde  fisure  of  speech. 

mL  of  pur  modem  prefaces  savour  very  ii^on^ly 
f  the  egotism.  Every  insignificant  author  fancies 
:  fif  importance  to  the  world  to  know  that  he  writ 
b  book  in  the  country,  that  he  did  it  to  pass  away 
MCie  of  his  idle  hours,  that  it  was  published  at  the 
Bpmtunity  of  his  friends,  or  that  his  natural  temper, 
bodies^  or  conversations,  directed  him  to  the  choice 
Phis  subject. 

— Id  populus  curat  sciUcet, 

odi  informations  cannot  but  be  highly  improving  to 

"m'^L  of  humour  espedaUy,  when  a  man  writes 
■der  a  fictitious  personage,  the  talking  of  oneself 
lay  give  some  diversion  to  the  public ;  but  I  would 
Mae  every  other  writer  never  to  speak  of  himself, 
nleaa  there  be  something  very  considerable  in  his 
hazvcter :  though  I  am  sensible  this  rule  will  be  of 
itde  use  in  the  worlds  because  there  is  no  man  who 
nudes  his  thoughts  worth  publishing,  that  does  not 
nk  upon  himself  as  a  considerable  person. 

I  slmll  dose  this  paper  with  a  remark  upon  such 
s  are  ^otists  in  conversation :  these  are  generally 
he  vain  or  shallow  part  of  mankind,  people  being 
ntoxally  full  of  themselves  when  they  have  nothing 
site  in  them.  There  is  one  kind  of  egotists  which  is 
nxj  oonunon  in  the  world,  though  I  do  not  remember 
:liat  any  writer  has  taken  notice  of  them ;  I  mean 
thoae  empty  conceited  fellows  who  repeat,  as  sayings 
jd  their  own,  or  some  of  their  particular  friends, 
B^veral  jests  which  were  made  before  they  were  born. 
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and  which  every  one  who  has  conversed  in  th 
has  heard  a  hundred  times  over.  A  forward 
fellow  of  my  acquaintance  was  very  guilty  of  1 
surdity :  he  would  be  always  laying  a  new  ac 
some  old  piece  of  wit^  and  telling  us^  that^  as 
Jack  Such-a-one  were  together,  one  or  t^o 
them  had  such  a  conceit  on  such  an  occasion 
which  he  would  laugh  very  heartily,  and  woi 
company  did  not  join  with  him.  When  hii 
was  over,  I  have  often  reprehended  him  out 
rence,  Tuumne,  obsecro  te,  hoc  dictum  erat 
credidi.  But  finding  him  still  incorrigifai 
having  a  kindness  for  the  young  coxcomb^  ? 
otherwise  a  good-natured  fellow,  I  recommei 
his  perusal  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  jest 
several  little  pieces  of  pleasantry,  of  the  same 
Upon  the  reading  of  them  he  was  under  n 
confusion  to  find  that  all  his  jokes  had  passed  1 
several  editions,  and  that  what  he  had  thoii| 
a  new  conceit,  and  had  appropriated  to  his  a 
had  appeared  in  print  before  he  or  his  in 
f  ri^ids  were  ever  heard  of.  This  had  so  g 
effect  upon  him,  that  he  is  content  at  present 
for  a  man  of  plain  sense  in  his  ordinary  conve 
and  is  never  feicetipus  buf;  when  he  knows  h 
pany. 
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"—  Mc^^  nominis  umbra, 

LUCAN.  i.  135. 

The  shadow  of  a  mighty  name. 

BHALi<  entertain  my  reader  with  two  very  curious 
tiers.  The  first  of  them  comes  from  a  chimerical 
nan,  who,  I  believe,  never  writ  to  any  body  be-^ 

''  8IH, 

''.I  AVL  descended  from  the  ancient  femily  of  the 
bnks^  a  name  well  known  among  all  men  of  busi- 
M.     It  is  always  read  in  those  Uttle  white  spaces 

writing  which  want  to  be  fiUed  up,  and  wluch, 
r  that  reason,  are  called  blank  spaces,  as  of  right 
(pertaining  to  our  &unily ;  for  I  consider  myself  as 
e  lord  of  a  manor,  who  lays  his  claim  to  all  wastes 

■pots  of  ground  that  are  unappropriated.  I  am 
near  kinsman  to  John-a-Styles  and  John-a-Nokes; 
kL  they,  I  am  told,  came  in  with  the  Conqueror. 

am  mentioned  oftener,  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
lent,  than  any  other  person  in  Great  Britain.  My 
une  is  written,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  not 
rritten,  thus: 

am  one  that  can  turn  my  hand  to  every  thing,  and 
ippear  under  any  shape  whatsoever.  1  can  make 
■yself  man,  woman,  or  child.  I  am  sometimes  me- 
smorphosed  into  a  year  of  our  Lord,  a  day  of  the 
■•nth,  or  an  hour  of  the  day.  I  very  often  repre- 
'ent  a  sum  of  money,  and  am  generally  the  first 
wbddy  that  is  granted  to  the  crown.  I  have  now 
^i  then  supplied  the  place  of  several  thousand^  of 
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land-soldiers^  and  have  as  frequently  been  em] 
in  the  sea-service 

"  Now,  Sir,  my  complaint  is  this,  that  I  ai 
made  use  of  to  serve  a  turn,  being  always  dis 
as  soon  as  a  proper  person  is  found  out  to  fill 
place. 

''  If  you  have  ever  been  in  the  playhouse 
the  curtain  rises,  you  see  most  of  the  front 
filled  with  men  of  my  family,  who  forthwitl 
out,  and  resign  their  stations  upon  the  appe 
of  those  for  whom  they  are  retained. 

'^  But  the  most  illustrious  branch  of  the  J 
are  those  who  are  planted  in  high  posts,  til 
time  as  persons  of  greater  consequence  can  be 
out  to  supply  them.  One  of  these  blanks  is  c 
qualified  for  all  offices ;  he  can  serve,  in  time  uA 
for  a  soldier,  a  politician,  a  lawyer,  or  wlu 
please.  I  have  known,  in  my  time,  many  a  t 
Blank,  that  has  been  born  under  a  luocy  i 
heap  up  great  riches,  and  swell  into  a  man  of 
and  importance,  before  the  grandees  of  his 
could  agree  among  themselves  which  of  them  i 
step  into  his  place.  Nay,  I  have  known  a 
continue  so  long  in  one  of  these  vacant  post 
such  it  is  to  be  reckoned  all  the  time  a  Blank 
it,  that  he  has  grown  too  formidable  and  daii| 
to  be  removed. 

''  But,  to  return  to  myself.  Since  I  am  si 
commodious  a  person,  and  so  very  necessary 
well-regUiiited  governments,  I  desire  you  \nl 
my  case  into  considerati(m,  tliat  I  may  be  no  I 
made  a  tool  of,  and  only  employed  to  stop  i 
Such  usage,  witliout  a  pun,  miikes  me  look 
blank.  P'or  all  which  reasons,  1  humbly  recom 
myself  to  your  protection,  and  am 

"  Your  most  obedient  senrantj 
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*  P.  S.  I  herewith  send  you  a  paper  drawn  up  by 
xnmtry  attorney,  employed  by  two  gentlemen, 
oee  names  he  was  not  acquainted  with,  and  who 
.  not  think  fit  to  let  him  into  the  secret  which 
y  were  transacting.  I  heard  him  call  it  '  a  blank 
fcminent,'  and  read  it  after  the  following  manner, 
a  may  see,  by  this  single  instance,  of  what  use  I 
to  the  busy  world. 

I,  T.  Blank,  esquire,  of  Blank  town,  in  the  coun- 
jf  Blank,  do  own  myself  indebted  in  the  sum  of 
mk  to  Goodman  Blank,  for  the  service  he  did  me 
procuring  for  me  the  goods  following.  Blank:  and 

0  hereby  promise  the  said  Blank  to  pay  unto  him 
said  sum  of  Blank,  on  the  Blank  day  of  the 

nth  of  Blank  next  ensuing,  under  the  penalty 

1  forfeiture  of  Blank.' " 

[■  shall  take  time  to  consider  the  case  of  this  my 
iffinary  correspondent,  and  in  the  mean  while 
U  present  my  reader  with  a  letter,  which  seems- 
9ome  from  a  person  that  is  made  up  of  fiesh  and 
od. 

"  GOOD  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  .AM  married  to  a  very  honest  gentleman  that 
exceedingly  good-natured,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
y  choleric.  There  is  no  standing  before  him  when 
IS  in  a  passion;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  he  is  the 
(t  humoured  creature  in  the  world.  When  he  is 
jry  he  breaks  all  my  china-ware  that  chances  to 

in  his  way,  and  the  next  morning  sends  me  in 
ice  as  much  as  he  broke  the  day  before.  I  may 
ntively  say,  that  he  has  broke  me  a  child's  for- 
ne  since  we  were  first  married  together. 
"  As  soon  as  he  begins  to  fret,  down  goes  every 
ing  that  is  within  reach  of  his  cane.  I  once  pre- 
did  upon  him  never  to  carry  his  stick  in  his  hand^ 
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but  this  saved  me  nothing;  for^  upcm  seeing  me  dt 
something  that  did  not  please  him^  he  kicked  dowi 
a  great  jar^  that  cost  him  above  ten  pounds  but  tlM 
vireek  before.  I  then  laid  the  fragments  together  ii 
a  heap^  and  gave  him  his  cane  again^  desiring  lum, 
that^  if  he  chanced  to  be  in  anger^  he  would  spend 
his  passion  upon  the  china  that  was  broke  te  U 
hand;  but  the  very  next  day^  upon  my  givntt  i 
wrong  message  to  one  of  the  servants^  he  flew  mti 
such  a  rage^  that  he  swept  down  a  dozen  teardidie% 
which^  to  my  misfortune^  stood  very  convenient  III 
a  side  blow. 

^^  I  then  removed  all  my  china  into  a  room  wtiA 
he  never  frequents;  but  I  got  nothing  by  this  nei- 
ther^ for  my  looking-glasses  immediately  went  l| 
rack. 

'^  In  shorty  Sir^  whenever  he  is  in  a  passioDi  kil 
angry  at  every  thing  that  is  brittle ;  and  if^  on  sw 
occasions^  he  had  nothing  to  vent  his  rage  upo^  7 
do  not  know  whether  my  bones  would  be  in  mt$l 
Let  me  beg  of  you^  Sir^  to  let  me  know  wksft 
there  be  any  cure  for  his  unaccountable  disteny 
or^  if  not^  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  publisk  t' 
letter:  for  my  husband^  having  a  great  venefit 
for  your  writings,  wiU,  by  that  means,  know  jm 
not  approve  of  his  conduct. 

"1  am, 
"  Your  most  humble  Servanti"  i 
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Stglda,  peccatis  qua  pcenat  hroget  tequas : 
M  tetUicd  dignum  horribiU  aectereflagello. 

HOR.  SAT.  i.  S.  1]7« 

Let  rules  be  fix*d  that  may  our  rage  contain, 
And  punish  faults  with  a  proportioned  pain ; 
And  do  not  flay  hin^  who  deserves  alone 
A  whipping  for  the  fault  that  he  hath  done. 

CREECH. 

!t  is  the  work  of  a  philosopher  to  be  every  day  suh- 
bung  his  passions^  and  laying  aside  his  prejudices. 
!  endeavour  at  least  to  look  upon  men  and  their  ao 
MHis  only  as  an  impartial  Spectator^  without  any  re- 
Spvd  to  tnem  as  they  happen  to  advance  or  cross  my 
nm  private  interest.  But  while  I  am  thus  em- 
jlnjed  myself^  I  cannot  help  observing  how  those 
iboat  me  suffer  themselves  to  be  blinded  by  preju- 
Kee  and  inclination^  how  readily  they  pronounce  on 
jfery  man's  character,  which  they  can  give  in  two 
imos^  and  make  him  either  good  for  nothing,  or  qua- 
lified for  every  thing.  On  the  contrary,  those  who 
Karch  thoroughly  into  human  nature  will  find  it 
much  more  difficult  to  determine  the  value  of  their 
ftUow-creatures,  and  that  men's  characters  are  not 
tims  to  be  given  in  general  words.  There  is,  indeed^ 
so  such  thmg  as  a  person  entirely  good  or  bad ;  vir* 
toe  and  vice  are  blended  and  mixed  together,  in  a 
greater  or  less  proportion,  in  every  one ;  and  if  you 
^^oold  search  for  some  particular  good  quality  in  its 
s^  eminent  degree  of  perfection,  you  will  often 
'ltd  it  in  a  mind  where  it  is  darkened  and  eclipsed 
^  a  hundred  other  irregular  passions. 

VOL*  XII.  H 
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Men  have  either  no  character  at  all^  says  a  cde- 
brated  author^  or  it  is  that  of  being  InconsiBtent  wiA 
themselves.  They  find  it  easier  tojcin  extremitM^ 
than  to  be  nniform  and  of  a  piece.  This  is  findy  iIIm- 
trated  in  Xenophon's  life  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  Thai 
author  tells  us^  that  Cyrus  having  taken  a  Bflk 
beautiful  lady^  named  Panthea^  the  wife  of  Arin- 
datas^  committed  her  to  the  custody  of  AruM  * 
young  Persian  nobleman^  who  had  a  little  Dete 
maintained  in  discourse^  that  a  mind  truly  viituM 
was  incapable  of  entertaining  an  unlawful  paM> 
The  young  gentleman  had  not  Ions  been  in  poesesMi 
of  his  fair  captive^  when  a  complaint  was  made  ti 
Cyrus^  that  he  not  only  solicited  the  lady  Fftntfattti 
receive  him  in  the  room  of  her  absent  luisbond,  W 
that^  finding  his  entreaties  had  no  effect^  he  wu  fl^ 
paring  to  make  use  of  force.  Cyrus^  who  loved  di 
young  man^  immediately  sent  for  him^  and  in  a  gartb 
manner  representing  to  him  his  faulty  and  pmy 
him  in  mind  of  his  former  assertion^  the  unlimf 
youths  confounded  with  a  quick  sense  of  his  gnihtfi 
shame^  burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears^  and  Sjfoktm 
follows : 

'  O  Cyrus,  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  two  wok 
Love  has  taught  me  this  piece  of  philosophy.  If  * 
had  but  one  soul,  it  could  not  at  me  same  tune  ptft 
after  virtue  and  vice,  wish  and  abhor  the  sametluV 
It  is  certain,  therefore,  we  have  two  souls ;  wheat* 
good  soul  rules,  I  undertake  noble  and  virtnow*' 
tions ;  but  when  the  bad  soul  predominatesi  I  • 
forced  to  do  evil.  All  I  can  say  at  present  i^,*^ 
I  find  mv  good  soul,  encouraged  by  your  preeco* 
has  got  the  better  of  my  bad.' 

I  know  not  whether  my  readers  will  allow  rftMi 
piero  of  philosophy ;  but  if  they  will  not,  ibej  tt^ 
^^  vf  ^®  ^^^  ^*^  ^  diflferent  passions  in  «• 
and  the  same  soul  as  can  be  supposed  in  two.  ^* 
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hardly  read  the  life  of  a  great  man  who  lived  in 
ibniier  ages^  or  converse  with  any  who  is  eminent 
aanong  our  contemporaries^  that  is  not  an  instance  of 
'what  I  am  saying. 

Butj,  as  I  have  hitherto  only  argued  against  the 
and  injustice  of  giving  our  judgement  upon 
in  gross^  who  are  such  a  composition  of  virtues 
axid  vioes^  of  good  and  evil^  I  might  carry  this  reflec- 
tion Btill  further^  and  make  it  extend  to  most  of  their 
actions.    If^  on  the  one  hand^  we  fairly  weighed  every 
C&comstance^  we  should  frequently  find  them  obliged 
%o  do  that  action  we  at  first  sight  condemn^  in  order 
avoid  another  we  should  have  been  much  more  dis- 
with.     If^  on  the  other  hand^  we  nicely  ex- 
such  actions  as  appear  most  dazzling  to  the 
!j  we  should  find  most  of  them  either  deficient  and 
in  several  parts^  produced  by  a  bad  ambition^ 
directed  to  an  ill  end.    The  very  same  action  may 
Betimes  be  so  oddly  circumstanced^  that  it  is  diifi- 
€svit  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  rewarded  or 
^pvmished.     Those  who  compiled  the  laws  of  England 
iwe  80  sensible  of  this^  that  they  have  laid  it  down 
aa  one  of  their  first  maxims^  ^  It  is  better  suffering  a 
Buiduef  than  an  inconvenience;'  which  is  as  much 
■■  to  say,  in  other  words,  that,  since  no  law  can  take 
***  or  provide  for  all  cases,  it  is  better  private  men 
™<>uld  have  some  injustice  done  them  than  that  a 
P'Alic  grievance  should  not  be  redressed.     This  is 
'""^ally  pleaded  in  defence  of  all  those  hardships 
^*^ch  fiul  on  particular  persons  in  particular  occa- 
"'^^'U,  which  could  not  be  foreseen  when  a  law  was 
?J*de.   To  remedy  this,  liowevcr,  as  much  as  possible, 
^^  court  of  chancery  was  erected,  which  frequently 
?**tigates  and  breaks  the  teeth  of  the  common  law, 
7?  biases  of  men's  properties,  while,  in  criminal  cases, 
^**^  is  a  power  of  pardoning  still  lodged  in  the  crown, 
^otwithstandii^  this,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  in  a 
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large  goverament  to  distribute  rewards  and  pTmiab* 
ments  strictly  proportioned  to  the  merits  of  eTm 
action.  The  Spartan  commonwealth  was^  indeea, 
wonderfully  exact  in  this  particular ;  and  I  do  ufc 
remember  m  all  my  reading  to  have  met  with  aonke 
an  example  of  justice  as  that  recorded  by  Plntardit 
with  which  I  shall  close  my  paper  for  this  day. 

The  city  of  Sparta^  being  unexpectedly  attadoei 
by  a  powerful  army  of  Thebans^  was  in  very  gmt 
danger  of  filing  mto  the  hands  of  their  enonitt 
The  citizens^  suddenly  gathering  themselTet  inttt 
body^  fought  with  a  resolution  equal  to  die  ntuwtf 
of  their  affairs^  yet  no  one  so  remarkably  diadngiiiilM 
himself  on  this  occasion^  to  the  amagsement  of  boA 
armies^  as  Isidas  the  son  of  Phoebidas,  who  WMiK 
that  time  in  the  bloom  of  his  youths  and  very  koA 
able  for  the  comeliness  of  his  person.  He  was  cauin 
out  of  the  bath  when  the  alarm  was  given^  so  lli^ 
he  had  not  time  to  put  on  his  clothes,  much  len  Ul 
armour;  however^  transported  with  a  desire  to  lene 
his  country  in  so  great  an  exigency,  snatching  npi 
spear  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  othOj  il 
nuns  himself  into  the  thickest  ranks  of  his  eocBi 
Nothing  could  withstand  his  fury :  in  what  part 
ever  he  fought  he  put  the  enemies  to  flight  withBit 
receiving  a  single  wound.  'Whether,'  says  Fb- 
tarch,  '  he  was  the  particular  care  of  some  go4^ 
rewarded  his  valour  that  day  with  an  extraordiiHlf 
protection^  or  that  his  enemies,  struck  with  the  itt- 
usualness  of  his  dress,  and  beauty  of  his  shape,  af* 
posed  him  something  more  than  man,  I  smill  iln 
determine/ 

The  gallantry  of  this  action  was  judged  lo  gm^ 
by  the  Spartans,  that  the  ephori,  or  chief  magaltatB, 
decreed  he  should  be  presented  with  a  garland;  If^ 
as  soon  as  they  had  aone  so,  fined  him  a  ibaoBui 
drachmas  for  going  out  to  the  battle  unarmed. 
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♦No.  565.    FRIDAY,  JULY  9,  1714. 


—  Deum  namqite  ire  per  omnes 
•muqite,  tractusqtie  marisy  ccdumque  jirofundum, 

'  VIBG.  GEO&G.  iv.  231. 

ur  God  the  whole  created  mass  inspires. 

trough  heaven  and  earth,  and  ocean's  depths^  he  throws 

is  influence  round,  and  Idndles  as  he  goes.  d&ydek. 

48  yesterday,  about  sun-set,  walking  in  the  open 
'■M,  till  the  night  insensibly  fell  upon  me.  I  at 
amused  mysdf  with  all  the  richness  and  variety 
olours  which  appeared  in  the  western  parts  of 
nen  ;  in  proportion  as  they  faded  away  and  went 
several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  after  an- 
r,  till  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a  glow.  The 
ness  of  the  ether  was  exceedingly  heightened 
enlivened  by  the  season  of  the  year,  and  by  the 
of  all  those  luminaries  that  passed  through  it. 
galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  white. 
nmplete  the  scene,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length 
lat  clouded  majesty  which  Milton  takes  notice 
ind  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of  natiu-e, 
sh  was  more  finely  shaded  and  disposed  among 
sr  lights  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before,  dis- 
ced to  us. 

Li  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her 
^tness,  and  taking  her  progress  among  the  con- 
lations,  a  thought  rose  in  me  which  I  believe  very 

Ai  the  distinguishing  Letters  of  the  Spectator  cease  at 
665,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  Addison's  subsequent 
ft  are  556,  7, 8,  9.  61,  and  62,  and  his  future  ones  will  be 
ed  with  an  asterisk  prefixed. 
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often  perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  gerioiuaad  oqB' 

templative  natures.     David  himself  fell  into  it  b 

that  reflection,  '  When  I  consider  the  hesvens  de 

work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  iW 

thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is  man,  that  thoa  art  mv 

fill  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thoa  icgoU 

him  !'    In  the  same  manner  when  I  consideKdM 

infinite  host  of  stars,  or,  to  raeak  more  ph]loio|^ 

cally,  of  suns,  which  were  then  shining  npM  ^ 

witlt  those  innumerable  sets  of  planets  or  wool 

which  were  moving  round  their  respective  sinii;  vW 

J  still  enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed  another  ki* 

ven  of  suns  and  worlds  rising  still  above  thii  nU 

we  discovered,  and  these  still  enlightened  bf  i  ^^ 

perior  firmament  of  luminaries,  which  are  pli^ 

at  so  great  a  distance,  that  they  may  appear  t»  tv 

inhabitants  of  the  former  as  the  stars  do  to  u:  ■ 

short,  whilst  I  pursued  this  thought,  I  oonU  ^ 

but  reflect  on  that  little  insignificant  figure  iM 

I  myself  bore  amidst  the  immensity  of  God'a  v«l* 

W  ere  the  sun  which  enlightens  this  part  d  tv 

creation,  ^ath  all  the  host  of  planetary  worldi  ^ 

move  about  him,  utterly  extinguished  and  vbA^ 

lated,  they  would  not  be  missed  moire  than  a  pv 

of  sand  upon  the  sea-shore.    The  space  thej  pM* 

is  so  exceedingly  little  in  comparison  of  toe  wlA 

that  it  would  scarce  make  a  b^nk  in  the  cMti*' 

The  chasm  would  be  imperceptible  to  an  eye  W 

could  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  and  pii 

from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other;  »<■ 

possible  there  may  be  such  a  sense  in  ouradvttkW' 

after,  or  in  creatures  which  are  at  present  mow  •" 

alted  than  ourselves.     We  see  many  stars  bf  * 

help  of  glasses,  which  we  do  not  discover  with  off 

naked  eyes ;  and  the  finer  our  telescopes  are,  * 

more  still  are  our  discoveries.     Huygenius  cariiei 

this  thought  so  far,  that  he  does  not  tMok  it  inp 
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If  be  sUurs  whose  light  is  not  yet  tra- 
»  us,  since  their  first  creation.  There 
L  but  the  universe  has  certain  bounds 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  work  of 
%  prompted  by  infinite  goodness,  with 
loe  to  exert  itself  in,  how  can  our  ima- 
ny  bounds  to  it  ? 

'Jierefore  to  my  first  thought.  I  could 
upon  myself  with  secret  horror,  as  a 
M  not  worth  the  smallest  regard  of  One 
p!eat  a  work  under  his  care  and  super- 
I  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked 
mmensity  of  nature,  and  lost  among 
rariety  of  creatures,  which  in  all  pro- 
m  through  all  these  immeasurable  re- 
er. 

»  recover  myself  £rom  this  mortifying 
nsidered  that  it  took  its  rise  from  tliose 
ptions  which  we  are  apt  to  entertain 
i  nature.  We  ourselves  cannot  attend 
rent  objects  at  the  same  time.  If  we 
I  inspect  some  things,  we  must  of  course 
rs.  This  imperfection  which  we  ob- 
selves,  is  an  imperfection  that  cleaves 
se  to  creatures  of  the  highest  capacities, 
sreatures,  that  is,  beings  of  finite  and 
res.  The  presence  of  every  created 
ned  to  a  certain  measure  of  space,  and 
his  observation  is  stinted  to  a  certain 
ijects.  The  sphere  in  which  we  move, 
understand,  is  of  a  wider  circumference 
ire  than  another,  according  as  we  rise 
lother  in  the  scale  of  existence.  But 
these  our  spheres  has  its  circumference, 
ore,  we  reflect  on  the  divine  nature,  we 
md  accustomed  to  this  imperfection  iA 
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In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty 
sence  and  omniscience^  every  uncomfbrtfl 
vanishes.  He  cannot  but  regard  every 
has  beings  especially  such  of  his  creatui 
they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is 
theur  thoughts^  and  to  that  anxiety  of  h 
ticular^  which  is  apt  to  trouble  them  on  tl 
fbr^  as  it  is  impossible  he  should  overlod 
creatures^  so  we  may  be  confident  that 
with  an  eye  of  mercy^  those  who  endeavoi 
mend  themselves  to  his  notice^  and  in  a 
humility  of  hearty  think  themselves  mr 
he  should  be  mindful  of  them. 


No.  566.    MONDAY,  JULY  12, 


MilUus  species  amor  est,-^ 

OVID. 

Love  is  a  kind  of  war£aire. 

As  my  correspondents  begin  to  grow  pr 
ous,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  take  sor 
them,  and  shall  therefore  make  this  pap 
lany  of  letters.  I  have,  since  my  reae 
office  of  Spectator,  received  abundance 
from  gentlemen  of  the  blade,  who  I  fin 
so  used  to  action  that  they  know  not  hon 
They  seem  generally  to  be  of  opinion  t 
at  home  ought  to  reward  them  for  tli 
abroad,  and  that,  till  the  cause  of  their  < 
them  again  into  the  field,  they  have  a  8 
to  quarter  themselves  upon  the  ladies. 
&vour  their  appio*ae\ie%,  \  -dssv  ^^\x^ 
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anhi^  upon  the  accomplisments  of  their  profes- 
WDE,  and  by  others  to  give  them  Qiy  advice  in  the 
anrying  on  of  their  attacks.  But  let  us  hear  what 
ihe  gentlemen  say  for  themselves. 

''  MB.  SPECTATOR^ 

^  Though  it  may  look  somewhat  perverse  amidst 
die  arts  of  peace  to  talk  too  much  of  war^  it  is  but 
gntitude  to  pay  the  last  office  to  its  manes^  since 
Bven  peace  itsielf  is^  in  some  measure^  obliged  to  it 
far  its  being. 

"  You  have^  in  your  former  papers,  always  re- 
oommended  the  accomplished  to  the  favour  of  the 
fur ;  and  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  represent  some 
part  of  a  military  life,  not  altogether  unnecessary  to 
the  forming  a  gentleman.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  in 
Kance^  vmose  fsishions  we  have  been  formerly  so 
ibnd  of,  almost  every  one  derives  his  pretences  to 
aierit  fix)m  the  sword :  and  that  a  man  has  scarce  the 
Aoe  to  make  his  court  to  a  lady,  without  some  cre- 
dentials from  the  service  to  recommend  him.  As 
ilie  profession  is  very  ancient,  we  have  reason  to 
think  some  of  the  greatest  men  among  the  old  Ro- 
Snns  derived  many  of  their  virtues  from  it,  their 
conunanders  being  frequently  in  other  respects  some 
^tlie  most  shining  characters  of  the  age. 

^  The  army  not  only  gives  a  man  opportunities  of 
^BKrcising  those  two  great  virtues,  patience  and  cou- 

St  but  often  produces  them  in  minds  where  they 
scarce  any  footing  before.  I  must  add,  that  it 
« Qoe  of  the  best  schools  in  the  world  to  receive  a 
-ineral  notion  of  mankind  in,  and  a  certain  freedom 
^behaviour,  which  is  not  so  easily  acquired  in  any 
<^  place.  At  the  same  time  1  must  o^vn,  that 
Mae  military  airs  are  pretty  extraordinary,  and  that 
^man  who  goes  into  the  army  a  coxcomb,  will  come 
^  of  it  a  sort  of  public  nuisance ;  but  a  man  of 


The  reason  of  this  most  ceitaiolT  u>  tb 
essence  of  good  breeding  and  politOMM 
several  niceties,  which  are  so  minute 
escape  his  observation,  and  be  falls  ifa 
original  he  would  copy  after ;  but  when '. 
same  things  charged  and  a^ravated  to : 
no  sooner  endeavours  to  come  up  to  t 
which  is  set  before  him,  than,  though  he  i 
what  short  of  that,  he  naturally  rests  whei 
he  ought.  I  was,  two  or  three  days  agi 
pleased  with  the  observation  of  a  hum 
tleman  upon  one  of  his  friends,  who  wi 
respects  every  way  an  accomplished  pe« 
wanted  nothing  but  a  dash  of  the  coxcon 
by  which  he  understood  a  little  of  tha 
and  unconcern  in  the  common  actions  of] 
is  usually  so  visible  among  gentlemen  of 
and  which  a  campaign  or  two  would  inia 
given  him. 

"  You  will  easily  guess.  Sir,  by  this  mj 
upon  a  military  education,  that  I  am  i 
dier;  and  indeed  I  am  so.     ^  — "—' — 
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lier  oonsideratioiis ;  and^  though  I  was  not  abeo- 
tely  bent  on  a  wooden  1^,  resolred  at  least  to  get 
MSto  cr  two  for  the  good  of  Europe.  I  have  at  pre- 
Hd  as  mndh  as  I  deure  of  this  sort  of  honour ;  and 
voa  oonld  recommend  me  effectually^  should  be 
uk  wiwigh  contented  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my 
j%  in  Ae  arms  of  some  dear  kind  creature,  and 
ma  a  pretty  estate  in  the  country.  This^  as  I  take 
wmild  be  following  the  example  of  Lucius  Cin- 
uaAoB,  the  old  Roman  dictator^  who,  at  the  end  of 
w,  left  the  camp  to  follow  the  plough.  I  am.  Sir, 
itih  all  imaginable  respect, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 

"  humble  servant, 

'*  WILL  WARLBY." 
"  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  AM  a  half  pay-officer,  and  am  at  present  with 
ftkod  in  the  country.  Here  is  a  rich  widow  in 
B  neighbourhood,  who  has  made  fools  of  all  the  fox- 
inters  within  fifty  miles  of  her.  She  declares  she 
tends  to  marry,  but  has  not  yet  been  asked  by  the 
an  she  could  like.  She  usually  admits  her  hum- 
e  admirers  to  an  audience  or  two ;  but  after  she 
IS  oaoe  given  them  denial,  will  never  see  them 
ore.  I  am  assured  by  a  female  relation,  that  I  shall 
ite  fair  play  at  her ;  but  as  my  whole  success  de- 
sods  on  my  first  approaches,  I  desire  your  advice, 
iiether  I  had  best  storm,  or  proceed  by  way  of 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

"  Yours,  &c. 

**  P.  S.  I  had  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  have  already 
■ried  one  of  her  outworks,  that  is,  secured  her 
lud." 

TOL.  ZII.  I 
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"  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  I  HAVE  assisted  in  several  si^s  in  the  Lot 
Countries^  and  being  still  willing  to  employ  my  ti-i 
lents  as  a  soldier  and  engineer^  lay  down^  this  moo- 
ing at  seven  o'clock^  before  the  door  of  an  obsdoili 
female  who  had  for  some  time  refused  me  admittia» 
I  made  a  lodgment  in  an  outer  parlour  about  Iwdfi: 
the  enemy  retired  to  her  bed-chamber,  yet  I  d 
pursued^  and  about  two  o'clock  this  anemoon  dn 
thought  fit  to  capitulate.  Her  demands  are  indsil 
somewhat  high^  in  relation  to  the  settlement  ol'  kr 
fortune.  But^  being  in  possession  of  the  hooiB^  I 
intend  to  insist  upon  carte  blanche,  and  am  in  liiffl% 
by  keeping  off  all  other  pretenders  for  the  spaeerf 
twenty-four  hours,  to  starve  her  into  a  oomnl]iie6» 
I  beg  your  speedy  advice,  and  am, 

'*  SIB,  yours, 


« 


PETBB  FI7BH. 


**  From  my  camp  in  Red-lion-squar^ 
Saturday,  four  in  the  afternoon.** 
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—  Ineeptus  clamor  JrustnUur  Mantes, 

TIRO.  .BIT.  ^  401 

—  The  weak  voice  deceives  their  gasping  throati. 

DBTMK. 

I  HAVE  received  private  advice  from  someof  mjooT" 
respondeutS)  that  if  I  would  give  my  paper  a  geno* 
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« 

«1  nm,  I  should  take  care  to  season  it  with  scandal. 
[  have  indeed  observed  of  late,  that  few  writings 
ell  which  are  not  filled  with  great  names  and  illus- 
ijons  titles*  The  reader  generally  casts  his  eye  upon 
\  new  book^  and,  if  he  finds  several  letters  separated 
inm  one  another  by  a  dash,  he  buys  it  up  and  pe- 
Wem  it  with  great  satisfeustion.  An  M  and  an  h,  a 
Pand  var*,  with  a  short  line  between  them,  has 
■Id  many  an  insipid  pamphlet.  Nay,  I  have  known 
[  wlmle  edition  go  on  by  virtue  of  two  or  three  well- 
vixtten  ^s. 

'  A  sprinkling  of  the  words  '  faction.  Frenchman, 
■pist,  plunderer,'  and  the  like  significant  terms,  in 
■I  ItaJic  character,  have  also  a  very  good  effect  upon 
te  eye  of  the  purchaser ;  not  to  mention  ^  scribbler, 
Ikr,  rogue,  rascal,  knave,  and  villain,'  without  which 
it  18  impossible  to  carry  on  a  modem  controversy. 

Our  party  writers  are  so  sensible  of  the  secret  vir- 
taie  of  an  inuendo  to  recommend  their  productions, 

ftat,  of  late,  they  never  mention  the  Q n,  or 

P ^t  at  length,  though  they  speak  of  them  with 

knour,  and  with  that  deference  ^^ch  is  due  to  them 
Aom  every  private  person.  It  gives  a  secret  satis- 
&tion  to  a  peruser  of  these  mysterious  works,  that 
lie  is  able  to  decipher  them  without  help,  and,  by  the 
vtiength  of  his  own  natural  parts,  to  ml  up  a  blank 
■pKe,  or  make  out  a  word  that  has  only  the  first  or 
Kst  letter  to  it. 

Some  of  our  authors,  indeed,  when  they  would  be 
iMre  satirical  than  ordinary,  omit  only  the  vowels  of 
s  great  man's  name,  and  fall  most  unmercifully  upon 
*u  the  consonants.  This  way  of  writing  was  first 
^  all  introduced  by   T-m  Br-wnt,  of  facetious 

*  M  and  h  means  Marlborough,  and   T  and  r  means  Trea* 
ttr. 

t  Tom  Brown. 

i2 
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memory^  who^  after  having  gutted  a  proper  name  d 
all  its  intermediate  vowels^  used  to  plant  it  in  kk 
works^  and  make  as  free  with  it  as  he  pleaaed*  wiA» 
out  any  danger  of  the  statute. 

That  I  may  imitate  these  celebrated  authonb  mi 
publish  a  paper  which  shall  be  more  taldng  than  «" 
dinary^  I  have  here  drawn  up  a  very  corioot  libel,  k 
whicn  a  reader  of  penetration  will  find  a  mat  dol 
of  concealed  satire^  and>  if  he  be  acquainted  with  tti 
present  posture  of  aSain,  will  easily  diaoffver  tti 
meaning  of  it. 

'  If  there  are  four  persons  in  the  itatioa  who  Oh 
deavour  to  bring  all  things  into  confusion,  and  ram 
their  native  country,  I  think  every  honest  Bi^ 
l-shm*n  ought  to  be  upon  his  suard.  That  thentA 
such,  every  one  will  agree  with  me  who  hears  m 
name  ***  with  his  first  friend  and  favourite  ***,  ant 
to  mention  ***  nor  ***.  These  people  may  cry 
ch-rch,  ch-rch,  as  long  as  they  please ;  but,  to  make 
use  of  a  homely  proverb,  *'  The  proof  of  the  p-dd-og 
is  in  the  eating." — This  I  am  sure  of,  that  if  a  cer- 
tain prince  should  concur  with  a  certain  prelate,  tad 

we  have  Monsier  Z n*s  word  for  it,  our  posterity 

would  be  in  a  sweet  p-ckle.  Must  the  Britisn  natioB 
suffer,  forsooth,  because  my  lady  Q-p-t-s  has  b«a  j 
disobliged?  Or  is  it  reasonable  that  our  Enroll  ! 
fleet,  which  used  to  be  the  terrour  of  the  ocean,  should 

lie  Avind-bound  for  the  sake  of  a ?  I  love  t» 

speak  out,  and  declare  my  mind  clearly,  when  I  am 
talking  for  the  good  of  my  country.  I  will  not  mdu 
my  court  to  an  ill-man,  though  he  were  a  B     "f 

or  a  T ^t.     Nay,  I  would  not  stick  to  caO  ai 

wretched  a  politician  a  traitor,  an  enemy  to  hia  oouB" 
try,  and  a  Bl-nd-rb-ss,'  &c.  &c. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  political  treatise,  wtiA 
is  written  after  tue  m'd.iviv^cT  of  the  most  celebiatad 
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bars  in  Ghreat-Brituin^  I  may  communicate  to  the 
Jic  at  a  mor6  convenient  season.  In  the  mean 
le  I  shall  leave  this  with  my  curious  reader^  as 
le  ingenious  writers  do  their  enigmas :  and  if  any 
ICMRU  person  can  &irly  unriddle  it,  I  will  print 
explanation^  and^  if  he  pleases,  acquaint  the  world 
hills  name. 

hope  this  short  essay  will  convince  my  readers 
I  not  for  want  of  abilities  that  I  avoid  state  tracts, 

that^  if  I  would  apply  my  mind  to  it,  I  might 
i  little  time  be  as  great  a  master  of  the  political 
teh  as  any  the  most  eminent  writer  of  the  age. 
ball  only  add,  that  in  order  to  outshine  all  the 
Ion  race  of  syncopists,  and  thoroughly  content 
English  readers,  I  intend  shortly  to  publish  a 
ctator  that  shall  not  have  a  single  vowel  in  it. 


♦No.  568.    FRIDAY,  JULY  16,  1714. 


—  Cum  recitaSf  incijni  esse  tuiis. 

MART.  EPIG,  i.  39. 

Reciting  makes  it  thine. 

yesterday  in  a  coffee-house  not  far  from  the 
'al  Exchange,  where  I  observed  three  persons  in 
e  conference  over  a  pipe  of  tobacco ;  upon  which, 
ing  filled  one  for  my  own  use,  I  L'ghted  it  at  the 
e  wax  candle  that  stood  before  them ;  and,  after 
ing  thrown  in  two  or  three  whiffs  amongst  them, 
lown  and  made  one  of  the  company.  I  need  not 
my  reader  that  lighting  a  man's  pipe  at  the  ^ixx^ 

i3 
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ourselyes>  that  we  cannot  forbear  in  some  me 
ascribing  it  to  Him  in  whom  there  is  no  shadi 
imperfection.  Our  reason  indeed  assures  us  tht 
attributes  are  infinite ;  but  the  poorness  of  our 
ceptions  is  such,  that  it  cannot  forbear  setting  be 
to  every  thing  it  contemplates,  till  our  reason  c 
again  to  our  succour,  and  throws  down  all 
little  prejudices  which  rise  in  us  unawares,  an 
natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

We  shall,  therefore,  utterly  extinguish  this  m 
choly  thought,  of  our  being  overlooked  by 
Maker  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  works^  and  tof 
nity  of  those  objects  among  which  he  seems 
incessantly  employed,  if  we  consider,  in  the 
place,  that  he  is  omnipresent ;  and,  in  the  aei 
that  he  is  omniscient. 

If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence,  his  1 
*  passes  through,  actuates,  and  supports  the  i 
frame  of  nature.  His  creation,  and  every  part 
is  full  of  him.  There  is-  nothing  he  has  made 
is  either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  inconsidei 
which  he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  subil 
is  within  the  substance  of  every  beii^,  whether 
terial  or  immaterial,  and  as  intimately  present 
as  that  being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be  an  impe 
tion  in  him,  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of 
place  into  another,  or  to  withdraw  himself  £raa 
thing  he  has  created,  or  from  any  part  of  that  t 
which  is  diffused  and  spread  abroad  to  infini^. 
short,  to  speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  M 
losopher,  he  is  a  Being  whose  centre  is  every  wl 
and  his  circumference  no  where. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as  we 
omnipresent.  His  omniscience  indeed  neoeM 
and  naturally  flows  from  his  omnipresence; 
cannot  but  be  conscious  of  every  motion  that  ai 
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ill  the  wbde  material  worlds  which  he  thus  cssen- 
IUIy  pervades^  and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring 
In  toe  intellectual  worlds  to  every  part  of  which  he 
la  thus  intimately  united.  Several  moralists  have 
Bnuddered  the  creation  as  the  temple  of  God^  which 
he  Jhas  built  with  his  own  hands^  and  which  is 
BDed  with  his  presence.  Others  have  considered 
ivfinite  space  as  the  receptacle^  or  rather  the  habi- 
feltioii^  of  the  Almighty;  but  the  noblest  and  most 
Bocdted  way  of  consioenng  this  infinite  space  is 
Qmt  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton^  who  calls  it  the  sensorium 
of  the  Grodhead.  Brutes  and  men  have  their  senso-* 
riohy  or  little  sensoriums^  by  which  they  apprehend 
Ab  presence  and  perceive  the  actions  of  a  few  objects 
tliat  lie  contiguous  to  them.  Their  knowledge  and 
obiervation  turn  within  a  very  narrow  circle.  But 
■■  God  Almighty  cannot  but  perceive  and  know 
every  thing  in  which  he  resides,  infinite  space  gives 
Koom  to  infinite  knowledge^  and  is,  as  it  were>  an  or- 
gjtn  to  omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  with 
one  glance  of  thought  should  start  beyond  the  bounds 
of  tne  creation,  should  it  for  millions  of  years  con- 
tmne  its  progress  through  infinite  space  with  the 
ime  activity,  it  would  still  find  itself  within  the 
Bmliraoe  of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  round  with 
lihe  immensity  of  the  Godhead.  Whilst  we  are  in 
Ihe  body,  he  is  not  less  present  with  us,  because  he 
U  eoncealed  from  us.  '  O  that  I  knew  where  I  might 
Bnd  him !'  says  Job.  '  Behold  I  go  forward,  but 
lie  is  not  there ;  and  backward,  but  I  cannot  per- 
oove  him :  on  the  left  hand,  where  he  does  work, 
Imt  I  cannot  behold  him  :  he  hideth  himself  on  the 
^l^t  hand  that  I  cannot  see  him.'  In  short,  rea- 
vn  as  well  as  revelation  assures  us,  that  he  can- 
ut  be  absent  from  us^.  notwithstanding  he  is  un- 
^liioovered  by  us. 
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me,  and,  seeing  my  pipe  out,  very  generoosh 
me  the  use  of  his  box ;  but  I  declined  it  wil 
civility,  being  obliged  to  meet  a  friend  abo 
time  in  another  quarter  of  the  city. 

At  my  leaving  the  coffee-house,  I  could  i 
bear  reflecting  with  myself  upon  that  gross 
fools  who  may  be  termed  the  over-wise  an< 
the  difficulty  of  writing  any  thing,  in  this  cc 
age,  which  a  weak  head  may  not  construe  inti 
satire  and  personal  reflection. 

A  man  who  has  e  good  nose  at  an  innend 
treason  and  sedition  in  the  most  innocent  wi 
can  be  put  together,  and  never  sees  a  vice 
stigmatized,  but  finds  out  one  or  other  of 
quaintance  pointed  at  by  the  writer.  I  n 
an  empty  pr^matical  fellow  in  the  count 
upon  reading  over  The  Whole  Duty  of  U 
written  the  names  of  several  i)ersons  in  tli 
at  the  side  of  every  sin  which  is  mentioned 
excellent  author ;  so  that  he  had  convertei 
the  best  books  in  the  world  into  a  libel  agi 
squire,  churchwardens,  overseers  of  the  poof 
the  most  considerable  persons*  in  the  parid 
book,  with  these  extraordinary  margiiud  m 
accidentally  into  the  hands  of  one  who  h 
seen  it  before ;  upon  which  there  arose  a  ca 
port  that  somebody  had  written  a  book  aga 
squire  and  the  whole  parish.  The  miniate 
place,  having  at  that  time  a  controversy  wi 
of  his  congregation  upon  the  account  of  hi 
was  under  some  suspicion  of  being  the  ant 
the  gopd  man  set  his  people  right,  by  showi 
that  the  satirical  passages  might  be  applied 
ral  others  of  two  or  three  neighbouring  villa 
that  the  book  was  writ  against  all  8ie  m 
England. 
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•No.  669,    MONDAY,  JULY  19, 1714. 


BegfsdicwUurmulHs  wrgere  culuUiSf 
JB^torqueremero,  quemperspexisse  laborent. 
An  ikamicUiddignus,^^ 

HOK.  AM  FOR.  iSi. 

Wise  were  the  kings  who  never  chose  a  friend 

TQl  with  full  cups  they  had  unmasked  his  soul,  • 

And  seen  the  bottom  of  his  deqiest  thoughts. 

BOSCOMHOir. 

Ko  vices  are  90  incurable  as  those  which  men  are  apt 
ll  glory  in.  One  would  wonder  how  drunkenness 
Awd  Aave  the  good  luck  to  be  of  this  number.  Ana- 
rivtnUi  being  invited  to  a  match  of  drinking  at  Co- 
nnth^  demanded  the  prize  very.humorously^  because 
bp  was  drunk  before  any  of  the  rest  of  the  company ; 
'Fqr/  aays  he,  ^  when  we  run  a  race,  he  who  arrives  at 
Ae  i^oal  first  is  entitled  to  the  reward ;'  on  the  con« 
kary,  in  this  thirsty  generation,  the  honour  fEdls  upon 
Uai  who  carries  off  the  greatest  quantity  of  liquor, 
Hid  knocks  down  the  rest  of  the  company.  1  was 
ia  other  day  with  honest  Will  Funnel,  the  West 
Saxon,  who  was  reckoning  up  how  much  liquor  had 
puaed  through  him  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
lie,  which,  according  to  his  computation,  amounted 
io  twenty-three  hogsheads  of  October,  four  tun  of 
iQrt,  half  a  kilderkin  of  small  beer,  nineteen  barrels 
f  cyder,  and  three  glasses  of  champagne ;  besides 
vhieh  he  had  assisted  at  four  hundred  bowls  of  punch, 
mt  to  mention  sips,  drams,  and  whets  without  num- 
ber.    I  question  not  but  every  reader's  memory  will 
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suggest  to  him  several  ambitious  young  men  who  are 
as  vain  in  this  particular  as  Will  Funnel^  and  can 
boast  of  as  glorious  exploits.  ^        | 

Our  modem  philosophers  observe,  that  there  is  a  t 
general  decay  of  moisture  in  the  globe  of  the  eartL 
This  they  chiefly  ascribe  to  the  growth  of  vegetable^ 
which  incorporate  into  their  own  substance  maaj 
fluid  bodies  that  never  return  aeain  to  their  ftnncr 
nature :  but,  with  submission,  they  ought  to  thiov 
into  their  account  those  innumerable  rational  bemgv 
which  fetch  their  nourishment  chiefly  out  of  Iiflnidt; 
especially  when  we  consider  that  men^  oomparea  V1& 
their  feUow-creatures,  drink  much  more  tnan  oobbi 
to  their  share. 

But,  however  highly  this  tribe  of  people  may  tUak 
of  themselves,  a  drunken  man  is  a  greater  moaatar 
than  any  that  is  to  be  found  among  all  the  creitaM 
which  God  has  made ;  as  indeed  l^ere  is  nochane* 
ter  which  appears  more  despicable  and  defbrmed,  ii 
the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  persons,  than  that  of  a 
drunlcard.  Bonosus,  one  of  our  own  countrymen,  lAi 
was  addicted  to  this  vice,  having  set  np  for  a  abffe 
in  the  Roman  empire,  and  being  defeated  in  a  great 
battle,  hanged  himself.  When  he  was  seen  by  de 
army  in  this  melancholy  situation,  notwithstanding 
he  had  behaved  himself  very  bravely,  the  common  jnt 
was,  that  the  thing  they  saw  hanging  upon  the  tree 
before  them  was  not  a  man,  but  a  bottle. 

This  vice  has  very  fatal  effects  on  the  mind,  the  hoij, 
and  fortune,  of  the  person  who  is  devoted  to  it 

In  regard  to  the  mind,  it  flrst  of  all  discovers  efcnr 
flaw  in  it.  The  sober  man  by  the  strength  of  reaaoo 
may  keep  under  and  subdue  every  vice  or  ftlly  ta 
which  he  is  most  inclined ;  but  wine  makes  eveir  la- 
tent seed  sprout  up  in  the  soul,  and  show  itself;  it 
gives  fury  to  the  passions,  and  force  to  those  objecb 
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iriiich  are  apt  to  produce  them.  When  a  young  fel- 
low complained  to  an  old  philosopher  that  his  will 
ipis  not  nandsome^  ^  Put  less  water  in  your  wine/ 
■ys  the  dbilosopher^  ^  and  you  will  quickly,  make 
ha  so.'  Wine  heightens  indifference  into  love^  love 
into  jealousy^  and  jealousy  into  madness.  It  often 
tunig  the  good  natured  man  into  an  idiot,  and  the 
dioleric  into  an  assassin.  It  gives  bitterness  to  re- 
Kotment^  it  makes  vanity  insupportable,  and  displays 
efor?  little  spot  of  the  soul  in  its  utmost  deformity. 

Kor  does  this  vice  only  betray  the  hidden  faults  of 
I  man^  and  show  them  m  the  most  odious  colours, 
\kA  often  occasions  fistults  to  which  he  is  not  naturally 
mbject.  There  is  more  of  turn  than  of  truth  in  a 
■yms  of  Seneca,  that  drunkenness  does  not  produce, 
m  discoTer^  faults.  Common  experience  teaches  us 
llie  oontrary.  Wine  throws  a  man  out  of  himself, 
ad  infiises  qualities  into  the  mind  which  she  is  a 
rtnmger  to  in  her  sober  moments.  The  person  you 
Dooverse  with  after  the  third  bottle,  is  not  the  same 
ma  who  at  first  sat  down  at  table  with  you.  Upon 
diis  maxim  is  founded  one  of  the  prettiest  sayings  I 
ewp  met  with,  which  is  ascribed  to  Publius  Syxus, 
'Qui  dyrium  ludificat,  Icedit  absentem:'  ^He  who 
jots  upon  a  man  that  is  drunk,  injures  the  absent.' 

Thus  does  drunkenness  act  in  direct  contradiction 
to  zeason^  whose  business  it  is  to  clear  the  mind  of 
every  vice  which  has  crept  into  it,  and  to  guard  it 
igunst  all  the  approaches  of  any  that  endeavours  to 
nttke  its  entrance.  But  besides  these  ill  effects  which 
dds  vice  produces  in  the  person  who  is  actually  un- 
far  its  dominion,  it  has  also  a  bad  influence  on  the 
Qiind  even  in  its  sober  moments,  as  it  insensibly 
v^eakens  the  understanding,  impairs  the  memory,  and 
luJcQs  those  faults  habitiuJ  Tdiich  are  produced  by 
^uent  excesses. 
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I  should  now  proceed  to  s^iow  the  £Q  effeetotriyik 
this  vice  has  on  the  bodies  and  fortunes  of  men^  hit 
these  I  shall  reserve  for  the  sabject  of  aome  fiitai 
paper. 


No.  570.   WEDNESDAY,  JULY  21, 1714^ 


-^  NugiBqibe  cananB* 

BOB.  AmiNribl 


Chiming  trifles* 


There  is  scarce  a  man  living  who  is  not.aetmw 
by  ambition.  When  this  principle  meets  widi  * 
honest  mind  and  great  abilities,  it  does  infiaite  M* 
vice  to  the  world ;  on  the  contrary,  whenanaafli? 
thinks  of  distinguishing  himself  without  bei^g  dtf 
qualified  for  it,  he  becomes  a  very  pemidooi  ^^jfl 
ridiculous  creature.  I  shall  hete  confine  mpsa^ 
that  petty  kind  of  ambition,  by  which  some  nakfflf 
eminent  for  odd  accomplishments  and  trivial  f** 
formances.  How  many  are  there  whose  whoknf>^ 
tation  depends  upon  a  pun  or  a  quibble  ?  Yon  M 
often  see  an  artist  in  the  streets  gain  a  drcie  rf  ** 
mirers  by  carrying  a  long  pale  upcm  his  ctduaf^ 
head  in  a  perpendicular  posture.  Ambitiflii  ^ 
taught  some  to  write  with  their  feet,  and  fldMSi* 
walk  upon  their  hands.  Some  tumble  into  fim^fldi* 


( 
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Dir  immortal  by  throwing  themselves  through  a 
op. 

CtBiera  de  genere  hoc,  adeb  sunt  mvlta,  loquacem 
Ddanam  valent  Fabiurru-^ 

HOR.  SAT.  1.1.  IS. 

With  thousancU  more  of  this  ambitious  race 
Would  tire  ev*n  Fabius  to  relate  each  case. 

HORNXCK. 

lam  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  an  adven- 
ire  I  lately  met  with. 

I  was  the  other  day  at  a  tavern^  where  the  master 
;  the  house  *  accommodating  us  himself  with  every 
ling  we  wanted^  I  accidentally  fell  into  a  discourse 
ifh  him ;  and  talking  of  a  certain  great  man^  who 
nil  be  nameless^  he  told  me  that  he  had  sometimes 
6  honour  to  treat  him  with  a  whistle ;  adding  by 
e  way  of  parenthesis,  ^  for  you  must  know,  gentle- 
^  that  I  whistle  the  best  of  any  man  in  Europe.' 
lis  naturally  put  me  upon  desiring  him  to  give  us 
■ample  of  his  art ;  upon  which  he  called  for  a  case- 
ifej  and,  applying  the  edge  of  it  to  his  mouth,  con- 
i;ed  it  into  a  musical  instrument,  and  entertained 
>  with  an  Italian  solo.  Upon  laying  down  the 
^  he  took  up  a  pair  of  clean  tobacco  pipes; 
%  after  having  slid  tne  small  eud  of  them  over  the 
lie  in  a  most  melodious  thrill,  he  fetched  a  tune  out 
them,  whistling  to  them  at  the  same  time  in  con- 
*!.  In  short,  the  tobacco  pipes  became  musical 
itt  in  the  hands  of  our  virtuoso,  who  confessed  to 
^  ingenuously,  he  had  broke  such  quantities  of 
em,  that  he  had  almost  broke  himself  before  he 
d  brought  this  piece  of  music  to  any  tolerable  per- 

*  ITug  man's  name  was   Daintry.     He  was  in  the  trained 
^  tnd  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Captafai  Daintiy. 
VOL.  XII.  K 
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fection.    I  then  told  him  I  would  bring  a  company  of 
friends  to  dine  with  him  the  next  week,  as  an  enooo- 
ragement  to  his  ingenuity ;  upon  which  he  thankd  < 
me,  saying  that  he  would  provide  himself  with  t  ^ 
new  frying-pan  against  that  day.     I  replied,  that  it 
was  no  matter ;  roast  and  boiled  would  serve  oor 
turn.     He  smiled  at  my  simplicity  and  told  me  tktf 
it  was  his  design  to  give  us  a  tune  upon  it.    As  I  j 
was  surprised  at  such  a  promise,  he  sent  for  an  old 
frying-pan,  and  grating  it  upon  the  board,  whistMi  ' 
to  it  in  such  a  melodious  manner,  that  yon  eoM 
scarce  distinguish  it  from  a  bass-viol.     He  tki 
took  his  seat  with  us  at  the  table,  and,  hearing  flj 

hiiMo^ 


friend  that  was  with  me  hum  over  a  tune  to 

he  told  him  if  he  would  sing  out,  he  would  aoeon- 

Eany  his  voice  with  a  tobacco-pipe.  A&mjinfoi 
as  an  agreeable  bass,  he  chose  rather  to  sing  to  d» 
frying-pan,  and  indeed  between  them  they  made  O  ^ 
a  most  extraordinary  consort.  Finding  our  Lun- 
lord  so  great  a  proficient  in  kitchen  music,  I  askd 
him  if  he  was  master  of  the  tongs  and  key.  B$ 
told  me  that  he  had  laid  it  down  some  years  since* 
as  a  little  unfashionable ;  but  that,  if  I  pleased,  bs 
would  give  me  a  lesson  upon  the  gridiron.  He  then 
informed  me,  that  he  had  added  two  bars  to  tbe 
gridiron,  in  order  to  give  it  a  greater  compass  * 
sound ;  and  I  perceived  was  as  well  pleased  will 
the  invention,  as  Sappho  could  have  been  upon  ad- 
ding two  strings  to  the  lute.  To  be  short,  I  fom 
that  his  whole  kitchen  was  furnished  with  mnsW 
instruments :  and  could  not  but  look  upon  this  artv 
as  a  kind  of  burlesque  musician. 

He  afterwards  of  his  own  accord,  fell  into  wj 
imitation  of  several  singing  birds.  My  friend  and! 
toasted  our  mistresses  to  the  nightingale,  when  afl  • 
a  sudden  we  were  surprised  with  the  music  of  t* 
thrush.    He  next  proceeded  to  the  skylark,  mooo^ 
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y  a  proper  scale  of   notes,  and  afterwards 
>  the  ground  with  a  very  easy  and  regular 

He  then  contracted  his  whistle  to  the  voice 

I  birds  of  the  smallest  size.     As  he  is  a  man 

;er  bulk  and  higher  stature  than  ordinary, 

id  £EUicy  him  a  giant  when  you  looked  upon 

a  tom-tit  when  you  shut  your  eyes.    I  must 

acquainting  my  reader,  that  this  accom- 
person  was  formerly  the  master  of  a  toy- 
r  Temple-bar ;  and  that  the  £eimous  Charles 
was  bred  up  under  him.  I  am  told  that 
nrtunes  which  he  has  met  with  in  the  world 
ly  owing  to  his  great  application  to  his  mu- 
.  therefore  cannot  but  recommend  him  to 
srs  as  one  who  deserves  their  fovour,  and 
ird  them  great  diversion  over  a  bottle  of 
lich  he  sells  at  the  Queen's-arms,  near  the 
le  little  piazza  in  Covent-Crarden. 


k2 
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*No.571.    FRIDAY,  JULY  23, 1714. 


— Codum  quid  quarimta  ultra  f 

uc 

What  seek  we  beyond  heaven  ? 


As  the  work  I  have  engaged  in  will  not  onlj 
of  papers  of  humour  and  learning,  but  or  aevn 
essays  moral  and  divine,  I  shall  publish  the  ftDflW" 
ing  one  which  is  founded  on  a  former  SpeoUMi 
and  sent  me  by  a  particular  friend,  not  qncBtuimii 
but  it  will  please  such  of  my  readers  as  think  it  M 
disparagement  to  their  understandings  to  gife  vif 
sometimes  to  a  serious  thought. 


^'  SIR, 


''  In  your  paper  of  Friday  the  9th  instant  ?(» 
had  occasion  to  consider  the  ubiquity  of  the  God- 
head, and  at  the  same  time  to  show,  that,  asheii 
present  to  every  thing,  he  cannot  but  be  attcnti** 
to  every  thing,  and  privy  to  all  the  modes  andpiiti 
of  its  existence  :  or,  in  other  words,  that  his  OBffli' 
science  and  omnipresence  are  co-existent,  and  i» 
together  through  the  whole  infinitude  of  space.  TUi 
consideration  might  furnish  us  with  many  inccnti«» 
to  devotion,  and  motives  to  morality ;  W  •«  ^ 
subject  has  been  handled  by  several  excellent  wfr 
ters,  I  shall  consider  it  in  a  light  wherein  I  l*** 
not  seen  it  placed  by  others. 

First,  bow^  disconsolate  is  the  condition  of  an  »• 
tellectual  being,  who  is  thus  present  with  hk  Mite 
but  at  the  same  time  receives  no  extraordinary  btf** 
fit  or  advantage  from  this  his  presence ! 
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Secondly^  How  deplorable  is  the  condition  of 
itellectiml  beings  who  feels  no  other  effects  from 
his  presence^  but  such  as  proceed  from  divine 
h  ana  indignation ! 

Thirdly^  How  happy  is  the  condition  of  that  in- 
;tual  being,  who  is  sensible  of  his  Maker's  pre- 
i,  from  the  secret  effects  of  his  mercy  and  loving 

D€8S! 

Firsts  How  disconsolate  is  the  condition  of  an 
lectual  being  who  is  thus  present  with  his  Ma- 
but  at  the  same  time  receives  no  extraordinary 
fit  or  advantage  from  this  his  presence !  £very 
de  of  matter  is  actuated  by  this  Almighty  Be- 
rhich  passes  through  it.     llie  heavens  and  the 
i,   the  stars   and  planets,  move  and  gravitate 
irtue  of  this  great  principle  within  them.     All 
lead  parts  of  nature  are  invigorated  by  the  pre- 
5  of  their  Creator,  and  made  capable  of  exerting 
•  respective  qualities.     The  several  instincts,  in 
[nrute  creation,  do  likewise  operate  and  work  to- 
la the  several  ends  which  are  agreeable  to  them 
his  divine  energy.     Man  only,  who  does  not  co- 
ate  with  this  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  unattentive  to 
presence,  receives  none  of  those  advantages  from 
irhich  are  perfective  of  his  nature,  and  necessary 
lis  well-being.     The  Divinity  is  with  him,  and 
jm,  and  every  where  about  him,  but  of  no  ad- 
fcage  to  him.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  a  man  with- 
rdigion,  as  if  there  were  no  God  in  the  world. 
8  indeed  impossible  for  an  Infinite  Being  to  re- 
^e  himself  from  any  of  his  creatures ;  but  though 
cannot  withdraw  his  essence  from  us,  which 
nld  argue  an  imperfection  in  him,  he  can  withdraw 
m  us  all  the  joys  and  consolations  of  it.     His 
isence  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  support  us  in 
r  existence ;  but  he  may  leave  this  our  existence 
itself,  with  regard  to  its  happiness  or  misery.   For 

K  O 
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in  tills  sense  he  may  cast  us  away  £rom  his  pi 
and  take  his  Holy  Spirit  &om  us.     This 
sideration  one  would  think  sufficient  to  make 
our  hearts  to  all  those  infusions  of  joy  and 
which  are  so  near  at  hand^  and  ready  to  be 
in  upon  us ;  especially  when  we  consider^ 
the  deplorable  condition  of  an  intellectual 
who  feels  no  other  effects  from  his  Maker's 
but  such  as  proceed  from  divine  wrath  and 
nation. 

"  We  may  assure  ourselves  that  the  great 
of  nature  will  not  always  be  as  one  who  is    iniif- 
ferent  to  any  of  his  creatures.     Those  who  ^^rzU  m 
feel  him  in  nis  love^  will  be  sure  at  length  to 
in  his  displeasure.     And  how  dreadful  is  the 
tion  of  that  creature^  who  is  only  sensible  of  the  be- 
ing of  his  Creator  by  what  he  suffers  from  him  X  ^ 
is  as  essentially  present  in  hell  as  in  heaven;  ^^[^^^ 
inhabitants  of  the  former  behold  him  only  ~'    ' 
wrath^  and  shrink  within  the  flames  to  conceal 
selves  from  him.     It  is  not  in  the  power  of  im 
tion  to  conceive  the  fearful  effects  of  Omnipo*^^**"^ 
incensed.  g^ 

"  But  I  shall  only  consider  the  wretchednw^^^j, 
intellectual  beings  who  in  this  life  lies  under  *^®^^^-|» 
pleasure  of  him^  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  ph^^^^;^ 
intimately  united  with  him.     He  is  able  to  aiit--^^j^ 
the  soul,  and  vex  it  in  all  its  faculties.  He  canhu- 
any  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  life  &om 
us^  and  give  an  edge  to  every  one  of  its  slightest  < 
mities.    Wlio  then  can  bear  the  thought  of  ^ ''" 
outcast  from  his  presence^  that  is^  from  the 
of  it,  or  of  feeling  it  only  in  his  terrors !  How  pa  __ 
tic  is  that  expostulation  of  Job,  when  for  the  ^^^^^u 
his  patience  he  was  made  to  look  upon  hinuf^ 
this  deplorable  condition !    ^  Why  hast  thou  le'^ 
as  a  mark  against  thee,  so  that  I  am  becomes  ^'^^ 
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yaelf  ?'  But  thirdly^  how  happy  is  the  con>^ 
of  that  intellectual  being,  who  is  sensible  of 
^ker's  presence  from  the  secret  effects  of  his 
cuad  loving  kindness ! 

be  blessed  in  heaven  behold  him  face  to  face, 
>>  axe  as  sensible  of  his  presence  as  we  are  of 
SiiSeiice  of  any  person  whom  we  look  upon  with 
es.     There  is,  doubtless,  a  faculty  in  spirits 
Lch  they  apprehend  one  another  as  our  senses 
'terial  objects;  and  there  is  no  question  but 
ils^  when  they  are  disembodied,  or  placed  in 
^    bodies,  will  by  this  faculty,  in  whatever 
^  space  they  reside,  be  always  sensible  of  the 
'  I^resence.     We,  who  have  this  veil  of  flesh 
^  between  us  and  the  world  of  spirits,  must 
tent  to  know  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  present 
^«,  by  the  effects  which  he  produceth  in  us 
M:^ward  senses  are  too  gross  to  apprehend  him, 
r>  however,  taste  and  see  how  gracious  he  is^ 
^xi.fluence  upon  our  minds,  by  those  virtuous 
^B  which  he  awakens  in  us,  by  those  secret 
kift  and  refreshments  which  he  conveys  iuto  our 
•^id  by  those  ravishing  joys  and  inward  satis- 
*    which  are  perpetually  springing  up,  and 
te  themselves  among  all  the  thoughts  of  good 
jEle  Ib  lodged  in  our  very  essence,  and  is  as  a 
^t;]iin  the  soul  to  irradiate  its  understanding, 
^"ts  will,  purify  its  passions,  and  enliven  all  the 
of  man.     How  happy,  therefore,  is  an  intel- 
Ijeing  who,  by  prayer  and  meditation,  by 
^Jid  good  works,  opens  this  communication 
^  Grod  and  his  own  soul !  Though  the  whole 
^  frowns  upon  him,  and  all  nature  looks  black 
^^im,  he  has  his  light  and  support  within  him, 
"e  able  to  cheer  his  mind,  and  bear  him  up  in 
•^t  of  all  those  horrors  which  encompass  him. 
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^Hmae  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode 


Monday,  july  26, 1714. 


^ 


^'AV: 


*—  Quod  medicorum  est, 

HHOR.  EPIST.  ii.  1>  115. 
'^^^ns  only  boast  the  heaUng  art. 


I  ^^^y  li^  pleased  with  these  my  papers,  since 

V/Jj  to  lJ^^  encouraged  several  men  of  learning 

^'^  ti^  y^fiie  my  correspondents:  I  yesterday 

^  tin^  ^^^  essay  against  quacks,  which  I 

'fPubj/   ^^^^^cate  to  my  readers  for  the  good 

»-  ^*^^5  ^^gr*^^  t^e  writer's  pardon  for  those 

^^^(^/trexiciiments  which!  have  made  in 

^^^Sa^  o£  Ji£ei  Is  so  natural  and  strong  a  pas- 
/j^fr^  J^x^S  s^'^ce  ceased  to  wonder  at  the 
-^^>^^rrw^T2  ^     T^iiich  the  practice  of  physic 
^^  ^^^^r^X^— oorxstituted  governments  have 
^     ^5fc     ^^  ^^^f^jss^ioTX  of  a  physician  both  ho- 
^i^^^^l^^-^-^^inis-     Homer's  Machaon  and 
^dr^-^  ^^^^^-r:^    of  renown,  heroes  in  war, 
^^X'^       :*^r^  x^x^^ix    Havoc  among  their  ene- 
^^t  ^^ ^^^mr^^^'^^^^^'      Those  who  have  little 

^   '  "sofa  quack  will  apply 

"because  he  is  willing  to 
ofit,  or  because  the  pa- 
catches  at  every  twig^ 
e  most  ignorant,  when 
-ve  him  none.     Though 
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impudence  and  many  words  are  as  necessary  to  thoe 
itinerary  Galens^  as  a  laced  hat  to  a  merry-andieiT} 
yet  they  would  turn  very  little  to  the  advantage  of  i 
the  owncr^  if  there  were  not  some  inward  dispodtiai  i 
in  the  sick  man  to  feivour  the  pretensions  of  die  | 
mountebank.  Love  of  life  in  the  one^  and  of  monef  J 
in  the  other^  creates  a  good  correspondence  betweei  I 
them.  I 

"  There  is  scarce  a  city  in  Great  Britain  but  Im 
one  of  this  tribe  who  takes  it  into  his  proteetki^ 
and  on  the  market-day  harangues  the  gooa  peopled 
the  place  with  aphorisms  and  receipts.  YoaM 
depend  upon  it  he  comes  not  there  tor  his  ovn  jo- 
vate  interest^  but  out  of  a  particular  affecdon  to  fli 
town.  I  remember  one  of  these  public-spirited  ■(■ 
ists  at  Hammersmith^  who  told  his  audience^  thitkt 
had  been  born  and  bred  there^  and  that^  haviogt 
special  regard  for  the  place  of  his  nativity^  he  mi 
determined  to  make  a  present  of  five  shilluigs  to  V 
many  as  would  accept  of  it.  The  whole  crowa  rteei 
agape^  and  ready  to  take  the  doctor  at  his  word; 
when^  putting  his  hand  into  a  long  bag,  as  efOT 
one  was  expecting  his  crown-piece^  he  mwoott 
handful  of  little  packets^  each  of  which,  he  infonsel 
the  spectators,  was  constantly  sold  at  five  shiOiiy 
and  sixpence^  but  that  he  would  bate  the  odd  in 
shillings  to  every  inhabitant  of  that  place:  the  wink 
assembly  immediately  closed  with  this  generoari^ 
fer,  and  took  off  all  his  physic,  after  the  doctor  \d 
made  them  vouch  for  one  another,  that  there  WW 
no  foreigners  among  them,  but  that  they  were  J 
Hammersmith  men. 

'^. There  is  another  branch  of  pretenders  to  ttt 
art,  who,  without  either  horse  or  pickle-herriogi  ^ 
snug  in  a  garret,  and  send  down  notice  to  the  wtf* 
of  their  extraordinary  parts  and  abilities  by  prnrt** 
bills  and  advertisements.     These  scorn  to  have  <fc" 
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ved  their  custom  from  an  eastern  nation  which  He- 
dotns  speaks  of^  among  whom  it  was  a  law^  that^ 
lienever  any  cure  was  performed^  both  the  method 
the  cure^  and  an  account  of  the  distemper^  should 
fixed  in  some  public  place;  but^  as  customs  will 
Tupt,  these  our  moderns  provide  themselves  of 
rwHis  to  attest  the  cure  before  they  publish  or 
ke  an  experiment  of  the  prescription.  I  have 
ird  of  a  porter^  who  serves  as  a  knight  of  the  post 
ier  one  of  these  operators^  and^  though  he  was 
'ier  sick  in  his  life^  has  been  cured  of  all  the  dis- 
cs in  the  Dispensary.  These  are  the  men  whose 
Bcity  has  invented  elixirs  of  all  sorts^  pills  and 
snges^  and  take  it  as  an  afiront  if  you  come  to 
m  before  you  are  given  over  by  every  body  else. 
eir  medicines  are  infallible^  and  never  fail  of  suc- 
i:  that  is^  of  enriching  the  doctor^  and  setting  the 
lent  effectually  at  rest.  ^ 

'  I  lately  dropt  into  a  coffee-house  at  Westmin- 
*,  where  I  found  the  room  hung  round  with  orna- 
its  of  this  nature.  There  were  elixirs,  tinctures. 
Anodyne  Fotus,  English  pills,  electuaries,  and, 
hart,  more  remedies  than  1  believe  there  are  dis- 
ss. At  the  sight  of  so  many  inventions,  I  could 
but  imagine  myself  in  a  kind  of  arsenal  or  ma- 
ine,  where  a  store  of  arms  was  repositcd  against 
'  sadden  invasion.  Should  you  be  attacked  by 
enemy  sideways,  here  was  an  infallible  piece  of 
ensive  armour  to  cure  the  pleurisy:  should  a  dis- 
iper  beat  up  your  head-quarters,  here  you  might 
rchase  an  impenetrable  helmet,  or,  in  the  language 
the  artist,  a  cephalic  tincture:  if  your  main  body 
assaulted,  here  are  various  kinds  of  armour  in 
te  of  various  onsets.  I  began  to  congratulate  the 
iaent  age  upon  the, happiness  men  might  reason^ 
ly  hope  for  m  life,  when  death  was  thus  in  a  man- 
rdereated,  and  when  pain  itself  would  be  of  so 
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was  the  particular  assistance  of  a  deity  that 
id  the  operation.  An  English  reader  may  see 
hole  story  in  Mr.  Dryden's  translation  : 

1  on  his  lance  the  pensive  hero  stood, 
«rd  mnd  saw,  unmoved,  the  mourning  crowd. 
Bed  physician  tucks  his  robes  around, 
ndy  hands,  and  hastens  to  the  wound. 
;ende  touches  he  performs  his  part, 
1^  and  that  soliciting  the  dart, 
fierdses  all  his  heavenly  art. 
t'ning  sim^es,  known  of  soverdgn  use^ 
ases  out,  and  pours  thdr  noble  juice ; 
6ist  infiised  to  lenify  the  pain, 
{S  with  pincers,  but  he  tugs  in  vain. 
»  the  patron  of  his  art  he  pray*d ; 
itnm  of  his  art  refused  his  aid^ 
now  the  goddess  mother,  moved  with  grief^ 
ierced  with  pity,  hastens  her  rdief. 
idi  <^  heating  dittany  she  brought, 
in  the  Cretan  fields  mth  care  she  sought ; 
I  is  the  stem  which  woolly  leaves  surround ; 
ives  with  flowers,  the  flowers  with  purple  crownM ; 
mown  to  wounded  goats ;  a  sure  relief 
m  the  pointed  steel,  and  ease  the  grief. 
^enus  brings,  in  clouds  involved ;  and  brews 
Iracted  Uquor  with  ambrosian  dews, 
d'rous  panacea :  unseen  she  stands, 
■ing  the  mixture  with  her  heavenly  hands ; 
ours  it  in  a  bowl  already  crown*d 
fuice  of  med*c*nal  herbs,  prepared  to  bathe  the  wound. 
sedi,  unknowing  of  superior  art, 
I  uds  the  cure,  ydth  this  foments  the  part ; 
Q  a  moment  ceased  the  raging  smart. 
b*d  is  the  blood,  and  in  the  bottom  stands  : 
tod,  but  scarcely  touch*d  with  tender  hands, 
■  up  and  follows  of  its  own  accord ; 
bathh  and  vigour  are  at  once  restored. 
first  perceived  the  closing  wound  ; 
fint  die  footsteps  of  a  god  he  found : 
Bi^  inns !'  he  cries :  '  the  sword  and  shield  prepare^ 
Sflod  the  willing  chief,  renew*d,  to  war. 
it  no  mortal  work,  no  cure  of  mine, 
■rt^s  efiect,  but  done  by  hands  divine.* 

vntG.  AN.  xilS91>&e. 
^OL.  XII.  L 
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ood^  I  was  not  to  be  so  censorious  as  to  dislike  &mi- 
arity  and  kindness  between  near  relations.  I  was 
10  great  a  coward  to  contend^  but  not  so  ignorant 
child  to  be  thus  imposed  upon.  I  resented  this 
ontempt  as  I  ought  to  do^  and  as  most  poor  passive 
Undea  wives  do^  till  it  pleased  Heaven  to  take  away 
ly  tyrant,  who  left  me  free  possession  of  my  own 
ind,  and  a  large  jointure.  IMy  youth  and  money 
roaght  me  many  lovers,  and  several  endeavourea 
>  establish  an  interest  in  my  heart,  while  my  hus« 
and  was  in  his  last  sickness :  the  honourable  Ed« 
nard  Waitfort  was  one  of  the  first  who  addressed 

0  me,  advised  to  it  by  a  cousin  of  his  that  was  my 
athnate  friend,  and  knew  to  a  penny  what  I  was 
north.  Mr.  Waitfort  is  a  very  agreeable  man,  and 
fWry  body  would  like  him  as  well  as  he  does  him- 
dfj  if  they  did  not  plainly  see  that  his  esteem  and 
Ife  18  all  taken  up,  and  by  such  an  object  as  it  is 
npossible  to  get  the  better  of;  I  mean  himself. 
le  made  no  doubt  of  marrying  me  within  four  or 
we  months,  and  began  to  proceed  with  such  an 
Wired  easy  air,  that  piqued  my  pride  not  to  banish 
hn ;  quite  contrary,  out  of  pure  malice,  I  heard 
m  first  declaration  with  so  much  innocent  surprise, 
■d  blushed  so  prettily,  I  perceived  it  touched  his 
Bfy  heart,  and  he  thought  me  the  best-natured 
Uj-poor  thing  on  earth.  When  a  man  has  such 
nobon  of  a  woman,  he  loves  her  better  than  he 
bonks  he  does.  I  was  overjoyed  to  be  thus  re- 
enged  on  him  for  designing  on  my  fortune;  and 
itiduiff  it  was  in  my  power  to  make  his  heart  ache, 

1  lesolved  to  complete  my  conquest,  and  entertained 
itHxel  other  pretenders.  The  first  impression  of 
MJ  undesigning  innocenoe  was  so  strong  in  his 
Md,  he  attributed  all  my  followers  to  the  inevi- 
ttle  force  of  my  charms :  and,  from  several  blushes 
mtf^de  glances,  concluded  himself  the  favourite; 

l2 
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in  constant  fear  of  them  all ;  my  good  | 
tated  to  me  to  bring  him  acquainted  with . 
from  that  day  he  was  always  contented,  1 
had  names  for  all  his  complaints ;  the  g 
furnished  him  with  reasons  for  all  hig 
prescriptions  for  every  fency  that  trouU« 
not  weather  he  lived  upon  juleps^  and  h 
prevent  fevers;  when  it  grew  doady  hi 
apprehended  a  consumption ;  to  shorten  ' 
OT  this  wretched  part  of  my  life,  he  rui 
constitution  by  endeavouring  to  mend  it 
several  medicines,  which  ended  in  taking 
remedy  which  cured  both  him  and  me  of 
easinesses.  After  his  death,  I  did  not  exi 
any  more  of  Mr.  Waitfort.  I  knew  he  had 
me  to  all  my  friends,  and  been  very  witt 
choice,  which  he  affected  to  talk  of  with  | 
ferency.  I  gave  over  thinking  of  him, 
that  he  was  engaged  with  a  pretty  woi 
great  fortune ;  it  vexed  me  a  little,  but 
to  make  me  neglect  the  advice  of  my  co* 
well,  that  came  to  see  me  the  day  my  Ion 
the  country  with  Russell ;  she  told  me  e 
ally,  nothing  put  an  unfaithful  lover  and 
band  so  soon  out  of  one's  head  as  a  new  * 
the  same  time  proposed  to  me  a  kinsmi 

*  You  understand  enough  of  the  worldj 

*  to  know  money  is  the  most  valuable  con 
he  is  very  rich,  and  I  am  sure  cannot  liv- 
has  a  cough  that  must  carry  him  off  soon 
afterwards  she  had  given  the  selfsame  c 
me  to  him ;  but,  however,  I  was  so  much 
by  her,  I  hastened  on  the  match  for  feai 
die  before  the  time  came;  he  had  the  t 
and  was  so  pressing,  1  married  him  in  a 
resolving  to  keep  it  private  a  fortnig 
During  this  fortnight,  Mr.  Waitfort  cam 
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me  a  visit :  he  told  me  he  had  waited  on  me  sooner^ 
bat  had  that  respect  for  me,  he  would  not  interrupt 
me  in  the  first  day  of  my  affliction  for  my  dead  lord ; 
that^  as  soon  as  he  heard  I  was  at  liberty  to  make 
another  choice^  he  had  broke  off  a  match  very  advan- 
ti^eous  for  his  fortune,  just  upon  the  point  of  con- 
diudon,  and  was  forty  times  more  in  love  with  me 
than  ever.     I  never  received  more  pleasure  in  my 
life  than  from  this  declaration ;  but  I  composed  my 
fiioe  to  a  grave  air,  and  said  the  news  of  his  engage- 
ment had  touched  me  to  the  heart ;  that  in  a  rash 
jealous  fit  I  had  married  a  man  I  could  never  have 
thought  on,  if  I  had  not  lost  all  hopes  of  him.  Good- 
natured  Mr.  Waitfort  had  liked  to  have  dropped 
down  dead  at  hearing  this,  but  went  from  me  with 
such  an  air  as  plainly  showed  me  he  laid  all  the 
hlame  upon  himself,  and  hated  those  friends  that 
had  advised  him  to  the  fatal  application  ;  he  seemed 
as  much  touched  by  my  misfortune,  as  his  own,  for 
he  had  not  the  lesaX  doubt  I  ^vas  still  passionately  in 
love  with  him.     Thfe  truth  of  the  story  is,  my  new 
husband  gave  me  reason  to  repent  I  had  not  staid 
for  him ;  he  had  married  me  for  my  money,  and  I 
soon  found  he  loved  money  to  distraction ;  there  was 
nothing  he  would  not  do  to  get  it :  nothing  he  would 
not  suifer  to  preserve  it ;  the  smallest  expense  kept 
him  awake  wnole  nights ;  and  when  he  paid  a  bill, 
it  T^as  with  as  many  sighs,  and  after  as  many  delays, 
as  a  man  that  endures  the  loss  of  a  limb.     I  heard 
nothing  but  reproofs  for  extravagancy,  whatever  I 
did.     I  saw  very  well  that  he  would  have  starved 
me^  but  for  losing  my  jointures;  and  he  suffered 
agonies  between  the  grief  of  seeing  me  have  so  good 
a  stomach,  and  the  fear  that  if  he  had  made  me  fast, 
it  might  prejudice  my  health.     I  did  not  doubt  he 
would  have  broke  my  heart,  if  I  did  not  break  his, 
which  was  allowable  by  the  law  of  self-defence.    The 
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way  was  very  easy.  I  resolved  to  spend  as  ^  much 
money  as  I  could ;  and,  before  he  was  aware  of  the 
stroke,  appeared  before  him  in  a  two  thousand  pounds 
diamond  necklace :  he  said  nothing,  but  went  auietiy 
to  his  chamber,  and,  as  it  is  thought,  composed  him- 
self with  a  dose  of  opium.  I  behaved  myself  so  wdl 
upon  the  occasion,  that,  to  this  day,  I  beheve  he  died 
of  an  apoplexy.  Mr.  Waitfort  was  resolved  not  to  be 
too  late  this  time,  and  I  heard  horn  him  in  two  dayi. 
I  am  almost  out  of  my  weeds  at  this  present  writiD& 
and  very  doubtful  whether  I  will  marry  him  or  no.  1 
do  not  tnink  of  a  seventh  for  the  ridiculous  reason  you 
mention,  but  out  of  pure  morality,  that  I  think  » 
much  constancy  should  be  rewarded,  though  I  may 
not  do  it  after  all,  perhaps.  I  do  not  believe  all  the 
unreasonable  malice  of  mankind  can  give  a  pretence 
why  I  should  have  been  constant  to  the  memory  rf 
any  of  the  deceased,  or  have  spent  much  time  in 
gneving  for  an  insolent,  insignificant,  n^ligent,  ex- 
travagant, splenetic,  or  covetous,  husband ; — ^my  fint 
insulted  me,  my  second  was  nothing  to  me,  my  third 
disgusted  me,  the  fourth  would  have  ruined  me,  the 
fifth  tormented  me,  and  the  sixth  would  have  starved 
me.  If  the  other  ladies  you  name  would  thus  ^ve 
in  their  husbands'  pictures  at  length,  you  would  M 
they  have  had  as  little  reason  as  myself  to  lose  their 
hours  in  weeping  and  wailing." 
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Non  posddeniem  mtdta  vocaveris 
MectCf  beaiunu    RecHiis  occupat 
Nomen  bead,  qui  Deorum 
Muneribus  mjiienter  viif 
Duramque  caUet  pavjperiem  jxUu 

HOR.  OD.  iv.  9.  4^* 

Belieire  not  those  that  lands  possess, 
And  shining  heaps  of  useless  ore, 
The  only  lords  of  happiness ; 

But  rather  those  that  know 

For  what  kind  fates  bestow, 
And  have  the  art  to  use  the  store : 
That  have  the  generous  skill  to  bear 
The  hated  weight  of  poverty. 

CREECH. 

B  once  engaged  in  discourse  with  a  Rosicru- 
about  '  the  great  secret.*  As  this  kind  of  men, 
an  those  of  them  who  are  not  professed  cheats, 
rerrun  with  enthusiasm  and  philosophy,  it  was 
amusing  to  hear  this  religious  adept  descant- 
m  his  pretended  discovery.  He  talked  of  the 
t  as  of  a  spirit  which  lived  within  an  emerald, 
converted  every  thing  that  was  near  it  to  the 
»t  perfection  it  is  capable  of.  '  It  gives  a 
5/  says  he,  '  to  the  sun,  and  water  to  the  dia- 
L  It  irradiates  every  metal,  and  enriches  lead 
all  the  properties  of  gold.  It  heightens  smoke 
flame,  flame  into  light,  and  light  into  glory.' 
urther  added,  that  '  a  single  ray  of  it  dissipates 
,  and  care,  and  melancholy,  from  the  person 
horn  it  falls.  In  short,'  says  he,  *  its  presence 
rally  cliangcs  every  place  into  a  kind  of  neaven.' 
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After  he  had  gone  on  for  some  time  in  this  unin- 
telligible cant^  I  found  that  he  jumbled  natural  tad 
moral  ideas  together  into  the  same  discourse,  tad 
that  his  great  secret  was  nothing  else  but  content 

This  virtue  does  indeed  produce,  in  some  met- 
sure,  all  those  effects  which  the  alchpnist  usotUf 
ascribes  to  what  he  calls  the  philosopher's  stflae; 
and  if  it  does  not  bring  riches,  it  does  the  eoM 
thing,  by  banishing  the  aesire  of  them.  If  it  en* 
not  remove  the  disquietudes  arising  out  of  a  mtn^ 
mind,  body,  or  fortune,  it  makes  him  easy  vaAi 
them.  It  has  indeed  a  kindly  influence  on  the  M 
of  man,  in  respect  of  every  being  to  whom  h 
stands  related.  It  extinscuishes  sdl  murmur,  iv* 
pining,  and  ingratitude,  towards  that  Being  m 
has  allotted  him  his  part  to  act  in  this  worlcL  ft 
destroys  all  inordinate  ambition,  and  every  tan 
dency  to  corruption,  with  regard  to  the  camBt' 
nity  wherein  he  is  placed.  It  gives  sweetne«t» 
his  conversation,  and  a  perpetual  serenity  to  all  w 
thoughts. 

Among  the  many  methods  which  might  be  dm* 
use  of  for  the  acquiring  of  this  virtue,  I  shall  mf 
mention  the  two  following.  First  of  all,  a  n* 
should  always  consider  how  much  he  has  more  tn« 
he  wants ;  and,  secondly,  how  much  more  unhapff 
he  might  be  than  he  really  is. 

First  of  all,  a  man  should  always  consider  k*' 
much  he  has  more  than  he  wants.  I  am  woboJ 
fully  pleased  with  the  reply  which  Aristippus  n«* 
to  one  who  condoled  him  upon  the  loss  of  a  ftfl**  Ifti 
'  Why,'  said  he,  '  I  have  three  farms  still,  ^n^.^Jjii 
have  but  one  ;  so  that  I  ought  rather  to  be  a^^j*  §ta 
for  you  than  you  for  me.'  On  the  contrary,  foM 
men  are  more  apt  to  consider  what  they  hare  li» 
than  what  they  possess ;  and  to  fix  their  eyes  nj* 
those  who  are  richer  than  themselves,  rather  tW 
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on  those  who  are  under  greater  difHculties.     AH  the 
teal  pleasures  and  conveniences  of  life  lie  in  a  nar« 
mvr  compass ;  but  it  is  the  humour  of  mankind  to 
be  always  looking  forward^  and  straining  after  one 
who  has  got  the  start  of  them  in  wealth  and  ho- 
nour.    For  this  reason^   as  there  are  none  can  be 
properly  called  rich^  who  have  not  more  than  they 
want>  there   are   few  rich  men  in  any  of  the  po- 
liter nations^  but  among  the  middle  sort  of  people, 
"who  keep  their  wishes  within  their  fortunes,  and 
bave  more  wealth  than  they  know  how  to  enjoy. 
Persons  of  a  higher  rank  live  in  a  kind  of  splendid 
poverty,  and  are  perpetually  wanting,  because,  in- 
stead of  acquiescing  in  the  solid  pleasures  of  life, 
they  endeavour  to  outvie  one  another  in  shadows 
and  appearances.     Men  of  sense  have  at  all  times 
bdida,  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth,  this  silly  game 
tint  b  playing  over  their  heads,  and,  by  contracting 
tlieir  desires,  enjoy  all  that  secret  satisiaction  which 
otliers  are  always  in  quest  of.     The  truth  is,  this 
ndicalous  chase  after  imaginary  pleasures  cannot 
Y^  »ufficiently  exposed,  as  it  is  the  great  source  of 
I     tiMme  evils  which  generally  undo  a  nation.     Let  a 
.  *[®tt'8  estate  be  what  it  will,  he  is  a  poor  man  if  he 
2J*^  ^®^  ^^v®  within  it,  and  naturally  sets  himself 
jSl  *^e  to  any  one  that  can  give  him  his  price.  When 
I^J^acus,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  who  had 
JT^  him  a  good  estate,  was  offered  a  great  sum  of 
}^/^^J  ^Y  tl^e  king  of  Lydia,  he  thanked  him  for 
jjjj  kmdness,  but  told  him  he  had  already  more  by 
^J**  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.     In  short,  con- 
-^Jr^*  is  equivalent  to  wealth,  and  luxury  to  poverty; 
c   J^  ^  give    the  thought  a   more  agreeable  turn, 
^^j—^ntent    is   natural  wealth,'   says    Socrates;    to 
^l^^^h  I  shall  add,  luxury  is  arti^cial  poverty.     I 
^Jr^^.  therefore  recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
^  who  are  always  aiming  after  superfluous  and 
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imaginary  enjoyments,  and  will  not  be  at 
of  contracting  their  desires,  an  excelleii' 
Bion  the  philosopher ;  namely,  that  '  n 
80  much  care  as  he  who  endeavours  aftc 
happiness/ 

In  the  second  place,  every  one  ought  to 
much  more  unhappy  he  might  be  than  he  re 
former  consideration  took  in  all  those  wh 
ciently  provided  with  the  means  to  mske 
easy;  this  regards  such  as  actually  lie  i 
pressure  or  misfortune.  These  may  reoeii 
vation  from  such  a  comparison  as  the  unhi 
may  make  between  himself  and  others, 
the  misfortune  which  he  suffers,  and  gre 
tunes  which  might  have  be&llen  him. 

I  like  the  story  of  the  honest  Dutchman 
breaking  his  leg  by  a  Ml  from  the  mai 
the  standers-by,  it  was  a  great  mercy  tha 
his  neck.  To  which,  since  I  am  got  into 
give  me  leave  to  add  the  saying  of  an  old  i 
who,  after  having  invited  some  of  his  in 
with  him,  was  ruiHed  by  his  wife,  that  a 
room  in  a  passion,  and  threw  down  thi 
stood  before  them  :  ^  Every  one,'  says  h 
calamity,  and  he  is  a  happy  man  that  hai 
than  this.'  We  find  an  instance  to  the  sf 
in  the  life  of  Doctor  Hammond,  writtei 
Fell.  As  this  good  man  was  troubled  y 
plication  of  distempers,  when  he  had  thi 
him  he  used  to  thank  God  that  it  was  not 
and  when  he  had  the  stone,  that  he  lu 
these  distempers  on  him  at  the  same  tim 

I  cannot  conclude  this  essay  without  ob 
there  was  never  any  system  besides  tha 
tianity  which  could  effectually  produce  i 
of  man  the  virtue  I  have  been  hitherto  f 
In  order  to  make  us  content  with  oar  p 
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dition^  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  tell  us  that 

our  discontent  only  hurts  ourselves^  without  being 

able  to  make  any  alteration  in  our  circumstances ; 

others,  that  whatever  evil  befalls  us  is  derived  to  us 

hy  a  fatal  necessity,  to  which  the  gods  themselves 

•le  subject :  while  others  very  gravely  tell  the  man 

who  is  miserable,  that  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  so, 

to  keep  up  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  that 

the  scheme  of  Providence  would  be  troubled  and 

penrerted  were  he  otherwise.     These,  and  the  like 

considerations,  rather  silence  than  satisfy  a  man. 

Iliey  may  show  him  that  his  discontent  is  unrea- 

aoDable,  but  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  relieve  it. 

Thev  rather  give  despair  than  consolation.     In  a 

Word,  a  man  might  reply  to  one  of  these  comforters, 

as  Augustus  did  to  his  mend  who  advised  him  not 

to  grieve  for  the  death  of  a  person  whom  he  loved, 

because  his  grief  could  not  fetch  him  again :  ^  It  is 

finr  that  very  reason,'  said  the  emperor,  ^  that  I 

grieve/ 

On  the  contrary,  religion  bears  a  more  tender  re- 
gard to  human  nature.  It  prescribes  to  every  miser- 
able man  the  means  of  bettering  his  condition ;  nay, 
it  shows  him  that  the  bearing  of  his  afflictions  as  he 
ought  to  do,  will  naturally  end  in  the  removal  of 
them  ;  it  mokes  him  easy  here,  because  it  can  make 
liini  happy  hereafter. 

Upon  the  whole,  a  contented  mind  is  the  greatest 
Messing  a  man  can  enjoy  in  this  world ;  and  if  in 
the  present  life  his  happiness  arises  from  the  subdu- 
ug  of  his  desires,  it  will  arise  in  the  next  from  the 
gratification  of  them. 


TOL.  XII. 
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*  No.  675.     MONDAY,  AUGUST  2,  ] 


^Nec  morti  esse  locum,^^ 

vi&o.  oioBa,  I 

No  room  is  left  for  death. 


A  LEWD  young  fellow  seeing  an  aged  herm 
him  barefoot^ '  Father/  says  he,  '  you  are  h 
miserable  condition  if  there  is  not  anothes 
'  True,  son/  said  the  hermit,  ^  but  what  is  1 
dition  if  there  is  *  ? '  Man  is  a  creature  c 
for  two  different  states  of  being,  or  rather 
different  lives.  His  first  life  is  su^ort  and  tn 
his  second  permanent  and  lasting.  The  que 
are  all  concerned  in  is  this,  in  which  of  tl 
lives  it  is  our  chief  interest  to  make  ourselves 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  we  should  ende 
secure  to  ourselves  the  pleasure  and  gratifia 
a  life  which  is  uncertain  and  precarious,  ai 
utmost  length  of  a  very  inconsiderable  duni 
to  secure  to  ourselves  the  pleasures  of  a  lifei 
fixed  and  settled,  and  will  never  end  ?  Eve 
upon  the  first  hearing  of  this  qucstian,  kno 
well  which  side  of  it  he  ought  to  close  wit! 
however  right  we  are  in  theory,  it  is  plain 
practice  we  adhere  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  q 
We  make  provisions  for  this  life  as  thou^ 
never  to  have  an  end,  and  for  the  other  life  as 
it  were  never  to  have  a  beginning. 

Should  a  spirit  of  superior  rank,  who  is  i 
ger  to  human  nature,  accidentally  alight  a 

*  The  indicative  for  the  potential  mood. 
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earthy  and  take  a  survey  of  its  inhabitants^  what 
Would  his  notions  of  us  be  ?  Would  not  he  think 
t;hat  we  are  a  species  of  beings  made  for  quite  dif- 
fierent  ends  and  purposes  than  what  we  really  are  ? 
IVIust  not  he  imagine  that  we  were  placed  m  this 
i¥orld  to  get  riches  and  honours  ?  Would  not  he 
think  that  it  was  our  duty  to  toil  after  wealthy  and 
station,  and  title  ?  Nay  would  not  he  believe  we 
"Were  forbidden  poverty  by  threats  of  eternal  punish- 
ment^ and  enjoined  to  pursue  our  pleasures  under 
jnin  of  damnation  ?  He  would  certainly  imagine 
that  we  were  influenced  by  a  scheme  of  duties  quite 
opposite  to  those  which  are  indeed  prescribed  to  us. 
And  truly^  according  to  such  an  imagination^  he  must 
conclude  that  we  are  a  species  of  the  most  obedient 
creatures  in  the  universe ;  that  we  are  constant  to 
oar  duty ;  and  that  we  keep  a  steady  eye  on  the  end 
for  which  we  were  sent  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  astonishment^  when 
lie  learned  that  we  were  beings  not  designed  to 
exist  in  this  world  above  therescore  and  ten  years, 
and  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  busy  species  fall 
short  even  of  that  age  ?  How  would  he  be  lost  in 
horror  and  admiration^  when  he  should  know  that 
this  set  of  creatures,  who  lay  out  all  their  endea- 
vours for  this  life,  which  scarce  deserves  the  name 
of  existence — ^when,  I  say,  he  should  know  that 
this  set  of  creatures  are  to  exist  to  all  eternity  in 
another  life,  for  which  they  make  no  preparations  ! 
Nothing  can  be  a  greater  disgrace  to  reason,  than 
that  men,  who  are  persuaded  of  these  two  difierent 
states  of  being,  should  be  perpetually  employed  in 
providing  for  a  life  of  threescore  and  ten  years, 
and  neglecting  to  make  provision  for  that,  which  af- 
ter many  myriads  of  years  will  be  still  new,  and 
still  beginning;  especially  when  wc  consider  that 

m2 
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our  endeavours  for  making  ourselves  greats  or  ridb^  or 
honourable^  or  whatever  else  we  place  our  happines 
in^  may  after  all  prove  unsuccessful;  whereas,  if  ne 
constantly  and  sincerely  endeavour  to  make  oursdfci 
happy  in  the  other  life^  we  are  sure  that  our  endeft- 
vours  will  succeed^  and  that  we  shall  not  be  disq^ 
pointed  of  our  hope. 

The  following  question  is  started  by  one  of  Al 
schoolmen. — Supposing  the  whole  body  of  the  mA 
were  a  great  ball  or  mass  of  the  finest  sand,  anddift 
a  single  grain  or  particle  of  this  sand  should  be  an- 
nihilated every  thousand  years:  Supposing  tbet 
that  you  had  it  in  your  choice  to  be  nappy- all  tiie 
while  this  prodigious  mass  of  sand  was  cansiimiiH; 
by  this  slow  method  till  there  was  not  a  erain  of  it 
left^  on  condition  you  were  to  be  miserabk  for  em 
after?  Or^  supposing  that  you  might  be  happy  for 
ever  after  on  condition  you  would  be  misenuue  tiU 
the  whole  mass  of  sand  were  thus  annihilated  at  the 
rate  of  one  sand  in  a  thousand  years : — which  of 
these  two  cases  would  you  make  your  choice  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  in  this  case^  so  many  thoD^ 
sands  of  years  are  to  the  imagination  as  a  Idnd  of 
eternity,  though  in  reality  they  do  not  bear  so  grttt 
a  proportion  to  that  duration  which  is  to  follow  them 
as  an  unit  does  to  the  greatest  number  which  pQ 
can  put  together  in  figures,  or  as  one  of  those  sands 
to  the  supposed  heap.  Keason,  therefore,  tells  ii8> 
without  any  manner  of  hesitation,  which  would  be 
the  better  part  in  his  choice.  However,  as  I  have 
before  intimated,  our  reason  might  in  such  a  case  be 
so  overset  by  the  imagination  as  to  dispose  some 

{)ersons  to  sink  under  the  consideration  of  the  sreat 
ength  of  the  first  part  of  this  duration,  and  of  the 
great  distance  of  that  second  duration,  which  is  to 
succeed  it.     The  mind,  I  say,  might  give  itself  np 
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that  happiness  which  is  at  hand,  considering  that 
is  so  very  near^  and  that  it  would  last  so  trery  long. 
it  when  the  choice  we  actually  have  before  us  is 
isy  whether  we  will  chose  to  be  happy  for  the  space 
<mly  threescore  and  ten,  nay^  perhaps  of  only 
enty  or  ten  years^  I  might  say  of  only  a  day  or  an 
or,  and  miserable  to  all  eternity ;  or^  on  the  con- 
ay^  miserable  for  this  short  term  of  years^  and 
ppy  for  a  whole  eternity :  what  words  are  suffi- 
nt  to  express  that  folly  and  want  of  consideration 
lich  in  such  a  case  makes  a  wrong  choice  ? 
I  here  put  the  case  even  at  the  worst,  by  suppos- 
^  what  seldom  happens,  that  a  course  of  virtue 
ikes  us  miserable  in  this  life :  but  if  we  suppose, 
it  generally  happens^  that  virtue  would  make  us 
ve liappy  even  in  this  life  than  a  contrary  course 
▼ioe^  how  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  stupidity 
madness  of  those  persons  who  are  capable  of 
iking  so  absurd  a  choice  ? 

Every  wise  man,  therefore,  will  consider  this  life 
ly  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the  other^ 
a  cheerfully  sacrifice  the  pleasures  of  a  few  years 
those  of  an  eternity. 


ikr3 
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*  No.  576.  W  EDNESDAY,  AUGUST  4, 171^ 


2^1tor  in  adoenum :  nee  me,  qui  agterat 
Imjtelus  ;  et  rapido  amtrariut  exAtmr  ariL 

oviD.iiis.i.TL 

I  steer  against  their  motioDS,  nor  am  I 
Borne  back  by  all  the  current  of  the  tkj. 


I  REMEMBER  a  yooiig  man  of  very  lively  pvtSy  ni 
of  a  sprightly  turn  in  conversation,  who  had  ah 
one  fault,  which  was  an  inordinate  desire  of  sppcv- 
ing  fashionable.     This  ran  him  into  many  aiiiooii» 
and  consequently  into  many  distempers.     He 
went  to  bed  till  two  o'clock  in  the  mommg,  ~ 
he  would  not  be  a  queer  fellow ;  and  was  eveij 
and  then  knocked  down  by  a  ccmstable  to 
his  ^'ivacity.      He  was  initiated  into  half  a  donn 
clubs  before  he  was  one-and-twenty ;  and  ao  impi*^- 
ed  in  them  his  natural  gaiety  of  temper,  that  Tfli 
might  frequently  trace  him  to  his  lodgings  by  a  nap 
of  broken  windows,  and  other  the  like  manumeati 
of  Tint  and  gallantry.  To  be  short,  after  having  fnlh 
established  his  reputation  of  being  a  very  agicciwf 
rake,  he  died  of  old  age  at  five-and-twenty. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  which  betrays  a  nu 
into  so  many  errors  and  inconveniences  as  the  done 
of  not  appearing  singular  ;  for  which  reason  it  » 
very  necessary  to  form  a  right  idea  of  singnkntTy 
that  we  may  know  when  it  is  laudable,  and  idmlt 
is  vicious.  In  the  first  place,  every  man  of  kbk 
will  agree  with  me,  that  singularity  is  landahlewhcii 
in  contradiction  to  a  multitude,  it  adheres  to  tbe 
dictates  of  conscience,  morality^  and  hoDoor.  h 
these  cases  \vq  ought  to  consider  that  it  is  not  ens- 
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ten  but  duty,  which  is  the  rule  of  action ;  and  that 
We  should  be  only  so  fer  sociable,  as  we  are  reason- 
iMe>  creatures.  Truth  is  never  the  less  so  for  not 
)eing  attended  to  :  and  it  is  the  nature  of  actions, 
wt  die  number  of  actors,  by  which  we  ought  to  re- 
inlate  our  behaviour.  Singularity  in  concerns  of 
his  kind  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  heroic  bravery,  in 
^hich  a  man  leaves  the  species  only  as  he  soars 
bove  it.  What  greater  instance  can  there  be  of  a 
resk  and  pusillanimous  temper,  than  for  a  man  to 
ass  his  whole  life  in  opposition -to  his  own  senti- 
tents ;  or  not  to  dare  to  be  what  he  thinks  he  ought 
>be? 

Singularity,  therefore,  is  only  vicious  when  it 
lakes  men  act  contrary  to  reason,  or  when  it  puts 
lem  upon  distinguishmg  themselves  by  trifles.  As 
V  the  first  of  these,  who  are  singular  in  any  thing 
Kit  is  irreligious,  immoral,  or  dishonourable,  I 
dieve  efvery  one  will  easily  give  them  up.  I  shall 
lerefore  speak  of  those  only  who  are  remarkable  for 
leir  singularity  in  things  of  no  importance  ;  as  in 
ress,  behaviour,  conversation,  and  all  the  little  in- 
iTCOurses  of  life.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  certain 
eference  due  to  custom  ;  and,  notmthstanding 
lere  may  be  a  colour  of  reason  to  deviate  from  the 
lultitude  in  some  particulars,  a  man  ought  to  sacri- 
oe  his  private  inclinations  and  opinions  to  the 
ractice  of  the  public.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
ood  sense  often  makes  an  humourist ;  but  then  it 
nqualiiies  him  from  being  of  any  moment  in  the 
txnd^  and  renders  him  ridiculous  to  persons  of  a 
inch  inferior  understanding. 

I  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  in  the  north  of 
Sngland  who  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  fool- 
(h  singularity.  He  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  with- 
1  hin^lf,  to  act  in  the  most  indifferent  parts  of 
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life  according  to  the  most  abstracted  notions  of  ret- 
son  and  good  scnse^  without  any  regard  to  fashkn 
or  example.  This  humour  broke  out  at  first  in  many 
little  oddnesses :  he  had  never  any  stated  hours  M 
his  dinner^  supper^  or  sleep ;  because^  said  he,  ne 
ought  to  attend  the  calls  of  nature^  and  not  set  mt 
appetites  to  our  meals^  but  bring  our  meals  to  mt 
appetites.    In  his  conversation  with  country  gende- 
men  he  would  not  make  use  of  a  phrase  that  was  nsl 
strictly  true :   he  never  told  any  of  them  that  k 
was  his  humble  servant^  but  that  he  was  his  wdt 
wisher^  and  would  rather  be  thought  a  malcomtcit 
than  drink  the  king's  health  when  he  was  not  a-dif* 
He  would  thrust  his  head  out  of  his  chamber  windmr 
every  mornings  and^  after  having  gaped  for  fresh  lir 
about  half  an  hour^  repeat  fifty  verses  as  loud  as 
he  could  bawl  them>  for  the  benefit  of  his  lungs ;  ti 
which  end  he  generally  took  them  out  of  Homei^ 
the  Greek  tongue^  especially  in  that  author,  being 
more  deep  and  sonorous^  and  more  conducive  to 
expectoration  than  any  other.     He  had  many  other 
particularities^  for  which  he  gave  sound  and  philo- 
sophical reasons.     As  this  humour  still  grew  upon 
him^  he  chose  to  wear  a  turban  instead  of  a  periwig; 
concluding  very  justly  that  a  bandage  of  clean  L'ncn 
about  his  head  was  much  more  wholesome,  as  well 
as  cleanly,  than  the  caul  of  a  wig,  which  is  soiled  with 
frequent  perspirations.     He  afterwards  judiciously 
observed,  that  the  many  ligatures  in  our  English  dress 
must  naturally  check  the  circulation  of  the  blood; 
for  which  reason  he  made  his  breeches  and  his  doub- 
let of  one  continued  piece  of  cloth,  after  the  manoci' 
of  the  hussars.     In  short,  by  following  the  pure  dic- 
tates of  reason,  he  at  length  departed  so  much  fitff 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  and  indeed  from  his  whok 
species,  that  his  friends  would  have  clapped  tin 
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)  Bedlam^  and  have  be^ed  his  eiBtate ;  but  the 
|e>  being  infonned  that  he  did  no  harm^  content- 
limself  with  issuing  out  a  commission  of  lunacy 
JUt  him^  and  putting  his  estate  into  the  hands 
foper  goardians. 

lie  fate  of  this  philosopher  puts  me  in  mind  of 
mark  in  Monsieur  Fontenelle's  Dialogues  of  the 
d.  *  The  ambitious  and  the  covetous/  says  he, 
» madmen  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  much 
hose  who  are  shut  up  in  dark  rooms ;  but  they 
e  the  good  luck  to  have  numbers  on  their  side ; 
oeaa  the  phrensy  of  one  who  is  given  up  for  a 
itic  is  a  phrensy  hors  d'ceuvre  ; '  that  is,  in  other 
iby  something  which  is  singular  in  its  kind,  and 
%  not  &11  in  with  the  madness  of  a  multitude. 
[lie  subject  of  this  essay  was  occasioned  by  a  let- 
which  I  received  not  long  since,  and  which,  for 
It  of  room  at  present,  I  shall  insert  in  my  next 
ler. 


No.  577.    FRIDAY,  AUGUST  6,  1714. 


—  Hoc  tolerabile,  si  rum 
Etfurere  incipias.'^ 

juv.  SAT.  vi.  613. 

This  might  be  borne  \vith»  if  you  did  not  rave. 
[B  letter  mentioned  in  my  last  paper  is  as  follows : 

''  SIR, 

^'You  have  so  lately  decried  that  custom,  too 
icb  in  use  among  most  people,  of  making  them- 
ves  the  subjects  of  their  writings  and  conversation. 
It  I  had  some  difficulty  to  persuade  myself  to  give 
a  this  trouble^  till  I  had  considered  that  though 
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I  should  speak  in  the  first  person^  yet  I  could  ootte 
justly  charged  with  vanity,  since  I  shall  not  add^ 
name :  as  also,  because  what  I  shall  write  will  M^ 
to  say  the  best,  redound  to  my  praise,  bat  it  mij 
dcsi$i;ned  to  remove  a  prejudice  conceived  agaimtiM^ 
as  I  hope,  with  very  little  foundation.  Mj  dust 
history  is  this. 

''  I  have  lived  for  some  years  last  past  altqgekhtf 
in  London,  till  about  a  month  ago  an  acqnaintutt 
of  mine,  for  whom  I  have  done  some  small  ■enrioi 
in  town,  invited  me  to  pass  part  of  the  sammerviA 
him  at  his  house  in  the  country.  I  accepted  Vk 
invitation,  and  found  a  very  hearty  welcome.  M] 
friend,  an  honest  plain  man,  not  being  qualified  i 
pass  away  his  time  without  the  reliefs  oiP  bmiiMI 
has  grafted  the  farmer  upon  the  gentlemaiiy  wi 
brought  himself  to  sulimit  even  to  the  servile  J0t 
of  tlmt  employment,  such  as  inspecting  his  'P^OiA 
and  the  like.  This  necessarily  takes  up  some  of  li 
hours  every  day ;  and,  as  I  have  no  relish  for  ind 
diversions,  I  used  at  these  times  to  retire  either  t 
my  chamber,  or  a  shady  walk  near  the  house,  aadci 
tcrtain  myself  with  some  agreeable  author.  Now 
you  must  know,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  when  I  ivi' 
especially  if  it  be  poetry,  it  is  very  usual  with  W 
when  I  meet  with  any  passage  or  expressioo  iHud 
strikes  me  much,  to  pronounce  it  aloud,  with  Ai 
tone  of  the  voice  which  I  think  agprecable  to  theiei 
timcnts  there  expressed ;  and  to  this  I  generally  sii 
some  motion  or  action  of  the  body.  It  was  noCkoi 
before  I  was  observed  by  some  of  the  family  is  •■ 
of  these  heroic  fits,  who  thereupon  received  bk 
pressions  very  much  to  my  disadvantage.  This  i^^ 
ever  I  did  not  soon  discover,  nor  should  have  isH 
probably,  had  it  not  been  for  the  following  aoddeat 
I  had  one  day  shut  myself  up  in  my  chamber,  tud 
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^ftm  very  deeply  engaged  in  the  second  book  of  Mil- 
Um'n  Paradise  Lost.  I  walked  to  and  fro  with  the 
btflk  in  my  hand ;  and^  to  speak  the  truth,  1  fear  I 
Mide  no  little  noise;  when,  presently  coming  to  the 
bDowing  lines : 

—  On  a  sudden  open  fly, 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 
Th'  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harah  thunder,  &c.  ii.  879. 

'  in  gr^t  transport  threw  open  the  door  of  my  cham- 
ier>  and  found  the  greatest  part  of  the  family  stand- 
og  on  the  outside  in  a  very  great  consternation.  I 
ma  in  no  less  confusion^  and  begged  pardon  for 
Kfing  disturbed  them  ;  addressing  myself  particu- 
ndy  to  comfort  one  of  the  children  who  received  an 
mlncky  fedl  in  this  action,  while  he  was  too  intently 
oireying  my  meditations  through  the  key-hole.  To 
e  fthoort^  after  this  adventure  I  easily  observed  that 
je»t*  part  of  the  family,  especially  the  women  and 
hildren^  looked  upon  me  with  some  apprehensions  of 
ear;  and  my  friend  himself,  though  he  still  con- 
inaed  his  civilities  to  me,  did  not  seem  altogether 
tmy :  I  took  notice  that  the  butler  was  never,  after 
iiis  accident,  ordered  to  leave  the  bottle  upon  the 
able  after  dinner.  Add  to  this,  that  I  frequently 
prerheard  the  servants  mention  me  by  the  name  of 
the  crazed  gentleman,  the  gentleman  a  little  touched, 
ike  mad  Londoner,'  and  the  like.  This  made  me 
llink  it  high  time  for  me  to  shift  my  quarters,  which 
[  resolved  to  do  the  first  handsome  opportunity ;  and 
mm  confirmed  in  this  resolution  by  a  young  lady  in 
lie  neighbourhood  who  frequently  visited  us,  and 
ivho  one  day,  after  having  heard  all  the  fine  things 
[  was  able  to  say,  was  pleased  with  a  scornful  smile 
to  bid  me  ^  go  to  sleep/ 
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He  had  there  an  opportunity  of  making  his  oourt  to 
her  every  morning,  by  a  thousand  little  actions,  whidi 
his  shape  allowed  him.  The  queen  passed  awn 
whole  hours  every  day,  in  hearing  and  playing  win 
him.  Fadlallah  could  even  have  thought  himself 
happy  in  this  state  of  life,  had  he  not  frequently  en- 
durea  the  inexpressible  torment  of  seeing  the  iearik 
enter  the  apartment  and  caress  his  queen  eveninlui 
presence. 

^  The  usurper,  amidst  his  toying  with  the  prinooi) 
would  often  endeavour  to  ingratiate  himself  with  kr 
nightingale ;  and  while  the  enraged  Fadlallah  pecked 
at  him  with  his  bill,  beat  his  wings,  and  showed  d 
the  marks  of  an  impotent  rage,  it  only  aflbrded  hii 
rival  and  the  queen  new  matter  for  their  divernoo. 

'  Zemroude  was  likewise  fond  of  a  little  li^dog 
which  she  kept  in  her  apartment,  and  whioi  ioe 
night  happened  to  die. 

^  The  king  immediately  found  himself  inclined  to 
quit  the  shape  of  the  nightingale,  and  enliven  this 
new  body.  He  did  so,  and  the  next  morning  Zem* 
roude  saw  her  favourite  bird  lie  dead  in  the  cage.  It 
is  impossible  to  express  her  grief  on  this  occasioo: 
and  when  she  called  to  mind  all  its  little  actioDS» 
which  even  appeared  to  have  somewhat  in  them  like 
reason,  she  was  inconsolable  for  her  loss. 

'  Her  women  immediately  sent  for  the  dervis  to 
come  and  comfort  her ;  who,  after  having  in  vain  re- 
presented to  her  the  weakness  of  being  grieved  at 
such  an  accident,  touched  at  last  by  her  repeated  com- 
plaints, '  Well,  madam/  says  he,  '  I  wul  exert  the 
utmost  of  my  art  to  please  you.  Your  nightingale 
shall  again  revive  every  morning,  and  serenade  yoo 
as  before.'  The  queen  beheld  him  with  a  look  vmA 
showed  she  did  not  believe  him ;  when  lapng  himself 
down  on  a  sofa,  he  shot  his  soul  into  the  ni^tixigal^ 
and  2#emroude  was  amazed  to  see  her  bird  revive 
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*  The  king,  who  was  a  spectator  of  all  that  passed, 
lying  under  the  shape  of  a  lap-dog  in  one  comer  of 
tJie  room,  immediately  recovered  his  own  body,  and, 
xonninff  to  the  cage,  with  the  utmost  indignation, 
twisted  off  the  neck  of  the  fedse  nightingale. 

'  Zemroiide  was  more  than  ever  amazed  and  con- 
cerned at  this  second  accident,  till  the  king,  entr^ting 
]i0r  to  hear  him,  related  to  her  his  whole  adventure. 

^  The  body  of  the  dervis,  which  was  found  dead  in 
ibe  wood,  and  his  edict  for  killing  all  the  d^er,  left 
ker  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it ;  but  the  story 
ItfUsy  that  out  of  an  extreme  delicacy,  peculiar  to  the 
onental  ladies,  she  was  so  highly  afflicted  at  the  in- 
liooent  adultery  in  which  she  had  for  some  time  lived 
irith  the  dervis,  that  no  arguments,  even  from  Fad- 
Uhh  himself,  could  compose  her  mind.  She  shortly 
after  died  with  grief  begging  his  pardon  with  her 
]aftest  breath  for  what  the  most  rigid  justice  could 
not  have  interpreted  as  a  crime. 

*  The  king  was  so  afflicted  with  her  death,  that  he 
left  his  kingdom  to  one  of  his  nearest  relations,  and 
yassed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  solitude  and  retire- 
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>—  Odora  canum  vis. 

VIRG.  MV,  tY.  ISL 

Sagacious  hounds. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Firsts  the  oompnjr ' 
of  stationers,  into  whose  hands  the  printing  of  m 
bible  is  committed  by  patent^  made  a  very  renuuk- 
able  erratum  or  blunder  in  one  of  their  editituu:  fir 
instead  of  ^  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery/  tiny 
printed  off  several  thousands  of  copies  with  'TImi 
shalt  commit  adultery/  Archbishop  Laud,  to  pmuA 
this  their  negligence  laid  a  considerable  fine  upcntbk 
company  in  the  star-chamber. 

By  the  practice  of  the  world  which  prevails  in  thii 
degenerate  age,  I  am  afraid  that  very  many  yonog 
profligates  of  both  sexes  are  possessed  of  this  spmta 
edition  of  the  bible,  and  observe  the  commandmeot 
according  to  that  faulty  reading. 

Adulterers,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  were  ex- 
communicated for  ever,  and  unqualified  all  their  livei 
:&om  bearing  a  part  in  Christian  assemblies,  notwith- 
standing they  might  seek  it  with  tears,  and  all  tbe 
appearances  of  the  most  unfeigned  repentance. 

I  might  here  mention  some  ancient  laws  among 
the  heathens,  which  punished  this  crime  with  death: 
and  others  of  the  same  kind,  which  are  now  in  hm 
among  several  governments  that  have  embraced  the 
reformed  religion.  But,  because  a  subject  of  thii 
nature  may  be  too  serious  for  my  ordinary  readen!» 
ivho  are  very  apt  to  throw  by  my  papers  when  they 
are  not  enliveu!e4mV\i  ^Qm^\)Di\\%Vsi^xS&^^ 
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tcommQn,  I  shall  here  publish  the  contents  of  a 
tie  manuscript  lately  fallen  into  my  hands^  and 
lich  pretends  to  great  antiquity;  though^  by  reason 
some  modem  phrases^  and  other  particulars  in  it^  I 
El  by  no  means  allow  it  to  be  genuine^  but  rather 
i  production  of  a  modem  sophist. 
It  is  well  known  by  the  learned^  that  there  was  a 
Qple  upon  Mount  ^tna  dedicated  to  Vulcan,  which 
A  guarded  by  dogs  of  so  exquisite  a  smell,  say  the 
(torians,  that  they  could  discern  whether  the  persons 
)o  came  thither  were  chaste  or  otherwise.  They 
sd  to  meet  and  &wn  upon  such  as  were  chaste^ 
«sing  them  as  the  friends  of  their  master  Vulcan ; 
t  flew  at  those  who  were  polluted,  and  never  ceased 
ekiiig  at  them  till  they  had  driven  them  from  the 
nnle. 

My  manuscript  gives  the  following  account  of  these 
By  and  was  probably  designed  as  a  comment  upon 
B  story. 

'  These  dc^  were  given  to  Vulcan  by  his  sister 
wasL,  the  goddess  of  hunting  and  of  chastity,  hav- 
1^  bred  them  out  of  some  of  her  hounds,  in  which 
e  liad  observed  this  natural  instinct  and  sagacity. 
was  thought  she  did  it  in  spite  to  Venus,  who, 
on  her  return  home,  alwavs  found  her  husband  in 
good  or  bad  humour,  according  to  the  reception 
lich  she  met  with  from  his  dogs.  They  lived  in  the 
nple  several  years,  but  were  such  snappish  curs, 
at  they  frighted  away  most  of  the  votaries.  The 
imen  of  Sicily  made  a  solemn  deputation  to  the 
iest>by  which  they  acquainted  him,  that  they  would 
t  come  up  to  the  temple  with  their  annual  offerings 
iless  he  muzzled  his  mastiffs ;  and  at  last  compro- 
iged  the  matter  with  him,  that  the  offering  should 
ways  be  brought  by  a  chorus  of  young  girls,  who  were 
me  of  them  above  seven  years  old.  It  waa  woivtet- 
i  says  the  author,  to  see  how  different  t\vfe  tteaX- 
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inent  was  which  the  dogs  gave  to  these  little  miwes, 
from  that  which  they  had  shown  to  their  mothers 
It  is  said  that  the  prince  of  Syracuse,  havine  married 
a  young  lady,  and  being  naturally  of  a  jealous  tem- 
per, made  such  an  interest  with  the  priests  of  this 
temple  that  he  procured  a  whelp  from  them  of  thii 
famous  breed.    The  young  puppy  was  very  trouble- 
some to  the  fair  lady  at  first,  insomuch  that  she  soli- 
cited her  husband  to  send  him  away ;  but  the  good 
man  cut  her  short  with  the  old  Sicilian  moifm 
*^  Love  me,  love  my  dog ;"  from  which  time  she  lived 
very  peaceably  with  both  of  them.     The  ladies  d 
Syracuse  ^^'ere  very  much  annoyed  with  Ima,  od 
several  of  very  good  reputation  refused  to  come  to 
court  till  he  was  discarded.      There  were  indeed 
some  of  them  that  defied  his  sagacity ;  but  it  irMob^ 
served,  though  he  did  not  actually  bite  thenij  k 
would  growl  at  them  most  confoundedly.  To  TeCvt 
to  the  dogs  of  the  temple;  after  they  had  lived  here 
in  great  repute  for  several  years,  it  so  happened,  tbt 
as  one  of  the  priests,  who  had  been  making  a  dmi- 
table  visit  to  a  widow  who  lived  on  the  promonloiT 
of  Lilybeum,  returned  home  pretty  late  m  the  even- 
ing, the  dogs  flew  at  him  %vith  so  much  liUT,  the* 
they  would  have  worried  him  if  his  brethren  nadooC 
come  to  his  assistance  ;  upon  which,  says  my  authffy 
the  dogs  were  all  of  them  hanged,  as  having  lost  their 
original  instinct.* 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  wishing  tbt 
we  had  some  of  this  breed  of  dogs  in  Great  Bnttni* 
which  would  certainly  do  justice,  I  should  say  ho- 
nour, to  the  ladies  of  our  country,  and  show  the  w«H 
the  difference  between  pagan  women  and  those  wlM 
are  instructed  in  sounder  principles  of  virtue  aiid»* 
iigion. 
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-»  Si  verbis  audada  detur, 
Httud  timeam  magni  dinsse  paUUia  cceli, 

OVID.  MET.  i.  175, 

This  {dace,  the  brightest  mansion  of  the  sky, 
1*11  call  the  palace  of  the  Deity. 

DRYDEX, 

CONSIDERED  in  my  two  last  letters  that  awful  and 
OMOildous  subject,  the  ubiquity  or  omnipresence  of 
Diyine  Being.  I  have  shown  that  he  is  equally  pre- 
t  in  all  places  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  in- 
te  space.  This  doctrine  is  so  agreeable  to  reason^ 
t  we  meet  with  it  in  the  writings  of  the  enlightened 
ihens,  as  I  might  show  at  large,  were  it  not  al- 
cly  done  by  other  hands.  But  though  the  Deity 
tniis  essentially  present  through  all  the  immen- 
r  of  space,  there  is  one  part  of  it  in  which  he  dis« 
era  Himself  in  a  most  transcendent  and  visible 
xj ;  this  is,  that  place  which  is  marked  out  in 
ipture  under  the  different  appellations  of  '^  para- 
fiy  the  third  heaven,  the  throne  of  God,  and  the 
litation  of  his  glory."  It  is  here  where  the  glori- 
L  body  of  our  Saviour  resides,  and  where  aU  the 
istial  hierarchies  and  the  innumerable  host  of  an- 
B  are  represented  as  perpetually  surrounding  the 
tof  Grod  with  hallelujahs  and  hymns  of  praise.  This 
hat  presence  of  God  which  some  of  the  divines  call 
glorious,  and  others  his  majestatic,  presence.  He 
ndeed  as  essentially  present  in  all  other  places  as 
this ;  but  it  is  here  where  he  resides  in  a  sensible 
gnifioence,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  those  splendors 
ich  can  affect  the  imagination  of  created  beings. 
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^^  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  opinion  of  God 
Ahnighty's  presence  in  heaven^  whether  disooyered 
by  the  light  of  nature^  or  by  a  general  tradition  firam 
our  first  parents^  prevails  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
worlds  whatsoever  different  notions  they  entertain  of 
the  Godhead.  If  you  look  into  Homer^  that  is,  thi 
most  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers^  you  see  the  St- 
preme  Power  seated  in  the  heavens^  and  enoompaiari 
with  inferior  deities^  among  whom  the  Muses  aieie- 
p*esented  as  singing  incessantly  about  his  thTOOfr 
Who  does  not  here  see  the  main  strokes  and  oadmei 
of  this  great  truth  we  are  speaking  of?  The  snne 
doctrine  is  shadowed  out  in  many  other  heathen  at* 
thors^  though  at  the  same  time^  like  several  other  le* 
vealed  truths^  dashed  and  adulterated  with  a  mixture 
of  fables  and  human  inventions.  But  to  pass  aver 
the  notions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  those  mort 
enlightened  parts  of  the  pagan  worlds  we  find  thaeii 
scarce  a  people  among  the  late  discovered  nations  lAo 
are  not  trained  up  in  an  opinion^  that  heaven  is  tk 
habitation  of  the  divinity  whom  they  worship. 

"  As  in  Solomon's  temple  there  was  the  Slancbm 
Sanctorum,  in  which  a  visible  glory  appeared  among 
the  figures  of  the  cherubims^  and  into  which  none 
but  the  high  priest  himself  vras  permitted  to  entcfi 
after  having  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  tbe 
people ;  so  if  we  consider  the  whole  creation  as  one 
great  temple^  there  is  in  it  this  Holy  of  Holies^  intt 
which  the  High-priest  of  our  salvation  entered^  tad 
took  his  place  among  angels  and  archangels,  after 
having  made  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mat- 
kind. 

^^  With  how  much  skill  must  the  throne  of  Ool 
be  erected !  With  what  glorious  designs  is  that  hh 
'bitation  beautified^  whidb  is  contrived  and  bnilt  hf 
Him  who  inspired  Hiram  with  wisdom !  How  great 
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inst  be  the  majesty  of  that  place,  where  the  whole 
It  of  creation  has  been  employed^  and  where  Grod 
as  chosen  to  show  himself  in  the  most  magnificent 
fanner?  What  must  be  the  architecture  of  infinite 
ower  under  the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom  ?  A 
pirit  cannot  but  be  transported  after  an  ineffable 
lanner^  with  the  sight  of  those  objects^  which  were 
Hide  to  affect  him  by  that  Being  who  knows  the  in- 
wd  &ame  of  a  soul^  and  how  to  please  and  ravish 
;  in  all  its  most  secret  powers  and  faculties.  It  is  to 
lis  majestic  presence  of  God  we  may  apply  those 
Boatifiil  expressions  in  holy  writ :  *  Behold  even  to 
le  moon^  and  it  shineth  not ;  yea  the  stars  are  not 
ore  in  His  sight.'  The  light  of  the  sun^  and  all  the 
lories  of  the  world  in  which  we  live^  are  but  as  weak 
ad  sickly  glimmerings^  or  rather  darkness  itself^  in 
anparisott  of  those  splendours  which  encompass  the 
irone  of  Grod. 

*'  As  the  glory  of  this  place  is  transcendent  beyond 
oagination^  so  probably  is  the  extent  of  it.     There 

light  behind  light,  and  glory  within  glory.  How 
r  that  space  may  reach,  in  which  God  thus  appears 
I  perfect  majesty,  we  cannot  possibly  conceive. 
bough  it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  indefinite ;  and, 
longh  not  immeasurable  in  itself,  it  may  be  so  with 
igard  to  any  created  eye  or  imagination.  If  he  has 
ade  these  lower  regions  of  matter  so  inconceivably 
ide  and  magnificent  for  the  habitation  of  mortal  and 
srishable  beings,  how  great  may  we  suppose  the 
mrts  of  his  house  to  be,  where  he  makes  his  resi- 
enoe  in  a  more  especial  manner,  and  displays  him- 
dtf  in  the  fulness  of  his  glory,  among  an  innumerable 
Mnpany  of  angels  and  spirits  of  just  men  madeper- 

'  *'  This  is  certain,  that  our  imaginations  cannot  be 
lised  too  high  when  we  think  on  a  place  where  om- 
ipotence  and  omniscience  liave  so  signally  exerted 
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themselves,  because  that  they  are  able  to  produce  a 
scene  infinitely  more  great  and  glorious  than  what  wt 
are  able  to  imagine.  It  is  not  impossible  but  at  the 
consummation  of  all  things  these  outward  apartmenti 
of  nature,  which  are  now  suited  to  those  beings  wIm 
inhabit  them,  may  be  taken  in  and  added  to  that  A- 
rious  place  of  which  I  am  here  speaking,  and  by  w 
means  made  a  proper  habitation  for  beings  woo  ue 
exempt  horn  mortality,  and  cleared  of  their  iinp9* 
fections :  for  so  the  scripture  seems  to  intimate  wMi 
it  speaks  of  ^new  heavens  and  of  a  new  earthy  whocii 
dwelleth  righteousness/ 

^'  I  have  only  considered  this  glorious  place  witk 
regard  to  the  sight  and  imagination,  though  it  ii 
highly  probable  that  our  other  senses  may  here  Ifte* 
wise  enjoy  their  highest  gratifications,  lliere  is  a»- 
thing  which  more  ravishes  and  transports  the  Mii 
than  harmony ;  and  we  have  great  reason  to  believe^ 
from  the  descriptions  of  this  place  in  holy  scriptiir^ 
that  this  is  one  of  the  entertainments  of  it.  And  if 
the  soul  of  man  can  be  so  wonderfully  affected  with 
those  strains  of  music  which  human  art  is  capable rf 
producing,  how  much  more  will  it  be  raised  andele* 
vated  by  those  in  which  is  exerted  the  whole  ponrff 
of  harmony  !  The  senses  are  faculties  of  the  himtB  j 
soul,  though  they  cannot  be  employed,  during  thisoor 
vital  union,  without  proper  instruments  in  the  bodj* 
Why,  therefore,  should  we  exclude  the  satisfieu^tioBof 
these  faculties,  which  we  find  by  experience  are  inkte 
of  great  pleasure  to  the  soul,  from  among  those  ei- 
tertainments  which  are  to  make  up  our  happineK 
hereafter  ?  Why  should  we  suppose  that  our  heir- 
ing  and  seeing  will  not  be  gratified  ^vith  those  objeeli 
which  are  most  agreeable  to  them,  and  which  thef 
cannot  meet  with  in  these  lower  r^ons  of  natiffe; 
objects,  '  which  neither  eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  heuif 
nor  can  it  enter  into  the  ncart  of  man  to  conoeire'' 
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I  knew  a  man  in  Christ/  says  St.  Paul,  speaking  of 
himself,  '  above  fourteen  years  ago,  whether  in  the 
body,  I  cannot  tell,  or  whether  out  of  the  body,  I 
cannot  tell,  God  knoweth :  such  a  one  caught  up  to 
the  third  heaven.  And  I  knew  such  a  man,  whe- 
ther in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell ; 
Ctod  knoweth,  how  that  he  was  caught  up  into  Pa- 
radise, and  heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not 
ruble  for  man  to  utter/  By  this  is  meant  that  what 
heard  is  so  infinitely  different  from  any  thing 
which  he  had  heard  in  tnis  world,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  express  it  in  such  words  as  might  convey  a 
notion  of  it  to  his  hearers. 

*'  It  is  very  natural  for  us  to  take  delight  in  inqui- 
ries concermng  any  foreign  country,  where  we  are 
some  time  or  other  to  make  our  abode ;  and  as  we  all 
hope  to  be  admitted  into  this  glorious  place,  it  is  both 
a  laudable  and  useful  curiosity  to  get  what  informa- 
tions  we  can  of  it,  whilst  we  make  use  of  revelation 
tar  onr  guide.  When  these  everlasting  doors  shall  be 
opened  to  us,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  pleasures  and 
lieaatiesof  this  place  will  infinitely  transcend  our  pre- 
sent hopes  and  expectations,  and  that  the  glorious  ap- 
pearance of  the  throne  of  God  will  rise  infinitely  be- 
yond whatever  we  are  able  to  conceive  of  it.  We 
might  here  entertain  ourselves  with  many  other  spe- 
culations on  this  subject,  from  those  several  hints 
which  we  find  of  it  in  the  holy  scriptures ;  as,  whe- 
ther there  may  not  be  different  mansions  and  apart- 
ments of  glory  to  beings  of  different  natures ;  whe- 
ther, as  they  excel  one  another  in  perfection,  they 
are  not  admitted  nearer  to  the  throne  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  enjoy  greater  manifestations  of  his  pre- 
sence ;  whether  there  are  not  solemn  times  and  oc- 
casions, when  all  the  multitude  of  heaven  celebrate 
the  presence  of  their  Maker  in  more  extraordinary 
forms  of  praise  and  adoration  :  as  Adam,  though  he 

o  2 
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had  continued  in  a  state  of  innocence,  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  divines,  have  kept  lioly  tlie  sabbath- 
day  in  a  more  particular  manner  than  any  other  of 
the  seven.  These  and  the  like  speculations,  we  may 
very  innocently  indulge,  so  long  as  we  make  use  « 
them  to  inspire  us  with  a  desire  of  becoming  inha- 
bitants of  this  delightful  place. 

"  I  have  in  this  and  in  two  foregoing  letters  treated 
on  the  most  serious  subject  that  can  employ  the  miod 
of  man — ^the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity :  a  sabjeot 
which,  if  possible,  should  never  depart  from  our  n^ 
ditations.  We  have  considered  the  Divine  Bem^ 
as  he  inhabits  infinitude,  as  he  dwells  among  lui 
works^  as  he  is  present  to  the  mind  of  man,  vak  m 
he  discovers  himself  in  a  more  glorious  mannor  anuoc 
the  regions  of  the  blest.  Such  a  consideraticm  shodi  i 
be  kept  awake  in  us  at  all  times^  and  in  all  places  ' 
and  possess  our  minds  with  a  perpetual  awe  and  f»-  ■  | 
verence.  It  should  be  interwoven  with  all  our  thoo^iti 
and  perceptions,  and  become  one  with  the  conscioin- 
ness  of  our  own  being.  It  is  not  to  be  reflected  « 
in  the  coldness  of  philosophy,  but  ought  to  sink  na 
into  the  lowest  prostration  before  Him,  who  is  so  aa* 
tonishingly  great,  wonderful,  and  holy." 
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8uni  bonot  sunt  qvuEdam  mcdiocriaj  sunt  mala  plura, 
Qualegis.-^  ua&t.  ef.  L  17. 

Some  good,  more  bad,  sorae  neither  one  nor  t*other. 

I  AM  at  present  sitting  Avith  a  heap  of  letters  before 
me,  which  I  have  received  under  the  character  of 
Spectator.  I  have  complaints  from  lovers,  schemes 
Gram  projectors,  scandal  from  ladies,  congratulations, 
Hmpliments,  and  advice  in  abundance. 

I  nave  not  been  thus  long  an  author  to  be  insen- 
dble  of  the  natural  fondness  every  person  must  have 
ibr  their  ovm  productions ;  and  I  begin  to  think  I 
luiTe  treated  my  correspondents  a  little  too  uncivilly 
in  ttrmging  them  altogether  on  a  file,  and  letting 
them  lie  so  long  unregarded.  I  shall,  therefore,  for 
dw  future,  think  myself  at  least  obliged  to  take  some 
Mtioe  of  such  letters  as  I  receive  and  may  possibly  do 
it  at  the  end  of  every  month. 

In  the  mean  time  I  intend  my  present  paper  as  a 
ihort  answer  to  most  of  those  which  have  been  already 
Rut  me. 

The  public,  however,  is  not  to  expect  I  should  let 
them  into  all  my  secrets ;  and,  though  I  appear  ab- 
itnise  to  most  people,  it  is  sufficient  if  1  am  undcr-« 
•tood  by  my  particular  correspondents. 

My  well-wisher  Van  Nath  is  very  arch,  but  not 
flute  enough  so  to  appear  in  print. 

Philadelphus  will,  in  a  little  time,  see  his  query 
idly  answered  by  a  treatise  which  is  now  in  the  press. 

It  was  very  improper  at  that  time  to  comply  with 

Miss  Kitty  must  excuse  me. 
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The  gentleman  who  sent  me  a  copy  of  verses  on 
his  mistress's  dancing,  is,  I  believe,  too  thoroughly  in 
love  to  compose  correctly. 

I  have  too  great  a  respect  for  both  the  universities 
to  praise  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Tom  Nimble  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  and  I  desire 
him  to  present  my  humble  service  to  his  cousin  FiU 
Bumper. 

I  am  obliged  for  the  letter  upon  prejudice. 

I  may,  in  due  time  animadvert  on  the  case  of  Gnoe 
Grumble. 

The  Petition  of  P.  S.  granted. 

That  of  Sarah  Loveit  refused. 

The  papers  of  A.  S.  are  returned. 

I  thank  Aristippus  for  his  kind  invitation. 

My  friend  at  Woodstock  is  a  bold  man,  to  under- 
take for  all  within  ten  miles  of  him. 

I  am  afraid  the  entertainment  of  Tom  Tamonrer 
will  hardly  be  relished  by  the  good  cities  of  Londoi 
and  Westminster. 

I  must  consider  further  of  it,  before  I  indulge 
W.  F.  in  those  freedoms  he  takes  with  the  ladies* 
stockings. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  ingenious  gentleman  who  sent 
me  an  ode  on  the  subject  of  a  late  Spectator  andshiD 
take  particular  notice  of  his  last  letter. 

When  the  lady  who  wrote  me  a  letter,  dated  JuIt 
the  20th,  in  relation  to  some  passages  in  a  Lofer, 
will  be  more  particular  in  her  directions,  I  shall  be 
so  in  my  answer. 

The  poor  gentleman  who  fancies  my  writings  csoU 
reclaim  a  husband  who  can  abuse  such  a  wife  as  ht 
describes,  has,  I  am  afraid,  too  great  an  opinioB  m 
my  skill. 

Philanthropes  is,  I  dare  say,  a  very  well-mcaniiij 
man,  but  is  a  little  too  prolix  in  his  compositioiiS' 

.  ♦  Qu.?  Love  letter. 
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Constantius  himself  must  be  the  best  judge  in  the 
affiur  he  mentions. 

The  letter  dated  from  Lincoln  is  received. 

Arethusa  and  her  friend  may  hear  further  from  me. 

Celia  is  a  little  too  hasty. 

Harriet  is  a  good  girl^  but  must  not  courtesy  to 
folks  she  does  not  know. 

I  must  ingenuously  confess  my  friend  Samson  Ben- 
staff  has  quite  puzzled  me^  and  writ  me  a  long  letter 
which  1  cannot  comprehend  one  word  of. 

CoUidan  must  also  explain  what  he  means  by  his 
'  drigelling.' 

I  think  it  beneath  my  Spectatorial  dignity  to  con- 
cern myself  in  the  affair  of  the  boiled  dumpling. 

I  shall  consult  some  literati  on  the  project  sent  me 
for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude. 

I  know  not  how  to  conclude  this  paper  better  than 
by  inserting  a  couple  of  letters  which  are  really  genu- 
ine^ and  which  I  look  upon  to  be  two  of  the  smartest 
pieces  I  have  received  from  my  correspondents  of 
either  sex : 

"  BROTHER  SPEC, 

*'  While  you  are  surveying  every  object  that  falls 
in  your  way,  I  am  wholly  taken  up  with  one.  Had 
that  sage  who  demanded  what  beauty  was,  lived  to 
see  the  dear  angel  1  love,  he  would  not  have  asked 
such  a  question.  Had  another  seen  her,  he  would 
himself  have  loved  the  person  in  whom  Heaven  has 
made  virtue  visible;  and,  were  you  yourself  to  be 
in  her  company,  you  could  never,  with  all  your  loqua^ 
city,  say  enough  of  her  good-humour  and  sense.  I 
aend  you  the  outlines  of  a  picture,  which  I  can  no 
more  finish,  than  I  can  sufficiently  admire  the  dear 
original. 

"  I  am, 
"  Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

"CONBTANTIO  SPEC." 
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'^  GOOD  lift.  PERT^ 

'^  I  WILL  allow  you  nothing  till  you  resdve  me 
the  following  question.  Pray  what  is  the  reason  thtt, 
while  you  only  talk  now  upon  Wednesdays,  Fridays 
and  Mondays^  you  pretend  to  be  a  greater  tader  tlua 
when  you  spdce  erery  day  as  you  formerly  used  to 
do  ?  It  this  be  your  plunging  out  of  your  tadtunutf, 
pray  let  the  length  of  your  speeches  compensate  nr 
the  scarceness  of  them. 

^'  I  am^  Good  mr.  pebt^ 
"  Your  admirer, 
"  If  you  will  be  long  enough  for  me, 

^^  AMANDA  LOVELBNGTH." 
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—  Tenet  insanabile  mvJUos 
Scribendi  cac(ielhes  ,'^ 

JUT.  SAlWViL&l. 

The  curse  of  writing  is  an  endless  itch. 

cu.  dbtdh. 

There  is  a  certain  distemper,  which  is  mentioiMd 
neither  by  Galen  nor  Hippocrates,  nor  to  be  met  widi 
in  the  London  Dispensary.  Juvenal,  in  the  motto  tf 
my  paper,  terms  it  a  cacoethes ;  which  is  a  hard  wori 
for  a  disease  called  in  plain  English,  ^  The  itch  tf 
writing.'  This  cacoethes  is  as  epidemical  as  die 
small-pox,  there  being  very  few  wno  are  not  soiei 
with  it  some  time  or  other  in  their  lives.  T*heie  i% 
however,  this  difference  in  these  two  distempers,  thit 
the  first,  after  having  indisposed  you  for  a  time, 
never  returns  again:  >vfacreas  this  I  am  speaking «( 
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ifken  it  is  once  got  into  the  bloody  seldom  comes  out 
«f  it  The  British  nation  is  very  much  afflicted  with 
this  malady^  and^  though  very  many  remedies  have 
lieen  applied  to  persons  infected  with  it,  few  of 
them  Imve  ever  proved  successful.  Some  have  been 
GBnterized  vnth  satires  and  lampoons,  but  have  re- 
oesved  little  or  no  benefit  from  them ;  others  have 
had  their  heads  fastened  for  an  hour  together  be^ 
tween  a  cleft  board,  which  is  made  use  of  as  a  cure 
fe  the  disease  when  it  appears  in  its  greatest  ma- 
lignity *.  There  is  indeed  one  kind  of  this  malady 
which  has  been  sometimes  removed,  like  the  biting 
of  a  tarantula,  with  the  sound  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment, which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a 
cat-call.  But  if  you  have  a  patient  of  this  kind 
under  your  care,  you  may  assure  yourself  there  is 
no  other  way  of  recovering  him  effectually,  but  by 
ftrbidding  him  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

But,  to  drop  the  allegory  before  I  have  tired  it 
oat,  there  is  no  species  of  scribblers  more  offensive 
and  more  incurable  than  your  periodical  writers, 
1^1066  .works  return  upon  the  public  on  certain  days 
and  at  stated  times  We  have  not  the  consolation 
in  the  perusal  of  these  authors  which  we  find  at  the 
leading  of  all  others ;  namely,  that  we  are  sure,  if 
we  have  but  patience,  we  may  come  to  the  end  of 
their  labours.  I  have  often  admired  a  humorous 
saying  of  Diogenes,  who  reading  a  dull  author  to 
iieveral  of  his  friends,  when  every  one  began  to  be 
tired,  finding  he  was  almost  come  to  a  blank  leaf  at 
the  end  of  it,  cried,  ^  Courage,  lads,  I  see  land.' 
On  the  contrary,  our  progress  through  that  kind  of 
writers,  I  am  now  speaking  of,  is  never  at  an  end. 
One  day  makes  work  for  anotlier — ^we  do  not  know 
when  to  promise  ourselves  rest. 

*   Put  ill  tlic  pillory. 
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It  18  a  melancHoly  thing  to  consider  that  the  art 
of  printings  which  might  be  the  greatest  blessing  to 
mankind^  should  prove  detrimental  to  us^  and  tbi^it 
should  be  made  use  of  to  scatter  prejudice  and  igniH 
ranee  through  a  people^  instead  of  conveying  to  uem 
truth  and  knowledge. 

I  was  lately  reading  a  very  whimsical  treatise,  in- 
titled  William  Ramsay's  Vindication  of  Astrokgf- 
This  profound  author^  amo^  many  mystical  marngBf, 
has  the  following  one :  '  The  absence  of  the  son  k 
not  the  cause  of  nighty  forasmuch  as  his  light  is  •! 
great  that  it  may  illuminate  the  earth  all  over  at  floee 
as  clear  as  broad  day ;  but  there  are  tenebvifiooM 
and  dark  stars^  by  wnose  influence  night  is  broa^ 
on^  and  which  do  ray  out  darkness  and  obscuritf 
upon  the  earthy  as  the  sun  does  light.' 

I  consider  writers  in  the  same  view  this  sage  tt- 
trologer  does  the  heavenly  bodies.  Some  of  than  an 
stars  that  scatter  lights  as  others  do  darkness.  I  eonUi 
mention  several  authors  who  are  tenebrificoos  stan 
of  the  first  tnagnitude^  and  point  out  a  knot  of  ga* 
tlemen^  who  have  been  dull  in  consort,  and  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  dark  constellation.  The  natioo  bai 
been  a  great  while  benighted  with  several  of  Aae 
antiluminaries.  I  suffered  them  to  ray  out  iUt 
darkness  as  long  as  I  was  able  to  endure  it^  tiU  at 
length  I  came  to  a  resolution  of  rising  upon  tlicaiy 
and  hope,  in  a  little  time^  to  drive  them  quite  out  if 
the  British  hemisphere. 
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Ipte  thymum  jnnosquef evens  de  montUms  altiSf 
Tecta  terta  latx  ckrcunij  cui  talia  cures  • 
fyte  labore  tnanum  duro  terat ;  ipse  feraces 
jFtgat  humo  pUmtaSf  et  aTrUcos  irriget  imbres. 

VIRQ.  GEORG.  IT.  112. 

With  his  own  hand,  the  guardian  of  the  bees, 
For  slips  of  pines,  may  search  the  mountain  trees, 
And  with  wild  thyme  and  sav*ry  plant  the  plain. 
Till  his  hard  homy  fingers  ache  with  pain ; 
And  deck  with  fruitful  trees  the  fields  around, 
And  with  refireshing  waters  drench  the  ground. 

DRTDEK. 

Sybrt  station  of  life  has  duties  which  are  proper 
|»  it.  Those  who  are  determined  by  choice  to  any 
Mrticular  kind  of  business,  are,  indeed,  more  happy 
9toa  those  who  are  determined  by  necessity;  but 
Wi  are  under  an  equal  obligation  of  fixing  on  em« 
fimnents  which  may  be  either  useful  to  themselves, 
9r  beneficial  to  others :  no  one  of  the  sons  of  Adam 
Iteht  to  think  himself  exempt  from  that  labour  and 
Mnstry,  which  were  denounced  to  our  first  parent, 
Iftd  in  nim  to  all  his  posterity.  Those  to  whom  birth 
ir  fortune  may  seem  to  make  such  an  application 
Uinecessary,  ought  to  find  out  some  calling  or  pro- 
bigion  for  themselves,  that  they  may  not  lie  as  a 
iHrthen  on  the  species,  and  be  the  only  useless  parts 
f  the  creation. 

Many  of  our  country  gentlemen,  in  their  busy 
ours,  apply  themselves  wholly  to  the  chase,  or  to 
mne  other  diversion  which  they  find  in  the  fields 
tid  woods.    This  gave  occasion  to  one  of  our  most 
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eminent  English  Avriters  to  represent  every  < 
them  as  lying  under  a  kind  of  curse  pronomi 
them  in  the  words  of  Goliah,  '  I  will  give  i 
the  fowls  of  the  air  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  4 

Though  exercises  of  this  kind^  when  indulge 
moderation^  may  have  a  good  influence  both 
mind  and  body^    the  country  affords   man] 
amusements  of  a  more  noble  kind. 

Among  these^  I  know  none  more  delightfU 
self^  and  beneficial  to  the  public^  than  that  of 
ing.  I  could  mention  a  nobleman  whose  forti 
placed  him  in  several  parts  of  England^  and  i 
always  left  these  visible  marks  behind  himy 
show  he  has  been  there ;  he  never  hired  a  b 
his  life,  without  leaving  all  about  it  the  • 
wealth,  and  bestowing  legacies  on  the  posterit 
ovmer.  Had  all  the  gentlemen  of  Englani 
the  same  improvements  upon  their  estates,  oa 
country  would  have  been  at  this  time  as  on 
garden.  Nor  ought  such  an  emplojTnent  to  be 
upon  as  too  inglorious  for  men  of  the  highei 
There  have  been  heroes  in  this  art,  as  we 
others.  We  are  told  in  particular  of  Cy 
Great,  that  he  planted  all  the  Lesser  Asiit 
is  indeed  something  truly  magnificent  in  this 
amusement ;  it  gives  a  nobler  air  to  several  ] 
nature ;  it  fills  the  earth  with  a  variety  of  bi 
scenes,  and  has  something  in  it  like  creatioi 
this  reason,  the  pleasure  of  one  who  plants  i 
thing  like  that  of  a  poet,  who,  as  Aristotle  o) 
is  more  delighted  with  his  productions  th 
other  writer  or  artist  whatsoever. 

Plantations  have  one  advantage  in  them  m 
not  to  be  found  in  most  other  works,  as  they 
pleasure  of  a  more  lasting  date,  and  continm 
prove  in  the  eye  of  the  planter.  When  yi 
finished  a  building,  or  any  other  undertaking 
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e  nature^  it  immediately  decays  upon  your  hands ; 
1  lee  it  brought  to  its  utmost  point  of  perfection^ 
1  from  that  time  hastening  to  its  ruin.  On  the 
itniy,  when  you  have  finished  your  plantations^ 
J  are  still  arriving  at  greater  d^rees  of  perfec-^ 
1  as  long  as  you  live^  and  appear  more  debghtfid 
svery  succeeding  year  than  they  did  in  the  fore- 

ng. 

Sat  I  do  not  only  recommend  this  art  to  men  of 

lies  as  a  pleasing  amusement^  but  as  it  is  a  kind 

virtuous  employment,  and  may  therefore  be  in- 

Bated  by  moral  motives;  particularly  from  the 

i  which  we  ought  to  have  for  our  country^  and 

r^ard  which  we  ought  to  bear  to  our  poste- 
'•  As  for  the  firsts  I  need  only  mention  what 
requently  observed  by  others,  that  the  increase 
finest  trees  does  by  no  means  bear  a  proportion 
lie  destruction  of  them,  insomuch  that  in  a  few 
8  the  nation  may  be  at  a  loss  to  supply  itself 
h  timber  sufficient  for  the  fleets  of  England.  I 
fw  when  a  man  talks  of  posterity  in  matters  of 
I  nature^  he  is  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  ridicule 
the  cunning  and  selfish  part  of  maidcind.  Most 
pie  are  of  the  humour  of  an  old  fellow  of  a  col- 
i,  who^  when  he  was  pressed  by  the  society  to 
le  into  something  that  might  redound  to  the 
d  of  their  successors^  grew  very  peevish  :  *  We 
always  doing,'  says  he,  '  something  for  posterity, 
:  I  would  fain  see  posterity  do  something  for  us.' 
lot  I  think  men  are  inexcusable,  who  fail  in  a  duty 
lihis  nature,  since  it  is  so  easily  discharged.  When 
DBan  considers  that  the  putting  a  few  twigs  into 

ground  is  doing  good  to  one  who  will  make  his 
learanoe  in  the  world  about  fifty  years  hence,  or 
the  is  perhaps  making  one  of  his  own  descendants 
f- or- rich  by  so  inconsiderable  an  expense^  if  he 
roil.  XII.  p 
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finds  himself  averse  to  it^  he  must  eondtide  that  ke 
has  a  poor  and  base  hearty  void  of  all  generous  pria* 
ciples  and  love  to  mankind. 

There  is  one  consideration  whieh  may  .very  mmh 
enforce  what  I  have  here  said.  Many  boniest  mirnks 
that  are  naturally  disposed  to  do  good  in  the  woiUL 
and  become  beneficial  to  mankind,  coinpIain^wiAiR 
themselves,  that  th^  have  not  talents  tor  it.  TUi^ 
therefore,  is  a  good  office,  which  is  suited  t»  Ae 
meanest  capacities,  and  which  may  be  peifbrmedly 
multitudes,  who  have  not  abilities  sumdeBt  f^ih 
serve  well  of  their  country,  and  to  recommend  tlMB> 
selves  to  their  posterity,  by  any  other  naetfaod.  It  ii 
the  phrase  of  a  friend  of  mine,  when  any  iseid 
country  neighbour  dies,  that  '  you  may  trace  hia^ 
which  I  look  upon  as  a  good  fuui^ral  oratim,  at  tk 
death  of  an  honest  husbandman,  who  has  kft  As 
impressions  of  his  industry  behind  him  in  the  phtf 
where  has  lived. 

Upon  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  can  scarce  fif' 
bear  representing  the  subject  of  this  paper  as  a  kidi 
of  moral  virtue ;  which,  as  I  have  already  shown,  re* 
commends  itself  likewise  by  the  pleasuro  that  t/^ 
tends  it.     It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  nsoey 
those  turbulent  pleasures  which  are  apt  to  grati^ 
a  man  in  the  heats  of  youth ;  but,  if  it  be  not  so  ti* 
multuous,  it  is  more  lasting.    Nothing  can  be  mH^ 
delightful  than  to  entertain  ourselves  with  pnMpecH 
of  our  ovm  making,  and  to  walk  under  those  soa^ 
which  our  own  industry  has  raised.     Amnaenicfti 
of  this  nature  compose  the  mind,  and  lay  at  rest  il 
those  passions  which  are  uneasy  to  the  soul  of  b> 
besides  that  they  naturally  engender  good  thoa^j 
and  dispose  us  to  laudable  contemplations.    iM 
of  the  old  philosophers  passed  away  tne  greatest  V0\ 
of  their  lives  among  their  gardens.    Epicuns  ■■*' 
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df  oonld  not  think  sensual  pleasure  attainable  in 
my  other  scene.  Every  reader^  who  is  acquainted 
nth  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  the  greatest  ge- 
dnset  of  all  antiquity,  knows  very  well  with  how 
Bcndi  nqiturethey  have  spoken  on  this  subject;  and 
int  Viigil  in  particular  has  written  a  whole  book  on 
tke  art  OT  planting. 

This  art  seems  to  have  been  more  especially  adapt- 
ad  to  the  nature  of  man  in  his  primeval  state,  when 
be  had  life  enough  to  see  his  productions  flourish  in 
^wir  utmost  beauty,  and  graaually  decay  with  him. 
[)Be  who  lived  before  the  flood  might  have  seen  a 
■rood  of  the  tallest  oaks  in  the  acorn.  But  I  only 
Ueotion  this  particular,  in  order  to  introduce,  in  my 
Mat  paper,  a  history  which  I  have  found  among  the 
leooants  of  China,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
n  antediluvian  novel. 
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Sic  gfiUdi/ontes,  Hie  moUiaprata^  Lycori : 
Sm  nemust  ^  ^so  tecum  consumerer  eevo, 

TI&O.  XCL.  X.  43. 

Come  see  what  pleasures  in  our  plains  abound ; 
The  woods,  the  fountains,  and  the  flowery  ground  :— 
Here  I  could  liv^  and  love,  and  die  with  only  you. 

DRTDXK. 

4  was  one  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  daughters 
w,  of  the  race  of  Cohu,  by  whom  some  of  the 
I  think  is  meant  Cain.     She  ^vas  exceedingly 

p2 
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beautiful^  and  when,  she  was  but  a  girl  of  threesooK 
and  ten  years  of  age^  received  the  addresses  of  sefve- 
ral  who  made  love  to  her.  Among  these  were  twolifo- 
thers^  Harpath  and  Shahim.  Harpath  being  the 
first-born^  was  master  of  that  fruitful  r^jom  idudi 
lies  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tirzah^  in  the  soatheni 
parts  of  China.  Shalum^  which  is  to  say  the  planter 
m  the  Chinese  language^  possessed  all  the  nddi- 
bouring  hills^  and  that  great  range  of  moaataiv 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Tirzah.  HaiptA 
was  of  a  haughty  contemptuous  ^irit ;  Shalum  nm 
of  a  gentle  disposition^  beloved  both  by  God  tod 
man. 

It  is  said  that  among  the  antediluvian  women^  Ae 
daughters  of  Cohu  had  their  minds  whollv  set  rsfiftL 
riches ;  for  which  reason^  the  beautiful  Hilpa  pi^ 
ferred  Harpath  to  Shalum^  because  of  his  nmuuiw 
flocks  and  herds^  that  covered  all  the  low  ooontiT 
which  runs  along  the  foot  of  Mount  Tirzah,  and 
is  watered  by  several  fountains  and  streams  breakiiig 
out  of  the  sides  of  that  mountain. 

Harpath  made  so  quick  a  despatch  of  his  comt- 
ship,  that  he  married  Hilpa  in  die  hundredth  yor 
of  her  age ;  and  being  of  an  insolent  temper,  hiA' 
ed  to  scorn  his  brother  Shalum  for  having  pretended 
to  the  beautiful  Hilpa,  when  he  was  master  of  no- 
thing but  a  long  chain  of  rocks  and  mountains.  Thii 
so  much  provoked  Shalum,  that  he  is  said  to  hum 
cursed  his  brother  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  and  to 
have  prayed  that  one  of  his  mountains  mi^t  &I1  up» 
his  head  if  ever  he  came  within  the  shaoow  of  it 

From  this  time  forward  Harpath. would  never  fe«" 
ture  out  of  the  valleys,  but  came  to  an  untimelj  oi 
in  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  1*" 
ing  drowned  in  a  river  as  he  attempted  to  cro»  ^ 
This  river  is  culled  to  this  day,  from  his  name  «fc* 
perished  in  it,  the  river  Harpath ;.  and,  what  u  «? 
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remarkable^  issues  out  of  one  of  those  mountains 
which  Shalum  wished  might  £dl  upon  his  brother^ 
when  he  cursed  him  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 

Hilpa  was  in  the  hundred  and  sixtieth  year  of  her 
age  at  the  death  of  her  husband^  having  brought  him 
bat  fifty  children  before  he  was  snatched  away,  as 
has  been  abready  related.  Many  of  the  antediluvians 
made  love  to  the  young  widow ;  though  no  one  was 
thought  80  likely  to  succeed  in  her  affections  as  her 
first  Lnrer  Shalum^  who  renewed  his  court  to  her  about 
ten  yean  after  the  death  of  Harpath;  for  it  was  not 
thoi^t  decent  in  those  days  that  a  widow  should  be 
seen  by  a  man  within  ten  years  after  the  decease  of 
her  husband. 

Shalum  £dling  into  a  deep  melancholy^  and  re* 
solving  to  take  away  that  objection  which  had  been 
raised  against  him  when  he  made  his  first  addresses 
to  Hilpa,  began,  immediately  after  her  marriage  with 
Harpath,  to  pkmt  all  that  mountainous  region  which 
&I1  to  his  lot  m  the  division  of  this  country.  He  knew 
how  to  adapt  every  plant  to  its  proper  soil,  and  is 
thought  to  nave  inherited  many  traditional  secrets  of 
that  art  from  the  first  man.  This  emplo3rment  turned 
at  length  to  his  profit  as  well  as  to  his  amusement : 
hit  mountains  were  in  a  few  years  shaded  with  young 
txeoB,  that  gradually  shot  up  into  groves,  woods,  and 
fanats^  intermixed  with  wsuks^  and  lawns,  and  gar« 
dens;  insomuch  that  the  whole  region,  from  a  ns^ed 
and  desolate  prospect,  began  now  to  look  like  a  se- 
cond Paradise.     The  pleasantness  of  the  place,  and 
die  agreeable  disposition  of  Shalum,  who  was  reck- 
aned  one  of  the  mildest  and  wisest  of  all  who  lived 
before  tlie  Flood,  drew  into  it  multitudes  of  people, 
%lio  were  perpetually  employed  in  the  sinking  of 
IreUsy  the  digging  of  trenches,  and  the  hollowing  of 
tcees,  for  the  better  distribution  of  water  through 
«very  part  of  this  spacious  plantation. 

F  3 
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The  habitations  of  Shahim  looked  every  year  man 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  Hilpa^  who,  after  the  tspifK 
of  seventy  autumns,  was  wonderfully  pleased  wA 
the  distant  prospect  of  Shalum's  hills  whidi  wm 
then  covered  with  innumerable  tufts  of  trees  aid 
gloomy  scenes,  that  gave  a  magnificence  to  the  phcs^ 
and  converted  it  into  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  dK 
eye  of  man  could  behold. 

The  Chinese  record  a  letter  which  Shalum  is  aol 
to  have  written  to  Hilpa  in  the  eleventh  year  cf  liff 
ividowhood.  I  shall  here  translate  it,  withoiit  di* 
parting  from  that  noble  simplicity  of  sentiments  ai 
plainness  of  manners  which  appears  in  the  originaL 

Shalum  was  at  this  time  one  hundred  and  ei^ 
years  old,  and  Hilpa  one  hundred  and  seventy. 


'  SHALUM,    MASTER  OF  MOUNT  TIRZAH,   TO  HILPif 
MISTRESS  OF  THE  VALLEYS. 

*  In  the  788th  year  of  the  Creitioo. 
*  What  have  I  not  suffered,  O  thou  daughter  d 
Zilpah,  since  thou  gavest  thyself  away  in  mainaf 
to  my  rival !  I  grew  weary  of  the  light  of  the  son* 
and  ever  since  have  been  covering  myself  with  wooi 
and  forests.  These  threescore  and  ten  years  have  I 
bewailed  the  loss  of  thee  on  the  top  of  Mount  Timli» 
and  soothed  my  melancholy  among  a  thousand  ^ooo^ 
shades  of  my  own  raising.  My  dwellings  are  ^ 
present  as  the  garden  of  God;  every  part  of  them  a 
filled  with  ^its,  and  flowers,  and  fountains.  Tk 
whole  mountain  is  perfumed  for  thy  reception.  Cob* 
up  into  it,  O  my  beloved,  and  let  us  people  this  0^ 
01  the  new  world  with  a  beautiful  race  of  morwfi 
let  us  multiply  exceedingly  among  these  ddi^itfa  m 
shades,  and  feV  wer^  cotter  of  them  with  swis  m  m 
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that  the  age  of  man  is  but  a  thousand  years ;  that 
bemty  is  l£e  admiration  but  of  a  few  centuries.  It 
loorishes  as  a  mountain  oak^  or  as  a  cedar  on  the 

aof  Tirzah^  which  in  three  or  four  hundred  years 
&de  away^  and  never  be  thought  of  by  posterity^ 
■vdnn  a  yonng  wood  springs  from  its  roots.  Think 
wSL  •np  this^  and  remember  thy  neighbour  ia  the 
miinliiiiiii  * 

t 

-  Having  here  inserted  this  letter^  which  I  look  upon 
•m  the  only  antediluvian  billet-doux  now  extant^  I 
dhall  in  my  next  paper  give  the  answer  to  it^  and  the 
ae^nel  of  uiis  story. 
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Ipd  taliHa  voces  ad  siderajactant 
Intonnmontesr  ipstB  jam  carmina  rupest 
Ipsa  soTumt  arbtista,^^ 

VIRG.  ECL.  V.  68i 

The  mountain-tops  unshorn,  the  rocks,  rejoice; 
The  lowly  shrubs  partake  of  human  voice. 

DRYDZN. 


THB    SEQUEL   OF   THE   STORY   OF   SHALUM   AND 

HILPA. 

!l!0S  letter  inserted  in  my  last  had  so  good  an  effect 
l^cm  Hilpa^  that  she  answered  it^  in  less  than  a 
tiyelYe  months  after  the  following  manner: 
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*  BILPA>  MISTRESS  OF  THE   VALLETS,  TO  SHALUlfy 
MASTER  OF  MOUNT  TIRZAH. 


*  In  the  78901  year  of  the 

*  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee^  O  Safani? 
Thou  praisest  Hilpa's  beauty,  but  art  thou  not  •• 
cretly  enamoured  with  th^  verdure  of  her  maimri 
Art  thou  not  more  affected  with  the  prospect  of  kr 
green  valleys  than  thou  wouldest  be  with  the  dUft 
of  her  person  ?  The  lowings  of  my  herds  aid  m 
bleatings  of  my  flocks  make  a  plei»ant  edio  in  % 
mountains,  and  sound  sweetly  in  thy  eaia.  Wkt 
though  I  am  delighted  with  the  wavings  of  tlijfr" 
rests,  and  those  breezes  of  perfumes  which  flow  not 
the  top  of  Tirzah,  are  these  like  the  riches  of  At 
valley? 

'  1  know  thee,  O  Shalum ;  thou  art  mon 
and  happy  than  any  of  the  sons  of  men.  Thy  dvdt 
ings  are  among  the  cedars :  thou  searchest  out  As 
diver^ty  of  sous,  thou  understandest  the  infliifliw 
of  the  stars,  and  markest  the  change  of  seasons.  Os 
a  woman  appear  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  such  a  OM^ 
Disquiet  me  not,  O  Shalum;  let  me  alone,  tkiil 
may  enjoy  those  goodly  possessions  which  aie  ftD> 
to  my  lot.  Win  me  not  by  thy  enticing  words*  Mf 
thy  trees  increase  and  multiply !  mayeat  thoa  m 
wood  to  wood,  and  shade  to  shade !  but  tempt  i^ 
Hilpa  to  destroy  thy  solitude,  and  make  thy  ^ 
ment  populous. 

The  Chinese  say  that  a  little  time  afterwaidiib 
accepted  of  a  treat  in  one  of  the  n^hbouring  lA 
to  which  Shalum  had  invited  her.  llJs  treat  Mi' 
for  two  years,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  Shaluat*! 
hundred  «iiU\o^>  two  thousand  ostriches^  vd^\ 
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thousand  tun  of  milk ;  but  what  most  of  all  recom- 
mended it  was^  that  variety  of  delicious  fruits  and 
pot^herbs^  in  which  no  person  then  living  could  any 
wair  equal  Shalum. 

He  treated  her  in  the  bower  which  he  had  planted 
amidst  the  wood  of  nightingales.  The  wood  was  made 
np  of  such  fruit-trees  and  plants  as  are  most  agree- 
•ole  to  the  several  kinds  of  singing  birds ;  so  that  it 
kad  drawn  into  it  all  the  music  of  the  country^  and 
was  filled  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the'other  with 
the  most  agreeable  consort  in  season. 

He  showed  her  every  day  some  beautiful  and  sur- 
prisiiig  scene  in  this  new  region  of  woodlands ;  and^ 
IB  by  this  means  he  had  all  the  opportunities  he  could 
wisn  for  of  opening  his  mind  to  lier^  he  succeeded  so 
WeU,  that  upon  her  departure  she  made  him  a  kind 
«f  a  j^romise,  and  gave  him  her  word  to  return  him 
t  positive  answer  in  less  than  fifty  years. 

She  had  not  been  long  among  her  own  people  in 

the  valleys,  \dien  she  received  new  overtures,  and  at 

'  the  same  tmie  a  most  splendid  visit  from  Mishpach^ 

"Who  was  a  mighty  man  of  old,  and  had  built  a  great 

*tity,  whicb  he  called  after  his  own  name.     £very 

lumse  was  made  for  at  least  a  thousand  years,  nay 

'there  were  some  that  were  leased  out  for  three  lives; 

'  %>that  the  quantity  of  stone  and  timber  consumed  in 

"this  building  is  scarce  to  be  imagined  by  those  who 

live  in  the  present  age  of  the  world.    This  great  man 

entertained  her  with  the  voice  of  musical  instruments 

"Wliich  had  been  lately  invented,  and  danced  before 

Wr  to  the  sound  of  the  timbrel.     He  also  presented 

~%er  with  several  domestic  utensils  wrought  in  brass 

^^nd  iron,  which  had  been  newly  found  out  for  the 

'  voanreniency  of  life.  In  the  mean  time  Shalum  grew 

>ery  uneasy  with  himself,  and  was  sorely  displeased 

«t  Hilpa  for  the  reception  which  she  had  given  to 

'JjHishpachj  insomuch  that  he  never  wrote  to  ^kst  os. 
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Spoke  of  her  during  a  whole  revcdntum  o 
but^  finding  that  this  intercourse  went  no  fn 
a  visits  he  again  renewed  his  addresses  to 
during  his  long  silence^  is  said  very  often  ti 
a  wishing  eye  upon  mount  Tirzah. 

Her  mind  continued  wavering  about  tw 
longer  between  Shalum  and  Mishpadi ;  1 
her  inclinations  favoured  the  former,  hi 
pleaded  very  powerfully  for  the  other.  ^ 
heart  was  in  this  unsettled  condition,  the 
accident  happened,  which  determined  her 
high  tower  of  wood  that  stood  in  the  citj 
pach  having  caught  fire  by  a  flash  of  lig^i 
few  days  reduced  the  whole  town  to  ashes, 
resolved  to  rebuild  the  place  whatever  it  f 
him;  and,  having  already  destroyed  all  th 
the  country,  he  was  forced  to  have  reooni 
lum,  whose  forests  were  now  two  hundred 
He  purchased  these  woods  with  so  man 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  with' such 
tent  of  fields  and  pastures,  that  Shalmi 
grown  more  wealthy  than  Mishpach ;  am 
appeared  so  charming  in  the  eyes  of  2«ilpi 
ter,  that  she  no  longer  refused  him  in  nuu 
the  day  in  which  he  brought  her  up  into 
tains  he  raised  a  most  prodigious  pile  of 
of  every  sweet-smelling  wood,  which  rem 
three  hundred  cubits  in  height:  he  also  ei 
pile  bundles  of  m3nrrh  and  i^eaves  of  spfli 
riching  it  with  every  spicy  shrub,  and  nu 
with  the  gums  of  his  plantations.  Thiswnas 
ofiering  which  Shalum  offered  in  the  day  cA 
sals :  the  smoke  of  it  ascended  up  to  k 
filled  the  whole  country  with  inoeuse  and 
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kitf  mtUausurpofUhomineSt  cogUant,  curant,  videntf  qweque 
wgmiwigbmUs^  agUantqve,  ea  ctuque  in  somno  acddunt. 

CXC.  DE  DIT. 

kettiags  vliich  employ  men's  waking  thoughts  and  actions  rtcar 
t»  Acv  imaginations  in  sleep. 

lit  the  last  post  I  received  tlie  following  letter, 
iSdk  Is  built  upon  a  thought  that  is  new,  and  very 
vB  canried  on ;  for  which  reasons  I  shall  give  it  to 
lie  piiblic  without  alteration,  additicm,  or  amend- 
lent: 


€t 


SIB, 


*  It  was  a  good  piece  of  advice  which  Pytht^ras 
vm  to  his  sdiolare — that  every  night  before  they 
apt  they  should  examine  what  they  had  been  domg 
Mir  day,  and  so  discover  what  actions  were  worthy 
}  jWMiuit  to-morrow,  and  what  little  vices  were  to 
r jmsteuied  from  slipping  unawares  into  a  habit. 
^^ njglit  seomd  the  philosopher's  advice,  it  shouM 
ladne,  that  in  a  morning  before  my  scholar  rose 
^  ihoiild  consider  what  he  had  been  about  that 
1^  and  with  the  same  strictness  as  if  the  condi- 
m  be  has  b^eved  himself  to  be  in  was  real.  Such 
■trmtiny  into  the  actions  of  his  fancy  must  be  of 
■nderable  advantage ;  for  this  reason^  because  the 
rcnnwtances  which  a  man  imagines  himself  va  dxR^ 
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ing  sleeps  are  generally  such  as  entirely  fiiTonr  kk 
iuclinations^  good  or  had,  and  give  him  jmagiwy 
opportunities  of  pursuing  theui  to  the  ntmosk;  so  Alt 
his  temper  will  lie  iairly  open  to  his  Tiew,  wkOe  kf 
considers  how  it  is  moved  when  £ree  from  ihmt  ch- 
stndnts  which  the  accidents  of  real  life  pot  it 
der.  Dreams  are  certainly  the  result  of  oar 
thoughts,  and  our  daily  hopes  and  fears  are  whit  gift 
the  mind  such  nimble  relishes  of  pleasure  and  mi. 
severe  touches  of  pain  in  its  midnight  mnhlei.  A 
man  that  murders  his  enemy,  or  deserts  his 


in  a  dream,  had  need  to  guard  his  temper  aoiMt] 
venge  and  ingratitude,  and  take  heed  that  he  Iki 
tempted  to  do  a  vile  thing  in  the  pursuit  of  Um^i 
the  n^lect  of  true  honour.  For  my  put,  I 
receive  a  benefit,  but  in  a  night  or  two's  time  I 
most  noble  returns  for  it ;  which,  though  my 
fector  is  not  a  whit  the  better  fer,  vet  it  pleiKiai 
to  think  that  it  was  from  a  prindpU  af^Mtk 
me  that  my  mind  was  susceptible  of  such  gcnoia 
transport,  while  I  thought  myself  repaying  ue  Idii' 
ness  of  my  friend :  and  I  have  offten  beoi  mdyli 
b^  pardon,  instead  of  returning  an  injury,  aftgfcw* 
sidenng  that  when  the  offender  was  in  my  ptwr  I 
had  carried  my  resentments  much  too  fer. 

'^  I  think  it  has  been  observed,  in  the  coone  d 


your  papers,  how  much  one's  happiness  or  ■■Bf 
may  depend  upon  the  imagination :  of  whi^  tm 
those  strange  workings  of  fency  in  sleep  are 
considerable  instances;  so  that  not  only 
a  man  has  of  making  discoveries  of  himadf,  b«lti^ 
gard  to  his  own  ease  or  disquiet,  may  indnee  UBti 
accept  of  my  advice.  Such  as  are  willing  to  tmJl 
with  it,  I  shall  put  intoa  way  of  doing  it  wid^jv 
sure  by  observing  only  one  maxim  which  I  dballtf* 
them>  ^viz.  ^  To  ^  Xa  Vk4  ^th  a  mind  eudidjli* 
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from  passion^  and  a  body  clear  of  the  least  intem-i 
perance.' 

''  They,  indeed,  who  can  sink  into  sleep  \Hth  their 

thoughts  less  calm  or  innocent  than  they  should  be, 

do  but  plunge  themselves  into  scenes  of  guilt  and 

ttiseiy ;  or  they  who  are  willing  to  purchase  any 

aodnight  disquietudes  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  full 

meal,  or  a  skin  full  of  wine ;  these  I  have  nothing 

to  say  to,  as  not  knowing  how  to  invite  them  to  re- 

fcctums  full  of  shame  and  horror :  but  those  that 

will  observe  this  rule,  I  promise  them  they  shall 

t^ake  into  health  and  cheerfulness,  and  be  capable 

tf  recounting  with  delight  those  glorious  moments, 

wherein  the  mind  has  been  indulging  itself  in  such 

lazory  of  thought,  such  noble  hurry  of  imagination. 

Siippose  a  man's  going  supperless  to  bed  should  in- 

tdoauce  him  to  the  table  of  some  great  prince  or 

^dher,  where  he  shall  be  entertained  with  the  noblest 

lllarkB  of  honour  and  plenty,  and  do  so  much  busi- 

Heos  after,  that  he  shall  rise  with  as  good  a  stomach 

to  his  breakfast  as  if  he  had  fasted  all  night  long : 

^  suppose  he  should  see  his  dearest  friends  remain 

411  night  in  great  distresses,  which  he  should  in* 

%liuitly  have  disengaged  them  from,  could  he  have 

Wen  content  to  have  gone  to  bed  without  the  other 

biottle ;  believe  me  these  effects  of  fancy  are  no  con* 

temptible  consequences  of  commanding  or  indulging 

One's  appetite. 

•  '*  I  forbear  recommending  my  advice  upon  many 
fiiiiet  accounts,  till  I  hear  how  you  and  your  readers 
^lelish  what  I  have  already  said;  among  whom,  if 
%liere  be  any  that  may  pretend  it  is  useless  to  them, 
heeanse  they  never  dream  at  all,  there  may  be  others 
perhaps,  who  do  little  else  all  day  long.  Were  every 
One  as  sensible  as  I  am  what  happens  to  him  in  his 
^deep,  it  would  be  no  dispute  whether  we  pass  so 
Considerable  a  portion  of  our  time  in  tioA  QOiidi\!\QTL 

f^OL.  XII.  o 
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of  stocks  and  stones,  or  whether  the  soul  were  not 
perpetually  at  work  upon  the  principle  of  thou^t 
However,  it  is  an  honest  endeavour  of  mine  to  pa^ 
suade  my  countrymen  to  reap  some  advantage  nam 
so  many  unregarded  hours,  and  as  such  you  will  en- 
courage it. 

*'  I  shall  conclude  with  giving  you  a  sketch  cr 
two  of  my  way  of  proceeding. 

"  If  I  have  any  business  of  consequence  to  do  to- 
morrow, I  am  scarce  dropt  asleep  to-night  but  I  tm 
in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  when  awake,  I  consider  the 
whole  procession  of  the  afiair,  and  get  the  advant^ 
of  the  next  day's  experience  before  the  sun  has  riiei 
upon  it. 

^'  There  is  scarce  a  great  post  but  what  I  law 
some  time  or  other  been  in;  but  my  behaviour lAJb 
I  was  master  of  a  collie  pleases  me  so  weU,  ^ 
whenever  there  is  a  province  of  that  nature  taoa^ 
I  intend  to  step  in  as  soon  as  I  can. 

''  I  have  done  many  things  that  would  not  pMi 
examination,  when  I  have  had  the  art  of  flyii^^  ' 
being  invisible;  for  which  reason,  I  am  dad  !• 
not  possessed  of  those  extraordinary  qualities. 

"Lastly,  Mr.  Spectator,  I  have  been  a  f^ 
correspondent  of  yours,  and  have  read  many  rf  if 
letters  in  your  paper  which  I  never  wrote  to  yon*  » 
you  have  a  mind  I  should  really  be  so,  I  haye  ff* 
a  parcel  of  visions  and  other  miscellames  in  HT 
noctuary,  which  I  shall  send  you  to  enrich  f^ 
paper  with  on  proper  occasions. 

^^  I  am,  &c. 

«  JOSN  8HA1K)W* 
«  Oxford,  Aug*.  20.'»^ 


H 
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'^IrUus  et  in  cute  nom* 

FBU.  lAT.  iii,  SO, 

I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom ;  from  within 
TTiy  shallow  centre  to  the  utmost  skin. 

DRTDXN. 

I7GH  the  author  of  the  following  vision  is  un- 
m  to  me^  I  am  apt  to  think  it  may  be  the  work 
lat  ingenious  gentleman^  who  promised  me,  in 
ast  paper,  some  extracts  out  of  nis  noctuary. 

*'  BIB, 

I  WAS  the  other  day  reading  the  life  of  Mahomet, 
iig  many  other  extravagances,  I  find  it  recorded 
lat  impostor,  that,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  age^ 
ingel  Gkbrid  caught  him  up  while  he  was  among 
playfellows;  and,  carrying  him  aside,  cut  open 
ifeast,  plucked  out  his  heart,  and  wrung  out  of 
at  black  drop  of  blood,  in  which,  say  the  Turkish 
les,  is  contained  the  fomes  peccati,  so  that  he 
free  from  sin  ever  after.  I  immediately  said  to 
ilf.  Though  this  story  be  a  fiction,  a  very  good 
1  may  be  drawn  from  it,  would  every  man  but 
f  it  to  himself,  and  endeavour  to  squeeze  out  of 
leart  whatever  sins  or  ill  qualities  he  find  in  it. 
While  my  mind  was  wholly  taken  up  with  this 
smplation,  I  insensibly  fell  into  a  most  pleasing 
iber,  when,  methought,  two  porters  entered  my 
iber,  carrying  a  large  chest  between  them.  After 

q2 
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having  set  it  down  in  the  middle  of  the  room  they 
departed.  I  immediately  endeavoured  to  open  lAtt 
was  sent  me^  when  a  shape^  like  that  in  which  ire 
paint  our  angels^  appeared  before  me^  and  fotbuk 
me.  '  Endosed/  said  he^  '  are  the  hearts  of  »- 
veral  of  your  friends  and  acquaintance ;  but^  befiie 
you  can  be  qualified  to  see  and  animadvert  cm  tie 
failings  of  others,  you  must  be  pure  youradf/ 
whereupon  he  drew  out  his  incision  knife,  cot  M 
open,  took. out  my  heart,  and  began  to  sqneeie  it 
I  was  in  a  great  confusion  to  see  now  many  thiogi^ 
which  I  had  always  cherished  as  virtues,  issued  oit 
of  my  heart  on  this  occasion.  In  short,  after  it  hi 
been  thoroughly  squeezed,  it  looked  like  an  easfKij 
bladder ;  when  the  phantom,  breathing  a  firesh  ptf- 
tide  of  divine  air  into  it,  restored  it  safe  to  its  iv- 
mei  repository;  and,  having  sewed  meup,webcpi 
to  examine  the  chest. 

^^  The  hearts  were  all  enclosed  in  transpanit 
phials,  and  preserved  in  a  liquor  which  looked  filv 
spirits  of  wine.  The  first  which  I  cast  my  eyenpfli 
I  was  afraid  would  have  broke  the  glass  which  oqik 
tained  it.  It  shot  up  and  dov^n,  with  incredilb 
swiftness  through  the  liquor  in  which  it  swam,  ttl 
very  frequently  bounced  against  the  side  of  the  vtii 
The  fomes,  or  spot  in  the  middle  of  it,  was  not  ttig^ 
but  of  a  red  fiery  colour,  and  seemed  to  be  the  catft 
of  these  violent  agitations,  '  That,'  says  my  ii* 
structor,  '  is  the  heart  of  Tom  Dreadnou^t,  wk 
behaved  himself  well  in  the  late  wars,  but  Im  it 
these  ten  years  last  past  been  aiming  at  some  J^ 
of  honour  to  no  purpose.  He  is  lately  retired  tff 
the  country,  where,  quite  choked  up  with  spleen  i» 
choler,  he  rails  at  better  men  that  himself,  and  •■ 
be  for  ever  uneasy,  because  it  is  impossible  he  shflJ* 
think  his  merit  sufficiently  rewarded.'  The  flfl^ 
hfiart  that  I  examined  was  remarkable  for  its  smi'^ 
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t  lay  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  phial,  and  I 
lardly  perceive  that  it  beat  at  all.  The  fomes 
ite  black,  and  had  almost  diffused  itself  over 
(de  heart.  'This/  says  my  interpreter,  'is 
Jt  of  Dick  Gloomy,  who  never  thirsted  after 
ng  but  money.  Notwithstanding  all  his  en- 
rs,  he  is  still  poor.  This  has  flung  him  into 
deplorable  state  of  melancholy  and  despair, 
composition  of  envy  and  idleness ;  hates  man- 
at  gives  them  their  revenge  by  being  more  un- 
himself  than  to  any  one  else.' 
le  phial  I  looked  upon  next  contained  a  large 
urt  which  beat  very  strongly.  The  fomes,  or 
it  was  exceeding  small ;  but  I  could  not  help 
Off,  that  which  way  soever  I  turned  the  phial, 
p  appeared  uppermost,  and  in  the  strongest 
i  light.  '  The  heart  you  are  examining,'  says 
ipanion,  '  belongs  to  Will  Worthy.  He  has, 
a  most  noble  soul,  and  is  possest  of  a  thou- 
lod  qualities.     The  speck  which  you  discover 

Lere/  says  the  angel, '  is  the  heart  of  Freelove, 
timate  friend.'  '  Freelove  and  I,'  said  I, '  are 
mt  very  cold  to  one  another,  and  I  do  not  care 
dng  on  the  heart  of  a  man  which  I  fear  is 
k  with  rancour.'  My  teacher  commanded  me 
upon  it :  I  did  so,  and  to  my  un^^ieakable  sur- 
bund  that  a  small  swelling  spot,  which  I  at 
k  to  be  ill-will  towards  me,  was  only  passion  ; 
t  upon  my  nearer  inspection  it  whmly  disap-* 
;  upon  which  the  phantom  told  me  Freelove 
I  or  the  best  natured  men  alive, 
bis/  says  my  teacher,  'is  a  female  heart  of  your 
Aance.  I  found  the  fomes  in  it  of  the  largest 
d  of  a  hundred  different  colours,  which  were 
ying  every  moment.  Upon  my  asking  to  Whiom 
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it  belonged,  I  was  informed  1 
Goquetulfl. 

"  I  set  it  down  and  drew  c 
took  the  fomes  at  first  sight 
was  amazed  to  £nd  that,  as  1 
it,  it  grew  still  larger.  It  wi 
a  noted  prude  who  lives  the  i 

" '  I  show  you  this,'  says  th 
is  indeed  a  rarity,  and  you 
know  the  person  to  whom  it 
into  my  hands  alai^  crystal 
h^rt,  m  which,  though  I  ex 
most  nicety,  I  could  not  pel 
made  no  scnijije  to  affirm  thi 
ofSeraphina;  andwaaglad,b 
that  it  was  BO.  '  She  is  indee 
■  the  ornament  as  well  as  the 
these  last  words  he  pomted  1 
of  her  iemale  acquaintance 
phials,  and  had  very  large  sp« 
blue.  '  You  are  not  to  wondc 
see  no  spot  in  a  heart,  who 

Froof  against  all  the  corrupt 
f  it  has  any  blemish,  it  is  toi 
by  human  eyes.' 

"  r  laid  it  down,  and  took 
females,  in  all  of  which  the  fo 
which  were  twisted  tccether 
plexed  figure.  I  asked  the 
told  it  represented  deceit. 

"  I  should  have  been  glai 
hearts  of  several  of  my  acqu 
to  be  particularly  addjctcd  t 
triguing,  &c.  but  my  inteqi 
that  alone  till  another  oppoi 
the  cover  of  the  chest  with 
mediately  awoke  me." 
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DicUis,  omnis  in  imbeciHUate  est  et  grating  et  caritas, 

CICERO. 

'You  pretend  that  all  kindness  and  benevolence  is  founded  in  weak- 


Sf  AN  may  be  considered  in  two  views,  as  a  reason-* 
able  and  as  a  sociable  being ;  capable  of  becoming 
Idmself  either  happy  or  miserable,  and  of  contri* 
Initing  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures.   Suitably  to  this  double  capacity,  the  Con- 
triver of  human  nature  hath  wisely  furnished  it  with 
two  principles  of  action,  self-love  and  benevolence ; 
^inigned  one  of  them  to  render  man  wakeful  to  his 
own  personal  interest,  the  other  to  dispose  him  for 
gluing  his  utmost  assistance  to  all  engaged  in  the 
*une  pursuit.  This  is  such  an  account  of  our  frame, 
w  agreeable  to  reason,  so  much  for  the  honour  of  our 
Maker,  and  the  credit  of  our  s^^ecies,  that  it  may  ap- 
pear somewhat  unaccountable  what  should  induce 
tten  to  represent  human  nature  as  they  do  under 
^^firacters  of  disadvantage ;  or,  having  drawn  it  ^^th 
*^*tle  and  sordid  aspect,  what  pleasure  they  can  jws- 
y^^y  take  in  such  a  picture.     Do  they  reflect  that  it 
*  their  own,  and,  if  we  will  believe  themselves,  is 
J^  more  o<1ious  than  the  original }     One  of  the  first 
*"®t  talked  in  this  lofty  strain  of  our  nature  was  Epi- 
^rus.     Beneficence,  would  his  followers  say^  is  all 
**^Uuded  in  weakness ;  and,  whatever  be  pretended. 
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the  kindness  that  passeth  between  men  and  men  is 
by  every  man  directed  to  himself.  This^  it  most  be 
confessed^  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  that  hopefbl 
philosophy^  which^  having  patched  man  up  out  ot  the 
four  elements^  attributes  his  being  to  chanoe^  and  de- 
rives all  his  actions  from  an  unintelligible  dedinft- 
tion  of  atoms.     And  for  these  glorious  aiscoveiies  die 

Eoet  is  beyond  measure  transported  in  the  praises  rf 
is  hero^  as  if  he  must  needs  be  something  more  tbu 
man^  only  for  an  endeavour  to  prove  that  man  is  ia 
nothing  superior  to  beasts.  In  this  school  was  Hr. 
Hobbes  instructed  to  speak  after  the  same  m$BDa, 
if  he  did  not  rather  draw  his  knowledge  firom  an  ob- 
servation of  his  own  temper ;  for  he  somewhere  un- 
luckily lays  down  this  as  a  rule^  that  from  the  ind* 
litudes  of  thoughts  and  passions  of  one  man  to  dK 
thoughts  and  passions  of  another^  whosoever  loob 
into  himself  and  considers  what  he  doth  whea  be 
thinks^  hopes^  fears^  &c.,  and  upon  what  ffroaod^ 
he  shall  hereby  read  and  know  what  are  the  uioo^bti 
and  passions  of  all  other  men  upon  the  like  oeci- 
sion.  Now  we  will  allow  Mr.  Hobbes  to  knew 
best  how  he  was  inclined ;  but  in  earnest^  I  sbooU 
be  heartily  out  of  conceit  with  myself  if  I  thou^ 
myself  of  this  unamiable  temper  as  he  affirms,  and 
should  have  as  little  kindness  for  myself  aahrvBf 
body  in  the  world.  Hitherto  I  always  imagined  tfait 
kind  and  benevolent  propensions  were  the  origiial 
growth  of  the  heart  of  man;  and^  however  chedud 
and  overtopped  by  counter  inclinations  that  have  linoe 
sprung  up  within  us^  have  still  some  force  in  tbe 
worst  of  tempers^  and  a  considerable  influence  on  tbe 
best.  And  methinks  it  is  a  fair  step  towards  tbe 
proof  of  this^  that  the  most  beneficent  of  all  beutfl 
is  He  who  hath  an  absolute  fulness  of  perfection  n 
himself^  who  gave  e^ustcncc  to  the  universe^  and  » 
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cannot  be  supposed  to  want  that  wliich  he  communi- 
eated,  without  diminishing  from  the  plenitude  of  his 
own  power  and  happiness.    The  philosophers  before- 
mentioned  have  indeed  done  all  that  in  them  lay  to  in- 
validate this  argument ;  for^  placing  the  gods  in  a  state 
of  the  most  elevated  blessedness^  they  describe  them 
as  selfish  as  we  poor  miserable  mortals  can  be^  and 
ahat  them  out  firom  all  concern  for  mankind^  upon 
the  score  of  their  having  no  need  of  us.     But  if  He 
tliat  sitteth  in  the  heavens  wants  not  us,  we  stand  in 
continual  need  of  him ;  and,  surely,  next  to  the  sur- 
Tey  of  the  immense  treasures  of  his  own  mind,  the 
most  exalted  pleasure  he  receives  is  from  beholding 
millions  of  creatures,  lately  drawn  out  of  the  gulf  of 
non-existence,  rejoicing  in  the  various  degrees  of 
being  and  happiness  imparted  to  them.    And  as  this 
is  the  true,  the  glorious,  character  of  the  Deity,  so  in 
fmnung  a  reasonable  creature  he  would  not,  if  pos- 
siUe^  suffer  his  image  to  pass  out  of  his  hands  un- 
adorned with  a  resemblance  of  himself  in  this  most 
lovely  part  of  his  nature.     For  what  complacency 
eoold  a  mind,  whose  love  is  as  unbounded  as  his 
knowledge,  have  in  a  work  so  unlike  himself;   a 
creature  that  should  be  capable  of  knowing  and  con- 
versing with  a  vast  circle  of  objects,  and  love  none 
but  himself?    What  proportion  would  there  be  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  heart  of  such  a  creature,  its 
affections,  and  its  understanding?  Or  could  a  society 
of  such  creatures,  with  no  other  bottom  but  self-love 
on  which  to  maintain  a  commerce,  ever  flourish? 
Reason,  it  is  certain,  would  oblige  every  man  to  pur- 
sue the  general  happiness  as  the  means  to  procure 
and  establish  his  own ;  and  yet,  if  besides  this  con- 
sideration, there  were  not  a  natural  instinct,  prompt- 
ing men  to  desire  the  welfare  and  satisfaction  of 
others,  self-love,  in  defiance  of  the  admonitions  of 
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reason^  would  quickly  run  all  things  into  a  state  of 
war  and  confusion.  As  nearly  interested  as  the  MXil 
is  in  the  fate  of  the  body,  our  provident  Creator  mr 
it  necessary,  by  the  constant  returns  of  hunger  tad 
thirst,  those  importunate  appetites^  to  put  it  mmU 
of  its  charge  :  knowing  that  if  we  should  eat  tad 
drink  no  oftener  than  cold  abstracted  specuktMi 
should  put  us  upon  these  exercises,  and  then  km 
it  to  reason  to  prescribe  the  quantity,  we  nhcwH 
soon  refine  ourselves  out  of  this  bodily  life.  AadL 
indeed,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  we  hSl\aw  M- 
thing  heartily  unless  carried  to  it  by  incliniitil 
which  anticipate  our  reason,  and>  like  a  bias,  dnv 
the  mind  strongly  towards  it.  In  order^  thoete 
to  establish  a  perpetual  intercourse  of  benefits  amflg 
mankind,  their  Maker  would  not  fail  to  give  duB 
this  generous  prepossession  of  benevolenoe^  ii^  ii  I 
have  said,  it  were  possible.  And  from  whentt  tm 
we  go  about  to  argue  its  impossibility  ?  Is  it  ineBOp 
sistent  with  self-love  ?  Are  their  motions  oontmj? 
No  more  than  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  is  op* 
posed  to  its  annual ;  or  its  motion  round  its  own 
centre,  which  might  be  improved  as  an  lllustntMi 
of  self-love,  to  that  which  whirls  it  about  the  oon- 
mori  centre  of  the  world,  answering  to  universal  be" 
nevolence.  Is  the  force  of  self-love  abated,  ot  its  in- 
terest prejudiced,  by  benevolence?  So  far  firomity 
that  benevolence,  though  a  distinct  principle,  ia  Of 
tremely  serviceable  to  self-love,  and  then  doth  moH 
service  when  it  is  least  designed. 

But  to  descend  from  reason  to  matter  ofhti;  die 
pity  which  arises  on  sight  of  persons  in  distresa,  aid 
the  satisfaction  of  mind  which  is  the  consequenoe  d 
having  removed  them  into  a  happier  state,  are  in- 
stead of  a  thousand  arguments  to  prove  such  a  thiitf 
as  a  disinterested  benevolci^ce.     Did  pity  proceed 
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om  a  reflection  we  make  upon  our  liableness  to  the 
me  ill  accidents  we  see  befall  others^  it  were  no- 
Sujg  to  the  present  purpose ;  but  this  is  assigning  an 
tMcial  cause  of  a  natural  passion^  and  can  by  no 
9  be  admitted  as  a  tolerable  account  of  it^  he-* 
diildren  and  persons  most  thoughtless  about 
own  condition,  and  incapable  of  entering  in-« 

tke  prospects  of  futurity,  feel  the  most  violent 
nclies  of  compassion.  And  then,  as  to  that  charm- 
g  delight  which  immediately  follows  the  giving  joy 

aaother,  or  relieving  his  sorrow,  and  is,  when  the 
jcctB  are  numerous,  and  the  kindness  of  import- 
MOB,  really  inexpressible,  what  can  this  be  owing  to^ 
gt  a  omsciousness  of  a  man's  having  done  some- 
big  praiseworthy,  and  expressive  of  a  great  soul  ? 
riiereas,  if  in  all  this  he  only  sacrificed  to  vanity 
iA  ielf-love,  as  there  would  be  nothing  brave  in 
CittBS  that  make  the  most  shining  appearance,  so 
ffelive  would  not  have  rewarded  them  with  this  di- 
ne pleasure ;  nor  could  the  commendations,  which 
pencm  receives  for  benefits  done  upon  selfish  views^ 
r  at  all  more  satisfeu^tory  than  when  he  is  applaud- 
t  ftr  what  he  doth  without  design ;  because  in  both 
mem  the  ends  of  self-love  are  equally  answered. 
he  conscience  of  approving  oneself  a  benefactor  to 
lankind  is  the  noblest  recompense  for  being  so; 
jnbtless  it  is,  and  the  most  interested  cannot  pro- 
Bse  any  thing  so  much  to  their  own  advantage; 
ptwithstanding  which,  the  inclination  is  neverthe- 
as  unselfish.  The  pleasure  which  attends  the  gra- 
ftcation  of  our  hunger  and  thirst  is  not  the  cause  of 
lase  appetites;  they  are  previous  to  any  such  pros- 
BCt ;  and  so,  likewise,  is  the  desire  of  doing  good; 
ith  tiiis  difference,  that,  being  seated  in  the  intel- 
Ktual  part,  this  last,  though  antecedent  to  reason, 
lay  yet  be  improved  and  regulated  by  it ;  and,  I 
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will  addj  is  no  otherwise  a  virtue  than  as  it  is  so. 
Thus  have  1  contended  for  the  dignity  of  that  na- 
ture 1  have  the  honour  to  partake  of;  and^  after  ill 
the  evidence  produced^  think  I  have  a  right  to  oon- 
clude^  against  the  motto  of  this  paper^  tluit  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  generosity  in  the  world.  Though,  if 
1  were  under  a  mistake  in  this^  1  should  say,  ai 
Cicero  in  relation  to  the  immortality  of  the  mi,  I 
willingly  err;  and  should  believe  it  very  much  fer 
the  interest  of  mankind  to  lie  under  the  same  ddu- 
sion.  For  the  contrary  notion  naturally  tends  todi- 
n>irit  the  mind,  and  sinks  it  into  a  meanness  &tal to 
the  godlike  zeal  of  doing  good:  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  teaches  people  to  be  ungrateful^  by  possessing 
them  with  a  persuasion  concerning  their  b^efitcUny 
that  they  have  no  regard  to  them  in  tl^  benefits  thej 
bestow.  Now  he  that  banishes  gratitude  from  among 
men,  by  so  doing,  stops  up  the  stream  of  benefioeMs: 
for  though  in  conferring  kindnesses  a  truly  genooDi 
man  doth  not  aim  at  a  return,  yet  he  looks  to  the 
qualities  of  the  person  obliged ;  and  as  nothing  wa- 
ders a  person  more  unworthy  of  a  benefit  than  his 
being  without  all  resentment  of  it,  he  will  not  be  a* 
tremely  forward  to  oblige  such  a  man* 
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jPenequiiur  scehu  iUe  suum:  labefactaqite  tandem 
*     letibus  mnumeris,  adductaque/unibus  arbor 
.  CorruU^^' 

OVID.  MKT.  viii.  774. 

The  impious  axe  he  plies,  loud  strokes  resound : 
Tin  dragged  with  ropes,  and  fell'd  with  many  a  wound, 
The  ]ooaen*d  tree  comes  rushing  to  the  ground. 

mn, 

AM  80  great  an  admirer  of  trees,  that  the  spot  of 
ind  I  have  chosen  to  build  a  small  seat  upon  in 

eountry  is  almost  in  the  midst  of  a  large  wood. 
B8  obliged,  much  against  my  will,  to  cut  down 
nral  trees,  that  I  mi&ht  have  any  such  thing  as  a 
k  in  my  gardens ;  out  then  I  have  taken  care 
ieaye  the  space,  between  every  walk  as  much 
ood  as  I  found  it.  The  moment  you  turn  either 
be  right  or  left  you  are  in  a  forest,  where  nature 
tents  you  with  a  much  more  beautiful  scene  than 
Id  have  been  raised  by  art- 

Instead  of  tulips  or  carnations  I  can  show  you 
I  in  my  gardens  of  four  hundred  years'  standing, 
aknot  of  elms  that  might  shelter  a  troop  of  horse 
1  the  rain. 

It  is  not  without  the  utmost  indignation,  that  I 
drve  several  prodigal  young  heirs  in  the  neigh- 
rhood,  felling  down  the  most  glorious  monuments 
lieir  ancestors'  industry,  and  ruining,  in  a  day,  the 
luct  of  ages. 

I  am  mightily  pleased  with  your  discourse  upon 
iting,  which  put  me  upon  looking  into  my  books, 

OJj*  XII.  R 
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to  give  you  some  account  of  the  veneratioii  the  an- 
cients liad  for  trees.  There  is  an  old  tradition,  that 
Abraham  planted  a  cypress^  a  pine>  and  acedai; 
and  that  these  three  incorporated  into  one  tree,  iMA. 
was  cut  down  for  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon. 

''  Isidorus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Constantiot, 
assures  us,  that  he  saw,  even  in  his  time^  that  ftmoos 
oak  in  the  plains  of  Mamre^  under  which  AbnhiB 
is  reported  to  have  dwelt ;  and  adds^  that  the  pe»- 
ple  looked  upon  it  with  a  great  veneration^  and  pc- 
served  it  as  a  sacred  tree. 

'^  The  heathens  still  went  further,  and  r^udedit 
as  the  highest  piece  of  sacrilege  to  injure  certain 
trees  whidi  they  took  to  be  protected  by  some  deity. 
The  story  of  £risichthon>  the  grove  of  bodonsy  m 
that  at  Delphi,  are  all  instances  of  this  kind. 

*'  If  we  consider  the  machine  in  Virgil,  so  mvA 
blamed  by  several  critics,  in  this  light,  we  dnU 
hardly  thmk  it  too  violent. 

''  Jkneas,  when  he  built  his  fleet  in  order  to  mi 
for  Italy^  was  obliged  to  cut  down  the  grove  onmoBBt 
Ida,  which  however  he  durst  not  do  till  he  hadeb- 
tained  leave  from  Cybele,  to  whom  it  was  dediatei 
The  goddess  could  not  but  think  herself  obliged  tt 
protect  the  ships,  which  were  made  of  conseaatcd 
timber,  after  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  and  there- 
fore desired  Jupiter  that  they  might  not  be  obnoxieBa 
to  the  power  of  waves  or  wmds.  Jupiter  would  Mt 
grant  this,  but  promised  her  that  as  many  as  caoie 
safe  to  Italy  should  be  transformed  into  goddeaaes 
of  the  sea;  which  the  poet  tells  us  was  aooordiiigif 
executed. 

And  now  at  length  thenumberM  hours  were  corner 
Prefix'd  by  Fate's  irrevocable  doom, 
"When  vVie  gteait  mother  of  the  gods  was  free 
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It,  from  the  quarter  of  the  morn  there  sprung 
^t  that  singed  the  heavens,  and  shot  along . 
!li  fix>m  a  cloud,  fringed  round  with  golden  fires, 
re  timbrels  heard,  and  Berecy)ithian  quires : 
1»  last,  a  voice,  with  more  than  mortal  sounds, 
h  hosts,  in  arms  opposed,  with  equal  horror  wounds. 
I  Trojan  race  your  needless  aid  forbear : 
id  know  my  ships  are  my  peculiar  care. 
th  greater  ease  the  bold  Rutulian  may, 
th  hisang  brands,  attempt  to  burn  the  sea, 
UDi  singe  my  sacred  pines.     But  you,  my  charge, 
>sed  from  your  crooked  anchors,  launch  at  large, 
sited  each  a  nymph  ;  forsake  the  sand, 
d  swim  the  seas,  at  Cybele*s  command.' 
sooner  had  the  goddess  ceased  to  speak ; 
lien  lo !  th*  obedient  ships  their  hawsers  break ; 
d»  strange  to  tell,  like  dolphins,  in  the  main, 
qr  plunge  their  prows,  and  dive  and  spring  again  : 
many  beauteous  maids  the  billows  sweeps 
rode  before  tall  vessels  on  the  deep. 

dkydsm's  VXB6.  JEN.  ix.  125. 

be  common  opinion  concerning  the  nymphs, 
the  ancients  c^ed  Hamadryads^  is  more  to  the 
r  of  trees  than  any  thing  yet  mentioned.  It 
longht  the  fate  of  these  nymphs  had  so  near 
sidence  on  some  trees^  more  especially  oaks, 
bey  lived  and  died  together.  For  this  reason 
irere  extremely  grateful  to  such  persons  who 
ved  those  tr^es  with  which  their  being  sub- 
ApoUonius  tells  us  a  very  remarkable  story 
s  purpose,  with  which  I  shall  conclude  my 

.  certain  man  called  Rhsecus,  observing  an  old 
eady  to  fall,  and  being  moved  with  a  sort  of 
ission  towards  the  tree,  ordered  his  servants  to 
in  fresh  earth  at  the  roots  of  it^  and  set  it  up- 
The  Hamadryad,  or  nymph  who  must  neces- 
have  perished  with  the  tree,  appeared  to  him 
lext  day,  and^  after  having  returned  him  her 
:s,  told  him  she  was  ready  to  grant  vr\kaXj&N«t\A 

r2 
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should  ask.     As  she  was  extremely  beautiful  Rhc- 
cus  desired  he  might  be  entertained  as  her  lover.  The 
Hamadryad^  not  much  displeased  with  the  reooest, 
promised  to  give  him  a  meeting,  but  commandea  him 
for  some  days  to  abstain  from  the  embraces  of  all  other 
women,  adding,  that  she  would  send  a  bee  to  him, 
to  let  him  know  when  he  was  to  be  happy.  Rhscns 
was,  it  seems,  too  much  addicted  to  gaminff,  and  hi^ 
pened  to  be  in  a  run  of  ill-luck  when  the  mithfiil  bee 
came  buzzing  about  him ;  so  that,  instead  of  mind- 
ing his  kind  invitation,  he  had  like  to  have  killed  him 
for  his  pains.     The  Hamydryad  was  so  provoked  at 
her  own  disappointment,  and  the  ill  usase  of  her 
messenger,  that  she  deprived  Rhsecus  of  the  tue  of 
his  limbs.     However,  says  the  story^  he  was  not  w 
much  a  cripple,  but  he  made  a  shift  to  cut  down  the 
tree,  and  consequently  to  fell  his  mistress.** 
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^-•Assiduo  labuntvr  tempora  motUt 
JSTon  tecui  acjlumen,     Neque  enim  consisterejlumenf 
Nlec  terns  hara  postest:  sed  tU  unda  impellUurundd, 
Urgeiurque  prior  venienti,  urg/eique  priorem  ; 
Tempora  sicJiigiurU  pariter,  pariterqve  sequuntur : 
Si  nova  sunt  semper.    Nam  quodjidt  ante,  reUctum  est : 
FitquBf  quod  haudfuerat :  momentaque  cuncta  novantur, 

OTID.  MIX.  XT.  1.79. 

E*en  times  are  in  perpetual  flux,  and  run, 
Idke  rivers  from  their  fountains,  rolling  on. 
For  time,  no  more  than  streams,  is  at  a  stay ; 
The  flying  hour  is  ever  on  her  way : 
And  as  the  fountains  still  supply  their  store, 
The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before ; 
Thus  in  successive  course  the  minutes  ruUf 
And  urge  their  predecessor  minutes  on. 
Still  moving,  ever  new :  for  former  things 
Are  laid  aside,  like  abdicated  kings ; 
And  every  moment  alters  what  is  done, 
And  innovates  some  act,  till  then  unknown. 

SRYDKV. 

^Thc  following  Discourse  comes  from  the  same  hand 
with  the  essays  upon  infinitude.]] 

''  We  consider  infinite  space  as  an  expansion  with- 
oat  a  circumference :  we  consider  eternity^  or  infi- 
nite duration^  as  a  line  that  has  neither  a  b^inning 
nor  an  end.  In  our  speculations  of  infinite  8pace> 
We  consider  that  particular  place  in  which  we  exist 
IS  a  kind  of  centre  to  the  whole  expansion.  In  our 
speculations  of  eternity,  we  consider  the  time  which 
U  present  to  us  as  the  middle,  which  divides  the 
t^ude  line  into  two  equal  parts*    For  this  ieaA(WL> 

b3 
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many  witty  authors  compare  the  present  time  to  an 
isthmus  or  narrow  neck  of  land^  that  rises  in  the 
midst  of  an  ocean^  immeasurably  diffused  <m  either 
side  of  it. 

'^  Philosophy^  and  indeed  common  sense^  natmrallj 
throws  eternity  under  two  divisions^  which  we  mtj 
call  in  English  that  eternity  which  is  pasty  and  tint 
eternity  which  is  to  come.  The  learned  tennsof 
MternttcLs  a  parte  ante,  and  JEtemitas  a  parte  pod, 
may  be  more  amusing  to  the  reader^  but  can  hafe  m 
other  idea  affixed  to  tiiem  than  what  is  conYeyedtB 
us  by  those  words^  an  eternity  that  is  jmst,  and  an 
eternity  that  is  to  come.  Eadi  of  these  etemitieiii 
bounded  at  the  one  extreme;  or^  in  other  words,  die 
former  has  an  end^  and  the  latter  a  banning. 

''  Let  us  first  of  all  consider  that  eternity  whidi  ii 
past^  reserving  that  which  is  to  come  for  tne  sul^ 
of  another  paper.  The  nature  of  this  eternitj  ii 
utterly  inconceivable  by  the  mind  of  man :  oor  ret- 
son  demonstrates  to  us  that  it  has  been^  but  at  tbe 
same  time  can  frame  no  idea  of  it^  but  what  is  big 
with  absurdity  and  contradiction.  We  can  have  no 
other  conception  of  any  duration  which  is  past,  tbu 
that  all  of  it  was  once  present ;  and  whatever  was 
once  present  is  at  some  certain  distance  firom  us,  and 
whatever  is  at  any  certain  distance  from  us>  be  the 
distance  never  so  remote,  cannot  be  eternity.  TTie 
very  notion  of  any  duration's  being  past,  impIieB 
that  it  was  once  present ;  for  the  idea  of  being  onoe 
present  is  actually  included  in  the  idea  of  its  beinf 
past.  This,  therefore,  is  a  depth  not  to  be  soondeil 
by  human  understanding.  We  are  sure  that  then 
has  been  an  eternity,  and  yet  contradict  oorsdfCi 
when  we  measure  this  eternity  by  any  notion  wbA 
we  can  frame  of  it. 

J  ^l  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  shall 
find  that  the  difficulties  we  meet  with  in  our  concep- 
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ODS  of'  eternity  proceed  firom  this  single  reason^  that 
e  can  have  no  other  idea  of  any  kind  of  duration, 
lan  that  by  which  we  ourselves  and  all  other  crea- 
d  beings,  do  exist ;  which  is,  a  successive  duration, 
ude  up  of  past,  present,  and  to  come.  There  is 
idung  which  exists  after  this  manner,  all  the  parts 
'whose  existence  were  not  once  actually  present, 
id^  consequently,  may  be  reached  by  a  certam  num- 
T  of  years  applied  to  it.  We  may  ascend  as  high 
we  please,  and  employ  our  being  to  that  eternity 
bich  IS  .to  come,  in  adding  millions  of  years  to  mil- 
nB  of  years,  and  we  can  never  come  up  to  any 
antain  head  of  duration,  to  any  b^inning  in  eter- 
tj:  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  sure  that  what- 
er  was  once  present  does  lie  within  the  reach  of 
imbers,  though  perhaps  we  can  never  be  able  to 
It  enoi^^*  m  them  together  for  that  purpose.  We 
9j  as  well  say,  that  any  thing  may  be  actually  pre- 
nt  in  any  part  of  infinite  space,  which  does  not  lie 
a  certain  distance  from  us,  as  that  any  part  of  in- 
Dlte  duration  was  once  actually  present,  and  does 
it  also  lie  at  some  determinea  distance  from  us. 
he  distance  in  both  cases  may  be  immeasurable  and 
definite  as  to  our  faculties,  but  our  reason  tells  us 
lit  it  cannot  be  so  in  itself.  Here,  therefore,  is  that 
ficnlty  which  human  understanding  is  not  capable 
'  emmounting.  We  are  sure  that  something  must 
nre  existed  from  eternity,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
isUe.to  conceive,  that  any  thing  which  exists,  ac- 
cding  to  our  notion  of  existence,  can  have  existed 
om  eternity. 

''  It  is  hsurd  for  a  reader,  who  has  not  rolled  this 
moglit  in  his  own  mind,  to  follow  in  such  an  ab- 
fieted  speculation ;  but  I  have  been  the  longer  on 
»  because  I  think  it  is  a  demonstrative  argument  of 

*  Know.    The  singular  numbtr  is  here  used  for  the  pIuraL 
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the  being  and  eternity  of  God:  and^  though  there 
are  many  other  demonstrations  which  lead  us  totkii 
great  truths  I  do  not  think  we  ousht  to  lay  aside  any 
proofe  in  this  matter^  which  the  light  of  reason  Im 
suggested  to  us^  especially  when  it  is  snch  an  one  M 
has  been  urged  by  men  famous  for  their  penetntka 
and  force  of  understanding,  and  which  appears  ahs« 
gether  conclusive  to  those  who  will  be  at  the  ptiv 
to  examine  it. 

"  Having  thus  considered  that  eternity  whidi  il 
past,  accormng  to  the  best  idea  we  can  frame  of  it, 
I  shall  now  £aw  up  those  several  articles  on  tin 
subject,  which  are  dictated  to  us  by  the  li^t  of  ift* 
son,  and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  creed  rft 
philosopher  in  this  great  point. 

"  First,  It  is  certain  that  no  being  ooold  havemide 
itself ;  for,  if  so,  it  must  have  acted  before  it  wa^ 
which  is  a  contradiction. 

^^  Secondly,  That,  therefore,  some  being  xmisthifQ 
existed  from  all  eternity. 

''  Thirdly,  That  whatever  exists  after  the  manner 
of  created  beings,  or  according  to  any  notions  which 
we  have  of  existence,  could  not  have  existed  front 
eternity. 

"Fourthly,  That  this  Eternal  Being,  must,  there- 
fore, be  the  great  Author  of  nature,  **  the  Andent 
of  Days,"  who,  being  at  infinite  distance  in  his  per- 
fections from  all  finite  and  created  beings,  exists  in 
a  quite  different  manner  from  them,  and  in  a  man* 
ner  of  which  they  can  have  no  idea. 

"  I  know  that  several  of  the  schoolmen,  who  wobU 
not  be  thought  ignorant  of  any  thing,  have  pretend* 
ed  to  explain  the  manner  of  Good's  existence,  by  tell- 
ing us  that  he  comprehends  infinite  duration  in  every 
moment :  that  eternity  is  with  him  apunchim  Hant, 
a  fixed  point ;  or,  which  is  as  good  sense,  an  infinite 
instant;  that  nothing  .with  r^erence  to  his  exi8t« 
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net  is  either  past  or  to  come :  to  which  the  ingeni- 
tu  Mr.  Cowley  alludes  in  his  description  of  heaven: 

Nothing  is  there  to  comei  and  nothing  past. 
But  an  eternal  91010  does  always  last. 

*'  Fot  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  these  propositions 
I  .words  that  have  no  ideas  annexed  to  them :  and 
dak  men  had  better  own  their  ignorance  than  ad- 
inoe  doctrines  by  which  they  mean  nothing,  and 
liich>  indeed,  are  self-contradictory.  We  cannot 
I  too  modest  in  our  disquisitions  when  we  meditate 
I  Him,  who  is  environed  with  so  much  glory  and 
vfection,  who  is  the  source  of  being,  the  fountain 
r  all  that  existence  which  we  and  his  whole  crea- 
Qfik  derive  from  him.  Let  us,  therefore,  with  the 
tmost  humility  acknowledge,  that,  as  some  being 
lUSt  necesssurily  have  existed  from  eternity,  so  this 
sing  does  exist  after  an  incomprehensible  manner, 
noe  it  is  impossible  for  a  being  to  have  existed  from 
jernity  after  our  manner  or  notions  of  existence. 
.evelation  confirms  these  natural  dictates  of  reason 
I'the  accounts  which  it  gives  us  of  the  divine  exist- 
yoe,  where  it  tells  us,  that  He  is  the  same  yester- 
Vf,  to-d^y,  and  for  ever;  that  he  is  the  Alpha  and 
iiaegBL,  the  beginning  and  the* ending;  that  a  thou« 
Old  years  are  with  him  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as 
thousand  years:  by  which,  and  the  like  expres- 
ms,  we  are  taught  that  his  existence,  with  relation 
»  time  or  duration,  is  infinitely  different  from  the 
dbtence  of  any  of  his  creatures,  and  consequently 
lat  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  frame  any  adequate 
moeptions  of  it. 

'^  I^  the  first  revelation  which  He  makes  of  his  own 
Bing^,  he  entitles  himself,  '  I  Am  that  1  Am  ;'  and 
^ben  Moses  desires  to  know  what  name  he  shall  give 
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eased  by  words.  The  Supreme  Being  has  not 
B  powers  or  faculties  si^dent  to  extol  and 
J  each  unutterable  goodness, 
is,  however^  some  comfort  to  us^  that  we  shall 
ys  doing  what  we  shall  never  be  able  to  do^ 
t  a  work  which  cannot  be  finished  wiU^  how- 
the  work  of  eternity." 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8, 1714. 


-*  Tmeromm  huor  amortuju 

OVID.  TUST.  iil  8. 7S. 

ore  the  aoft  subject  of  his  sportive  Muse. 

just  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman^  who 
i  he  has  observed^  with  no  smsdl  concern,  that 
ers  have  of  late  been  very  barren  in  relation 
a  subject  which,  when  agreeably  handled,  can 
ail  of  being  well  received  by  both  sexes. 
y  invention,  therefore,  should  be  almost  ex- 
on  this  head,  he  offers  to  serve  under  me  in 
ity  of  a  love-casuist ;  for  which  place  he  con- 
iiQself  to  be  thoroughly  qualified,  naving  made 
Uon  his  principal  study,  and  observed  it  in 
liferent  snapes  and  appearances,  from  the  fif« 
^  t|ie  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
^ures  me  with  an  air  of  confidence,  which  I 
k^eeds  from  his  real  abilities,  that  he  does  not 
giving  judgement,  to  the  satis&ction  of  the 
oncemed,  on  the  most  nice  and  intricate  cases 
iJi  happen  in  an  amour;  as. 
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How  great  the  oontraction  of  the  fingen  most  be 
before  it  amounts  to  a  squeeze  by  the  hamL 

What  can  be  properly  termed  an  absolute  dnU 
firom  a  maid  and  what  from  a  widow. 

What  advances  a  lover  may  presume  to  make,  tfter 
having  received  a  pat  upon  his  shoulder  fivm  hniim- 
tress's  fan. 

Whether  a  lady,  at  the  first  interview^  may  aOfv 
an  humble  servant  to  kiss  her  hand. 

How  far  it  may  be  permitted  to  caress  the  mid, 
in  order  to  succeed  wiui  the  mistress. 

What  constructions  a  man  may  put  upon  a  nnk^ 
andin  what  cases  a  frown  go^  for  nothing. 

On  what  occasion  a  sheepish  look  may  do  M^ 
vice,  &c. 

As  a  further  proof  of  his  skill  he  alao  sent  me  »■ 
vcral  maxims  in  love,  which  he  assures  me  aie  Ae 
result  of  a  long  and  profound  reflection^  some  of  wkick 
I  think  myself  obliged  to  communicate  to  the  pnUi^ 
not  remembering  to  have  seen  them  before  m  toj 
author. 

'  There  are  more  calamities  in  the  world,  ariflo^ 
from  love  than  from  hatred. 

^  Love  is  the  daughter  of  Idleness,  butthemodicr 
of  disquietude. 

^  Men  of  grave  natures,  says  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  iR 
the  most  constant ;  for  the  same  reason  men  sbonld 
be  more  constant  than  women. 

'  The  gay  part  of  mankind  is  most  amoroosy  tk 
serious  most  loving. 

^  A  coquette  often  loses  her  reputation  while  die 
preserves  her  virtue. 

'  A  prude  often  preserves  her  reputation  "vi^ienilhtf 
has  lost  her  virtue. 

'  Love  refines  a  man's  behaviour,  but  makes  tii"" 
man's  ridiculous. 
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ove  18  generally  accompanied  with  good-will  in 
oangy  interest  in  the  middle-aged^  and  a  pas- 

00  gross  to  name  in  the  old. 

he  endeavours  to  revive  a  decaying  passion  ge- 

y  extinguish  the  remains  of  it. 

w  w(Hnan  who^  from  being  a  slattern^  becomes 

leetf  or  from  being  over-neat  becomes  a  slattern. 

It  certainly  in  love.' 

hall  make  use  of  this  gentleman's  skiU  as  I  see 

OH;  and,  since  I  am  got  upon  the  subject  of 

shidl  conclude  this  paper  with  a  copy  of  verses 

1  were  lately  sent  me  by  an  unknown  hand,  as 
c  npon  them  to  be  above  the  ordinary  run  of 
fcteers. 

e  author  tells  me  they  were  written  in  one  of 
spairing  fits ;  and  I  find  entertains  some  hope 
hu  mistress  may  pity  such  a  passion  as  he 
escribed,  before  she  knows  that  she  is  herself - 
na« 

oooeal*  fond  man,  conceal  the  mighty  smart, 

or  USH  Corinna  she  has  fired  thy  heart. 

I  vain  wouldst  thou  complain,  in  vain  pretend 

0  adc  a  pity  which  she  must  not  lend. 

ie*i  too  much  thy  superior  to  comply, 

nd  too,  too  fair  to  let  thy  passion  die. 

anguish  in  .secret,  and  with  dumb  surprise 

rime  the  resistless  glances  of  her  eyes. 

t  awful  distance  entertain  thy  grief, 

e  ttin  in  pain,  but  never  ask  rdief. 

e^er  tempt  her  scorn  of  thy  consuming  state, 

e  any  way  undone,  but  fly  her  hate. 

bou  must  submit  to  see  thy  charmer  bless 

nae  happier  youth  that  shall  admire  her  less ; 

Hio  in  that  lovely  form,  that  heavenly  mind, 

udl  miss  ten  thousand  beauties  thou  couldst  find ;  ^ 

lie  with  low  fancy  shall  approach  her  charms, 

l[liile  half  enjoy'd  she  sinks  into  his  arms. 

le  knows  not,  must  not  know,  thy  nobler  fire, 

liom  she,  and  whom  the  Muses,  do  inspire ; 

!4.  XII.  8 
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Her  image  only  ahall  thy  breast  emplaj. 
And  fill  thy  captive  fouTwith  shades  tijpji 
Direct  tliy  dreams  by  night,  thy  thougfaU  by  d^t 
And  nerer,  never  firom  thy  bosom  stray*. 


No.  592.    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10, 1714 


^'Shidium  time  dimte  vemS, 

H(MU  Ama  TOB.  461. 

Art  without  a  vdn. 


I  LOOK  upon  the  playhouse  as  a  world  withm  ilriC 
They  have  lately  fdrnished  the  middle  regioii  of  it 
with  a  new  set  of  meteors,  in  order  to  give  the  nft- 
lime  to  many  modem  tragedies.  I  was  there  last  wis- 
ter  at  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  new  thunder  t,  iduA 
is  much  more  deep  and  sonorous  than  any  IdtiMi 
made  use  of.  They  have  a  Salmoneos  bdund  titf 
scenes  who  plays  it  off  with  great  sucoeas.  TVff 
lightnings  are  made  to  flash  more  briskly  than  hoe* 
tofore ;  their  donds  are  also  better  fnrbelowed,  tti 
more  voluminous ;  not  to  menticm  a  yiolent  Umb 
locked  up  in  a  great  chest,  that  is  designed  ftr  titf 
Tempest.  They  are  also  provided  with  aboYe  a  dflffi 
showers  of  snow,  which,  as  I  am  infimned,  ne  Ae 
plays  of  many  unsuoces^Ful  poets  artifldally  eatwi 
shredded  for  that  use.    Mr.  Kymer^s  Edgar  n  toftl 


*  The  author  of  these  veres  was  Gilbert,  the  second  hrolkrflf 
Bustace  Budgdl,  Esq. 

t  Apparently  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Dennis's  new  and  hafn^ 
method  of  making  thunder ;  at  whom  several  oUiqat  atrabet  ■  v* 
psper  seem  to  have  been  aimed. 
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;  snow  at  the  next  acting  of  King  Lear^  in  order  to 
i^ten>  or  rather  to  alleviate,  the  distress  of  that 
irartunate  prince ;  and  to  serve  by  way  of  decora- 
om  to  a  piece  which  that  great  critic  has  written 
pinst. 

I  do  not  indeed  wonder  that  the  actors  should  be 
ich  professed  enemies  to  those  among  our  nation 
lio  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  critics, 
aoe  it  is  a  rule  among  these  gentleman  to  fall  upon 

ejy  not  because  it  is  ill  written,  but  because  it 
u  Several  of  them  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
liatever  dramatic  performance  has  a  long  run,  must 
necessity,  be  good  for  nothing ;  as  though  the  first 
«oept  in  poetry  were  '  not  to  please.'  Whether 
is  rule  holds  good  or  not,  I  shall  leave  to  the  deter« 
illation  of  those  who  are  better  judges  than  myself; 
it  does,  I  am  sure  it  tends  very  much  to  the  ho* 
or  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  established  it; 
W  of  their  pieces  having  been  disgraced  by  a  run 
'  three  days,  and  most  of  them  being  so  exquisitely 
ntten,  tfa^  the  town  would  never  give  them  more 
laa  one  night's  hearing. 

I  have  a  great  esteem  for  a  true  critic,  such  as 
jistode  and  Longinus  among  the  Greeks :  Horace 
id  Qnintilian  among  the  Romans;  Boileau  and 
teier  among  the  French.  But  it  is  our  misfortune 
mX  some,  who  set  up  for  professed  critics  among  us, 
!•  ao  stupid,  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  put  ten 
«rd8  together  with  elegance  or  common  propriety ; 
■d  withal  so  illiterate,  that  they  have  no  taste  of 
M  learned  languages,  and,  therefore,  criticise  upon 
Id  authors  only  at  second-hand.  They  judge  of  them 
J  what  others  have  written,  and  not  by  any  notions 
ley  have  of  the  authors  themselves.  The  words 
mty,  action,  sentiment,  and  diction,  pronounced 
4th  an  air  of  authority,  give  them  a  figure  among 
jdeamed  readers,  who  are  apt  to  believe  they  are 

s2 
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very  deep  because  they  are  unintelligible.    The  an- 
cient critics  are  full  of  the  praises  of  thdr  oootem* 
poraries ;  they  discover  beauti^  which  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  vulgar^  and  very  often  find  oatm^ 
sons  for  palliating  and  excusing  such  little  sMpi  and 
oversights  as  were  committed  in  the  writings  odFeBd- 
nent  authors.     On  the  contrary^  most  of  the  ont* 
terers  in  criticism,  who  appear  among  us,  make  it 
their  business  to  vilify  and  depreciate  every  new  no* 
duction  that  gains  applaiise^  to  descry  imaginaiy  W 
mishes,  and  to  prove,  by  far-fetched  arguments,  tint 
what  passes  for  beauties  in  any  celebrated  pieoe  are 
faults  and  errors.     In  short,  the  writings  of  theie 
critics,  compared  with  those  of  the  ancients,  are  like 
the  works  of  the  sophists  compared  with  those  of  Ik 
old  philosophers. 

"  Envy  and  cavil  are  the  natural  fruits  of  laiiiMi 
and  ignorance ;  which  was  probably  the  reason,  tint 
in  the  heathen  mythology,  Momus  is  said  to  be  the 
son  of  Nox  and  Somnus,  of  darkness  and  sleep.  Idk 
men,  who  have  not  been  at  the  pains  to  accomplidi 
or  distinguish  themselves,  are  very  apt  to  detract  nan 
others ;  as  ignorant  men  are  very  subject  to  deoj 
those  beauties  in  a  celebrated  work  which  th^  hare 
not  eyes  to  discover.  Many  of  our  sons  of  Momoiy 
who  dignify  themselves  by  the  name  of  critics,  aie 
the  genuine  descendants  of  those  two  illustrioos  an- 
cestors. They  are  often  led  into  those  nmneroos 
absurdities  in  which  they  daily  instruct  the  people 
by  not  considering  that,  first,  there  is  sometimes  s 
greater  judgement  shown  in  deviating  from  the  miei 
of  art  than  in  adhering  to  them;  and,  secondly,  tbt 
there  is  more  beauty  in  the  works  of  a  great  genin^ 
who  is  ignorant  of  all  the  rules  of  art,  than  in  tbe 
works  of  a  little  genius,  who  not  only  knows,  bo^ 
scnipulously  observes  them. 

First,  We  may  often  take  notice  of  men  who  u* 
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perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  rules  of  good  ivri- 
tiiigy  and  notwithstanding  choose  to  depart  from  them 
on  extraordinary  occasions.  I  could  give  instances  out 
of  all  the  tragic  writers  of  antiquity  who  have  shown 
their  judgement  in  this  particular ;  and  purposely 
leeeded  from  an  established  rule  of  the  drama^  when 
jl  lias  made  way  for  a  much  higher  beauty  thkn  the 
observation  of  such  a  rule  would  have  been.  Those 
tAo  have  surveyed  the  noblest  pieces  of  architecture 
and  statuary^  both  ancient  and  modem,  know  very 
well  that  there  are  frequent  deviations  from  art  in 
tlie  works  of  the  greatest  masters,  which  have  pro- 
dnoed  a  much  nobler  efcct  than  a  more  accurate  and 
exact  way  of  proceeding  could  have  done.  This  often 
arises  from  what  the  Italians  call  the  gusto  grande  in 
these  arts,  which  is  what  we  call  the  sublime  in  wri« 

tu«- 

In  the  next  place,  our  critics  do  not  seem  sensi- 
ble that  there  is  more  beauty  in  the  works  of  a  great 
genius^  who  is  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  art,  than  in 
timse  of  a  little  genius,  who  knows  and  observes  them. 
It  is  <^  these  men  of  genius  that  Terence  speaks,  in 
0|iposition  to  the  little  artificial  cavillers  of  his  time: 

Quarwn  temulari  exoptat  ne^igentiam 
FotiiU,  gudm  istorwn  obscurant  dUig^TiHam, 

P&OL.  AND.  SO. 

Wliose  negligence  he  would  rather  imitate  than  these  men's  ob- 
aeure  dIOlgence. 

A  critic  may  have  the  same  consolation  in  the  ill 
anCTfiw  of  his  play  as  Dr.  South  tells  us  a  physician 
bas  at  the  death  of  a  patient,  that  he  was  IdUed  se-^ 
cmtdum  artem.  Our  inimitable  Shakspeare  is  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  whole  tribe  of  these  rigid  cri- 
&68.     ^^0  would  not  rather  read  one  of  his  plays, 
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where  there  is  not  a  single  rule  of  the  stage  observed, 
than  any  production  of  a  n;iodem  critic^  where  there 
is  not  one  of  them  violated !  Shakspeare  was  indeed 
bom  with  all  the  seeds  of  poetry^  and  may  be  eon- 
pared  to  the  stone  in  Pjrrrhus's  ring,  which,  as  Fliiiy 
tells  us,  had  the  figure  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Mmei 
in  the  veins  of  it,  produced  by  the  spontaneous  hand 
of  nature,  without  any  help  mm  art. 


No.  593.  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13, 1714. 


Quale  per  incertam  htnam,  tub  luce  maUgtMt 
Est  iter  in  St/his,  ^^ 

VIR6.  .ox.  tl270. 

Thus  wander  travellers  in  woods  by  night. 

By  the  moon's  doubtful  and  malignant  light.         ]>E7n0. 

My  dreaming  correspondent,  Mr.  Shadow,  has  sent 
me  a  second  letter,  with  several  curious  observations 
on  dreams  in  general,  and  the  method  to  render  sleep 
improving :  an  extract  of  his  letter  will  not,  I  pre- 
sume, be  disagreeable  to  my  readers. 

''  Since  we  have  so  little  time  to  spare,  that  none 
of  it  may  be  lost,  1  see  no  reason  why  we  ^ould  De- 
lect to  examine  those  imaginary  .scenes  we  are  pre- 
sented with  in  sleep,  only  because  they  have  ten 
rcalitv  in  them  than  our  waking  meditations.  A 
traveller  would  bring  his  judgement  in  question,  who 
should  despise  the  directions  of  his  map  for  waat  rf 
real  roads  m  it,  because  here  stands  a  dot  instead  «f 
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a  -town>  or  a  cypher  instead  of  a  city ;  and  it  must 
be  a  long  day's  journey  to  travel  through  two  or  three 
indtes.  Fancy  in  dreams  gives  us  much  such  an- 
other landscape  of  life  as  that  does  of  countries :  and 
though  its  appearances  may  seem  strangely  jumbled 
togeUier^  we  may  often  observe  such  traces  and  foot- 
steps  of  noble  thoughts^  as^  if  carefully  pursued^  might 
lead  us  into  a  proper  path  of  action.  There  is  so 
much  rapture  and  ecstasy  in  our  fsuicied  bliss^  and 
somethii^  so  dismal  and  shocking  in  our  fancied  mi-i 
sery^  that^  though  the  inactivity  of  the  body  has  given 
occasion  for  csdling  sleep  the  image  of  deaths  the 
briskness  of  the  fancy  am)rds  us  a  strong  intimation 
of  something  within  us  that  can  never  die. 

*'  I  have  wondered  that  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
came  into  the  world  sufficiently  dreamed  of  by  his 
parents,  and  had  himself  a  tolerable  knack  at  dream- 
u^^  should  often  say  that  sleep  was  one  thing  which 
made  him  sensible  he  was  mortal.  I,  who  have  not 
such  fields  of  action  in  the  day-time  to  divert  my  at- 
tention from  this  matter,  plainly  perceive  that  in 
those  operations  of  the  mind,  while  the  body  is  at 
rest^  there  is  a  certain  vastness  of  conception  very 
suitable  to  the  capacity,  and  demonstrative  of  tlie  force 
of  that  divine  part  in  our  composition  which  will  last 
for  ever.  Neither  do  I  much  doubt  but,  had  we  a 
true  account  of  the  wonders  the  hero  last  mentioned 
peformed  in  his  sleep,  his  conquering  this  little  globe 
would  hardly  be  worth  mentioning.  I  may  affirm, 
without  vanity,  that  when  I  compare  several  actions 
in  Qnintus  Curtius  with  some  others  in  my  own  noc- 
tuary,  I  appear  the  greater  hero  of  the  two." 

I  shall  dose  this  subject  with  observing,  that  while 
we  are  awake  we  are  at  liberty  to  fix  our  thoughts  on 
what  we  please,  but  in  sleep  wc  have  not  the  com« 
mand  of  them.    The  ideas  which  strike  the  fistncy 
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first  letter;  but  adds^  that  as  the  gentleman  who 
ite  it  dreams  very  sensibly  he  shall  be  glad  to 
et  him  some  night  or  other  under  the  great  elm- 
B,  by  which  Virgil  has  given  us  a  fine  metaphor- 
i  image  of  sleep^  in  order  to  turn  over  a  few  of  the 
wes  together^  and  oblige  the  public  with  an  account 
the  dreams  that  lie  under  them. 
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—  AbserUem  qui  rod&t  aimcumi 
Qnd  non  defendit,  alio  culpante ;  sohUos 
Old  cafOat  risus  hommumt  famamq%ie  dicads; 
thhgere  qui  non  visa  potest ;  commissa  tacere 
Qui  nequit;  hie  niger  est :  hunc  tu,  Romane,  caveUt, 

HOE.  SAT.  i.  481« 

He  that  shall  rail  agunst  his  absent  friend^ 
Or  hears  them  scandalized,  and  not  defends ; 
Sports  with  their  &me,  and  speaks  whate*er  he  can. 
And  only  to  be  thought  a  witty  man ; 
Tells  tales,  and  brings  his  friends  in  disesteem  ; 
That  man*s  a  knave  ;<— 4)e  sure  beware  of  him. 

CKKECH. 

SRE  all  the  vexations  of  life  put  together,  we  should 
id  that  a  great  part  of  them  proceed  from  those  ca- 
Duues  and  reproaches  which  we  spread  abroad  con- 
ming  one  another. 

There  is  scarce  a  man  living  who  is  not,  in  some 
gree,  guilty  of  this  offence ;  thoush  at  the  same 
>e,  however  we  treat  one  another,  it  must  be  caw« 
Be4r  that  we  all  consent  in  speaking  iW  oi  Vk(&  ^v 
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he  first  place^  a  man  who  takes  delight  in  hear«- 
le  faults  of  others^  shows  sufficiently  that  he 
true  relish  of  scandal,  and  consequently  the 
f  this  vice^  within  him.  If  his  mind  is  gratis 
!th  hearing  the  reproaches  which  are  cast  on 
he  will  find  the  same  pleasure  in  relating 
and  be  the  more  apt  to  do  it,  as  he  will  natu- 
nagine  every  one  he  converses  with  is  delight- 
he  same  manner  with  himself.  A  man  should 
tmr  therefore  to  wear  out  of  his  mind  this  cri- 
curiosit^,  which  is  perpetually  heightened  and 
9d  by  listening  to  such  stories  as  tend  to  the 
utation  of  others. 

he  second  place,  a  man  should  consult  his  own 
whether  he  be  not  apt  to  believe  sack  little 
oing  accounts,  and  more  inclined  to  be  credu- 
L  the  uncharitable  than  on  the  good-natured 

h  a  credulity  is  very  vicious  in  itself,  and  ge- 
r  arises  from  a  man's  consciousness  of  his  own 
corruptions.  It  is  a  pretty  saying  of  Thales, 
hood  IS  just  as  far  distant  from  truth  as  the 
re  from  the  eyes*.'  By  which  he  would  inti- 
ihat  a  wise  man  should  not  easily  give  credit 
reports  of  actions  which  he  has  not  seen.  I 
under  this  head,  mention  two  or  three  remark- 
des  to  be  observed  by  the  members  of  the  cele- 

Abbey  de  la  Trappe,  as  they  are  published  in 
5  French  bookt. 
i  &thers  are  there  ordered  never  to  give  an 

any  accounts  of  base  or  criminal  actions :  to 


*had  Serm.  61. 

^ien,  Description  de  TAbbaye  de  laTrappe,  Paris,  1671 ; 

1  ia  1682.    It  is  a  letter  of  M.  Felibien  to  the  duchess  of 

rt. 
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turn  off  all  such  discourse  if  possible :  bnt>  in  case 
they  hear  any  thing  of  this  nature  so  well  attested 
that  they  cannot  disbelieve  it^  they  are  then  to  sap- 
pose  that  the  criminal  action  may  have  nroceeded 
from  a  good  intention  in  him  who  is  guuty  of  it 
This  is^  perhaps^  carrying  charity  to  an  extrava- 
gance ;  but  it  is  certainly  much  more  laudable  than 
to  suppose^  as  the  ill-natured  part  of  the  world  doe8» 
that  mdifferent  and  even  good  actions  proceed  from 
bad  principles  and  wrong  intentions. 

In  the  third  place>  a  nian  should  examine  his 
hearty  whether  he  does  not  find  in  it  a  secret  indi- 
nation  to  propagate  such  reports  as  tend  to  the  di»- 
reputation  of  another. 

when  the  disease  of  the  mind^  which  I  bate 
hitherto  been  speaking  of>  arises  to  this  degree  d 
malignity^  it  discovers  itself  in  its  worst  symptOBy 
and  is  in  danger  of  becoming  incurable.  I  need  net 
therefore  insist  upon  the  gu&t  in  this  last  particokr^ 
which  every  one  cannot  but  disapprove^  who  is  not. 
void  of  humanity^  or  even  common  discretion.  I 
shall  only  add^  that  whatever  pleasure  any  man  may 
take  in  spreading  whispers  of  this  nature,  he  will  ind 
an  infinitely  greater  satisfiEiction  in  conquering  the 
temptation  he  is  under,  by  letting  the  secret  die 
within  his  own  breast. 
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u  695.    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17,  1714. 


—  Non  tU])lacidis  coeant  immiiiay  non  ut 
SerpenUs  avibus  geminentur,  tigribtis  agni. 

HOR.  ARS  POET.  IS. 

Nature,  and  the  common  laws  of  sense* 
Forbid  to  reconcile  antipathies ; 
Or  make  a  snake  engender  with  a  dove, 
And  hungry  tigers  court  the  tender  lambs. 

ROSCOMMOK. 

ordinary  authors  would  condescend  to  write  as 
Y  think,  they  would  at  least  be  allowed  the  praise 
ydng  intelligible.  But  they  really  take  pains  to 
idiculous;  and,  by  the  studied  ornaments  of  style, . 
fectly  disguise  the  little  sense  they  aim  at.  There 
,  grievance  of  this  sort  in  the  commonwealth  of 
ers,  which  I  have  for  some  time  resolved  to  rc- 
B8,  and  accordingly  I  have  set  this  day  apart  for 
Lice.  What  I  mean  is  the  mixture  of  inconsistent 
taphors,  which  is  a  fault  but  too  often  found  in 
ned  writers,  but  in  all  the  unlearned  without  ex- 
tion. 

n  order  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light  to  every 
ier,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  observe,  that  a  me- 
hor  is  a  simile  in  one  word,  which  serves  to  con^ 
the  thoughts  of  the  mind  under  resemblances  and 
tges  which  affect  the  senses.  There  is  not  any 
og  in  the  world,  which  may  not  be  compared  to 
eral  things,  if  considered  in  several  distinct  lights ; 
in  other  words,  the  same  thing  may  be  expressed 
different  metaphors.  But  the  mischief  is,  that  an 
Jdlful  author  shall  run  these  metaphors  so  ab- 
dly  into  one  another,  that  there  shall  be  no  simile, 

:0L.  XII.  T 
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no  agreeable  picture^  no  apt  resemblance^  but  con- 
fusion^ obscurity,  and  noise.  Thus  I  have  known  a 
hero  compared  to  a  thunderbolt^  a  lion,  and  the  sea; 
all  and  each  of  them  proper  metaphors  for  impetu- 
osity, courage,  or  force.  But  by  bad  management 
it  hath  so  happened,  that  the  thimderbolt  hsXh.  OTer- 
flowed  its  banks,  the  lion  hath  been  darted  throng 
the  skies,  and  the  billows  have  rolled  out  of  the  & 
byan  desert. 

The  absurdity  in  this  instance  is  obvious.  And 
yet  every  time  that  clashing  metaphors  are  pnt  to* 
gether  this  fault  is  committed  more  or  less.  It  hath 
already  been  said,  that  metaphors  are  images  of 
things  which  affect  the  senses.  An  image,  there- 
fore, taken  ^m  what  acts  upon  the  sight,  cannot, 
without  violence,  be  applied  to  the  heannjg;  and  ao 
of  the  rest.  It  is  no  less  an  impropriety  to  mike 
any  being  in  nature  or  art  to  do  tnings  in  its  meta- 

?horical  state,  which  it  could  not  do  in  its  original 
shall  illustrate  what  I  have  said  by  an  instance 
which  I  have  read  more  than  once  in  controversial 
writers.  '  The  heavy  lashes,'  saith  a  celebrated  au- 
thor '  that  have  dropped  from  your  pen,'  &c.  I  aup- 
pose  this  gentleman,  having  frequently  heard  d 
gall  dropping  from  a  pen,  and  hieing  lashed  in  a 
satire,  he  was  resolved  to  have  them  both  at  any  lat^ 
and  so  uttered  this  complete  piece  of  nonsense.  It 
will  most  effectually  discover  the  absurdity  of  these 
monstrous  unions,  if  he  will  suppose  these  metaphon 
or  images  actually  painted.  Imagine  then  a  naad 
holding  a  pen,  and  several  laches  of  whipcord  &Oiof 
from  it,  and  you  have  the  true  representation  of  dua 
sort  of  eloquence.  I  believe,  by  this  very  rvlk,  ft 
reader  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  union  of  all  meta* 
phors  whatsoever,  and  determine  which  arc  homo- 
geneous, and  which  are  heterogeneous ;  or  to  qwak 
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more  plainly^  which  are  consistent  and  which  incon- 
nstent. 

There  is  yet  one  evil  more  which  I  must  take 
notice  a£,  and  that  is  the  running  of  metaphors  into 
tedious  allegories;  which^  though  an  error  on  the 
better  hand^  causes  confusion  as  much  as  the  other. 
This  becomes  abominable,  when  the  lustre  of  one 
word  leads  a  writer  out  of  his  road^  and  makes  him 
wander  from  his  subject  for  a  page  together.  I  re- 
member a  young  fellow  of  this  tum^  who^  having  said 
by  chance  that  his  mistress  had  a  world  of  charms^ 
thereupon  took  occasion  to  consider  her  as  one  pos« 
sened  s)£  frigid  and  torrid  zones^  and  pursued  her 
firam  the  one  pole  to  the  other. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  letter  written 
in  that  enormous  style^  which  I  hope  my  reader 
hatb  by  this  time  set  his  heart  against.  The  epistle 
hath  heretofore  received  great  applause;  but  after 
what  hath  been  said^  let  any  man  commend  it  if  he 
dare. 

"  SIR, 

''  After  the  many  heavy  lashes  that  have  fallen 
from  your  pen^  you  may  justly  expect  in  return  all 
the  load  that  my  ink  can  lay  upon  your  shoulders. 
You  have  quartered  all  the  foul  langu^  upon  me 
that  could  be  raked  out  of  the  air  of  Billingsgate^ 
without  knowing  who  I  &m,  or  whether  I  deserved 
to  be  cupped  and  scarified  at  this  rate.  I  tell  you 
once  for  all^  turn  your  eyes  where  you  please^  you 
■hall  never  smell  me  out.  Do  you  thiidc  that  the 
panics^  which  you  sow  about  the  parish^  will  ever 
Doild  a  monument  to  your  glory  ?  r^o,  Sir^  you  may 
fight  these  battles  as  long  as  you  will,  but  when  you 
come  to  balance  the  account  you  will  find  that  you 
Jmve  been  fishing  in  troubled  waters^  and  that  an 
ignis  faluus  hath  bewildered  you^  and  that  indeed 

t2 
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you  have  built  upon  a  sandy  foundation^  andbroagkt 
your  hogs  to  a  fair  market. 

^^  I  am^  sis^ 

''  Yours,"  &c 
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MoUe  meum  levibus  cor  est  violabile  teUs 

OVID.  KP.  XT.  79. 

Cupid's  light  darts  my  tender  bosom  move. 

Ton. 

The  case  of  my  correspondent,  who  sends  me  die 
following  letter,  has  somewhat  in  it  so  very  whim- 
sical, that  I  know  not  how  to  entertain  my  readers 
better  than  by  laying  it  before  them. 

"  SIR, 

'*  I  AM  fully  convinced  that  there  is  not  upon  earth 
a  more  impertinent  creature  than  an  importumrte 
lover.  We  ar/e  daily  complaining  of  the  severit?  rf 
our  fate  to  people  who  are  wholly  unconcerned  in 
it ;  and  hourly  inproving  a  passion,  which  we  would 
persuade  the  world  is  the  torment  of  our  lives.  Not- 
"withstanding  this  reflection.  Sir,  I  cannot  foibeir 
acquainting  you  with  my  o^vn  case.  You  mo* 
know  then.  Sir,  that,  even  from  my  childhood,  the 
most  prevailing  inclination  I  could  perceive  in  my- 
self was  a  strong  desire  to  be  in  favour  ^with  the  £ur 
sex.  I  am  at  present  in  the  one-and-twentieth  jtu 
of  my  age ;  and  should  have  made  choice  of  a  she 
bedfellow  mau^  '^eax^  ^\wws,,\vad  not  my  father,  wbo 
has  a  prelty  ^wA  «sXa\.^-  q1  Vv*  wnw  \g?!CJK«^  and 
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passes  in  the  world  for  a  prudent  man^  been  pleased 
to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim^  that  nothing  spoils  a 
yoanff  fellow's  fortune  so  much  as  marrying  early  ; 
and  wat  no  man  ought  to  think  of  wedlock  till  six- 
and-twenty.  Knowing  his  sentiments  upon  this 
liead^  I  thought  it  in  vain  to  apply  myself  to  wo- 
men of  condition^  who  expect  settlements ;  so  that 
all  my  amours  have  hitherto  been  with  ladies  who 
had  no  fortunes :  but  I  know  not  how  to  give  you 
ao  good  an  idea  of  me^  as  by  laying  before  you  the  nis-i 
Uacj  of  my  life. 

''  I  can  very  well  remember^  that  at  my  school.* 
mistress's^  whenever  we  broke  up^  I  was  always  for 
joining  myself  with  the  miss  who  lay-in>  and  was 
oonstantly  one  of  the  first  to  make  a  V^^  ^  the 
play  of  Husband  and  Wife.  This  passion  for  being 
weU  with  the  females  still  increased  as  I  advanced 
ia  years.  At  the  dancing-school  I  contracted  so 
many  quarrels  by  struggling  with  my  fellow-scholars 
far  uie  partner  I  liked  best^  that  upon  a  ball-nighty 
before  our  mothers  made  their  appearance^  I  was 
usually  up  to  the  nose  in  blood.  My  iotlier,  like 
a  discreet  man^  soon  removed  me  from  this  stage 
nf  softness^  to  a  school  of  discipline^  where  I  leamt 
Latin  and  Greek.  I  underwent  several  severities  in 
thia  place>  till  it  was  thought  convenient  to  send  me 
to  the  university :  though^  to  confess  the  truths  I 
ahonld  not  have  arrived  so  early  at  that  seat  of 
learningy  but  from  the  discovery  of  an  intrigue  be-^ 
tween  me  and  my  master's  housekeeper :  upon  whom 
i  had  employed  my  rhetoric  so  effectu^uly^  tibat^ 
Ihoii^  she  was  a  very  elderly  lady^  I  had  almost 
hnmi^t  her  to  consent  to  marry  me.  Upon  my 
snival  at  Oxford^  I  found  logic  so  dry^  that>  instead 
«f  giving  attention  to  the  dead^  I  soon  fell  to  ad- 
dmdng  the  living.    My  first  amour  was  with  a 

t3 
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pretty  girl  whom  I  shall  call  Parthcnope :  her  mo- 
ther sold  ale  by  the  town- wall.  Being  often  caught 
there  by  the  proctor^  I  was  forced  at  last^  that  my 
mistress's  reputation  might  receive  no  blemish,  to 
confess  my  addresses  were  honourable.  Upon  thii 
I  was  immediately  sent  home ;  but  Parthen^  nen 
after  marrying  a  shoemaker^  I  was  again  surcred  to 
return.  My  next  affair  was  with  my  tailor's  dan^^tor, 
who  deserted  me  for  the  sake  of  a  young  haHxr. 
Upon  my  complaining  to  one  of  my  particular  hkak 
of  this  misfortune,  the  cruel  wag  made  a  mere  jest 
of  my  calamity,  and  asked  me  with  a  smile,  iiHbae 
the  needle  should  turn  but  to  the  pole*  ?  After  tbis 
I  was  deeply  in  love  with  a  milliner,  and  at  last  witii 
my  bed-maker ;  upon  which  I  was  sent  away,  or, 
in  the  university  phrase,  rusticated  for  ever. 

*'  Upon  my  coming  home,  I  settled  to  my  stufin 
so  hea^y,  and  contracted  so  great  a  reserrediMi 
by  being  kept  from  the  company  I  most  affected, 
that  my  feither  thought  he  might  venture  me  at  the 
Temple. 

"  Within  a  week  after  my  arrival  I  b^an  to 
shine  again,  and  became  enamoured  with  a  mightj 
pretty  creature,  who  had  every  thing  but  money  to 
recommend  her.  Having  frequent  opportunities  of 
uttering  all  the  soft  things  which  a  neart  formed 
for  love  could  inspire  me  with,  I  soon  gained  her 
consent  to  treat  of  marriage ;  but  unfortunately 
for  us  all,  in  the  absence  of  my  charmer  I  usually 
talked  the  same  language  t<)  her  eldest  sister,  wiio 
is  also  very  pretty.  Now  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, this  did  not  proceed  from  any  real  affectioo  I 
had  conceived  for  her ;  but,  being  a  perfect  stranger 
to  the  conversation  of  men,  and  strongly  addicted 

*  Th«  common  sign  of  a  barix;r*s  thop. 
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to  associate  with  the  women^  I  knew  no  other  lan- 
gnase  but  that  of  love.  I  should^  however^  be  very 
miidi  obliged  to  you  if  you  could  free  me  from  the 
perplexity  I  am  at  present  in.  I  have  sent  word  to 
my  old  gentleman  in  the  country^  that  I  am  despe- 
lately  in  love  with  the  younger  sister ;  and  her  £bi- 
iker,  who  knew  no  better^  poor  man^  acquainted 
Iiim  by  the  same  post^  that  I  had  for  some  time 
made  my  addresses  to  the  elder.  Upon  this  old 
Testy  sends  me  up  word>  that  he  has  heard  so  much 
of  my  exploits^  that  he  intends  immediately  to  order 
me  to  the  South-sea.  Sir^  I  have  occasionally  talked 
to  much  of  dyings  that  I  begin  to  think  there  is  not 
much  in  it ;  and  if  the  old  squire  persists  in  his 
de^,  I  do  hereby  give  him  notice  that  I  am  pro- 
viding  myself  with  proper  instruments  for  the  de- 
struction of  despainn^  lovers.  Let  him  therefore 
look  to  it^  and  consider  that  by  this  obstinacy  he 
may  himself  lose  the  son  of  his  strength^  the  world 
an  nopeful  lawyer^  my  mistress  a  passionate  lover^ 
and  you^  Mr.  Spectator^ 

''  Your  constant  admirer, 

''  JEREMY   LOVEMORE." 
«  WMe  Temple,  Sept,  18." 
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No.  597.    WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  22,  Uli 


^~Meru  dne  pondere  ludit. 
The  mind  uncumber'd  plays. 

Since  I  received  my  friend  Shadow's  letter^  wnsA 
of  my  correspondents  have  been  pleased  to  send  me 
an  account  how  they  have  been  employed  in  skq^ 
and  what  notable  adventures  they  have  beea  en- 
gaged in  during  that  moonshine  in  the  brain.  I 
^all  lay  before  my  readers  an  abridgement  of  sone 
few  of  their  extravagances^  in  hopes  that  they  wiD 
in  time  accustom  themselves  to  dream  a  little  nme 
to  the  purpose. 

One^  who  styles  himself  Gladio^  complains  heik 
vily  that  his  fair  one  charges  him  with  inconstancy, 
and  does  not  use  him  with  half  the  kindness  %diidi 
the  sincerity  of  his  passion  may  demand  ;  the  said 
Gladio  having  by  valour  and  stratagem  put  to  desA 
tyrants^  enchanters^  monsters^  knights^  &c.  without 
number^  and  exposed  himself  to  ^  manner  of  dan* 
gers  for  her  sake  and  safety.  He  desires  in  his 
postscript  to  know  whether^  trom.  a  constant  snooew 
in  them^  he  may  not  promise  himself  to  succeed  in 
her  esteem  at  last. 

Another,  who  is  very  prolix  in  his  narratifi^ 
writes  me  word,  that  having  sent  a  venture  beyond 
sea,  he  took  occasion  one  night  to  fancy  himself 
gone  along  with  it,  and  grown  on  a  sudden  the  rich- 
est man  in  all  the  Indies.  Having  been  there  aboat 
a  year  or  two,  a  gust  of  wind,  that  forced  open  his 
casement,  blew  him  over  to  his  native  country  agaifli 
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here  awaking  at  six  o'clock^  and  the  change  of  the 
r  not  agreeing  with  him>  he  turned  to  his  left  side 
.  order  to  a  second  voyage ;  but  ere  he  could  get 
I  shipboard  was  unfortunately  apprehended  for 
ealing  a  horse^  tried  and  condemned  for  the  feict^ 
id  in  a  fair  way  of  being  executed^  if  somebody 
epping  hastily  into  his  chamber  had  not  brought 
m  a  reprieve.  This  fellow  too  wants  Mr.  Sha- 
iw's  advice ;  who^  I  dare  say^  would  bid  him  be 
ntent  to  rise  after  his  first  nap^  and  learn  to  be 
itisfied  as  soon  as  nature  is. 
The  next  is  a  public-spirited  gentleman^  who  tells 
B,  that  on  the  second  of  September^  at  nighty  the 
hole  city  was  on  fire^  and  would  certainly  have 
sen  reduced  to  ashes  again  by  this  time>  if  ne  had 
il  flown  over  it  with  the  New  River  on  his  back^ 
td  happily  extinguished  the  fiames  before  they  had 
evailed  too  fetr.  He  would  be  informed  whether 
)  has  not  a  right  to  petition  the  lord  mayor  and  al-> 
armen  for  a  reward. 

A  letter^  dated  September  the  ninths  acquaints 
e^  that  the  writer,  being  resolved  to  try  his  for- 
ne,  had  fasted  all  that  day ;  and,  that  he  might 
t  sure  of  dreaming  upon  something  at  night,  pro- 
ired  a  handsome  slice  of  bride-cake,  which  he 
Boed  very  conveniently  under  his  pillow.  In  the 
oming  his  memory  happened  to  rail  him,  and  he 
uld  recollect  nothing  but  an  odd  fftncy  that  he 
id  eaten  his  cake :  which  being  found  upon  search 
duced  to  a  few  crumbs,  he  is  resolved  to  remem- 
ar  more  of  his  dreams  another  time,  believing  from 
is  that  there  may  possibly  be  somewhat  of  truth 
.  them. 

I  have  received  numerous  complaints  from  seve- 
1  delicious  dreamers,  desiring  me  to  invent  some 
ethod  of  silencing  those  noisy  slaves  whose  occa* 
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pations  lead  them  to  take  their  early  rounds  about 
the  city  in  a  mornings  doing  a  deal  of  mischief,  and 
working  strange  confusion  m  the  affairs  of  its  inW 
bitants.  Several  monarchs  have  done  me  the  ho- 
nour to  acquaint  me  how  often  they  have  bea 
shook  from  their  respective  thrones  by  the  latdint 
of  a  coach  or  the  rumbling  of  a  wheelbarrow.  Ani 
many  private  gentlemen,  I  find,  have  been  hawiii 
out  of  vast  estates  by  fellows  not  worth  thiee-penoe* 
A  fair  lady  was  just  on  the  point  of  being  manied 
to  a  young,  handsome,  rich,  ingenious,  nobkmaiif 
when  an  impertinent  tinker  passing  by  ioxbii  dK 
bans ;  and  a  hopeful  youth,  who  had  been  oeirif 
advanced  to  great  honour  and  preferment,  wn 
forced  by  a  neighbouring  cobbler  to  resign  all  fir 
an  old  song.  It  has  been  represented  to  me  tlHt 
those  inconsiderable  rascals  do  nothing  but  go  aboBt 
dissolving  of  marriages  and  spoiling  of  fortmie^ 
impoverishing  rich,  and  ruining  great  people,  inttf* 
rupting  beauties  in  the  midst  of  their  conqnertiy 
and  generals  in  the  course  of  their  victories.  A 
boisterous  peripatetic  hardly  goes  through  a  stmt 
without  waking  half  a  dozen  kings  and  princes^  to 
open  their  shops  or  clean  shoes,  frequently  tnni- 
forming  sceptres  into  paring-shovels,  and  mdt' 
mations  into  bills.  I  have  by  me  a  letter  sroni  t 
young  statesman,  who  in  five  or  six  hours  came  to 
be  emperor  of  Europe,  after  which  he  made  irar 
upon  the  Great  Turk,  routed  him  horse  and  foot, 
and  was  crowned  lord  of  the  universe  in  Constanti- 
nople :  the  conclusion  of  all  his  successes  is,  that 
on  the  l2th  instant,  about  seven  in  the  manda^ 
his  imperial  majesty  was  deposed  by  a  chinuMJ- 
sweeper. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  epistolary  testimonies 
of  gratitude  from  many  miserable  people^  who  owe 
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t0  t&is  damorous  tribe  frequent  deliverances  from 
Anat  misfortunes.  A  small-coal  man  *,  by  waking 
Sne  of  these  distressed  gentlemen^  saved  him  from 
Hb.  years'  imprisonment.  An  honest  watchman^ 
|j|J4|ifig  aloud  good-morrow  to  another^  freed  him 
£pOtti  the  malice  of  many  potent  enemies^  and 
iMyii^t  all  their  designs  against  him  to  nothing. 
Jk  oertain  valetudinarian  confesses  he  has  often 
boen  cored  of  a  sore  throat  by  the  hoarseness  of  a 
Urtatai,  and  relieved  from  a  fit  of  the  gout  by  the 
jNiriil  of  old  shoes.  A  noisy  puppy^  that  ph^ed 
ii  wcbct  gentleman  all  night  long  with  his  imperti- 
littM,  was  silenced  by  a  cinder- wench  with  a  word 

'  Listead^  therefore^  of  suppressing  this  order  of 
tfjortals,  I  would  propose  it  to  my  readers  to  make 
Ab  be&t  advantage  of  their  morning  salutations.  A 
Uma  Macedonian  prince^  for  fear  of  forgetting 
Uimelf  in  the  midst  of  his  good  fortune^  had  a 
}0Oth  to  wait  on  him  every  mornings  and  bid  him 
lemember  that  he  was  a  man.  A  citizen^  who  is 
waked  by  one  of  these  criers^  may  regard  him  as  a 
kind  of  remembrancer^  come  to  admonish  him  that 
it  is  time  to  return  to  the  circumstances  he  has  over- 
kioked  all  the  night  time>  to  leave  off  fancying  him- 
tdf  what  he  is  not^  and  prepare  to  act  suitably  to 
die  condition  he  is  really  placed  in. 

People  may  dream  on  as  long  as  they  please; 
but  I  shall  tsuke  no  notice  of  any  imaginary  adven- 
tures that  do  not  happen  while  the  sun  is  on  this 
side  the  horizon.  For  which  reason^  I  stifie  Fritilla's 
dream  at  church  last  Sunday^  who^  while  the  rest 
cf  the  audience  were  enjoying  the  benefit  of  an  ex-i 
cdlent  discourse^  was  losing  her  money  and  jewels 

•  Sir  John  Hawkins's  History  of  Music,  vol.  v,  p.  70.    The 
Bune  of  thii  famous  musical  man  was  Thomas  Britton, 
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to  a  gentleman  at  play>  till  after  a  strange  run  of 
ill  luck  she  was  reduced  to  pawn  three  lovely  pretty 
children  for  her  last  stake.  When  she  had  thrown 
them  away>  her  companion  went  off^  discovering 
himself  by  his  usual  tokens^  a  cloven  foot  and  a 
strong  smell  of  brimstone^  which  last  proved  only  a 
bottle  of  spirits^  which  a  good  old  lady  applied  to 
her  nose^  to  put  her  in  a  condition  of  hearing  the 
preacher's  thurd  head  concerning  time. 

If  a  man  has  no  mind  to  pass  abruptly  from  lus 
imagined  to  his  real  circumstances^  he  may  employ 
himself  a  while  in  that  new  kind  of  observatkm 
which  my  oneirocritical  correspondent  has  directed 
him  to  make  of  himself.  Pursuing  the  imaginatkn 
through  all  its  extravagances^  whether  in  sleep- 
ing or  wakine,  is  no  improper  method  of  oonrect- 
ing  and  bringing  it  to  act  in  subordinancy.  to  reason, 
1^  as  to  be  delighted  only  with  such  objects  as  wiQ 
affect  it  with  pleasure  when  it  is  never  so  cool  and 
sedate. 
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•  No.  598.    FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1 71 4. 


Jdmne  igUur  laudas,  quod  de  sapientibus  alter 
Jtidebati  quoties  a  limine  moverat  unum 
Prohdefatqtte  pedem .-  flebat  corUratius  alter  ? 

JUV,  SAT.  X.  28. 

Win  ye  not  now  the  pair  of  sages  praise. 
Who  the  same  end  pursued  by  several  ways? 
One  pitied,  one  coudemn*d,  the  woful  times ; 
One  laugh*d  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes. 

DETDSN. 

Mankind  may  be  divided  into  the  merry  and  the 
serious,  who  both  of  them  make  a  very  good  figure 
in  the  species,  so  long  as  they  keep  their  respective 
humours  &om  degenerating  into  the  neighbouring 
extreme ;  there  being  a  natural  tendency  in  the  one 
to  a  melancholy  moroseness,  and  in  the  other  to  a  fan- 
tastic levity. 

The  merry  part  of  the  world  are  very  amiable, 
while  they  mf^se  a  cheerfulness  through  conversa- 
tion at  proper  seasons  and  on  proper  occasions;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  grievance  to  society  when 
.  they  infect  every  discourse  with  insipid  mirth,  and 
turn  into  ridicule  such  subjects  as  are  not  suited  to 
it.  For  though  laughter  is  looked  upon  by  the  phi- 
,  loflophers  as  the  property  of  reason,  the  excess  of  it 
has  oeen  always  considered  as  the  mark  of  folly. 

On  the  other  side,  seriousness  has  its  beauty  whilst 
it  is  attended  with  cheerfulness  and  humamty,  and 
does  not  come  in  unseasonably  to  pall  the  good  hu- 
mour of  those  with  whom  we  converse. 

TOL.  XII.  u 
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These  two  sets  of  men  notwithstanding  that  eadi 
of  them  shine  in  their  respective  charact^rs^  ve  apt 
to  bear  a  natural  aversion  and  antipathy  to  one  an* 
other. 

What  is  more  usual  than  to  hear  men  of  senooi 
tempers  and  austere  morals  enlarging  upon  the  vani- 
ties and  follies  of  the  young  and  gay  part  of  the  spe- 
cies^ whilst  they  look  with  a  kind  of  horror  upon 
such  pomps  and  diversions  as  are  innocent  in  them- 
selves^ and  only  culpable  when  they  draw  the  mind 
too  much ! 

I  could  not  bu{  smile  upon  reading  a  passage  in 
the  account  which  Mr.  Baxter  gives  of  his  own  life» 
wherein  he  represents  it  as  a  great  blessing  that  in 
his  youth  he  very  narrowly  escaped  getting  a  jiaiot 
at  court. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed  that  levity  of  temper 
takes  a  man  off  his  guards  and  opens  a  pass  tohisaool 
for  any  temptation  that  assaults  it.  It  favours  all  the 
approaches  of  vice,  and  weakens  all  the  resistance  of 
virtue :  for  which  reason,  a  renowned  statesman  in 
queen  Elizabeth's  days,  after  having  retired  fimn 
court  and  public  busines  in  order  to  give  himself  np 
to  the  duties  of  religion,  when  any  of  his  old  friends 
used  to  visit  him,  had  still  this  word  of  advice  in  hia 
mouth,  ^  Be  serious.* 

An  eminent  Italian  author  of  this  cast  of  mind, 
speaking  of  the  great  advantage  of  a  serious  and  com- 
posed temper,  wishes  very  gravely,  that  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind  he  had  Trophonius's  cave  in  his  pos- 
session ;  which,  says  he,  would  contribute  more  to 
the  reformation  of  manners  than  all  the  workhonses 
and  bridewells  in  Europe. 

We  have  a  very  particular  description  of  this  cave 
in  Pausanias,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  made  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  oven,  and  had  many  particular  cir- 
cumstances, which  disposed  the  perscm  who  was  in 
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it  to  be  more  pensive  and  thoughtful  than  ordinary; 
iasomach^  that  no  man  was  ever  observed  to  laugh 
all  his  life  after^  virho  had  once  made  his  entry  into 
tkis  cave.  It  was  usual  in  those  times^  when  any 
oaae  carried  a  more  than  ordinary  gloominess  in  his 
features^  to  tell  him  that  he  looked  like  one  just  come 
cmt  of  Trophonius's  cave. 

On  the  other  hand^  writers  of  a  more  merry  com- 
plexion have  been  no  less  severe  on  the  opposite 
party ;  and  have  had  one  advantage  above  them^  that 
they  have  attacked  them  with  more  turns  of  wit  and 
humour. 

After  all;  if  a  man's  temper  were  at  his  own  dis- 
posal^ I  think  he  would  not/ choose  to  be  of  either  of 
tiiese  parties ;  since  the  most  perfect  character  is  that 
which  is  formed  out  of  both  of  them.  A  man  would 
neither  choose  to  be  a  hermit  nor  a  buffoon  :  human 
nature  is  not  so  miserable  as  that  we  should  be  always 
-  melancholy^  nor  so  happy  as  that  we  should  be  always 
merry.  In  a  word^  a  man  should  not  live  as  if  there 
was  no  God  in  the  worlds  nor^  at  the  same  time,  as  if 
'4here  were  no  men  in  it. 


u2 
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No.  599.  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27, 1714. 


—  Ubique 
Luchis,  ubique  pavor^^ 

viKG.  M¥,  ii  860. 

All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  fears. 

It  has  been  my  custom,  as  I  grow  old,  to  allow  my- 
self in  some  little  indulgences,  which  I  never  tookm 
my  youth.  Among  others  is  that  of  an  aftemooi'i 
nap^  which  I  fell  into  in  the  fifty  fifth  year  of  my  t0» 
and  have  continuedfor  the  three  last  years  past.  By  tail 
means  I  enjoy  a  double  morning,  and  rise  twice  a-dvf 
fresh  to  my  speculations.  It  happens  very  luddlj 
for  me^  that  some  of  my  dreams  have  proveainBtme- 
ti ve  to  my  countrymen,  so  that  I  may  be  said  to  sleeps 
as  well  as  to  wake,  for  the  good  of  the  public  I  ivaB 
yesterday  meditating  on  the  account  with  whidi  I 
nave  already  entertained  my  readers  concerning  the 
cave  of  Trophonius.  I  was  no  sooner  fiallen  intomj 
usual  slumber,  but  I  dreamed  that  this  cave  waspOt 
into  my  possession,  and  that  I  gave  public  notice  of 
its  virtue,  inviting  every  one  to  it  who  had  a  mind 
to  be  a  serious  man  for  the  remaining  part  of  bis 
life.  Great  multitudes  immediately  resorted  to  me. 
The  first  who  made  the  experiment  was  a  meny- 
andrew,  who  was  put  into  my  hands  by  a  neighbour- 
ing justice  of  peace,  in  order  to  reclaim  him  from  thit 
profligate  kind  of  life.  Poor  Pickle-herring  had  not 
taken  above  one  turn  in  it,  when  he  came  out  of  Uie 
cave,  like  a  \keirMX,  feom.  V\%  ^l,  with  a  pem'tental 
look  and  a  most  roaWl  Q»\5ai\fioasM»s.,   \\&sB5i.'s^ia 
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mng  laughing  fop^  and,  watching  for  his  return^ 
3d  him^  with  a  smile^  how  he  liked  the  place  ? 
replied,  *  Pr'ythee,  friend,  be  not  impertinent ;' 
stalked  by  me  as  grave  as  a  judge.  A  citizen 
1  desired  me  to  give  free  ingress  and  egress  to  his 
i,  who  was  dressed  in  the  gayest  coloured  ribands 
id  ever  seen.  She  went  in  with  a  flirt  of  her  fen 
a  smirking  countenance,  but  came  out  with  the 
irity  of  a  vestal;  and  throwing  from  her  several 
ale  gewgaws,  told  me  with  a  sigh,  that  she  re- 
ed to  go  into  deep  mourning,  and  to  wear  black 
the  rest  of  her  bfe.  As  I  had  many  coquettes 
>mmended  to  me  by  their  parents,  their  husbands, 
their  lovers,  I  let  them  in  all  at  once,  desiring 
n  to  divert  themselves  together  as  well  as  they 
Id.  Upon  their  emerging  again  into  day -light, 
would  have  fancied  my  cave  to  have  been  a  nun- 
f,  and  that  you  had  seen  a  solemn  procession  of 
^ous  marchmg  out  one  behind  another,  in  the 
t  profound  silence  and  the  most  exemplary  de- 
;y.  As  I  was  very  much  delighted  with  so  edi- 
\g  a  sight,  there  came  towards  me  a  great  company 
lales  and  females,  laughing,  singing,  and  dancing 
such  a  manner  that  1  could  hear  them  a  great 
le  before  I  saw  them.  Upon  my  asking  their 
ler  what  brought  them  thither  ;  they  told  me  all 
aice  that  they  were  French  protestants  lately  ar- 
d  in  Great  Britain,  and  that,  finding  themselves 
too  gay  a  humour  for  my  country,  they  applied 
mselves  to  me  in  order  to  compose  them  for  Bri- 
i  conversation.  1  told  them  that,  to  oblige  them, 
Odld  soon  spoil  their  mirth  ;  upon  which  I  admit- 
a  whole  shoal  of  them,  who,  after  having  taken  a 
irey  of  the  place,  came  out  in  very  good  order,  and 
h  looks  entirely  English.  1  afterwards  put  in  a 
tchman,  who  had  a  great  fancy  to  sec  the  kelder, 

u3 
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as  he  called  it ;  but  I  could  not  observe  that  it  had 
made  any  manner  of  alteration  in  him. 

A  comedian^  who  had  gained  great  reputation  in 
parts  of  humour^  told  me  that  he  had  a  mi^ty 
mind  to  act  Alexander  the  Greats  and  fancied  that 
he  should  succeed  very  well  in  it^  if  he  could  strike 
two  or  three  laughing  features  out  of  his  face.  He 
tried  the  experiment^  but  contracted  so  very  solid  t 
look  by  it^  that  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  fit  for  no  part 
hereafter  but  a  Timon  of  Athens^  or  a  mute  in  xlie 
Funeral. 

I  then  clapped  up  an  empty  fantastic  citizen,  in 
order  to  quafify  him  for  an  alderman.  He  was  sae- 
ceeded  by  a  young  rake  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who 
was  brought  to  me  by  his  grandmother ;  but,  to  her 

freat  sorrow  and  surprize,  he  came  out  a  qnaker. 
eeing  myself  surrounded  with  a  body  of  free-think- 
ers and  scoffers  at  religion,  who  were  making  them- 
selves merry  at  the  sober  looks  and  thoughtful 
brows  of  tnose  who  had  been  in  the  cave,  I  thinst 
them  all  in,  one  after  another,  and  locked  the  door 
upon  them.  Upon  my  opening  it^  they  all  lodud 
as  if  they  had  been  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  and 
were  marching  away  with  ropes  in  their  hands  to  t 
wood  that  was  in  sight  of  the  place.  I  fbund  they 
were  not  able  to  bear  themselves  in  their  first  serious 
thoughts ;  but,  knowing  these  would  quickly  hrii^ 
them  to  a  better  frame  of  mind,  I  gave  them  into 
the  custody  of  their  friends  till  that  happy  change 
was  wrougnt  in  them. 

The  last  that  was  brought  to  me  was  a  youv 
woman,  who  at  the  first  sight  of  my  short  face  fell 
into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter^  and  was  forced  to 
hold  her  sides  all  the  while  her  mother  was  speaking 
to  me.  Upon  this  I  interrupted  the  old  lady,  and 
taking  her  4aw^\itet  by  the  hand^  '  Madam,'  said 
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1,  '  be  pleased  to  retire  into  my  closet  while  your 
mother  teUs  me  your  case.*  I  then  put  her  into  the 
mouth  of  the  cave ;  when  the  mother,  after  having 
b^ged  pardon  for  the  girl's  rudeness,  told  me  that 
she  often  treated  her  father  and  the  gravest  of  her 
relations  in  the  same  manner ;  that  she  would  sit 
giggling  and  laughing  with  her  companions  from 
one  end  of  a  tragedy  to  the  other ;  nay,  that  she 
would  sometimes  burst  out  in  the  middle  of  a  sermon, 
and  set  the  whole  congregation  a  staring  at  her. 
The  mother  was  going  on,  when  the  young  lady 
came  out  of  the  cave  to  us  with  a  composed  counte- 
nance and  a  low  courtesy.  She  was  a  girl  of  such 
exuberant  mirth,  that  her  visit  to  Trophonius  only 
reduced  her  to  a  more  than  ordinary  decency  of  be- 
haviour, and  made  a  very  pretty  prude  of  her.  After 
having  performed  innumerable  cures,  I  looked  about 
me  with  great  satisfaction,  and  saw  all  my  patients 
walking  by  themselves  in  a  very  pensive  and  musing 
posture,  so  that  the  whole  place  seemed  covered 
with  philosophers.  I  was  at  length  resolved  to  go 
into  tne  cave  myself,  and  see  what  it  was  that  haid 
produced  such  wonderful  effects  upon  the  company; 
Dut  as  I  was  stooping  at  the  entrance,  the  door  he~ 
ing  something  low,  I  gave  such  a  nod  in  my  chair 
that  I  awaked.  After  having  recovered  ijnyself 
from  my  first  startle,  I  was  very  well  pleased  at  the 
accident  which  had  befallen  mc,  as  not  knowing  but 
a  little  stay  in  the  place  might  have  spoiled  my 
Spectators. 
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—  Solemque  suum^  sua  sidera  noruni, 

VIRG.  MH,  tL  64Ii 

Stars  of  their  own,  and  their  own  suns  they  know. 

DBTSDI. 

I  HAVE  always  taken  a  particular  pleasure  in  en- 
mining  the  opinions  which  men  of  different  religMoa^ 
different  ages,  and  different  countries,  have  enter- 
tained concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  state  of  happiness  which  they  promise  themadw 
in  another  worid.  For  whatever  prejudices  and  er- 
rors human  nature  lies  under,  we  find  that  dthff 
reason,  or  tradition  from  our  first  parents,  has  dis- 
covered to  all  people  something  in  these  great 
points  which  bears  analc^  to  truth,  and  to  tlie 
doctrines  opened  to  us  by  divine  revelation.  I  was 
lately  discoursing  on  this  subject  with  a  learned  per- 
son who  has  been  very  much  conversant  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  more  western  parts  of  Afinca*- 
Upon  his  conversing  with  several  in  that  coontry, 
he  tells  me  that  their  notion  of  heaven  or  of  a  fntme 
state  of  happiness  is  this,  that  every  thing  we  there 
wish  for  will  immediately  present  itself  to  us.  We 
find,  say  they,  our  souls  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  require  variety,  and  are  not  capable  of  being 
always  delighted  with  the  same  objects.     The  So- 

*  The  person  alluded  to  here  was  probably  Dean  Lancelot 
Addison,  *  dkuinis  per  Eurojmm  Africamque  peregrvuUiimiiiH 
rerum  perilid  ^ctabilis,*  This  amiable  clergyman,  the  fttfcff 
of  the  authoi  oi  VVv\&  ^^^.^t,  \)ublished  An  Account  of  West  Bsr- 
bary,  &c. 
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preme  Being,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  this 
taste  of  happiness  which  he  has  planted  in  the  soul 
of  man,  wiO  raise  up  from  time  to  time,  say  they, 
every  gratification  which  it  is  in  the  humour  to  be 
pleased  with.  If  we  wish  to  be  in  groves  or  bowers, 
among  running  streams,  or  fidls  of  water,  we  shall 
Immediately  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
scene  as  we  desire.  If  we  would  be  entertained 
with  music  and  the  melody  of  sounds,  the  concert 
risea  upon  our  wish,  and  the  whole  region  about 
Us  is  filled  with  harmony.  In  short,  every  desire  will 
be  followed  by  fruition ;  and  whatever  a  man's  in- 
dination  directs  him  to,  will  be  present  with  him. 
*Ner  is  it  material,  whether  the  Supreme  Power  cre- 
iitea  in  conformity  to  our  wishes,  or  whether  he  only 
produces  such  a  change  in  our  imagination  as  makes 
'SB  believe  ourselves  conversant  among  those  scenes 
whieh  delight  us.  Our  happiness  will  be  the  same, 
'Vi^ether  it  proceed  from  external  objects,  or  from 
the  impressions  of  the  Deity  upon  our  own  private 
-fiuicies;  This  is  the  account  which  I  have  received 
ftom  my  learned  friend.  Notwithstanding  this  sys- 
tem of  belief  be  in  general  very  chimerical  and 
visiotiary,  there  is  something  sublime  in  its  manner 
of  considering  the  influence  of  a  Divine  Being  on  a 
'koman  soul.  It  has  also,  like  most  other  opinions  of 
the  heathen  world  upon  these  important  points ;  it 
'has,  I  say,  its  foundation  in  truth,  as  it  supposes 
the  souls  of  good  men  after  this  life  to  be  in  a  state 
•f  perfect  happiness;  that  in  this  state  there  will  be 
no  Darren  hopes  nor  fruitless  wishes,  and  that  we 
shall  enjoy  every  thing  we  can  desire.  But  the  par- 
.  ticiilar  circumstance  which  I  am  most  pleased  with 
ik  this  scheme,  and  which  arises  from  a  just  refiec- 
ifam  upon  human  nature,  is  that  variety  of  pleasures 
which  it  supposes  the  souls  of  good  menwuLl^  i^q«!- 
'Sessed  of  in  another  world.     This  1  t^mk^Sk-^^ 


exqnuite  pleasure  and  Batiataction  from 
of  any  of  these  its  powers,  when  they 
with  ueir  proper  objects;  she  can  be  en 
by  the  satiBfaction  of  the  memory,  thi 
hearing,  or  any  other  mode  of  percept 
&culty  is  as  a  distinct  taste  in  the  nun 
objects  accommodated  to  its  proper  relii 
lotson  somewhere  says,  that  he  will  not 
determine  in  what  consists  the  bappi 
blessed,  because  God  Almighty  is  capab 
the  soul  happy  by  ten  thousand  different 
sides  those  several  avenues  to  pleasure  wi 
is  endowed  with  in  this  Ufe,  it  is  not  im 
cording  to  the  opinions  of  many  emii 
but  there  may  be  new  &culties  in  the  i 
men  made  perfect,  as  well  as  new  sen 
glorified  bodies.  This  we  are  sure  oi 
will  be  new  objects  offered  to  all  ihi 
which  arc  essential  to  us. 

We  arc  likewise  to  take  notice,  that 
Gular  iaculty  is  capable  of  being  employ 
great  variety  of  objects.     The  underetan 

Bmnlp.   iiiflv  hf>  bflnnv  in  thp  <Hint-<>ninlntn 
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and  shall  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  days  of  eter- 
nity. Every  other  faculty  may  be  considered  in  the 
same  extent. 

We  cannot  question  but  that  the  happiness  of  a 
aool  will  be  adequate  to  its  nature ;  and  that  it  is 
not  endowed  with  any  Acuities  which  are  to  lie  use- 
less and  unemployed.  The  happiness  is  to  be  the 
Iiappiness  of  the  whole  man ;  and  we  may  easily 
oonceive  to  ourselves  the  happiness  of  the  soul  whilst 
any  one  of  its  Acuities  is  in  the  fruition  of  its  chief 
good.  The  happiness  may  be  of  a  more  exalted  na- 
ture in  proportion  as  the  faculty  employed  is  so: 
1mt>  as  the  whole  soul  acts  in  the  exertion  of  any  of 
its  particular  powers^  the  whole  soul  is  happy  in  the 
pleasure  which  arises  from  any  of  its  particular  acts. 
Vor,  notwithstanding,  as  has  been  before  hinted^  and 
aa  it  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  one  of  the  greatest 
modem  philosophers  *,  we  divide  the  soul  into  several 
powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no  such  division  in  the 
tool  itself^  since  it  is  the  whole  soul  that  remembers, 
aaderstands^  wills^  or  imagines.  Our  manner  of 
Considering  the  memory,  understandings  wiU^  ima- 
gaiations  and  the  like  faculties,  is  for  the  better  en- 
lUing  us  to  express  ourselves  in  such  abstracted 
1^  'Mdyects  of  speculation,  not  that  there  is  any  such 
firision  in  the  soul  itself. 
Seeing^  then^  that  the  soul  has  many  different  fa- 
j^  'unities ;  or,  in  other  words,  many  different  ways  of 
B^  Acting ;  that  it  can  be  intensely  pleased  or  made 
|L_«appy  by  all  these  different  faculties^  or  ways  of 
PJ^TOng;  that  it  may  be  endowed  with  several  latent 
^C^eolties^  which  it  is  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to 
ET^BlKrt ;  that  we  cannot  bebeve  the  soul  is  endowed 
J^^lrith  any  faculty  which  is  of  no  use  to  it ;  that, 

•  Locke. 
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whenever  any  one  of  these  fisunilties  is  transoendentlv 
pleased^  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  happiness;  wi, 
m  the  last  place^  considering  that  the  happiness  of 
another  world  is  to  be  the  happiness  of  the  Tvkle 
man ;  who  can  question  but  that  there  is  an  infinite 
variety  in  those  pleasures  we  are  speaking  of  ?  nd 
that  ijiis  fiillness  of  joy  will  be  made  up  of  all  thflK 
pleasures  which  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  capable  of 
receiving  ? 

We  shall  be  the  more  confirmed  in  this  doctnne, 
if  we  observe  the  nature  of  variety  with  r^aid  to 
the  mind  of  man.  The  soul  does  not  care  to  be 
always  in  the  same  bent.  The  fiumlties  relieve  eoe 
another  by  tums^  and  receive  an  additional  pleasure 
from  the  novelty  of  those  objects  about  which  thej 
are  conversant. 

Revelation  likewise  very  much  confirms  this  n^ 
tion^  under  the  different  views  which  it  gives  us  of 
our  future  happiness.      In   the  description  of  the 
throne  of  God^  it  represents  to  us  all  those  objects 
which  are  able  to  gratify  the  senses  and  imsgiitt- 
tion :  in  very  many  places  it  intimates  to  us  all  the 
happiness  which  the  understanding  can  possibly  re- 
ceive in  that  state^  where  all  things  shall  be  revealed 
to  us^  and  we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known: 
the  raptures  of  devotion,  of  divine  love,  the  pkasnie 
of  conversing  with  our  blessed  Saviour,  with  an  in- 
numerable host  of  angels,  and  with  the  spiiits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  are  likewise  revealed  to  os 
in  several  parts  of  the  holy  writings.     There  are  »1» 
mentioned  those  hierarchies  or  governments  in  "MA 
the  blessed  shall  be  ranged  one  above  another,  av 
in  which  we  may  be  sure  a  great  part  of  our  hapfH 
ness  will  likewise  consist :  for  it  will  not  be  then  tf 
in  this  world,  where  every  one  is  aiming  i^  JW**  /p 
and  super\OT\\.^  •,  \svA,  ^xi  the  contrary,  every  ^ 
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will  find  that  station  the  most  proper  for  him  in 
which  he  is  placed^  and  will  prohably  think  that  he 
eould  not  have  been  so  happy  in  any  other  station. 
These,  and  many  other  particulars^  are  marked  in 
divine  revelation^  as  the  several  ingredients  of  our 
liappiness  in  heaven^  which  all  imply  such  a  variety 
^  loys,  and  such  a  gratification,  of  the  soul  in  all  its 
diferent  faculties^  as  I  have  been  here  mentioning. 

Some  of  the  Kabbins  tell  us  that  the  cherubims 
are  a  set  of  angels  who  know  most^  and  the  sera- 
piums  a  set  of  angels  who  love  most.  Whether  this 
distinction  be  not  altogether  imaginary^  I  shall  not 
here  examine ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that^  amons 
the  spirits  of  good  men^  there  may  be  some  who  will 
be  more  pleased  with  the  employment  jof  one  facvltj 
than  of  another ;  and  this  perhaps  according  to  those 
Imiocent  and  virtuous  habits  or  inclinations  which 
lunre  here  taken  the  deepest  root. 

I  might  here  apply  this  consideration  to  the  spi- 
rits of  wicked  men^  with  relation  to  the  pain  which 
they  shall  suffer  in  every  one  of  their  faculties,  and 
the  respective  miseries  which  shall  be  appropriated 
to  each  faculty  in  particular.  But^  leaving  this  to 
the  reflection  of  my  readers^  I  shall  conclude  with 
observing  how  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  our  great 
Creator^  and  rejoice  in  the  being  which  he  has  be- 
stowed upon  us^  for  having  made  the  soul  suscep- 
tible of  pleasure  by  so  many  different  ways.  We 
tee  by  wnat  a  variety  of  passages  joy  and  gladness 
Biay  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man ;  how  wonder- 
folly  a  human  spirit  is  ^ramed^  to  imbibe  its  proper 
satisfactions^  ana  taste  the  goodness  of  its  Creator. 
We  may  therefore  look  into  ourselves  with  rapture 
and  amazement,  and  cannot  sufficiently  express  our 
gratitude  to  Him  who  has  encompassea  us  with  such 
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a  profusion  of  blessings^  and  opened  in  us  so  many 
capacities  of  enjoying  them. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  argument  that  God 
has  designed  us  for  a  state  of  future  happiness^  and 
for  that  heaven  which  he  has  revealed  to  us>  than 
that  he  has  thus  naturally  qualified  the  soul  for  it, 
and  made  it  a  being  capable  of  receiving  so  much 
bliss.  He  would  never  have  made  such  raculties  in 
vain^  and  have  endowed  us  with  powers  that  were 
not  to  be  exerted  on  such  objects  as  are  suited  to 
them.  It  is  very  manifest^  by  the  inward  frame  and 
constitution  of  our  minds,  tnat  he  has  adapted  them 
to  an  infinite  variety  of  pleasures  and  gratificatkoB 
which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  this  life.  We  shoaU 
therefore  at  all  times  take  care  that  we  do  not  dis- 
appoint this  His  gracious  purpose  and  intention  to- 
wards us,  and  make  those  faculties  which  he  fbnMd 
as  so  many  qualifications  for  happiness  and  rewudi^ 
to  be  the  instruments  of  pain  ana  punishment 
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'O  wiftt^rof  Itnpytros  ^ri^uKcts. 

AMTONIN.  lib.  ix. 

Man  is  naturally  a  beneficent  creature. 

Thb  following  essay  comes  from  a  hand  which  has 
entertained  my  readers  once  before. 

^'  Notwithstanding  a  narrow  contracted  tem- 
per be  that  which  obtains  most  in  the  world,  we 
•rnnst  not  therefore  conclude  this  to  be  the  genuine 
•characteristic  of  mankind ;  because  there  are  some 
who  delight  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  doing  good, 
and  receive  more  of  their  happiness  at  second-hand, 
or  by  rebound  from  others,  than  by  direct  and  im- 
mediate sensation.  Now,  though  these  heroic  souls 
are  but  few,  and  to  appearance  so  hx  advanced 
above  the  grovelling  multitude  as  if  they  were  of 
another  order  of  beings,  yet  in  reality  their  nature 
is  the  same ;  moved  by  the  same  springs,  and  en- 
dowed with  all  the  same  essential  qualities,  only 
cleared,  refined,  and  cultivated.  Water  is  the  same 
fluid  body  in  winter  and  in  summer — ^when  it  stands 
stiffened  in  ice,  as  when  it  flows  along  in  gentle 
streams,  gladdening  a  thousand  fields  in  its  progress. 
It  is  a  property  of  the  heart  of  man  to  be  mfiusive : 
its  kind  wishes  spread  abroad  over  the  fEice  of  the 
creation ;  and  if  there  be  those,  as  we  may  observe 
too  many  of  them,  who  are  all  wrapped  up  in  their 
own  dear  selves,  without  any  visible  concern  for 
their  species,  let  us  suppose  that  their  good-nature 
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is  frozen^  and,  by  the  prevailing  force  of  some  ooii^ 
trary  quality,  restrained  in  its  operations.  I  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  assign  some  of  the  principal 
checks  upon  this  generous  propension  of  toe  hmnan 
soul>  which  will  enable  us  to  judge  whether^  and  by 
what  method,  this  most  useful  principle  may  be  un- 
fettered, and  restored  to  its  native  freedom  of  exer- 
cise. 

"  The  first  and  leading  cause  is  an  unhappy  com- 
plexion of  body.   The  heathens^  ignorant  of  the  true 
source  of  moral  evil,  generally  charged  it  on  the  ob- 
liquity of  matter,  vmich,  being  eternal  and  inde- 
pendent, was  incapable  of  change  in  any  of  its  pffr* 
perties,  even  by  tne  Almighty  Mind^  who,  when  he 
came  to  fashion  it  into  a  world  of  beinss,  must  take 
it  as  he  found  it.  This  notion,  as  most  omen  of  thieii% 
is  a  composition  of  truth  and  error.     That  matter  ii 
eternal ;  that,  from  the  first  union  of  a  soul  to  it;^  it 
perverted  its  inclinations ;  and  that  the  ill  influfT"* 
it  hath  upon  the  mind  is  not  to  be  corrected  by  God 
himself,  are  all  very  great  errors,  occasioned  by  a  troth 
as  evident,  that  the  capacities  and  dispositions  of  the 
soul  depend,  to  a  great  degree,  on  the  bodily  temper. 
As  there  are  some  fools,  others  are  knaves  by  omutir 
tution;  and  particularly  it  may  be  said  of  many,  that 
they  are  bom  with  an  illiberal  cast  of  mind;  the  mat- 
ter that  composes  them  is  tenacious  as  birdlime ;  and 
a^  kind  of  cramp  draws  their  hands  and  their  hearts 
together,  that  they  never  care  to  open  them,  onkflB 
to  grasp  at  more.     It  is  a  melancholy  lot  this ;  but 
attended  with  one  advantage  above  theirs,  to  whan 
it  would  be  as  painful  to  forbear  good  offices  as  it  is 
to  these  men  to  perform  them ;  that  whereas  persons 
naturally  beneficent  often  mistake  instinct  for  virtue, 
by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  when  one 
rules  tliem  and  vjWi  \!tie.  ^:^k«t,  men  of  the  iqjpoaitc 
character  may  be  isMste  QfexXaasi  qS.  ^Cc^\fiL^jcn^^^^ 
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d<»ninates  in  every  action.     If  they  cannot  confer  a 
benefit  with  that  ease  and  frankness  which  are  neces- 
sary to  give  it  a  grace  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  in  re- 
•  qmtal,  the  real  merit  of  what  they  do  is  enlianced 
by  the  opposition  they  surmount  in  doing  it.     The 
strength  of  their  virtue  is  seen  in  rising  against  the 
weight  of  nature;  and  every  time  they  have  the  reso- 
lution to  discharge  their  duty^  they  make  a  sacrifice 
of  inclination  to  conscience,  which  is  always  too  grate- 
ful to  let  its  followers  go  without  suitable  marks  of 
its  approbation.     Perhaps  the  entire  cure  of  this  ill 
qnabty  is  no  more  possible  than  of  some  distempers 
that  descend  by  inheritance.    However,  a  great  deal 
may  be  done  by  a  course  of  beneficence  obstinately 
pereisted  in ;  this,  if  any  thing,  being  a  likely  way 
of  establishing  a  moral  nabit,  which  shall  be  some- 
what of  a  counterpoise  to  the  force  of  mechanism. 
Only  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  do  not  intermit, 
upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  the  custom  of  doing 
good,  in  regard,  if  there  be  the  least  cessaticm,  nature 
will  watch  the  opportunity  to  return,  and  in  a  short 
time  to  recover  the  ground  it  was  so  long  in  quitting : 
for  there  is  this  difference  between  mental  habits  and 
such  as  have  their  foundation  in  the  body:  that  these 
.  last  are  in  their  nature  more  forcible  and  violent ; 
and,  to  gain  upon  us,  need  only  not  to  be  opposed ; 
wbereas  the  former  must  be  continually  reuoforced 
with  fresh  supplies,  or  they  will  languish  and  die 
away.    And  tnis  suggests  tne  reason  whv  sood  ha- 
bits in  general  reqmre  longer  time  for  theur  settle- 
ment than  bad,  and  yet  are  sooner  displaced :  the 
reason  is,  that  vicious  habits,  as  drunkenness  for  in- 
stance, produce  a  change  in  the  bo^y,  which  the 
odiers  not  doing,  must  be  maintained  the  same  way 
they  are  acquired,  by  the  mere  dint  of  industry,  re- 
fldiution,  and  vigilance. 

x3 
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'*  Another  thing  which  suspends  the  operations  of 
benevolence,  is  the  love  of  the  world ;  proceeding 
from  a  f&lse  notion  men  have  taken  up  that  an  abun- 
dance of  the  world  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
happiness  of  life.  Worldly  things  are  of  such  a  qua- 
lity as  to  lessen  upon  dividing,  so  that  the  nunre  part- 
ners there  are,  the  less  must  fall  to  every  man's  pri- 
vate share.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  they  took 
upon  one  another  with  an  evil  eye,  each  imagining 
all  the  rest  to  be  embarked  in  an  interest  that  camut 
take  place  but  to  his  prejudice.  Hence  are  thoae 
eager  competitions  for  wealth  or  power ;  hence  one 
man's  success  becomes  another's  disappointment;  and 
like  pretenders  to  the  same  mistress,  tney  can  seidm 
have  common  charity  for  their  rivals.  Not  that  ther 
are  naturally  disposed  to  quarrel  and  fedl  out;  but  it 
is  natural  for  a  man  to  prefer  himself  to  all  olfaen^ 
and  to  secure  his  own  interest  first.  If  that  whidi 
men  esteem  their  happiness  were,  like  the  lidit,  die 
same  sufficient  and  unconfined  good,  whet£er  ten 
thousand  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it  or  but  one,  we  should 
see  men's  gooa-will  and  kind  endeavours  would  he  as 
universal. 

Homo  qvi  erranli  comiter  monstrat  viam 
Quasi  lumen  de  auo  lumine  accendaty  fadt^ 
NihilonUmis  ipri  luceat,  cttm  Uii  accenderit. 

To  direct  a  wanderer  in  the  right  way,  is  to  light  another  man's 
candle  by  one*s  own,  which  loses  none  of  its  light  by  what  theodier 
gains. 

"  But,  unluckily,  mankind  agree  in  making  duiee 
of  objects  which  inevitably  engage  them  in  perpetotl 
differences.  Learn,  therefore,  like  a  wise  man,  die 
true  estimate  of  things.  Desire  not  more  of  the  world 
than  is  necessary  to  accommodate  you  in  passing 
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through  it :  look  upcm  every  thing  beyond,  not  as 
useless  only,  but  burthensome.  Place  not  your  quiet 
in  things  which  you  cannot  have  without  putting 
others  beside  them,  and  thereby  making  them  your 
enemies ;  and  which,  when  attained,  will  give  you 
inai^  trouble  to  keep  than  satisfaction  in  the  enjoy- 
ment. Virtue  is  a  good  of  a  nobler  kind  ;  it  grows 
by  communication ;  and  so  little  resembles  earthly 
nches,  that  the  more  hands  it  is  lodged  in,  the  greater 
is  every  man's  particular  stock.  So,  by  propagating 
and  mingling  their  fires,  not  only  all  the  lights  of  a 
branch  together  cast  a  more  extensive  brightness,  but 
each  single  light  burns  with  a  stronger  flame.  And, 
lastly,  iSke  this  along  with  you,  that  if  wealth  be 
an  instrument  of  pleasure,  the  greatest  pleasure  it 
can  put  into  your  power  is  that  of  doing  good.  It 
18  worth  considering  that  the  organs  of  sense  act  with.- 
in  a  narrow  compass,  and  the  appetites  will  soon  say 
they  have  enougn.  Which  of  the  two  therefore  is 
the  happier  man — ^he  who,  confining  all  his  regard  to 
the  gratification  of  his  own  appetites,  is  capable  but 
of  short  fits  of  pleasure ;  or  the  man  who,  reckoning 
himself  a  sharer  in  the  satisfactions  of  others,  espe- 
cially those  which  come  to  them  by  his  means,  en- 
larges the  sphere  of  his  happiness  ? 

"  The  last  enemy  to  benevolence  I  shall  mention 
is  uneasiness  of  any  kind.  A  guilty  or  a  discontented 
mind,  a  mind  rufiied  by  ill-fortune,  disconcerted  by 
its  own  passions,  soured  by  neglect,  or  fretting  at 
disappointments,  hath  not  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
necessity  or  reasonableness  of  a  kindness  desired,  nor 
a  taste  for  those  pleasures  which  wait  on  beneficence, 
which  demand  a  calm  and  unpolluted  heart  to  relish 
them.  The  most  miserable  of  all  beings  is  the  most 
envious;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  communica- 
tive is  the  happiest.  And  if  you  are  in  search  of  the 
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seat  of  perfect  love  and  friendship^  you  will  not  find 
it  till  you  come  to  the  region  of  the  blessed^  where 
happiness^  like  a  refreshing  stream^  flows  from  heart 
to  heart  in  an  endless  circulation^  and  is  preserved 
sweet  and  untainted  by  the  motion.     It  is  old  ad- 
vice^  if  you  have  a  favour  to  request  of  any  one,  to 
observe  the  softest  times  of  address,  when  the  soul, 
in  a  flush  of  good-himiour,  takes  a  pleasure  to  shew 
itself  pleased.     Persons  conscious  of  their  own  in- 
tegrity, satisfied  with  themselves  and  their  condition, 
and  full  of  confidence  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  die 
hope  of  immortality,  survey  all  about  them  with  a 
flow  of  good- will:  as  trees,  which  like  their  soil,  thejr 
shoot  out  in  expressions  of  kindness,  and  bend  be- 
neath their  own  precious  load,  to  the  hand  of  the  ga- 
therer.    Now  it  the  mind  be  not  thus  easy,  it  is  an 
infallible  sign  that  it  is  not  in  its  natural  state :  place 
the  mind  in  its  right  posture,  it  will  immediatelf 
discover  its  innate  propension  to  beneficence." 
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—  Facit  hoc  illos  hyadnthos, 

JUT.  SAT.  vi.  IIO. 

This  makes  them  hyacinths. 

Thb  foQowing  letter  comes  from  a  gentleman,  who, 
I  find,  is  very  diligent  in  making  his  observations, 
^diidi  I  think  too  material  not  to  be  communicated 
to  the  public. 

''  SIR, 

'^  In  order  to  execute  the  office  of  love-casuist  to 
Great-Britain,  with  which  I  take  myself  to  be  in- 
vested by  your  paper  of  September  6,  I  shall  make 
some  some  further  observations  upon  the  two  sexes 
in  general,  beginning  with  that  which  always  ought 
to  nave  the  upper  hand.     After  having  observed, 
"with  much  curiosity,  the  accomplishments  which  are 
apt  to  captivate  female  hearts,  I  find  that  there  is  no 
person  so  irresistible  as  one  who  is  a  man  of  import- 
ance, provided  it  be  in  matters  of  no  consequence. 
One  who  makes  himself  talked  of,  though  it  be  for 
the  particular  cock  of  his  hat,  or  for  prating  aloud  in 
the  boxes  at  a  play,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  a 
&vourite.     I  have  known  a  young  fellow  make  his 
fortune  by  knocking  down  a  constable;  and  may 
venture  to  say,  though  it  may  seem  a  paradox,  that 
many  a  fair  one  has  died  by  a  duel  in  which  both  the 
combatants  have  survived. 
, "  About  three  winters  ago  I  took  notice  of  ^^owev^ 
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lady  at  the  theatre^  who  conceived  a  passicn  ftraa*- 
tonous  rake  that  headed  a  party  of  catcalls;  andaa 
credibly  informed  that  the  emperor  of  the  Molnfa 
marriea  a  rich  widow  within  three  weeks  aflierliBfiig 
rendered  himself  formidable  in  the  cities  of 
and  Westminster.     Scouring  and  breaking  of 
dows  have  done  frequent  execution  upoa  ^ 
But  there  is  no  set  of  these  male  charmers 
their  way  more  successfidly  than  thoee  who  kne 
gained  themselves  a  name  for  intrigae,  and  kne 
ruined  the  greatest  number  of  rcputatiofis.    Tkoe 
is  a  strange  curiosity  in  the  female  world  to  be  ao- 
quainted  with  the  dear  man  who  has  been  loved  hf 
Shears,  and  to  know  what  it  is  that  makes  him  • 
agreeable.     His  reputation  does  more  than  half  Us 
business.     Every  one^  that  is  ambitions  of  beng  • 
woman  of  fiEishion^  looks  out  for  opportunities  of  beng 
in  his  company:  so  that^  to  use  the  old  profrefby 
'  When  his  name  is  up  he  may  lie-a-bed.' 

"  I  was  very  sensible  of  the  great  advantage  of 
being  a  man.  of  importance  upon  these  occasiiBiB  on 
the  day  of  the  king's  entry^  when  I  was  seated  in  s 
balcony  behind  a  cluster  of  very  pretty  country  hStt, 
who  had  one  of  these  showy  gentlemen  in  the  midst 
of  them.  The  first  trick  I  caught  him  at  was  bow- 
ing to  several  persons  of  quality  wh(Hn  he  did  mt 
know ;  nay^  he  had  the  impudence  to  hem  at  a  bhe 
garter  who  had  a  finer  eqmpage  than  ordinary ;  and 
seemed  a  little  concerned  at  the  impertinent  knsms 
of  the  mob^  that  hindered  his  friend  frran  taking  na- 
tice  of  him.  There  was^  indeed,  one  who  pnlkd  off 
his  hat  to  him ;  and  upon  the  ladies  asking  vfho  it 
was,  he  told  them  it  was  a  foreign  minister  that  be 
had  been  very  merry  with  the  night  before  ;  wheieai 
in  truth  it  was  the  city  common  hunt. 

"  He  W9&  ne^N^x  ^  ^>\^^  ^V<qxl  Vsa  was  asked  way 
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cnon's  name^  though  he  seldom  knew  any  one  nnder 
peer.  He  found  dukes  and  earls  among  the  alder- 
len^  very  good-natured  fellows  amons  the  privy- 
Qfonsellors^  with  two  or  three  agreeable  old  rakes 
mong  the  bishops  and  judges. 

''  In  shorty  I  collected  mm  his  whole  discourse 
hat  he  was  acquainted  with  every  body  and  knew 
tobody.  At  the  same  time^  I  a^i  mistaken  if  he  did 
bot  tlmt  day  make  more  advances  in  the  affections  of 
is  mistress^  who  sat  near  him^  than  he  could  have 
one  in  half  a  year's  courtship. 

'^  Ovid  has  finely  touched  this  method  of  making 
ive,  which  I  shall  here  give  my  reader  in  Mr.  Dry- 
en's  translation. 

*'  Page  the  eleventh : — 

Thus  love  in  theatres  did  first  improye» 
And  theatres  are  still  the  scenes  of  love : 
Nor  shun  the  chariots,  and  the  courser's  race ; 
The  Circus  is  no  inconvenient  place. 
Nor  need  is  there  of  talking  on  the  hand, 
Nor  nods,  nor  signs,  which  lovers  understand ; 
But  boldly  next  the  fair  your  seat  provide^ 
Close  as  you  can  to  hers,  and  side  by  side : 
Pleased  or  unpleased,  no  matter,  crowding  sit ; 
For  so  the  laws  of  public  shows  permit. 
Ilien  find  occasion  to  b^n  discourse^ 
Inquire  whose  chariot  this,  and  whose  that  horse; 
To  whatsoever  side  she  is  inclined. 
Suit  all  your  inclinations  to  her  mind, 
like  what  she  likes,  from  thence  your  court  b^in. 
And  whom  she  favours  wish  that  he  may  win. 

^'  Again>  page  the  sixteenth : — 

O  when  will  come  the  day  by  Heaven  designed^ 
When  thou  the  best  and  fairest  of  mankind, 
Drawn  by  white  horses,  shalt  in  triumph  ride, 
With  conquerM  slaves  attending  on  thy  side ; 
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Slaves  that  no  longer  can  be  safe  in  flight? 
O  glorious  object!  O  surprising  «ght ! 
O  day  of  pubUc  joy,  too  good  to  end  in  night ! 
On  such  a  day,  if  thou  and  next  to  thee 
Some  beauty  sits,  the  spectacle  to  see ; 
If  she  inquire  the  names  of  conquer'd  kings, 
Of  mountains,  rivers,  and  thdr  hidden  springs ; 
Answer  to  all  thou  know*8t ;  and,  if  need  b^ 
Of  things  unknown  seem  to  speak  knowingty : 
This  is  Euphrates,  erown'd  with  reeds :  and  there 
Flows  the  swift  Tigris^  with  his  sea-green  hair. 
Invent  new  names  of  things  unknown  before  ; 
Call  this  Armenia,  that  the  Casjnan  shore ; 
Call  this  a  Med^  and  that  a  Parthian  youth  ; 
Talk  probably :  no  matter  for  the  truth. 
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DucUe  ab  urbe  domum,  mea  carmxnoj  dudte  Dapkmn, 

vi&o.  KCL.VUL68. 

—  Restore^  my  charms. 
My  lingering  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 

DSTSOL 

The  following  copy  of  verses  comes  from  one  of  mT 
correspondents,  and  has  something  in  it  so  origioU) 
that  I  do  not  much  doubt  but  it  will  divert  my 
readers  *. 

*  The  Phoebe  of  this  admired  pastoral,  was  Joanna,  the  dmig^ 
ter  of  the  very  learned  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  ardideacini  aDdptv* 
bendary  of  Ely,  regius  professor  and  master  of  Trinity  coIlig*V 
Cambridge,  who  died  in  1742.  She  was  afterwards  taurd^ 
Dr.  Dennison  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Cbnfert  in  KiBabe  in  In- 
land, and  grandson  of  Dr.  Richard  Cumberland,  bidiop  of  ?t^' 
borough. 
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I. 

My  timei  0  ye  Muses,  was  happly  spent, 
When  Phoebe  went  with  me  wherever  I  went; 
Ten  thousand  sweet  pleasures  I  felt  in  my  breast: 
Sure  never  fond  shepherd  like  Colin  was  blest ; 
But  now  she  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  behind ; 
What  a  marvellous  change  on  a  sudden  I  find ! 
When  things  were  as  fine  as  could  possibly  be, 
I  thought  Hwas  the  spring ;  but,  alas !  it  was  she. 


II. 

With  such  a  companion,  to  tend  a  few  sheep 
To  rise  up  and  play,  or  to  lie  down  and  sleep, 
I  was  so  good-humour'd,  so  cheerful,  and  gay. 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day. 
But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown. 
So  strangely  uneasy  as  never  was  known. 
My  &ir-one  is  gone,  and  my  joys  are  all  drown*d. 
And  my  heart^I  am  it  sure  weighs  more  than  a  pound. 


III. 

The  fountain  that  wont  to  run  sweetly  along. 
And  dance  to  soft  murmurs  the  pebbles  among; 
Thou  know'st,  little  Cupid,  if  Phoebe  was  there^ 
Twas  pleasure  to  look  at,  'twas  music  to  hear : 
But  now  she  is  absent  I  walk  by  its  side, 
AihI  still  as  it  murmurs  do  nothing  but  chide. 
Must  you  be  so  cheerful  while  I  go  in  pain  ? 
Peace  there  with  your  bubbling,  and  hear  me  complain. 


IV. 

When  my  lambkins  around  me  would  often  times  play. 
And  when  Phoebe  and  I  were  as  joyful  as  they. 
How  pleasant  their  sporting,  how  happy  the  time^ 
When  spring,  love,  and  beauty,  were  all  in  their  prime ! 
But  now  in  their  frolics  when  by  me  they  pass, 
I  fling  at  tiieir  fleeces  a  handful  of  grass : 
Be  ttin  then  I  cry ;  for  it  makes  me  quite  road, 
To  wee  you  so  merry  while  I  am  so  sad. 

VOL.  XI J,  Y 
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V. 

My  dog  I  was  ever  well  pleased  to  see 
Come  wagging  bis  tail  to  my  fair-one  and  me; 
And  Phcebe  was  pleased  too,  and  to  my  dog  said. 
Come  hither,  poor  fdQow ;  and  patted  his  head. 
But  now,  when  he's  fawning,  I  with  a  sour  look 
Cry,  Sirrah  !  and  give  him  a  Uow  with  my  crook. 
And  1*11  give  him  another ;  for  why  should  not  Trty 
Be  as  dull  as  his  mast^,  when  Phoebe's  away  ? 

VI. 

When  walking  with  Phoebe,  what  sig^  have  I  seen ! 
How  &ir  was  the  flower,  how  fresh  was  the  green ! 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  shades 
The  corn-fields  and  hedges,  and  every  thing  made! 
But  now  she  has  kft  me^  though  all  are  still  there. 
They  none  of  them  now  so  delightful  appear : 
'Twas  nought  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  eyes 
Made  so  many  beautiful  prospects  arise. 

VII. 

Sweet  music  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood  through. 
The  lark,  linnet,  throstle^  and  nightingale  too ; 
Winds  over  us  whisper'd,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat. 
And  chirp  went  the  grasshopper  under  our  feet. 
But  now  she  is  absent,  though  still  they  sing  on. 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody's  gone  : 
Her  voice  in  the  concert,  as  now  I  have  found. 
Gave  every  thing  else  its  agreeable  sound. 

VIII. 

Rose,  what  is  become  of  thy  delicate  hae  ? 
And  where  is  the  violet's  beautiful  blue? 
Does  aught  of  its  sweetness  the  blossom  b^^uile? 
That  meadow,  those  daisies,  why  do  they  not  smile  ? 
Ah !  rivals,  I  see  what  it  was  that  you  dress'd 
And  made  yourselves  fine  for ;  a  place  on  her  breast ; 
You  put  ow^oMX  evAo>\x&  \»  pleasure  her  eye^ 
To  Ve  pVucV  di  \i^  \v^x  Xxwv.^  q-sv.V^.'Wwto.  \^  ^au 
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IX. 

How  slowly  Time  creeps,  till  my  Phoebe  return ! 
'While  amidst  the  soft  zephyr's  cool  breezes  I  bum  ! 
Methinks  if  I  knew  where  abouts  he  would  tread, 
I  could  breathe  on  his  wings,  and  *twouId  melt  down  the  lead. 
Fly  swifter,  ye  minutes,  bring  hither  my  dear, 
And  rest  so  much  longer  for't  when  she  is  here. 
Ah  Colin !  old  Time  is  full  of  delay. 
Nor  win  budge  one  foot  faster  for  all  thou  canst  say. 

X. 

WiU  no  pitying  power  that  hears  me  complain. 
Or  cure  my  disquiet  or  soften  my  pain  ? 
To  be  cured,  thou  must,  Colin,  thy  passion  remove ; 
But  what  swun  is  so  silly  to  live  wiUiout  love  ? 
No,  daty,  bid  the  dear  nymph  to  return, 
For  ne*er  was  poor  shepherd  so  saflly  forlorn. 
Ab  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  shall  die  with  despair ! 
^sks  heedi  all  ye  swains,  how  ye  love  one  so  fair. 
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Tu  ne  qtuesieris  tciret  nefas,  quern  mUd,  quern  tUn, 
Finem  Dii  dederirU,  LeuconoS  ;  nee  Babylomot 
Tent&ris  numeros.-^ 

HOB.  CAS.  i  11. 1. 

Ah,  do  not  strive  too  much  to  know, 

My  dear  Leuconoe, 
What  the  kind  gods  design  to  do» 

With  me  and  thee.  -    cbikh. 

The  desire  of  knowing  future  events  is  one  of  Ae 
stron^st  inclinations  in  the  mind  of  man.  Indeed, 
an  ability  of  foreseeing  probable  accidents  is  ixM 
in  the  language  of  men,  is  called  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence; but,  not  satisfied  with  the  light  diat  reaaon 
holds  out,  mankind  hath  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
more  compendiously  into  futurity.  Magic,  oracles, 
omens,  lucky  hours,  and  the  various  arts  of  supersti- 
tion, owe  their  rise  to  this  powerful  cause.  As  this 
principle  is  founded  in  self-love,  every  man  is  sure 
to  be  solicitous  in  the  first  place  about  his  own  for- 
tune, the  course  of  his  life,  and  the  time  and  manner 
of  his  death. 

If  we  consider  that  we  are  free  agents,  we  shall 
discover  the  absurdity  of  such  inquiries.  One  of  our 
actions,  which  we  might  have  performed  or  n^lcct- 
ed,  is  the  cause  of  another  that  succeeds  it,  and  so 
the  whole  chain  of  life  is  linked  together.  Pain, 
poverty,  or  infamy,  are  the  natural  product  of  vi- 
cious and  imprudent  acts,  as  the  contrary  blessings 
are  of  good  ones;  so  that  we  cannot  suppose  our  lot 
to  be  determmsi^  rnXJcvovjiX.  W^lctY-  A  great  enhance- 
ment of  "p\ea§.UT^  ^\^^^  Itwsv  \\&\sfc\sN%  xaMKij^jscted ; 
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id  pain  is  doubled  by  being  foreseen.  Upon  all  these^ 
id  several  other  accounts^  we  ought  to  rest  satisfied 
.  this  portion  bestowed  on  us:  to  adore  the  hand 
lat  hath  fitted  every  thing  to  our  nature^  and  hath 
]t  more  displayed  His  goodness  in  our  knowledge 
Lan  in  our  ignorance. 

It  is  not  unworthy  observation^  that  superstitious 
iquiries  into  future  events  prevail  more  or  less^  in 
roportion  to  the  improvement  of  liberal  arts  and 
scodl  knowledge  in  die  several  parts  of  the  world, 
accordingly  we  find^  that  magical  incantations  re- 
lain  in  Lapland;  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  Scot- 
aid  they  have  their  second  sight;  and  several  of  our 
wn  countrymen  see  abundance  of  fiairies.  In  Asia 
lis  credulity  is  strong:  and  the  greatest  part  of  re- 
lied learning  there^  consists  in  the  knowledge  of 
iiiulet8>  talismans^  occult  numbers  and  the  like. 

When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo  I  fell  into  the  ac- 
nailltance  of  a  good-natured  mussulman^  who  pro- 
liaed  me  many  good  offices  which  he  designed  to  do 
le  when  he  became  the  prime  minister^  which  was 

fortune  bestowed  on  his  imagination  by  a  doctor 
ery  deep  in  the  curious  sciences.  At  his  repeated 
oHcitations  I  went  to  learn  my  destiny  of  this  won- 
lerfiil  sage.  For  a  small  sum  I  had  his  promise^  but 
FB8  required  to  wait  in  a  dark  apartment  till  he  had 
un  through  the  preparatory  ceremonies.  Having  a 
tnmg  propensity^  even  then^  to  dreaming,  I  took  a 
lap  upon  the  sofa  where  I  was  placed,  and  had  the 
oiUowing  vision,  the  particulars  whereof  I  picked  up 
he  other  day  among  my  papers. 

I  found  myself  in  an  imbounded  plain,  where  me- 
hoogl^t  the  whole  world,  in  several  habits  and  with 
lifierent  tongues,  was  assembled.  The  multitude 
^ded  swiftly  along,  and  I  found  in  myself  a  strong 
ndination  to  mingle  in  the  train.   My  eyes  quickly 

y3 
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singled  out  some  of  the  most  splendid  figures.  Se- 
veral in  rich  caftans  and  glittering  turbans  bustled 
through  the  throngs  and  trampled  over  the  bodies  of 
those  they  threw  down;  till^  to  my  great  surprise,  I 
found  that  the  great  pace  they  went  only  hastened 
them  to  a  scaffold  or  a  bow-strmg.  Many  beautifiil 
damsels  on  the  other  side  moved  forward  with  great 
gaiety;  some  danced  till  they  fell  all  along:  and 
others  painted  their  faces  till  they  lost  their  noseSi 
A  tribe  of  creatures  with  busy  looks  fidling  into  a  lit 
of  laughter  at  the  misfortunes  of  the  unhappy  ladia, 
I  turned  my  eyes  upon  them.  They  were  each  of 
them  filling  his  pockets  with  gold  and  jewek,  and 
when  there  was  no  room  left  for  more,  these  wretchei, 
looking  round  with  fear  and  horror,  pined  away  be- 
fore my  hce  with  famine  and  discontent. 

This  prospect  of  human  misery  struck  me  dumb 
for  some  miles.  Then  it  was  that,  to  disburthen  mj 
mind,  I  took  pen  and  ink,  and  did  every  thing  that 
has  since  happened  under  my  office  of  Spectator. 
While  I  was  employing  myself  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, I  was  surprised  to  meet  with  very  unsuitabk 
returns  from  my  fellow-creatures.  Never  i^'as  poor 
author  so  beset  with  pamphleteers,  who  sometimes 
marched  directly  against  me,  but  oftener  shot  at  me 
from  strong  bulwarks,  or  rose  up  suddenly  in  am- 
bush. They  were  of  all  characters  and  capacities ; 
some  with  ensigns  of  dignity,  and  others  in  liveries*; 
but  what  most  surprised  me  was  to  see  two  or  three 
in  black  go^vns  among  my  enemies.  It  was  no  small 
trouble  to  me,  sometimes  to  have  a  man  come  up  to 

*  The  hirelings  and  blade  gowns  employed  by  the  administrar 
tion  in  the  last  year  of  the  queen's  reign,  Dr.  Swifl»  Pridr,  AUcr- 
bury,  Dr.  Friend,  Dr.  King,  Mr.  Oldsworth,  Mrs.  D.  Manley, 
and  the  vmieis  of  The  Examineiv  &c. 
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me  with  an  angry  iace  and  reproach  mc  for  having 
lampooned  him,  when  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
him  in  my  life.     With  the  ladies  it  was  otherwise : 
many  became  my  enemies  for  not  being  particularly 
pomted  out ;  as  there  were  others  who  resented  the 
aatire  which  they  imagined  I  had  directed  against 
them.     My  great  comfort  was  in  the  company  of 
half  a  dozen  friends,  who  I  found  since  were  the  club 
which  I  have  so  often  mentioned  in  my  papers.     I 
kaghed  offcen  at  Sir  Roger  in  my  sleep,  and  was  the 
more  diverted  with  Will  Honeycomb's  gallantries, 
when  we  afterwards  became  acquainted,  because  I  had 
fiveaeen  his  marriage  with  a  farmer's  daughter.  The 
V^gret  which  arose  in  mv  mind  upon  the  death  of  my 
oompanicms,  my  anxieties  for  the  public,  and  the 
many  calamities  still  fleeting  before  my  eyes,  made 
ue  repent  my  curiosity ;  when  the  magician  entered 
fhe  room,  and  awakened  me  by  telling  me,  when  it 
was  too  late,  that  he  was  just  going  to  begin. 

N.  B.  I  have  only  delivered  the  prophecy  of  that 
part  of  my  life  which  is  past,  it  being  inconvenient 
to  divulge  the  second  part  till  a  more  proper  oppor« 
tiinity. 
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No.  606.      MONDAY,  OCTOBER  11,  171i 


ExuerifU  nfiveitrem  animum  :  cultuque/requendt 
In  quaseunqtu  voces  cartes  :  haud  tarda  sequeiUia: 

VIAO.  GBOBO.  ii.  51. 

— They  change  thdr  savage  nund, 
Thdr  wildness  lose^  and,  quitting  nature's  pai% 
Obey  the  rules  and  discipline  of  art 

rami; 

Having  perused  the  following  letter^  and  finduf  it 
to  run  upon  the  subject  of  love^  1  referred  it  to  Ae 
learned  casuist^  whom  I  have  retained  in  my  servioe 
for  speculations  of  that  kind.  He  returned  it  to  me 
the  next  morning  with  his  report  annexed  to  it,  with 
both  of  whidi  I  shall  here  present  mj  reader. 

^^  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

''  Finding  that  you  have  entertained  an  U8ef1lipe^ 
son  in  your  service  in  quality  of  love-casuist,  I  vofh 
myself  to  you,  under  a  very  great  difficulty,  that  batt 
for  some  months  perplexed  me.  I  have  a  couple  d 
humble  servants,  one  of  which  I  have  no  avefsionto; 
the  other  I  think  of  very  kindly.  The  first  hath  the 
reputation  of  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  is  one  of  thme 
people  that  your  sex  are  apt  to  value.  My  spuk  it 
reckoned  acoxc(Hnb  among  the  men,  but  is  a  favoonte 
of  the  ladies.  If  I  marry  the  man  of  worth  as  they 
call  him,  I  shall  oblige  mv  parents,  and  improre  nT 
fortune:  but  with  my  dear  beau  I  promise myseo 
happiness,  although  not  a  jointure.  Now  I  woolaask 
vou  whether  I  should  consent  to  lead  my  life  with  i 
inan  tliat  1  Wf^  w^^  ^v^  ^Y^^\i\ss\.  \r^  ot  with  him 
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igainst  whom  all  objections  to  me  appear  frivolous.  I 
im  determined  to  follow  the  casuist's  advice^  and  I 
lare  say  he  will  not  put  me  upon  so  serious  a  thing 
18  matrimony  contrary  to  my  inclinations. 

'^  I  am,  &c. 

"  FANNY  FICKLE. 


*'  P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  pretty  gentle- 
nan  is  the  most  complaisant  creature  in  the  world, 
md  is  always  of  my  mind ;  but  the  other,  forsooth, 
bncies  he  hath  as  much  wit  as  myself,  slights  my 
tapdog,  and  hath  the  insolence  to  contradict  me  when 
lie  thinks  I  am  not  in  the  right.  About  half  an  hour 
UEO  he  maintained  to  my  face  that  a  patch  always 
implies  a  pimple.' 


$> 


As  I  look  upon  it  to  be  my  duty  rather  to  side 
with  the  parents  than  the  daughter,  I  shall  propose 
some  considerations  to  my  gentle  querist,  which  may 
incline  her  to  comply  with  those  under  whose  direc- 
tion she  is ;  and  at  the  same  time  convince  her  that 
it  is  not  impossible  but  she  may,  in  time,  have  a  true 
afiection  for  him  who  is  at  present  indifferent  to  her; 
or^  to  use  the  old  family  maxim,  that  ^  if  she  marries 
fintj  love  will  come  after.' 

Tlie  only  objection  that  she  seems  to  insinuate 
against  the  gentleman  proposed  to  her,  is  his  want  • 
cf  complaisance,  which,  I  perceive,  she  is  very  wil- 
ling to  return.  Now  I  can  discover  from  this  very 
curcumstance  that  she  and  her  lover,  whatever  they 
inay  think  of  it,  are  very  good  friends,  in  their  hearts. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  love  delights 
niore  in  giving  pleasure  or  pain.  Let  Miss  Fickle 
ask  her  own  heart  if  she  doth  not  take  a  secret  pride 
in  making  this  man  of  good  sense  look  very  aill^. 
Hath  she  -ever  been  better  pleased  t^ian.  YAi<ea  tk£t\^- 
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haviour  hath  made  her  lover  ready  to  hang  himself; 
or  doth  she  ever  rejoice  more  than  when  she  thinks 
she  hath  driven  him  to  the  very  brink  of  a  purling 
stream  ?  Let  her  consider^  at  the  same  time^  that  it 
is  not  impossible  but  her  lover  may  have  disooveied 
her  tricks^  and  hath  a  mind  to  give  her  as  good  as 
she  brings.    I  remember  a  handsome  young  ba^age 
that  treated  a  hopeful  Greek  of  my  aoqnaintano^ 
just  come  from  Oxford^  as  if  he  had  been  a  baxbt- 
rian.     The  first  week  after  she  had  fixed  him^  she 
took  a  pinch  of  snuff  out  of  his  rival's  box,  and  i^ 
parently  touched  the  enemy's  little  finger.    She  be- 
came a  professed  enemy  to  the  arts  and  sdenoes,  and 
scarce  ever  wrote  a  letter  to  him  without  wilinliy 
mis-spelling  his  name.     The  young  scholar,  to  K 
even  with  her,  railed  at  coquettes  as  soon  as  he  had 
got  the  word ;  and  did  not  want  parts  to  turn  into 
ridicule  her  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  town. 
After  having  irritated  one  another  for  the  space  of 
^ve  months,  she  made  an  assignation  with  him  hat- 
score  miles  from  London.   But,  as  he  was  very  ifA 
acquainted  with  her  pranks,  he  took  a  jornney  the 
quite  contrary  way.     Accordingly  they  met,  QQa^ 
relied,  and  in  a  few  days  were  married.     Their  fbr- 
mer  hostilities  are  now  the  subject  of  their  mirth, 
being  content  at  present  with  that  part  of  love  only 
which  bestows  pleasure. 

Woman  who  have  been  married  some  time,  not 
having  it  in  their  heads  to  draw  after  them  a  nume- 
rous train  of  followers,  find  their  satisfiau^tion  in  the 
possesion  of  one  man's  heart.  I  know  very  well  tbt 
ladies  in  their  bloom  desire  to  be  excused  m  this  par- 
ticular. But,  when  time  hath  worn  out  their  natn- 
ral  vanity  and  taught  them  discretion,  their  fondness 
settles  on  its  proper  object.  And  it  is  probablf 
for  tins  Teason  ^)aaX.  iaHvwv^V\3daMvda^  you  will  fina 
more  that  axe  ioxv^i  \>^  viwmsiv  Xsie^^^^'sa'^jMSA 
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than  of  those  who  are  actually  in  the  insolence  of 
beauty.  My  reader  will  apply  the  same  observation 
to  the  other  sex. 

I  need  not  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  their  pur- 
suing one  common  interest^  and  their  united  care  for 
their  children;  but  shall  only  observe^  by  the  way, 
that  married  persons  are  both  more  warm  in  their  love 
and  more  hearty  in  their  hatred^  than  any  others 
whatsoever.  Mutual  feivours  and  obligations,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  be  greater  here  than  in  any  other 
state,  naturally  beget  an  intense  affection  in  gene- 
rous minds.  As,  on  the  contrary,  persons  who  have 
bestowed  such  favours  have  a  particular  bitterness 
in  their  resentments,  when  they  think  themselves 
ill  treated  by  those  of  whom  they  have  deserved  so 
much. 

Besides,  Miss  Fickle  may  consider  that,  as  there 
are  often  many  faults  concealed  before  marriage,  so 
there  are  sometimes  many  virtues  unobserved. 

To  this  we  may  add,  the  great  efficacy  of  custom 
and  constant  conversation  to  produce  a  mutual 
friendship  and  benevolence  in  two  persons.  It  is  a 
nice  reflection,  which  I  have  heard  a  friend  of  mine 
make,  that  you  may  be  sure  a  woman  loves  a  man 
when  she  uses  his  expressions,  tells  his  stories,  or 
imitates  his  manner.  This  gives  a  secret  delight ; 
for  imitation  is  a  kind  of  artless  flattery,  and  mightily 
&vours  the  powerful  principle  of  self-love.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  married  persons,  who  are  possessed  with  a 
mutual  esteem,  not  only  catch  the  air  and  way  of 
talk  from  another,  but  fall  into  the  same  traces  of 
thinking  and  liking.  Nay,  some  have  carried  the 
remark  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the  features  of  man 
and  wife  grow,  in  time,  to  resemble  one  another. 
Ijet  my  fair  correspondent  therefore  consider,  that 
the  gentleman  recommended  will  have  a  good  deal 
of  her  o^vn  face  in  two  or  three  yeai^  *,  wVAoJa.  ^^Vw^ 
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must  not  expect  from  the  beau^  who  is  too  fall 
dear  self  to  copy  after  another.     And  I  dare  f 
to  her  own  judgement^  if  that  person  will  not 
handsomest  that  is  the  most  like  herself. 

We  have  a  remarkable  instance  to  our  presen 
pose  in  the  history  of  king  Edgar>  which  I  sha] 
relate^  and  leave  it  with  my  fair  correspondeni 
applied  to  herself. 

This  great  monarchy  who  is  so  famous  in  I 
story^  fell  in  love^  as  he  made  his  progress  th 
his  kingdom^  with  a  certain  duke's  daughtei 
lived  near  Winchester,  and  was  the  most  cele 
beauty  of  the  age.  His  importunities  and  tl 
lence  of  his  passion  were  so  great,  that  the  i 
of  the  young  lady  promised  him  to  bring  her  d 
ter  to  his  bed  the  next  night,  though  in  her  h& 
abhorred  so  infamous  an  office.  It  was  no  i 
dark  than  she  conveyed  into  his  room  a  younj 
of  no  disagreeable  figure,  who  was  one  of  h 
tendants,  and  did  not  want  address  to  improi 
opportunity  for  the  advancement  of  her  fortune 
made  so  good  use  of  her  time,  that  when  she  o 
to  rise  a  little  before  day,  the  king  could  by  no  i 
think  of  parting  with  her  I  so  that,  finding  h 
under  a  necessity  of  discovering  who  she  was,  si 
it  in  so  handsome  a  manner,  that  his  majesty  wb 
ceeding  gracious  to  her,  and  took  her  ever  aneri 
his  protection ;  insomuch,  that  our  chronicles  te 
he  carried  her  along  with  him,  made  her  his 
minister  of  state,  and  continued  true  to  her  ai 
till  his  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Elfrida. 
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o.  606.  WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  13, 1714. 


^Um^m.  cantu  solata  laborem 
ArgtUo  corijux  percurrit  pectme  telas, 

vi&o.  oxoi^o.  u  S93, 

—Mean  time  at  home 
The  good  wife  singing  plies  the  various  loom. 


*'  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

I  HAVB  a  couple  of  nieces  under  my  direction,  who 
»  often  run  gadding  abroad,  that  I  do  not  know 
liere  to  have  them.  Their  dress,  their  tea,  and  their 
\gita,  take  up  all  their  time,  and  they  go  to  bed  as 
iied  with  doing  nothing  as  I  am  arter  quilting  a 
rhole  under-petticoat.  The  only  time  they  are  not 
He  is  while  they  read  your  Spectators ;  which  being 
ledicated  to  the  interests  of  virtue,  I  desire  you  to 
•commend  the  long  neglected  art  of  needle-work. 
niose  hours  which  in  this  age  are  thrown  away  in 
bees,  play,  visits,  and  the  like,  were  employed,  in  my 
bne,  m  writing  out  receipts,  or  working  beds,  chairs, 
t$d  hangings,  for  the  family.  For  my  part,  I  have 
lied  my  needle  these  fifty  years,  and  by  my  good 
nJl  would  never  have  it  out  of  my  hand.  It  grieves 
^y  heart  to  see  a  couple  of  proud  idle  flirts  sipping 
byeir  tea,  for  a  whole  afternoon,  in  a  room  hung  round 
^th  the  industry  of  their  great  grandmother.  Pray, 
^ix,  take  the  laudable  mystery  of  embroidery  into 
Qor  serious  consideration,  and,  as  you  have  a  great 
eal  of  the  virtue  of  the  last  age  m  you,  continue 
our  endeavours  to  reform  the  present. 

"  1  am,"  &CU 
Vol.  XII.  z 
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In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  my  venerable  cor- 
respondent^ I  have  duly  weighed  this  important  sub- 
ject^ and  propiise  myself^  from  the  jarguments  beie 
laid  down^  that  all  the  fine  ladies  of  England  wfllbe 
ready^  as  soon  as  their  mourning  is  over  *,  to  appeir 
covered  with  the  work  of  their  ovm  hands. 

What  a  deli^btful  entertainment  must  it  be  to  tlie 
fair  sex^  whom  their  native  modesty  and  th^  tender- 
ness of  men  towards  them^  exempts  from  public  bu- 
siness^ to  pass  their  hours  in  imitating  fruits  aad 
flowers,  and  transplanting  all  the  beauties  of  natnre 
into  their  own  dress^  or  raising  a  new  creation  in  their 
closets  and  apartments !  How  pleasing  is  the  amme- 
ment  of  walking  among  the  shades  and  groves  plant- 
ed by  themselves,  in  surveying  heroes  uain  by  their 
neeme^  or  little  Cupids  which  they  have  brought  into 
the  world  without  pain ! 

This  isj  methinks>  the  most  proper  way  wherein  t 
lady  can  show  a  fine  genius;  ana  I  cannot  forbcff 
wishing  that  several  writers  of  that  sex  had  choses 
to  apply  themselves  rather  to  tapestry  than  rhpM. 
Your  pastoral  poetesses  may  vent  their  fancy  in  n- 
ral  landscapes,  and  place  despairing  shepheros  under 
silken  willows,  or  drown  them  in  a  stream  of  mohtir. 
The  heroic  writers  may  work  up  battles  as  succeo- 
fully,  and  inflame  them  with  gold  or  stain  them  witb 
crimson.  Even  those  who  have  only  a  turn  to  a  soo^ 
^  an  epigram,  may  put  many  valuable  stitches  into 
a  purse,  and  crowa  a  thousand  graces  into  a  pair  af 
li^arters. 

If  I  may,  without  breach  of  good  mannersi  im* 
gin^  that  any  pretty  creature  is  void  of  genius,  id 
W^uld  perform  her  part  herein  but  very  awkwmUjf 
I  must  nevertheless  insist  upon  her  working,  if  it  be 
o&ly  to  keep  her  out  of  harm's  way. 
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Another  argument  for  bus3ring  good  women  in 
works  of  £Bincy  is^  because  it  takes  them  off  from. 
■eandal^  the  usual  attendant  of  tea-tables^  and  all 
other  unactive  scenes  of  life.  While  they  are  form- 
mg  their  birds  and  beasts^  their  neighbours  will  be 
allowed  to  be  the  fathers  of  their  own  children ;  and 
whig  and  tory  will  be  but  seldom  mentioned^  where 
the  great  dispute  is^  whether  blue  or  red  is  the  more 
proper  colour.  How  much  greater  glory  would  So- 
plutmia  do  the  general^  if  she  would  choose  rather 
to  work,  the  battle  of  Blenheim  in  tapestry^  than  sig- 
nalise herself  with  so  much  vehemence  against  those 
wlio  are  Frenchmen  in  their  hearts ! 

A  third  reason  that  I  shall  mention  is^  the  profit 
that  is  brought  to  the  family  where  these  pretty  arts 
are  encouraged.  It  is  manifest  that  this  way  of  life 
not  only  keeps  fur  ladies  from  running  out  into  ex« 
penses^  but  is  at  the  same  time  an  actual  improve- 
ment. How  memorable  would  that  matron  be^  who 
ahould  have  it  subscribed  upon  her  monument^  '  that 
ahe  wrought  out  the  whole  Bible  in  tapestry^  and  died 
in  a  jgood  old  age^  after  having  covered  three  hundred 
yar£  of  wall  in  the  mansion-house !' 

The  premises  being  considered^  I  humbly  submit 
the  following  proposals  to  all  mothers  in  Great  Bri- 
tain: 

I.  That  no  young  virgin  whatsoever  be  allowed 
to  receive  the  addresses  of  her  first  lover,  but  in  a 
suit  of  her  own  embroidering. 

II  That  before  every  fresh  servant^  she  be  obliged 
to  appear  with  a  new  stomacher  at  the  least. 

III.  That  no  one  be  actually  married  till  she  hath 
the  child-bed  pillows^  &c.  ready  stitched^  as  likewise 
the  mantle  for  the  boy  quite  finished. 

These  laws^  if  I  nustake  not  would  effectually  re- 
itore  the  decayed  art  of  needle- work,  and  mak^  tViA 
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virgins  of  Great  Britain  exceedingly  nimble-fingered 
in  their  business. 

There  is  a  memorable  custom  of  the  Gi«cian  ladies 
in  this  particular  preserved  in  Homer,  whidi  I  hope 
will  have  a  very  good  effect  with  my  countrywomen. 
A  widow,  in  ancient  times,  could  not,  without  inde- 
cency, receive  a  second  husband,  till  she  had  wovei 
a  shroud  for  her  deceased  lord,  or  the  next  of  Ida 
to  him.  Accordingly,  the  chaste  Penelope,  hsnn^ 
as  she  thought,  lost  Ulysses  at  sea,  she  employed  bff 
time  in  preparing  a  winding-sheet  for  Laertes,  die 
fiErt;her  or  her  husband.  The  story  of  her  wfb  ha% 
very  £unous,  and  yet  not  sufficiently  known  in  Hs 
several  circumstances,  I  shall  give  it  to  my  reader,  ai 
Homer  makes  one  of  her  wooers  relate  it. 

Sweet  hope  die  gave  to  every  youth  apu% 
With  weU-taught  looks,  and  a  dec^tful  haul: 
A  web  she  wove  of  many  a  slender  twhie^ 
Of  curious  texture  and  perplext  design ; 
'  My  youths,  she  cried,  my  lord  but  newly  dead. 
Forbear  a  while  to  court  my  widow'd  bed. 
Till  I  have  woven,  as  solemn  vows  require^ 
This  wd),  a  shroud  for  poor  Ulysses'  are^ 
His  limbs,  when  fate  the  hero's  soul  demands^ 
Shall  claim  this  labour  of  his  daughter's  hands 
Lest  all  the  dames  of  Greece  my  name  despise^ 
While  the  great  king  urithout  a  covering  lies.' 

Thus  she.    Nor  did  my  friends  mistrust  the  ginUb 
.  AU  day  she  sped  the  long  laborious  toil : 
But  when  the  burning  lamps  supplied  the  sun, 
Kach  night  unravelled  what  the  day  begun. 
Three  livelong  summers  did  the  fraud  prevail ; 
The  fourth  her  maidens  told  th'amazing  tale. 
These  eyes  beheld,  as  close  I  took  my  stand. 
The  backward  labours  of  her  faithless  hand  : 
Till,  watch'd  at  length,  and  press'd  on  every  side^ 
Her  task  she  ended,  and  commenced  a  bride. 
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DicUe  lo  Paan :  et  I'd,  bis  dicUe^  Faan : 
Deddit  in  casses  jnrada  petUa  meos, 

OTID.  ARS.  AM.  U.  1. 

Now  lo  Paean  sing»  now  wreaths  prepare, 

And  with  repeated  lo's  fill  the  air ; 

The  prey  is  fallen  in  my  successful  toils.  an0K. 

**  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

**  Having  in  your  paper  of  Monday  last  published 
mj  report  on  the  case  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Fickle,  where- 
in. I  have  taken  notice  that  love  comes  after  mar- 
riage ;  I  hope  your  readers  are  satisfied  of  this  truth, 
that  as  love  generally  produces  matrimony,  so  it 
often  happens  that  matrimony  produces  love. 

"  It  perhaps  requires  more  virtues  to  make  a  good 
hiLsband  or  wife  than  what  go  to  the  finishing  any 
tlie  most  shining  character  whatsoever. 

'^  Discretion  seems  absolutely  necessary ;  and  ac- 
o(»dingly  we  find  that  the  best  husbands  have  been 
most  fEunous  for  their  wisdom.  Homer,  who  hath 
drawn  a  perfect  pattern  of  a  prudent  man,  to  make 
it  the  more  complete,  hath  celebrated  him  for  the 
juat  returns  of  fidelity  and  truth  to  his  Penelope ; 
insomuch  that  he  refused  the  caresses  of  a  goddess 
for  her  sake ;  and,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  best 
of  Paean  authors,  Vetulam  suam  prastulit  immoT" 
UdUati, '  his  old  woman  was  dearer  to  him  than  im- 
mortality.' 

'^  Virtue  is  the  next  necessary  qualification  for 
this  domestic  character,  as  it  naturally  produces  con- 
itancy  and  mutual  esteem.  Thus  Brutus  and  Porda 
were  more  remarkable  for  virtue  and  affection  than 
my  otbenof  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
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'^  Grood-nature  is  a  third  necessary 'ingredient  in 
the  marriage  state^  without  which  it  would  inevit* 
ably  sour  upon  a  thousand  occasions.  When  great- 
ness of  mind  is  joined  with  this  amiable  quality^  it 
attracts  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  aU  who  be- 
hold it.  Thus  Ceesar^  not  more  remarkable  for  bis 
fortune  and  valour  than  for  his  humanity^  stole 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  people^  when,  break- 
ing through  the  custom,  he  pronounced  an  oratioa 
at  the  funeral  of  his  first  and  best-beloved  wife. 

"  Good-nature  is  insufficient,  unless  it  be  steady 
and  uniform,  and  accompanied  with  an  evenness  w 
temper,  which  is  above  all  things  to  be  preserved  in 
this  friendship  contracted  for  life.     A  man  must 
be  easy  within  himself  before  he  can  be  so  to  bis 
other  self.     Socrates  and  Marcus  Aurelius  are  in- 
stances of  men,  who,  by  the  strength  of  philosopby, 
having  entirely  composed  their  minds,  and  subaoed 
their  passions,  are  celebrated  for  good  husbands; 
notwithstanding  the  first  was  yoked  with  Xantippe, 
and  the  other  with  Faustina.     If  the  wedded  pair 
would  but  habituate  themselves  for  the  first  year  to 
bear  with  one  another's  fisiults,  the  difficulty  woold 
be  pretty  well  conquered.     This  mutual  sweetness 
of  temper  and  complacency  was  finely  recommended 
in  the  nuptial  ceremonies  among  the  heathens,  wbo, 
when  they  sacrificed  to  Juno  at  the  solemnity,  al- 
ways tore  out  the  gall  from  the  entrails  of  the  vietnn, 
and  cast  it  behind  the  altar. 

"  I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  a  passage  out 
of  Dr.  Plot's  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  not 
only  as  it  will  serve  to  fill  up  your  present  paper^ 
but,  if  I  find  myself  in  the  humour,  may  give  rise 
to  another ;  I  having  by  me  an  old  roister  belong- 
ing to  the  place  here  under-mentioned. 

*'  Sir  Pnilip  de  Somervile  held   the  manors  o^ 
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Whichenovre,  Scirescot,  Ridware,  Netherton,  and 
€k>wlee,  all  in  the  county  of  Stafford^  of  the  earls  of 
Lancaster,  by  this  memorable  service :  The  said  sir 
Philip  shsJI  find,  maintain,  and  sustain,  one  bacon- 
flitch,  hanging  in  his  hall  at  Whichenovre  ready  ar- 
rayed all  times  of  the  year,  but  in  Lent,  to  be  given 
to  every  man  or  woman  married,  after  the  day  and 
the  year  of  their  marriage  be  past,  in  form  fol- 
lowing*. 

''  whensoever  that  any  one  such  before  named 
will  come  to  inquire  for  the  bacon,  in  their  own 
person,  they  shall  come  to  the  bailiff,  or  to  the  porter 
o£  the  lordship  of  Whichenovre,  and  shall  say  to  them 
in  the  manner  as  ensueth : — 

'  Bailiff,  or  porter,  I  doo  you  to  know,  that  I  am 
oome  for  myself  to  demand  one  bacon-flyke  hanging 
in  the  hall  of  the  lord  of  Whichenovre,  after  the  form 
thereunto  belonging.' 

"  After  which  rdation,  the  bailiff  or  porter  shall 
aasifini  a  day  to  him,  upon  promise  by  his  fedth  to  re- 
tai^,  and ^^th  him  toUig  twain  of  his  neighbonro. 
And  in  the  mean  time,  the  said  bailiff  shall  take  with 
liiin  twain  of  the  fi*eeholders  of  the  lorddup  of 
Whichenovre,  and  they  three  shall  go  to  the  manor  of 
Rudlow,  belonging  to  Robert  Knightleye,  and  there 
shall  summon  the  aforesaid  Knightleye,  or  his  bailiff, 
oommanding  him  to  be  ready  at  Whichenovre,  the  day 
appointed,  at  prime  of  day,  with  his  carriage,  that 
is  to  say,  a  horse  and  a  saddle,  a  sack  and  a  pryke, 
for  to  convey  the  said  bacon  and  com  a  journey  out 
of  the  county  of  Stafford,  at  his  costages.  And  then 
the  said  bailiff  shall,  with  the  said  freeholders,  sum- 
mon all  the  tenants  of  the  said  manor,  to  be  ready  at 
the  day  appointed  at  Whichenovre,  for  to  do  and  per- 

*  There  was  an  institution  of  the  same  kind  at  Dunmow,  in 
Essex. 
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form  the  services  which  they  owe  to  the  bacon.  And 
at  the  day  assigned^  all  such  as  owe  services  to  the 
bacon  shall  be  ready  at  the  gate  of  the  manor  cf 
Whichenovre^  from  the  sun-rising  to  noon^  attending 
and  awaiting  for  the  coming  of  him  who  fetcheth  tk 
bacon.     And  when  he  is  come,  there  shall  be  deli- 
vered to  him  and  his  fellows,  chapelets,  and  to  all 
those  which  shall  be  there,  to  do  their  services  doe 
to  the  bacon.     And  they  shall  lead  the  said  de- 
mandant with  trumps  and  tabors,  and  other  man- 
ner of  minstrelsy,  to  the  hall  door,  where  he  shall 
find  the  Iwd  of  Whichenovre,  or  his  steward,  readj 
to  deliver  the  bacon  in  this  manner. 

"  He  shall  inquire  of  him  which  demandeth  the 

bacon,  if  he  have  brought  twain  of  his  neighboon 

with  him :  which  must  answer,  '  they  be  here : 

And  then  the  stieward  shall  cause  these  two 

hours  to  swear,  if  the  said  demandant  be  a 

man,  or  have  been  a  man  wedded ;  and  if  since  hii 

marriage  one  year  and  a  day  be  past ;  and  if  he  be 

a  freeman  or  a  villain  *.     And  if  his  said  ne^ 

hours  make  oath  that  he  hath  for  him  all  these 

three  points  rehearsed,  then  shall  the  bacon  be  takes 

down  and  brought  to  the  hall  door,  and  shall  there 

be  laid  upon  one  half-quarter  of  wheat,  and  npoo 

one  other  of  rye.     And  he  that  demandeth  the  faa^ 

con  shall  kneel  upon  his  knee,  and  shall  hold  his 

right  hand  upon  a  book,  which  book  shall  be  kid 

upon  the  bacon  and  the  com,  and  shall  make  oath 

in  this  manner : — 

'  Here  ye.  Sir  Philip  de  Somervile,  lord  d 
Whichenovre,  mayntener  and  gyver  of  this  baoonne ; 
that  I  A.  sithe  I  wedded  B.  my  wife,  and  sithe  I 
had  hyr  in  my  kepying,  and  at  my  wylle,  by  a  year 

*  i.  e.  According  to  the  acceptation  of  the  word  at  the  date  fi 
this  insUtutiou  ^  «i  S^xoax^  qx  ^  ^Axyant/ 
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and.  a  day  after  our  marriage^  I  would  not  have 
diaonged  for  none  other;  &rer  ne  fowler;  richer 
ne  pourer ;  ne  for  none  other  descended  of  greater 
lynage ;  slepying  ne  waking,  at  noo  tyme.  And  if 
the  seyd  B.  were  sole,  and  I  sole^  I  would  take  her 
to  be  my  wife  before  all  the  wymen  of  the  worlde, 
of  what  condiciones  soever  they  be,  good  or  evylle ; 
as  help  me  God  ond  his  seyntes,  and  this  flesh  and 
all  fleshes.' 

''  And  his  neighbours  shall  make  oath,  that  they 
trust  verily  he  hath  said  truly.  And  if  it  be  found 
hy  his  neighbours  before-named,  that  he  be  a  free- 
man, there  shall  be  delivered  to  him  half  a  quarter 
of  wheat  and  a  cheese ;  and  if  he  be  a  villain,  he  shall 
have  half  a  quarter  of  rye  without  cheese.  And  then 
fliiall  Knightleye,  the  lord  of  Rudlow,  be  called  for, 
to  carry  sdl  these  things  tofore  rehearsed ;  and  the 
said  com  shall  be  laid  on  one  horse  and  the  bacon 
above  it :  and  he  to  whom  the  bacon  appertaineth 
aliall  ascend  upon  his  horse,  and  shall  take  the  cheese 
before  him^  if  he  have  a  horse.  And  if  he  have  none, 
the  lord  of  Whichenovre  shall  cause  him  to  have  one 
horse  and  saddle,  to  such  time  as  he  be  passed  his 
lordship;  and  so  shall  they  depart  the  manor  of 
Whichenovre  with  the  com  and  the  bacon,  tofore 
him  that  hath  won  it,  with  trumpets,  taborets,  and 
other  manner  of  minstrelsie.  And  all  the  free  te- 
nants of  Whichenovre  shall  conduct  him  to  be  passed 
the  lordship  of  Whichenovre.  .  And  then  shaU  they 
all  return  except  him  to  whom  appertaineth  to  make 
the  carriage  and  journey  without  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford^ at  the  costs  of  his  lord  of  Whichenovre." 
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^  Perjuria  ridet  amantum. 

OVIO.  ARS  AH.  i.  6S3. 

—  Foraying  with  a  sinile 
The  peijuries  that  easy  maids  beguile. 

DftTDIH. 

"  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  According  to  my  promise  I  herewith  tranamit  tt 
you  a  list  of  several  persons,  who  from  time  to  tine 
demanded  the  flitch  of  hacon  of  Sir  Philip  de  Somar* 
▼ile,  and  his  descendants ;  as  it  is  preserved  in  a 
ancient  manuscript,  under  the  title  of  '  The  B»* 
gister  of  Whichenovre-hall,  and  of  the  bacon  tBA 
there  maintained.' 

''  In  the  beginning  of  this  record  is  recited  die 
law  or  institution  in  form,  as  it  is  already  printed  in 
your  last  paper :  to  which  are  added  two  bye-lswi» 
as  a  comment  upon  the  general  law,  the  substance 
whereof  is,  that  the  wife  shall  take  the  same  oath  as 
the  husband,  mutatis  mutandis  ;  and  that  the  judges 
shall,  as  they  think  meet,  interrogate  or  cross-exa- 
mine the  witnesses.  Affcer  this  proceeds  the  roister 
in  manner  following : 

''  Aubry  de  Falstaff,  son  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  kt 
with  dame  Maude  his  wife,  were  the  first  that  de- 
manded the  bacon,  he  having  bribed  twain  of  bis 
father's  companions  to  swear  falsely  in  his  behoof, 
whereby  he  gained  the  flitch :  but  he  and  his  said  wife 
falling  immediately  into  a  dispute  how  the  said  boooo 
should  be  dressed,  it  was,  by  order  of  the  judges, 
taken  from  him,  and  hung  ud  again  in  the  hall. 

"  Alison,  the  wife  of  Stephen  Freckle,  brought 
her  said  Yi\is\iMv^B\fiiiv!^'w\l\v  her,  and  set  forth  the 
good  condit\oivsMv^\>^'a'^^^^'t\i^V«t  ^Tsassev.^'^ddinc 
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irithai  that  she  doubted  not  but  he  was  ready  to  at- 
test the  like  of  her,  his  wife;  whereupon  ne,  the 
said  Stephen^  shaking  his  head^  she  turned  short 
upon  him^  and  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear. 

*^  Philip  de  Waverland,  having  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  book^  when  the  clause^  ^  were  I  sole  and  she 
sole/  was  rehearsed^  found  a  secret  compunction  ris- 
ing in  his  mind^  and  stole  it  off  again. 

"  Richard  de  Loveless^  who  was  a  courtier^  and 
a  very  well-bred  man,  being  observed  to  hesitate  at 
the  words  ^  after  our  marri«^e/  was  thereupon  re- 
quired to  explain  himself.  He  replied^  by  talking 
ixHy  largely  of  his  exact  complaisance  while  he  was 
a  lover;  and  alleged  that  he  had  not  in  the  least 
disobliged  his  wife  for  a  year  and  a  day  before  mar- 
Tiage^  which  he  hoped  was  the  same  thmg. 

*'  Bejected. 

*'  Joceline  Jolly,  esq.  making  it  appear,  by  un- 
questionable testimony,  that  he  and  his  wife  had  pre- 
served full  and  entire  affection  for  the  space  of  the 
first  month,  commonly  called  the  honey-moon,  he 
had,  in  consideration  thereof,  one  rasher  bestowed 
upon  him. 

*'  After  this,  says  the  record,  many  years  passed 
0ver  before  any  demandant  appeared  at  Whiche- 
novre-hall ;  insomuch  that  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  whole  country  were  turned  Jews,  so  little 
was  their  affection  to  the  flitch  of  bacon. , 

*^  The  next  couple  enrolled  had  like  to  have  car- 
ried it,  if  one  of  the  witnesses  had  not  deposed,  that 
dining  on  a  Sunday  with  the  demandant,  whose  wife 
had  sat  below  the  squire's  lady  at  church,  she,  the 
said  wife,  dropped  some  expressions,  as  if  she  thought 
her  husband  deserved  to  be  knighted ;  to  which  he 
returned  a  passionate  pish !  The  judges,  taking  the 
premises  into  consideration,  declared  the  aforesaid 
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behaviour  to  imply  an  unwarrantable  ambition  in 
the  wife  and  anger  in  the  husband. 

'^  It  is  recorded  as  a  sufficient  disqualification  of 
a  certain  wife^  that  speaking  of  her  husband^  she 
said,  ^  Grod  forgive  him.' 

^'  It  is  likewise  remarkable,  that  a  couple  were 
rejected  upon  the  deposition  of  one  of  their  neigh- 
hours  that  the  ladv  had  once  told  her  husband,  that 
'  it  was  her  duty  to  obey :'  to  which  he  replied,  *  0! 
my  dear,  you  are  never  in  the  wrong  V 

^^  The  violent  passion  of  one  lady  for  her  lapdog; 
the  turning  away  of  the  old  housemaid  by  another; 
a  tavern  bill  torn  by  the  wife,  and  a  tailw's  by  the 
husband;  a  quarrel  about  the  kissing  crust ;  spoiliog 
of  dinners;  and  coming  in  late  of  nights;  are  so 
many  several  articles  which  occasioned  the  reprobfr* 
tion  of  some  scores  of  demandants,  whose  names  are 
recorded  in  the  aforesaid  register. 

^^  Without  enumerating  other  particular  persoiu, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  observing  that  tne  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  one  Gervase  Poacher  is, 
that  '^  ne  might  have  had  bacon  to  his  eggs,  if  he 
had  not  heretofore  scolded  his  wife  when  they  were 
over-boiled.'  And  the  deposition  against  Dorodiy 
Dolittle  runs  in  these  words,  ^  that  she  had  so  fiu: 
usurped  the  dominion  of  the  coal  fire,  the  stirring 
whereof  her  husband  claimed  to  himself,  that  by  her 
good-will  she  never  would  sufiTer  the  poker  out  <rf 
her  hand.' 

^^  I  find  but  two  couples  in  this  first  century  that 
were  successful :  the  first  was  a  sea-captain  and  his 
wife,  who  since  the  day  of  their  marriage  had  not 
seen  one  another  till  the  day  of  the  claim.  The  a^ 
cond  was  an  honest  pair  in  the  neighbourhood;  tk 
husband  was  a  man  of  plain  good  sense,  and  a  peao 
able  tem]^i ;  t\i^  nvotooh  was  dumb." 
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••^Farrago  libeUi, 

juy.  SAT.  i.  86. 
The  miscellaneous  subjects  of  my  book. 

"  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

^'  I  have  for  some  time  desired  to  appear  in  your 
paper,  and  have  therefore  chosen  a  day*  to  steal 
mto  tbe  Spectator,  when  I  take  it  for  granted  you 
will  not  have  many  spare  minutes  for  speculations 
of  your  own.  As  I  was  the  other  day  walking  with 
an  honest  country  gentleman,  he  very  often  was  ex- 
pressing his  astonishment  to  see  the  town  so  mightily 
CTOwdea  with  doctors  of  divinity;  upon  which  I 
told  him  he  was  very  much  mistaken  if  he  took  all 
those  gentlemen  he  saw  in  scarfs  to  be  persons  of 
that  dignity ;  for  that  a  young  divine,  after  his  first 
d^ree  in  the  university,  usually  comes  hither  only 
fce  show  himself;  and  on  that  occasion,  is  apt  to 
think  he  is  but  half  equipped  with  a  gown  and  cas- 
sock for  his  public  appearance,  if  he  hath  not  the 
additional  ornament  of  a  scarf  of  the  first  magnitude, 
to  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  Doctor  ^om  his 
landlady  and  the  boy  at  Child's.  Now  since  I  know 
that  this  piece  of  garniture  is  looked  upon  as  a  mark 
of  vanity  or  affectation,  as  it  is  made  use  of  among 
BOme  of  the  little  spruce  adventurers  of  the  town,  1 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  it  a  place  among 
those  extravagances  you  have  justly  exposed  in  se- 

*  The  20th  of  October,  17 14,  was  the  day  of  the  QoxQtA.\\otw 
of  Kii^  George  I. 
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veral  of  your  papers,  being  very  well  assured  that 
the  main  body  of  the  clergy  both  in  the  country  and 
the  universities^  who  are  almost  to  a  man  untainted 
with  it,  would  be  very  well  pleased  to  see  this  vene- 
rable foppery  well  exposed.  When  my  patron  did 
me  the  honour  to  take  me  into  his  &nily,  for  I  mmt 
own  myself  of  this  order,  he  was  pleased  to  say  he 
took  m^  as  a  friend  and  companion :  and,  whethahe 
looked  upon  the  scarf  like  the  lace  and  shonlder- 
knot  of  a  footman,  as  a  badge  of  servitude  and  de- 
pendence, I  do  not  know,  but  he  was  so  kind  as  to 
leave  mv  wearing  of  it  to  my  own  discreti(m;  and, 
not  havmg  any  just  title  to  it  from  my  degrees,  I  an 
content  to  be  without  the  onuunent.  The  privilege 
of  our  nobility  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  diajdaifli 
are  undisputed,  though  perhaps  not  one  in  ten  tf 
those  reverend  gentlemen  have  any  relation  to  tiSt 
noble  ^Eimilies  their  scarfs  belong  to :  the  right  ge> 
nerally  of  creating  all  chaplains,  except  the  domestic 
where  there  is  one,  being  nothing  more  than  the  per- 
quisite of  a  steward's  place,  who,  if  he  happens  to 
outlive  any  considerable  number  of  his  noble  masten, 
shall  probably  at  one  and  the  same  time,  have  fif^ 
chaplains,  all  in  their  proper  accoutrements,  of  hu 
own  creation ;  though  perhaps  there  hath  been  nei- 
ther grace  nor  prayer  said  m  the  family  since  the 
introduction  oi  the  first  coronet. 

"  I  am,"  &c 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^'  I  wish  you  would  write  a  philosophical  paper 
about  natural  antipathies,  with  a  word  or  two  ooo- 
cerning  the  strength  of  imagination.  I  can  giveyoo 
a  list,  upon  the  first  notice,  of  a  rational  clmia  coft 
of  an  egg  that  walks  upon  two  legs,  and  a  quart-pot 
that  singa  Aiike  «l  m^XMk!^'^.    Thire  is  in  my  neigh- 
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that  squalls  out  at  the  sight  of  a  knife.  Then^  as 
for  natural  antipathies,  I  know  a  general  ofiicer  who 
was  never  conquered  but  by  a  smothered  rabbit ;  and 
a  wife  that  domineers  over  her  husband  by  the  help 
of  a  breast  of  mutton.  A  story  that  relates  to  my- 
self on  this  subject  may  be  thought  not  unentertain- 
ingy  especially  when  I  assure  you  that  it  is  literally 
troe.  I  had  long  made  love  to  a  lady,  in  the  posses- 
gioii  of  whom  I  am  now  the  happiest  of  muikind^ 
whose  hand  I  should  have  gained  with  much  diifi- 
colty  without  the  assistance  of  a  cat.  You  must 
know  then  that  my  most  dangerous  rival  had  so 
strong  an  aversion  to  this  species,  that  he  infiedlibly 
swooned  away  at  the  sight  of  that  harmless  creature. 
My  friend  Mrs.  Lucy^  her  maid^  having  a  greater 
reipect  for  me  and  my  purse  than  she  Imd  for  my 
limL,  always  took  care  to  pin  the  tail  of  a  cat  under 
the  gown  of  her  mistress,  whenever  she  knew  of 
bis  coming;  which  had  such  an  effect,  that  every 
time  he  entered  the  room,  he  looked  more  like  one 
of  the  figures  in  Mr.  Salmon's  wax- work  *  than  a 
desirable  lover.  In  short,  he  grew  sick  of  her  com- 
pany :  which  the  young  lady  taking  notice  of,  who 
no  more  knew  why  than  he  did,  she  sent  me  a  chal- 
lenge to  meet  her  in  Lincoln's-inn  chapel,  which  I 
joyfully  accepted;  and  have,  amongst  other  plea- 
sures, the  satisfaction  of  being  praised  by  her  for  my 
stratagem. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

**  From  the  Hoop.**  '^  TOM  NIMBLE." 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

''  The  virgins  of  Great  Britain  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  putting  them  upon  such  tedious 

*  Opposite  the  same  place,  near  Temple  Bar,  there  was,  till 
very  lately,  an  exhibition  of  wax- work  by  a  ]^tsou  of  \\\&  vkbda. 
name. 
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drudgeries  in  needle-work  as  were  fit  only  for  the 
Hilpas  and  the  Nilpas  that  lived  before  the  Flood. 
Here  is  a  stir  indeed^  with  your  histories  in  embroi- 
dery, your  groves  with  shades  of  silk  and  streams  of 
mohair!  I* would  have  you  to  know,  that  I  hope  to 
kill  a  hundred  lovers  before  the  best  housewife  in 
England  can  stitch  out  a  battle ;  and  do  not  fear  but 
to  provide  boys  and  girls  much  faster  than  your  dis- 
ciples can  embroider  them.  I  love  birds  and  Deasts  as 
well  as  you,  but  am  content  to  fancy  them  when  thej 
are  really  made.  What  do  you  tmnk  of  gilt  leather 
for  fiirmture?  There  is  your  pretty  hangings  for  t 
chamber*  !  and,  what  is  more,  our  own  country  is 
the  only  place  in  Europe  where  work  of  that  kind  is 
tolerably  done.  Without  minding  your  musty  les- 
sons, I  am  this  minute  going  to  Paul's  church-yard 
to  bespeak  a  screen  and  a  set  of  hangings ;  and  am 
resolved  to  encourage  the  manu&cture  of  my  coun- 
try. 

''  Yours, 

"  CLEOBA." 

^  There  vms  about  ibis  time  a  celebrated  manufactory  of  t^witay 
at  Chelsea. 
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Sic,  cum  trannermjt  md 

NuUo  cum  slrepku  dies, 

jndfeiut  mariar  senex  : 

lOi  mars  gravis  mcubat. 

Qui  nohu  nimis  omnibus, 

Ignotus  moriiur  sSbu  *  skmeca. 

Thus,  when  my  fleedng  days,  at  last, 
Unheeded,  silently,  are  past. 
Calmly  I  shall  resign  my  breath. 
In  life  unknown,  foi^ot  in  death  : 
While  he,  o*ertaken  unprepared. 
Finds  death  an  evil  to  be  fear'd. 
Who  dies,  to  others  too  much  known, 
A  stranger  to  himself  alone. 

HAVE  ofiben  wondered  that  the  Jews  should  con- 
ive  such  a  worthless  greatness  for  the  Deliverer 
horn  they  expected^  as  to  dress  him  up  in  external 
imp  and  pageantry,  and  represent  him  to  their  ima- 
nation  as  making  havoc  amongst  his  creatures,  and 
rtuated  with  the  poor  ambition  of  a  Cesar  or  an 
lezander.  How  much  more  illustrious  doth  he  ap- 
iir  in  his  real  diaracter,  when  considered  as  the 
ithor  of  universal  benevolence  among  men,  as  re- 
ling  our  passions,  exalting  our  nature,  giving  us 
st  ideas  of  immortality,  and  teaching  us  a  contempt 
that  little  showy  grandeur  wherein  the  Jews  made 
e  glory  of  their  Messiah  to  consist ! 
'  Notning,'  says  Longinus,  '  can  be  great,  the  con« 
mpt  of  which  is  great.'     The  possession  of  wealth 
d  riches  cannot  give  a  man  a  title  to  greatness,  be- 
Dse  it  is  looked  npoa  as  a  greatness  of  mind  to  con- 
DUi  these  gifts  of  fortune,  and  to  be  abovQ  Uvft  d^ 

aa3 
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sire  of  them.  I  have,  therefore,  been  inclined  to 
think  that  there  are  greater  men  who  lie  concealed 
among  the  species,  than  those  who  come  out  and 
draw  upon  themselves  the  eyes  and  admiration  of 
mankind.  Virgil  would  never  have  been  heard  of, 
had  not  his  domestic  misfortunes  driven  him  out  of 
his  obscurity,  and  brought  him  to  Rome. 

If  we  suppose  that  there  are  spirits^  or  angels,  wlio 
look  into  the  vrays  of  men,  as  it  is  highly  prdbabk 
there  are,  both  &om  reason  and  revelation,  now  dif- 
ferent are  the  notions  which  they  entertain  of  ns, 
from  those  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of  one  another! 
Were  they  to  give  us  in  their  catalogue  of  sadi 
worthies  as  are  now  living,  how  different  would  it 
be  from  that  which  any  of  our  own  species  wooU 
draw  up ! 

We  are  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  titles,  the 
ostentation  of  learning,  the  noise  of  victories ;  thej, 
on  the  contrary,  see  the  philosopher  in  the  cottage, 
who  possesses  his  soul  in  patience  and  thankfulness, 
under  the  pressures  of  what  little  minds  call  poverty 
and  distress.  They  do  not  look  for  great  men  at  the 
head  of  armies,  or  among  the  pomps  of  a  court,  but 
often  find  them  out  in  shades  and  solitudes,  in  the 
private  walks  and  by-paths  of  life.  The  evening's 
walk  of  a  wise  man  is  more  illustrious  in  their  sight 
than  the  march  of  a  general  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men.  A  contemplation  on  Grod's  works; 
a  voluntary  act  of  justice  to  our  own  detriment ;  a 
generous  concern  for  the  good  of  mankind ;  tears  that 
are  shed  in  silence  for  the  misery  of  others ;  a  pri- 
vate desire  or  resentment  broken  and  subdued;  in 
short,  an  unfeigned  exercise  of  humility,  or  any  other 
virtue,  are  such  actions  as  are  glorious  in  their  sight, 
and  denominate  men  great  and  reputable.  The  most 
famous  among  us  are  often  looked  upon  with  pitTi 
with  eonXcniigX,  at  mX^a.  TDd^v^g^skXY^x-^  while  those 
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ho  are  most  obscure  among  their  awn  species  are 
yarded  with  love,  with  approbation,  and  esteem. 

The  moral  of  the  present  speculation  amounts  to 
lis :  that  we  should  not  be  led  away  by  the  cen- 
ires  and  applauses  of  men,  but  consider  the  figure 
lat  every  person  will  make  at  that  time  when  ^  Wis- 
om  shall  be  justified  of  her  children,'  and  nothing 
ass  for  great  or  illustrious  which  is  not  an  ornament 
dd  perfection  to  human  nature. 

The  story  of  Gyges,  the  rich  Lydian  monarch,  is 
memorable  instance  to  our  present  purpose.  The 
racle,  being  asked  by  Gyges,  Who  was  the  happiest 
lan?  replied,  Aglaiis.  Gyges,  who  expected  to  have 
eard  himself  named  on  this  occasion,  was  much  sur- 
rised,  and  very  curious  to  know  who  this  Aglaiis 
bould  be.  After  much  inquiry,  he  was  found  to  be 
n  obscure  countryman,  who  employed  all  his  time 
1  cultivating  a  garden  and  a  few  acres  of  land  about 
is  house. 

Cowley's  agreeable  relation  of  this  story  shall  close 
Ills  day's  speculation. 

Thus  Aglaiis,  a  man  unknown  to  men, 
But  the  gods  knew,  and  therefore  loved  him  then, 
Thus  lived  obscurely  then  without  a  name^ 
Aglaiis,  now  consign*d  t*eternal  fame. 
For  Gyges,  the  rich  king,  wicked  and  great. 
Presumed,  at  wise  Apollo's  Delphic  seat. 
Presumed  to  ask,  *  O  thou  the  whole  world's  eye, 
Seest  thou  a  man  that  happier  is  than  1 7* 
The  god,  who  scom'd  to  flatter  man,  replied, 

*  Aglaiis  happier  is.*     But  Gyges  cried. 

In  a  proud  rage,  *  Who  can  that  Aglaiis  be  ? 

We've  heard  as  yet  of  no  such  king  as  he.' 

And  true  it  was,  through  the  whole  earth  around, 

No  king  of  such  a  name  was  to  be  found. 

Is  some  old  hero  of  that  name  alive, 

Who  his  high  race  does  from  the  gods  derive  ? 

*  Is  it  some  mighty  gen'ral,  that  has  done 
Wonders  in  fight,  and  godUke  honours  won? 
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Is  it  tome  man  of  endless  wealth  ?'  said  he. 

« None,  none  of  these,*     *  Who  can  this  Aglaiis  be?* 

After  long  search,  and  vain  inquiries  past, 

In  an  obscure  Arca^n  vale  at  last, 

(The  Arcadian  life  has  always  shady  been,) 

Near  Sopho*s  town,  which  he  but  once  had  seen, 

This  Aglaiis,  who  monarchs'  envy  drew. 

Whose  happiness  the  gods  stood  witness  to, 

This  mighty  Aglaiis,  was  lab*ring  found. 

With  his  own  hands,  in  his  own  little  ground. 

So,  gracious  God,  if  it  may  lawful  be 
Among  those  foolish  gods  to  mention  tliee^ 
So  let  me  act,  on  such  a  private  stage, 
The  last  dull  scenes  of  my  declining  age ; 
After  long  toils  and  voyages  in  vain. 
This  qwet  port  let  my  tost  vessel  gain  ; 
Of  heav'nly  rest  this  earnest  to  me  lend. 
Let  my  life  sleep,  and  learn  to  love  her  end. 
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Perfide  f  sed  duris  genuU  te  cautibus  horrent 
Caucasus^  HyrcaiuBque  admorunt  libera  tigres. 

VIAG.  M»,  iv.ft 

Perfidious  man  !  thy  parent  was  a  rock. 
And  fierce  Hyrcanian  tigers  gave  thee  suck. 

I  AH  willing  to  postpone  every  thing  to  do  any 
least  service  for  the  deserving  and  unfortunate, 
cordingly  I  have  caused  the  following  letter  t 
inserted  in  my  paper  the  moment  that  it  came  to 
hands,  without  altering  one  tittle  in  an  acoount  iri 
the  lady  idoX^&  ^\l^u^q\&&Vj  IsAt^elf. 
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*'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  PLATTER  myself  you  will  not  only  pity,  but, 
if  possible,  redress  a  misfortune  myself  and  several 
others  of  my  sex  lie  under.  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
offended,  nor  think  I  mean  by  this  to  justify  my  own 
imprudent  conduct,  or  expect  you  should.  No :  I 
am  sensible  how  severely,  in  some  of  your  former 
papers,  you  have  reproved  persons  guilty  of  the  like 
mismanagements.  I  was  scarce  sixteen,  and  I  may 
say  without  vanity,  handsome,  when  courted  by  a 
feuse  perjured  man ;  who,  upon  promise  of  marriage, 
rendered  me  the  most  unhappy  of  women.  After  he 
had  deluded  me  from  my  parents,  who  were  people 
of  very  good  fashion,  in  less  than  three  months  he 
left  me.  My  parents  would  not  see  nor  hear  from 
me ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  a  servant  who  had 
lived  in  our  £unily,  I  must  certainly  have  perished 
for  want  of  bread.  However,  it  pleased  Providence, 
in  a  very  short  time,  to  alter  my  miserable  condition. 
A  gentleman  saw  me,  liked  me,  and  married  me. 
My  parents  were  reconciled;  and  1  might  be  as 
happy  in  the  change  of  my  condition,  as  1  was  before 
miserable,  but  for  some  things  that  you  shall  know, 
which  are  insupportable  to  me ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
have  so  much  honour  and  compassion  as  to  let  those 
persons  know,  in  some  of  your  papers,  how  much 
they  are  in  the  wrong.  1  have  been  married  near 
five  years,  and  do  not  know  that  in  all  that  time  I 
ever  went  abroad  without  my  husband's  leave  and 
approbation.  1  am  obliged,  through  the  importuni- 
ties of  several  of  my  relations,  to  go  abroad  oftener 
than  suits  my  temper.  Then  it  is  I  labour  under 
insupportable  agonies.  That  man,  or  rather  monster, 
haunts  every  place  I  go  to.  Base  villain  !  by  reason 
I  will  not  admit  his  nauseous  wicked  visits  and  ap-> 
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pointments,  he  strives  all  the  ways  he  can  to  rnin 
me.  He  left  me  destitute  of  friend  or  money,  nor 
ever  thought  me  worth  inquiring  after,  till  he  un- 
fortunately happened  to  see  me  in  a  &ont-box  spuk- 
ling  with  jewels.  Then  his  passion  returned.  Then 
the  hypocrite  pretended  to  be  a  penitent.  Then  be 
practised  all  those  arts  that  helped  before  to  nndv 
me.  I  am  not  to  be  deceived  a  second  time  by  him. 
I  hate  and  abhor  his  odious  passion ;  and  as  he  plainly 
perceives  it,  either  out  of  spite  or  diversion  he  makes 
it  his  business  to  expose  me.  I  never  ful  seeing  him 
in  all  public  company,  where  he  is  always  most  in- 
dustriously spiteful.  He  hath,  in  short,  told  aU  hii 
acquaintance  of  our  unhappy  affair ;  they  tell  thcin ; 
so  that  it  is  no  secret  among  his  companions,  vhidi 
are  numerous.  They  to  whom  he  tells  it^  think  dief 
have  a  title  to  be  very  familiar.  If  they  bow  to  m^ 
and  I  out  of  good  manners  return  it,  then  I  am  pes* 
tered  with  freedoms  that  are  no  ways  agreeable  t» 
myself  or  company.  If  I  turn  my  eyes  n*om  them, 
or  seem  displeased,  they  sour  upon  it,  and  whisper 
the  next  person ;  he  his  next ;  till  I  have  at  last  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  company  upon  me.  Nay,  they 
report  abominable  falsehoods,  under  that  mistaken 
notion,  ^  She  that  will  grant  fevours  to  one  man  will 
to  a  hundred.'  I  beg  you  will  let  those  who  areguihr 
know  how  ungenerous  this  way  of  proceeding  is.  I 
am  sure  he  will  know  himself  the  person  aimed  at, 
and  perhaps  put  a  stop  to  the  insolence  of  othos* 
Cursed  is  the  fate  of  unhappy  women  !  that  men  nunr 
boast  and  glory  in  those  things  that  we  must  thiiu 
of  with  shame  and  horror !  You  have  the  art  of  mak- 
ing such  odious  customs  appear  detestable.  For  mj 
sake,  and,  I  am  sure,  for  the  sake  of  several  others 
who  dare  not  own  it,  but,  like  me,  lie  under  the  same 
misfoTtunes,  moiVe  Vx.  ^&  vni'dxaous  for  a  man  to  boast 
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of  &yours>  or  expose  our  sex^  as  it  is  to  take  the 
lie  or  a  box  on  the  ear^  and  not  resent  it. 

^^  Your  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

^'  LESBIA. 

''  P.  S.  I  am  the  more  impatient  under  this  mis- 
£irtiine>  haring  received  fresh  provocation,  last  Wed- 
nesday, in  the  Abbey." 

I  entirely  agree  with  the  amiable  and  unfortu- 
nate Lesbia,  that  an  insult  upon  a  woman  in  her 
circumstances,  is  as  infamous  ui  a  man,  as  a  tame 
behaviour  when  the  lie  or  a  buffet  is  given :  which 
truth  I  shall  b^  leave  of  her  to  illustrate  by  the 
Jidlowing  observation. 

It  is  a  mark  of  cowardice  passively  to  forbear  re« 
seating  an  afiront,  the  resenting  of  which  would 
lead  a  man  into  danger :  it  is  no  less  a  sign  of  cow- 
ardice to  afiront  a  creature  that  hath  not  power  to 
avenge  itself.  Whatever  name  therefore  this  un- 
generous man  may  bestow  on  the  helpless  lady  he 
nath  injured,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  give  him,  in  re- 
turn for  it,  the  appellation  of  coward. 

A  man  that  can  so  far  descend  from  his  dignity 
as  to  strike  a  lady,  can  never  recover  his  reputa- 
tion with  either  sex,  because  no  provocation  is 
thought  strong  enough  to  justify  such  treatment 
from  the  powerful  towards  the  weak.  In  the  cir- 
oomstanoes  in  which  poor  Lesbia  is  situated,  she 
can  appeal  to  no  man  whatsoever  to  avenge  an  in- 
sult more  grievous  than  a  blow.  If  she  could  open 
her  mouth,  the  base  man  knows  that  a  husband,  a 
Imyther,  a  g^aerous  friend,  would  die  to  see  her 
righted. 

A  generous  mind,  however  enraged  against  an  ene- 
my, feels  its  resentments  sink  and  vanisdi  away  when 
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the  object  of  its  wrath  fiedls  into  its  power.  An  es- 
tranged friend^  filled  with  jealousy  and  discontent 
towards  a  bosom  acquaintance^  is  apt  to  overflow  with 
tenderness  and  remorse^  when  a  creature  that  was 
once  dear  to  him  undergoes  any  misfortune.  Wbat 
name  then  shall  we  give  to  his  ingratitude^  who>  for- 
getting the  favours  he  solicited  with  eagerness,  and 
received  with  rapture,  can  insult  the  miseries  that 
he  himself  caused,  and  make  sport  with  the  pain  to 
which  he  owes  his  greatest  pleasure  ?  There  is  but 
one  being  in  the  creation  whose  province  it  is  to 
practise  upon  the  imbecilities  of  ^11  creatures,  and 
triumph  in  the  woes  which  his  own  artifices  brought 
about ;  and  we  well  know  those  who  follow  his  ex- 
ample will  receive  his  reward. 

Leaving  niy  fear  correspondent  to  the  direction  of 
her  own  wisaom  and  modesty,  and  her  enemy,  and 
his  mean  accomplices,  to  the  compunction  of  their 
own  hearts,  I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  me- 
morable inst^ce  of  revenge,  taken  by  a  Spanish  lady 
upon  a  guilty  lover,  which  may  serve  to  show  what 
violent  effects  are  wrought  by  the  most  tender  pas- 
sion when  soured  into  hatred ;  and  may  deter  the 
young  and  imwary  from  unlawful  love.  The  story, 
however  romantic  it  may  appear,  I  have  heard  af- 
firmed for  a  truth. 

Not  many  years  ago  an  English  gentleman,  who, 
in  a  rencounter  by  night  in  the  streets  of  Madrid, 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  man,  fled  into  a  church- 
porch  for  sanctuary.  Leaning  against  the  door,  he 
was  surprized  to  find  it  open,  and  a  glimmering  light 
in  the  church.  He  had  the  courage  to  advance  to- 
wards the  light;  but  was  terribly  startled  at  the  si^t 
of  a  woman  in  white,  who  ascended  from  a  grave  with 
a  bloody  knife  in  her  hand.  The  phantom  marched 
up  to  Viiin,  an^  ^^i^-t^  Vyccl^W:  he  did  there.    He 
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told  her  the  truth  without  reserve,  believing  that  he 
had  met  a  ghost ;  upon  which  she  spoke  to  him  in  the 
following  manner:  ^  Stranger,  thou  art  in  my  power: 
I  am  a  murderer  as  thou  art.  Know  then  that  I  am 
a  nun  of  a  noble  family.  A  base  perjured  man  undid 
me,  and  boasted  of  it.  I  soon  had  him  despatched ; 
but  not  content  with  the  murder,  I  have  bribed  the 
aexton  to  let  me  enter  his  grave,  and  have  now 

fucked  out  his  fedse  heart  from  his  body ;  and  thus 
use  a  traitor's  heart.'  At  these  words  she  tore  it  in 
pieces  and  trampled  it  under  her  feet. 


No.  612.  WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1714. 


Murranum  hie,  atavos  et  avorum  antiqua  sonarUem 
Nomina^  per  regesque  actum  genus  omne  Latinos, 
PfwdpiUm  sccpulo  atque  ingentis  turbine  xai 
JExctidU,  ^ffwuUtque  solo.  — 

VUG.  MS.  xiU  529. 

Murranus,  boasting  of  his  blood,  that  springs 
From  a  long  royal  race  of  Latian  kings. 
Is  by  the  Trojan  from  his  chariot  thrown, 
Crush'd  with  the  wdght  of  an  unwieldy  stone. 

DBTDKK. 

It  is  highly  laudable  to  pay  respect  to  men  who  are 
descended  i&om  worthy  ancestors^  not  only  out  of 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  done  good  to  mankind, 
bat  as  it  is  an  encouragement  to  others  to  follow 
their  example.  But  this  is  an  honour  to  be  received, 
not  demanded,  by  the  descendants  of  great  men ;  and 
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they  who  are  apt  to  remind  us  of  their  ancestors,  tmlj 
put  us  upon  making  comparisons  to  their  own  dis- 
advantage. There  is  some  pretence  for  boastii^  cf 
wit,  beauty,  strength,  or  wealth,  because  the  commu- 
nication of  them  may  give  pleasure  or  profit  to  others; 
but  we  can  have  no  merit,  nor  ought  we  to  claim  anf 
respect,  because  our  fathers  acted  well  whether  we 
would  or  no. 

The  following  letter  ridicules  the  folly  I  hxn 
mentioned,  in  a  new,  and^  I  think,  not  disagreeable 
light: 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^^  Were  the  genealogy  of  every  £Eunily  preserved, 
there  would  probably  be  no  man  valued  or  despised 
on  account  of  his  birth.  There  is  scar^ce  a  b^gar 
in  the  streets,  who  would  not  find  hini8plf  linoulj 
descended  from  some  great  man ;  nor  any  one  of  tiie 
highest  title,  who  would  not  discover  several  base 
and  indigent  persons  among  his  ancestors.  It  would 
be  a  pleasant  entertainment  to  see  one  pedigree  of 
men  appear  together,  under  the  same  characters  they 
bore  when  they  acted  their  respective  parts  among 
the  living.  Suppose,  therefore,  a  gentleman,  fiill  of 
his  illustrious  family,  should  in  the  same  manner  as 
Virgil  makes  ^neas  look  over  his  descendants,  see 
the  whole  line  of  his  progenitors  pass  in  review  be- 
fore his  eves — ^with  how  maijiy  varying  passions  would 
he  behold  shepherds  and  soldiers,  statesmen  and  ar- 
tificers, princes  and  beggars,  walk  in  the  processkm 
of  five  thousand  years  !  How  would  his  heart  sink 
or  flutter  at  the  several  sports  of  fortune,  in  a  aoeae 
so  diversified  with  rags  and  purple,  handicraft  toeb 
and  sceptres,  ensigns  of  dignity,  and  emblems  of  dis- 
grace! And  how  would  his  fears  and  apprehensiooi* 
his  tTaAS^i^  ^tA  \DL^T\\^cationSj  succeed  one  0* 
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otber^  as  the  line  of  his  genealogy  appeared  bright  or 
obscure! 

'^  In  most  of  the  pedigrees  hung  up  in  old  man- 
sion-houses^ you  are  sure  to  find  the  first  in  the  ca- 
talogue a  great  statesman^  or  a  soldier  with  an  ho- 
nourable commission.  The  honest  artificer  that  begot 
him^  and  all  his  frugal  ancestors  before  him^  are  torn 
off  from  the  top  of  the  register ;  and  you  are  not  left 
to  imagine  that  the  noble  founder  of  the  family  ever 
had  a  father.  Were  we  to  trace  many  boastea  lines 
further  backwards^  we  should  lose  them  in  a  mob 
of  tradesmen^  or  a  crowd  of  rustics,  without  hope  of 
seeing  them  emerge  again:  not  unlike  the  old  Appian 
way,  which,  after  having  run  many  miles  in  lengtii, 
loses  itself  in  a  bog. 

^'  I  lately  made  a  visit  to  an  old  country  gentleman, 
who  is  very  far  gone  in  this  sort  of  family  madness. 
I  found  him  in  his  study  perusing  an  old  register  of 
bis  femily,  which  he  had  just  then  discovered  as  it 
was  branched  out  in  the  form  of  a  tree  upon  a  skin 
of  parchment.  Having  the  honour  to  have  some  of 
his  blood  in  my  veins,  he  permitted  me  to  cast  my 
eye  over  the  boughs  of  this  venerable  plant ;  and 
asked  my  advice  in  the  reforming  of  some  of  the  su- 
perfluous branches. 

•  '*  We  passed  slightly  over  three  or  four  of  our 
immediate  forefathers,  whom  we  knew  by  tradition, 
but  were  soon  stopped  by  an  alderman  of  London, 
who  I  perceived  made  my  kinsman's  heart  go  pit- 
a-pat. His  confusion  increased  when  he  found  the 
alderman's  father  to  be  a  grazier ;  but  he  recovered 
his  fright  upon  seeing  justice  of  the  quorum  at  the 
end  of  his  titles.  Things  went  on  pretty  well  as  we 
'  threw  our  eyes  occasionally  over  the  tree,  when  im- 
fortunately  he  perceived  a  merchant  tailor  perched 
on  a  bough,  who  was  said  greatly  to  have  increased 
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the  estate :  he  was  just  going  to  cut  him  off  if  he 
had  not  seen  gent,  after  the  name  of  his  son ;  who 
was  recorded  to  have  mortgaged  one  of  the  manors 
his  honest  father  had  purchased.  A  weaver^  who  was 
burnt  for  his  religion  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary, 
was  pruned  away  without  mercy ;  as  was  likewise  a 
yeoman  who  died  of  a  fedl  iroia  his  own  cart.    But 
great  was  our  triimiph  in  one  of  the  blood  who  was 
beheaded  for  high-treason :  which  nevertheless  was 
not  a  little  allayed  by  another  of  our  ancestors  who 
was  hanged  for  stealing  sheep.    The  expectatioiis  of 
my  good  cousin  were  wondeidPully  raised  by  a  matdi 
into  the  family  of  a  knight;  but  unfortunately  for  os 
this  branch  proved  barren :  on  the  other  hand,  Mar« 
gery  the  milk-maid,  being  twined  round  a  boo^,  it 
flourished  out  into  so  many  shoots,  and  bent  with  so 
much  fruit,  that  the  old  gentleman  was  quite  out  of 
countenance.  To  comfort  me  under  this  disgrace,  he 
singled  out  a  branch  ten  times  more  fruitful  than  the 
other,  which  he  told  me  he  valued  more  than  any  in 
the  tree,  and  bade  me  be  of  good  comfort.    This 
enormous  bough  was  a  graft  out  of  a  Welsh  heiress, 
with  so  many  Aps  upon  it,  that  it  might  have  made 
a  little  grove  by  itself.     From  the  trunk  of  the  pe- 
digree, which  was  chiefly  composed  of  labourers  and 
shepherds,  arose  a  huge  sprout  of  £EU*mers :  this  was 
branched  out  into  yeomen,  and  ended  in  a  sheriff  of 
the  coimty,  who  was  knighted  for  his  good  service 
to  the  crown  in  bringing  up  an  address.    Several  of 
the  names  that  seemed  to  disparage  the  family,  be- 
ing looked  upon  as  mistakes,  were  lopped  off  as  rot- 
ten or  withered;  as,  on  the  contrary,  no  small  number 
appearing  without  any  titles,  my  cousin,  to  supplj 
the  defects  of  the  manuscript,  added  esq.  at  the  end 
of  each  of  them. 

'^  This  tiee,^^tviTkfid)dre8sed,  and  cultivated,  was. 
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within  few  days^  transplanted  into  a  large  sheet  of 
vellum^  and  placed  in  the  great  hall,  where  it  attracts 
the  veneration  of  his  tenants  every  Sunday  morning, 
while  they  wait  till  his  worship  is  ready  to  go  to 
church ;  wondering  that  a  man  who  had  so  many  £ei« 
thers  before  him  should  not  be  made  a  knight,  or  at 
least  a  justice  of  the  peace." 


No.  613.    FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  29,  1714. 


—  Studusjiorentem  ignobiUs  oH. 

VIRG.  GEOR6.  iv.  564.    . 

Afiecting  studies  of  less  noisy  praise. 

DBYDEK. 

It  is  reckoned  a  piece  of  ill-breeding  for  one  man 
to  engross  the  whole  talk  to  himself.  For  this  rea- 
son^ since  I  keep  three  visiting  days  in  the  week^ 
I  am  content  now  and  then  to  let  my  friends  put 
in  a  word.  There  are  several  advantages  hereby  ac- 
cruing both  to  my  readers  and  myself.  As,  first, 
young  and  modest  writers  have  an  opportunity  of 
getting  into  print;  again,  the  town  enjoys  the  plea- 
sure of  variety ;  and  posterity  will  see  the  humour 
of  the  present  age,  by  the  help  of  these  little  lights 
into  private  and  domestic  life.  The  benefits  I  re- 
ceive from  thence  are  such  as  these :  1  gain  more 
time  for  future  speculations ;  pick  up  hints  which  I 
improve  for  the  public  good;. give  advice;  redress 
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grievances ;  and,  by  leaving  commodious  spaces  be- 
tween the  several  letters  tlmt  I  print,  fiinusli  cfat  a 
Spectator,  with  little  labour  and  great  ostentatioo. 

*'  MR.  8PBCTAT0B, 

*^  I  WAS  mightily  pleased  with  yonr  specnlstian 
of  Friday.  Your  sentunents  are  noble^  and  the  wliole 
worked  up  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  but  strike 
upon  every  reader.  But  give  me  leave  to  make  this 
remark ;  that  while  you  write  so  pathetically  on  oob- 
tentment  and  a  retired  life,  you  soothe  the  passion  of 
melancholy,  and  depress  the  mind  firom  actions  tmlj 
glorious.  Titles  and  honours  are  the  reward  of  vir- 
tue ;  we  therefore  ought  to  be  affected  with  them ; 
and  though  light  minds  are  too  much  puffed  up  with 
exterior  pomp,  yet  I  cannot  see  why  it  is  not  as  truly 
philosophical,  to  admire  the  glowing  ruby,  or  the 
sparkling  green  of  an  emerald,  as  the  fidnter  and  les 
permanent  beauties  of  a  rose  or  a  myrtle.  If  there 
are  men  of  extraordinary  capacities  who  lie  concealed 
from  the  world,  I  should  impute  it  to  them  as  a  blot 
in  their  character,  did  not  I  believe  it  owing  to  the 
meanness  of  their  fortune  rather  than  of  their  spirit 
Cowley,  who  tells  the  story  of  Aglaiis  with  so  much 
pleasure,  was  no  stranger  to  courts^  nor  insensible  of 
praise. 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known. 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  ? 

was  the  result  of  a  laudable  ambition.  It  was  not  till 
after  frequent  disappointments  that  he  termed  him- 
self the  melancholy  Cowley ;  and  he  praised  solitude 
when  he  despaired  of  shining  in  a  court.  The  sool 
of  man  is  an  active  principle.  He,  therefore,  who 
withdraws  himself  from  the  scene  before  he  has  played 
his  partjOught  to  be  hissed  off  the  stage^  and  cannot  be 
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deemed  virtuous^  becauses  he  refuses  to  answer  his 
end.  I  must  own  I  am  fired  with  an  honest  ambi- 
tion to  imitate  every  illustrious  example.  The  bat- 
tles of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  have  more  than  once 
made  me  wish  myself  a  soldier.  And^  when  I  have 
seen  those  actions  so  nobly  celebrated  by  our  poets^ 
I  have  secretly  aspired  to  be  one  of  that  distinguished 
class.  But  m  vain  I  wish^  in  vain  I  pant  with  the 
desire  of  action.  I  am  chained  down  in  obscurity^ 
and  the  only  pleasure  I  can  take  is  in  seeing  so  many 
brighter  geniuses  join  their  friendly  lights  to  add  to 
die  splendour  of  the  throne.  Farewell  then^  dear 
Spec^  and  believe  me  to  be  with  great  emulation^  and 
no  envy, 

'^  Your  professed  admirer, 

"  WILL  HOPELESS." 
"  SIB, 

.  '*^  Though  you  have  formerly  made  eloquence  the 
iubject  of,  one  or  more  of  your  papers,  I  do  not  re- 
ember  that  you  ever  considered  it  as  possessed  by 
set  of  people,  who  are  so  far  from  making  Quin- 
ilian's  rules  their  practice,  that,  I  dare  say  for 
lem,  they  never  heard  of  such  an  author,  and  yet 
no  less  masters  of  it  than  Tully  or  Demosthenes 
ong  the  ancients,  or  whom  you  please  amongst  the 
oderns.  The  persons  I  am  speakmg  of  are  our  com- 
l&on  beggars  about  this  town ;  and,  that  what  I  say 
b  true,  I  appeal  to  any  man  who  has  a  heart  one  de- 
jdree  softer  than  a  stone.  As  for  my  part,  who  do  not 
luretend  to  more  humanity  than  my  neighbours,  I 
^ve  oftentimes  gone  from  my  chambers  with  money 
i:^  my  pocket,  and  returned  to  them  not  only  penny- 
i^8S,*but  destitute  of  a  farthing,  without  bestowing 
^  it  any  other  way  than  on  these  seeming  objects 
^  pity.     In  short,  I  have  seen  more  eloquence  in  a 
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look  from  one  of  these  despicable  creatures  than  in 
the  eye  of  the  fairest  she  I  ever  saw^  yet  no  one  is  a 
greater  admirer  of  that  sex  than  myself.  What  I  have 
to  desire  of  you  is^  to  lay  down  some  directions  in 
order  to  guard  against  these  powerful  orators,  or  else 
I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  but  I  must  myself 
be  forced  to  leave  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  en- 
deavour to  get  the  qualifications  necessary  to  thtt 
more  profitable  one  of  begging.  But,  in  wmchsoeYer 
of  these  two  capacities  I  shine,  I  shall  always  desire 
to  be  your  constant  reader,  and  ever  will  be 

''  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Middle  Temple^  Oct.  26,  1714."  ''  J.  B." 

^'  SIR, 

*'  Upon  reading  a  Spectator  last  week,  where  Mrs. 
Fanny  Fickle  submitted  the  choice  of  a  lover  fior  life 
to  your  decisive  determination,  and  imagining  I  might 
claim  the  favour  of  your  advice  in  an  afilair  of  the  like, 
but  much  more  difiicult,  nature,  I  called  for  pen  and 
ink,  in  order  to  draw  the  characters  of  seven  humble 
servants  whom  I  have  equally  encouraged  for  some 
time.  But  alas !  while  I  was  reflecting  on  the  agree- 
able subject,  and  contriving  an  advantageous  descrip- 
tion of  the  dear  person  I  was  most  inclined  to  favour 
I  happened  to  look  into  my  glass.  The  sight  of  the 
small-pox,  out  of  which  1  am  just  recovered,  t«r- 
mented  me  at  once  with  the  loss  of  mv  captivating 
arts  and  my  captives.  The  confusion!  was  in,  on 
this  unhappy,  unseasonable  discovery,  is  inexpressi- 
ble. Believe  me.  Sir,  I  was  so  taken  up  with  the 
thoughts  of  your  feur  correspondent's  case,  and  so  in- 
tent on  my  own  design,  that  I  fancied  myself  as  tri- 
umphant in  my  conquests  as  ever. 

"  Now,  Sir,  finding  I  was  incapacitated  to  amuse 
myself  on  that  pleasing  subject,  I  resolved  to  apply 
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myself  to  you^  or  your  casuistical  agents  for  advice  in 
my  present  circumstances.  I  am  sensible  the  tinc- 
ture of  my  skin,  and  the  regularity  of  my  features, 
which  the  malice  of  my  late  illness  has  altered,  are 
irrecoverable ;  yet  do  not  despair  but  that  loss,  by 
your  assistance,  may  in  some  measure  be  reparable, 
if  you  will  please  to  propose  a  way  for  the  recovery 
of  one  only  of  my  fugitives. 

'^  One  of  them  is  in  a  more  particular  manner  be- 
holden to  me  than  the  rest ;  he,  for  some  private  rea- 
sons, being  desirous  to  be  a  lover  incognito,  always 
addressed  me  with  billets-doux,  which  1  was  so  care- 
ful of  in  my  sickness,  that  1  secured  the  key  of  my 
love  magazine  under  my  head,  and,  hearing  a  noise 
of  opening  a  lock  in  my  chamber,  endangered  my  Ufe 
by  getting  out  of  bed,  to  prevent,  if  it  had  been  at- 
tempted, the  discovery  of  that  amour. 

*^  I  have  formerly  made  use  of  all  those  artifices 
which  our  sex  daily  practises  over  yours,  to  draw,  as 
it  were  undesignedly,  the  eyes  of  a  whole  congrega- 
tion to  my  pew ;  I  have  taken  a  pride  in  the  number 
of  admirers  at  my  afternoon  levee ;  but  am  now  quite 
another  creature.  I  think,  could  1  regain  the  at- 
tractive influence  1  once  had,  if  1  had  a  legion  of 
suitors,  I  should  never  be  ambitious  of  entertaining 
more  than  one.  I  have  almost  contracted  an  antipa- 
thy to  the  trifling  discourses  of  impertinent  lovers : 
though  I  must  needs  own,  I  have  thought  it  very  odd  of 
late  to  hear  gentlemen,  instead  of  their  usual  complai- 
sances, fall  into  disputes  before  me  of  politics,  or  else 
weary  me  with  the  tedious  repetition  of  how  thank- 
ful I  ought  to  be,  and  satisfled  with  my  recovery  out 
of  so  dangerous  a  distemper ;  this,  though  I  am  very 
sensible  of  the  blessing,  yet  1  cannot  but  dislike,  be- 
cause such  advice  from  them  rather  seems  to  insult 
than  comfort  me,  and  reminds  me  too  much  of  what 
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I  was :  which  melancholy  consideration  I  cannot  yet 
perfectly  surmount^  but  hope  your  sentiments  on  this 
nead  will  make  it  supportable. 

*'  To  show  you  what  a  yalue  I  have  for  your  dic- 
tates^ these  are  to  certify  the  persons  concerned,  that 
unless  one  of  them  returns  to  his  colours^  if  I  may 
80  call  them  now,  before  the  winter  is  over,  I  win 
voluntarily  confine  myself  to  a  retirement,  where  I 
will  punish  them  all  with  my  needle.  I  will  be  re- 
venged on  them  by  decyphering  them  on  a  carpet, 
himibly  begging  admittance,  myself  scornfully  refus- 
ing it.  If  you  disapprove  of  this,  as  savouring  too 
much  of  malice,  be  pleased  to  acquaint  me  with  a 
draught  you  like  better,  and  it  shall  be  faithfully 
performea 

*'  By  the  onfortiinate 

"  MONIMIA." 
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Si  mihi  non  animofimm  wimohimque  sederet, 
Ne  cui  vie  vincto  vellem  sodare  jttgari, 
Postquam  primus  amor  deceptam  mortejefellit ; 
S^  non  jyertiBsum  t/ialami  t€edaq%i€juisset ; 
Huic  UTuforsan  jHtttd  succumbere  culpa. 

TI&O.  MV.  IT.  15. 

^  Were  I  not  resolved  against  the  yoke 
Of  hapless  marriage,    never  to  be  cursed 
With  second  love,  so  fatal  was  my  first, 
To  this  one  error  I  might  yield  again. 

DRTSKK. 

The  following  account  hath  been  transmitted  to  me 
by  the  love-casuist : 

'^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  Having  in  some  former  papers  taken  care  of  the 
two  states  of  virginity  and  marriage,  and  being  will- 
ing that  all  people  should  be  served  in  their  turn,  I 
this  day  drew  out  my  drawer  of  widows,  where  I  met 
.  with  several  cases,  to  each  whereof  I  have  returned 
satisfactory  answers  by  the  post.  The  cases  are  as 
follow : 

"  Q.  Whether  Amoret  be  bound  by  a  promise  of 
marriage  to  Philander,  made  during  her  husband's 
Hfe  ? 

''  Q.  Whether  Sempronia,  having  futhfully  given 
a  promise  to  two  several  persons  during  the  last  sick- 
ness of  her  husband,  is  not  thereby  left  at  liberty  ta 
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dioote  wlndi  of  them  she  pleases,  «r  tsi 
both  £[ir  the  sake  of  a  new  lorer  ? 

''deora  asks  me^  whether  she  be  aU| 
tunie  sing^  aooOTding  to  a  ¥0w  Buide  to  bi 
at  the  time  of  his  presenting  ber  witk 
necklace;  she  being  informed bjr a  vcfy pi 
&U0W9  cf  a  good  cpnadence,  tnat  sndi  1 
their  natcre  sinful? 

''  Another  inquires^  whether  sbe  bsiihaf 
of  widowhood,  to  dispose  of  herself  tosoi 
crest  merit,  who  presses  very  bard;  be 
being  irrecoverably  flone  in  a  consomplioB 

''An  unreasonable  creature  batb  Ibe 
to  ask,  n^iether  it  be  proper  for  ber  to  an 
who  is  younger  than  1^  eldest  son  ? 

"  A  scrupulous  well-spoken  matron^  irii 
a  great  many  good  words*,  only  doubts^  w 
is  not  oblised  in  conscience  to  shut  ap  ba 
riageable  daughters,  till  such  time  as  she 
fortably  disposed  of  herself? 

"  Sophronia,  who  seems  by  ber  phrase 
ing  to  be  a  person  of  conation,  sets  I 
whereas  she  nath  a  great  estate,  and  is  bal 
she  desires  to  be  informed,  whether  sbe  ' 
do  prudently  to  marry  Camillus,  a  very  idle 
fellow,  who  hath  no  fortune  of  his  own,  s 
quently  hath  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  maaa 

Before  I  speak  of  widows,  I  cannot  bi 
one  thing,  wnich  I  do  not  know  how  to  ac 
a  widow  is  always  more  sought  after  tfai 
maid  of  the  s^une  age.  It  is  common  enoo 
ordinary  people,  for  a  stale  virgin  to  set 
in  a  place  where  she  is  not  known;  where 
thumb  ring,  supposed  to  be  given  ber  Ira 
band,  quickly  recommends  her  to  some 
nei^bour,  who  takes  a  liking  to  tbe  jol 
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The  truth  of  it  is,  if  we  look  into  this  set  of  wo- 
men^ we  find^  according  to  the  different  characters 
or  circumstances  wherein  they  are  leffc^  that  widows 
may  be  divided  into  those  who  raise  love  and  those 
vAm  raise  eompassion. 

But^  not  to  ramble  from  this  subject^  there  are 
two  things  in  which  consists  chiefly  the  glory  of  a 
widow — ^the  love  of  her  deceased  husband^  and  the 
care  of  her  children ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  thirds 
arising  out  of  the  former — such  a  prudent  conduct 
as  may  do  honour  to  both. 

A  viddowpossessed  of  all  these  three  qualities  makes 
not  only  a  virtuous  but  a  sublime  character. 

There  is  something  so  great  and  so  generous  in 
this  state  of  life,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  all  its 
virtues^  that  it  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  finest 
among  our  modem  tragedies  in  the  person  of  An- 
dromache, and  hath  met  with  an  universal  and  de- 
served api^use,  when  introduced  upon  our  English 
stsig^  by  Mr.  Philips. 

The  most  memorable  widow  in  history  is  queen 
Artemisia,  who  not  only  erected  the  femous  mauso- 
leum, but  drank  up  the  ashes  of  her  dead  lord; 
tlier^y  enclosing  them  in  a  nobler  monument  than 
that  woich  she  had  built,  though  deservedly  esteemed 
one  of  the  wonders  of  architecture. 

This  last  lady  seems  to  have  had  a  better  title  to 
a  second  husband  than  any  I  have  read  of,  since  not 
one  dust  of  her  first  was  remaining.  Our  modem 
heroines  might  think  a  husband  a  very  bitter  draught, 
and  would  have  good  reason  to  complain,  if  tney 
miglht  not  accept  of  a  second  partner  till  they  had 
taken  such  a  troublesome  method  of  losing  the  me- 
mory of  the  first. 

I  shall  add  to  these  illustrious  examples  out  of 
ancient  story,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  delicacy 
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of  our  ancestors  in  relation  to  the  state  of  widowhood, 
as  I  find  it  recorded  in  Cowell's  Interpreter*.  '  At 
East  and  West  Enbome^  in  the  county  of  Berks,  if 
a  customary  tenant  die^  the  widow  shall  have  what 
the  law  calls  her  free-bench  in  all  his  copyhold  lands, 
dum  sola  et  casta  fuerit,  that  is^  while  she  lives  single 
and  chaste ;  but  if  she  commit  incontinency  she  for- 
feits her  estate ;  yet  if  she  will  come  into  the  court 
riding  backwards  upon  a  black  ram^  with  his  tail  in 
her  hand  and^  say  tne  words  following,  the  steward 
is  bound  by  the  custom  to  re-admit  her  to  her  free- 
bench. 

*  Here  I  am, 
Riding  upon  a  black  ram, 
Like  a  whore  as  I  am ; 
And  for  my  ermcum  craneum^ 
Have  lost  my  hincum  bianeums 
And  for  my  tail's  game 
Have  done  this  worldly  shame ; 

Therefore  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Steward,  let  me  have  my  land 
again.* 

The  like  custom  there  is  in  the  manor  of  Torre  in 
Devonshire,  and  other  parts  of  the  West. 

It  is  not  impossible  but  I  may  in  a  little  time  pre- 
sent you  with  a  register  of  Berkshire  ladies,  aud 
other  western  dames,  who  rode  publicly  upon  this 
occasion ;  and  I  hope  the  town'  will  be  entertained 
with  a  cavalcade  of  widows. 

*  No  record  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  Cowdl'i 
Interpreter  of  16S7,  4to. 
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^Qui  Deorum 
Muneribus  sajnenter  ud, 
Jhiramque  collet  pauperiem  pad, 
Pejiisque  lethojla^um  timet  : 
Nbn  Ule  pro  caris  anUcis 
Avipatria  timidus  perire, 

HOH.  CAR.  iv.  0.  47. 

Who  spend  tfadr  treasure  freely,  as  'twas  given 
By  the  large  bounty  of  indulgent  Heaven : 
Who  in  a  fixt  unalterable  state 

Smile  at  the  doubtful  tide  of  fate» 
And  scorn  alike  her  friendship  and  her  hate : 

Who  poison  less  than  fals^ood  fear, 

Lpth  to  purchase  life  so  dear; 
But  kindly  for  their  friend  embrace  cold  death. 
And  seal  their  country's  love  with  their  departing  breath. 

STEFNXT. 

It  must  be  owned  that  fear  is  a  very  powerful  pas- 
sion^ since  it  is  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  of  virtues 
to  subdue  it.  It  being  implanted  in  us  for  our  pre- 
servation^  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  sticks  close  to  us 
ias  long  as  we  have  any  thing  we  are  willing  to  pre- 
serve. But  as  life^  and  all  its  enjoyments^  would 
be  scarce  worth  the  keeping  if  we  were  under  a  per- 
petual dread  of  losing  tnem^  it  is  the  business  of  re- 
ligion and  philosophy  to  ^ee  us  from  all  unneces- 
sary anxieties^  and  direct  our  fear  to  its  proper  object. 
If  we  consider  the  painfulness  of  tliis  passion^  and 
the  violent  effects  it  produces^  we  shall  see  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  give  way  to  it  upon'slight  occasions. 
Some  have  frightened  themselves  into  TOAdx^i^eft) 
ot}ien  have  given  up  their  lives  to  tYieae  a^p^TfStakK^L- 
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sions.     The  story  of  a  man  who  grew  gray  m  the 
space  of  one  night's  anxiety  is  very  famous^ 

O I  noK  qu/km  im^  et,  fuafack  %ma  tenem  ! 
A  tedious  night  indeed,  that  makes  a  young  man  old ! 

These  apprehensions^  if  they  proceed  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilty  are  the  sad  warnings  of  reason; 
and  may  excite  our  pity>  but  admit  of  no  ronedy. 
When  the  hand  of  the  Almi^ty  is  visibly  lifted 
against  the  impious^  the  heart  of  mortal  man  cannot 
withstand  him.  We  have  this  piission  sublimdy 
represented  in  the  punishment  of  the  Egyptians, 
tormented  with  the  plagu£  of  darkneas,  in  tae  apo- 
cryphal book  of  Wisdom  ascribed  to  Solomon. 

'  For  when  unrighteous  men  thought  to  oppreas 
the  holy  nation ;  they  being  shut  up  in  their  houses, 
the  prisoners  of  darkness^  and  fettered  with  the 
bonds  of  a  long  nighty  lay  there  exiled  from  the 
eternal  Providence.  Fw  while  they  supposed  to  lie 
hid  in  their  secret  sins^  they  were  scattered  under  a 
dark  veil  of  forgetfulness^  being  horribly  astonished 
and  troubled  with  strange  apparitions. — Yix  wicked- 
ness^ condemned  by  her  own  witness,  is  very  timo- 
rous^ and,  being  oppressed  with  conscience,  always 
forecasteth  grievous  things.  For  fear  is  nothing  else 
but  a  betraying  of  the  succours  which  reason  ofer- 
eth. — For  the  whole  wwld  shined  with  clear  light, 
and  none  were  hindered  in  their  labour.  Over  them 
only  was  spread  a  heavy  night,  an  imace  of  that 
darkness  which  should  afterwards  receive  tnem ;  bat 
yet  were  they  unto  themselves  more  grievous  than 
the  darkness*.' 

To  fear  so  iustly  grounded  no  remedy  can  be  pro- 
posed ;  but  a^man,  who  hath  no  great  guilt  hanging 
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pern  his  inind>  who  walks  in  the  plain  path  of  justice 
ad  integrity,  and  yet,  either  by  natural  complexion, 
r  confirmed  prejudices,  or  neglect  of  serious  reflec- 
Dn,  suffers  himself  to  be  moved  by  this  abject  and 
nmanly  passion,  would  do  well  to  consider,  that 
lere  is  nothing  which  deserves  his  fear,  but  that 
eneficent  Being  who  is  his  friend,  his  protector,  his 
ither.  Were  this  one  thought  strongly  fixed  in  the 
lind,  what  calamity  would  be  dreadi^  ?  What  load 
in  infamy  lay  upon  us  when  we  are  sure  of  the  ap- 
robation  of  Him  who  will  repay  the  disgrace  of  a 
lomeat  with  the  glory  of  eternity  ?  What  sharp- 
ess  is  there  in  pain  and  diseases,  when  they  only 
BSten  us  on  to  the  pleasures  that  will  never  fade  } 
That  sting  is  in  death,  when  we  are  assured  that  it 
I  only  the  beginning  of  life  ?  A  man  who  lives  «o  as 
ot  to  fear  to  die,  is  inconsistent  with  himself  if  he 
elivers  himself  up  to  any  incidental  anxiety. 
The  intrepidity  of  a  just  good  man  is  so  nobly 
it  forth  by  Horace,  that  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
eated: 

The  man  resolved  and  steady  to  his  trust, 

Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just, 

May  the  rude  rabble's  insolence  despise, 

Their  senseless  clamours  and  tumultuous  cries ; 

The  tyrant's  fierceness  he  beguiles, 

And  the  stem  brow,  and  the  harsh  voice  defies, 

And  with  superior  greatness  smiles. 

Not  the  rough  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adria*s  black  gulf,  and  vexes  it  with  storms. 
The  stubborn  virtue  of  his  soul  can  move ; 
Not  the  red  arm  of  angry  Jove, 
That  flings  the  thunder  from  the  -sky» 
And  gives  it  rage  to  roar,  and  strength  to  fly. 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  breaks 
In  ruin  and  confusion  hurlM, 
H^  unconcerned,  would  hear  the  mighty  crack. 
And  stand  secure  amidst  a  falling  workl. 

cc3 
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The  ranity  of  fear  may  be  yet  further  illustrated 
if  we  reflect^ 

Firsts  What  we  fear  may  not  come  to  pass.  No 
human  scheme  can  be  so  accurately  projected*  but 
some  little  circumstance  intervening  may  spi^  it 
He  who  directs  the  heart  of  man  at  his  pleasure^  sad 
understands  the  thoughts  long  he&fre,  may,  by  ten 
thousand  accidents,  of  an  immediate  change  in  the 
inclinations  of  men,  disconcert  the  most  subtle  pro- 
ject, and  turn  it  to  the  benefit  of  his  own  servants. 

In  the  next  place,  we  should  consider,  though  the 
evil  we  imagine  should  come  to  pass,  it  may  be 
much  more  supportable  than  it  appeared  to  be.  As 
there  is  no  prosperous  state  of  life  without  its  cali^ 
mities,  so  there  is  no  adversity  without  its  benefits. 
Ask  the  great  and  powerful,  if  they  do  not  feel  the 
pangs  of  envy  and  ambition.  Inquire  of  the  poor  and 
neeay,  if  they  have  not  tasted  the  sWeets  of  quiet 
and  contentment.  Even  under  the  pains  of  body^ 
the  infidelity  of  friends,  or  the  misconstructions  pttt 
upon  our  laudable  actions;  our  minds,  when  for  some 
time  accustomed  to  these  pressures,  are  sensible  of 
secret  fiowings  of  comfort,  the  present  reward  of  a 
pious  resignation.  The  evils  of  this  life  appear  like 
rocks  and  precipices,  rugged  and  barren  at  a  distance; 
but  at  our  nearer  approach  we  find  little  firuitfiil 
spots,  and  refreshing  springs,  mixed  with  the  harsh- 
ness and  deformities  of  nature. 

In  the  last  place,  we  may  comfort  ourselves  with 
this  consideration,  that,  as  the  thing  feared  may  not 
reach  us,  so  we  may  not  reach  what  we  fear.  Oor 
lives  may  not  extend  to  that  dreadful  point  which  we 
have  in  view.  He  who  knows  all  our  failings,  and 
will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  beyond  our  strength, 
is  often  pleased,  in  his  tender  severity,  to  separate 
the  soul  from  its  body  and  miseries  together. 
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we  look  fiHrward  to  Him  for  help>  we  shall  never 
I  dancer  of  fiedling  down  those  precipices  which 
imagination  is  apt  to  create.  Like  those  who 
npon  a  line^  if  we  keep  our  eye  fixed  upon  one 
'.,  we  may  step  forward  securely ;  whereas  an  im- 
ent  (NT  cowardly  glance  on  either  side  will  in&l- 
destroy  us. 
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—  Quibdlus  homo  ett,  Cotta, pudUtu  homo  ett, 

MART.  xrio.  i.  10. 

A  pretty  fdlow  is  but  half  t  man* 

!BO  hath  observed,  that  a  jest  is  never  uttered 
a  better  grace  than  when  it  is  accompanied  with 
ious  countenance.  When  a  pleasant  thought 
i  in  the  features  before  it  discovers  itself  in 
8,  it  raises  too  great  an  expectation,  and  loses 
dvaptage  of  giving  surprise.  Wit  and  humour 
o  less  txxHrly  recommended  by  a  levity  of  phrase, 
that  kind  of  language  which  may  be  distin- 
led  by  the  name  of  Cant.  Ridicule  is  never  more 
g  than  when  it  is  concealed  in  gravity.  True 
mr  lies  in  the  thought,  and  arises  from  the  re- 
ntadon  of  images  in  odd  circumstances  and  un- 
non  lights.  A  pleasant  thought  strikes  us.  bj 
brce  of  its  natural  beauty ;  and  the  mirth  of  it 
nerally  rather  palled  tbui  heightened^  by  that 
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ridiculous  phraseology  which  is  so  much  in  £B^ii<m 
among  the  pretenders  to  humour  and  pleasantry.  This 
tribe  of  men  are  like  our  mountebanks :  they  make 
a  man  a  wit  by  putting  him  in  a  fantastic  hahiU 

Our  little  burlesque  authors^  who  are  the  deh^t 
of  ordinary  readers^  generally  abound  in  these  pert 
phrases^  which  have  in  them  more  vivacity  than  wit 

I  lately  saw  an  instance  of  this  kind  of  writiiig, 
which  gave  me  so  lively  an  idea  of  it^  that  I  coold 
not  forbear  begging  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the 
gentleman  who  showed  it  to  me.  It  is  written  by  a 
country  wit^  upon  the  occasion  of  the  rejoicings  on 
the  day  of  the  king's  coronation. 

'  DEAR  JACK, 

^  I  HAVE  just  left  the  right  worshipful  and  his 
myrmidons  about  a  sneaker  of  five  gallons.  The 
wnole  magistracy  was  pretty  well  disguised  before  I 
gave  them  the  slip.  Our  Iriend  the  alderman  uras 
half-seas  over  before  the  bonfire  was  out.  We  had 
with  us  the  attorney,  and  two  or  three  other  bright 
fellows.     The  doctor  plays  least  in  sight. 

'  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  set  fire  to  the 
whore  of  Babylon.  The  devil  acted  his  part  to  a 
miracle.  He  has  made  his  fortune  by  it.  We  equipped 
the  young  dog  with  a  tester  a-piece.  Honest  old 
Brown  of  England  was  very  drunk,  and  showed  his 
loyalty  to  the  tune  of  a  hundred  rockets.  The  mob 
drank  the  king's  health,  on  their  marrowbones,  in 
mother  Day's  double.  They  whipped  us  half  a  dozen 
hogsheads.  Poor  Tom  Tyler  had  like  to  have  been 
demolished  with  the  end  of  a  sky-rocket,  that  fell 
upon  the  bridge  of  his  nose  as  he  was  drinking  the 
king's  health,  and  spoiled  his  tip.  The  mob  were 
very  loyal  till  about  midnight,  when  they  grew  a  little 
mutinous  for  more  liquor.     They  had  like  to  hare 
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Lumbfounded  the  justice ;  and  his  derk  came  in  to 
US  assistance^  and  took  them  all  down  in  black  and 
vjhite. 

'  When  I  had  been  huzzaed  out  of  my  seven  senses^ 
[  made  a  visit  to  the  women,  who  were  guzzling  very 
xnnfortably.  Mrs.  Mayoress  clipped  the  king's  En- 
glish.   Claick  was  the  word. 

'  I  forgot  to  tell  thee  that  every  one  of  the  posse 
lad  his  hat  cocked  with  a  distich ;  the  senators  sent 
i»  down  a  cargo  of  riband  and  metre  for  the  occa- 
don. 

'  Sir  Richard,  to  show  his  zeal  for  the  protestant 
"eligion,  is  at  the  expense  of  a  tar-barrel  and  a  ball. 
[  peeped  into  the  knight's  great  haU,  and  saw  a  very 
)retty  bevy  of  spnsters.  My  dear  reliet  was  amongst 
;hem,  and  ambled  in  a  country  dance  as  notably  as 
ihe  best  of  them. 

'  May  all  his  majesty's  liege  subjects  love  him  as 
wdl  as  his  good  people  of  this  his  ancient  borough ! 
^eu/ 

*  Past  two  o'clock  and  a 
frosty  morning.* 
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No.  6I7.    MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1714 


Torva  MimaUoneis  imjUSrunt  comua  bombiSf 
Et  raphim  vitulo  caput  ablaiura  superbo 
Bassaris,  et  lyncem  Manas  flexura  corymbis, 
Evwoy  ingemmat :  reparabiUs  adsonat  Echo. 

FEa.  SAT.  i.  99. 

Their  crooked  lu)rns  the  Mimallonian  crew 

With  blasts  inspired;  and  Bassaris,  who  slew 

The  scornful  calf»  with  sword  advanced  on  high. 

Made  from  ^is  neck  his  haughty  head  to  fly. 

And  Msenas,  when,  with  ivy-bridles  bound. 

She  led  the  spotted  lynx,  then  l^vion  rung  around, 

Evion  from  woods  and  floods  repeating  Echo's  sound. 

DRYDIN. 

There  are  two  extremes  in  the  style  of  lmmoor> 
one  of  which  consists  in  the  use  of  that  little  pert 
phraseology  which  I  took  notice  of  in  my  last  paper; 
the  other  in  the  affectation  of  strained  and  pomp^ 
expressions,  fetched  from  the  learned  languages.  The 
first  savours  too  much  of  the  town ;  the  other  of  the 
college. 

As  nothing  illustrates  better  than  example,  I  shall 
here  present  my  reader  with  a  letter  of  pedantic  hu- 
mour, which  was  written  by  a  young  gentleman  of 
the  university  to  his  friend,  on  the  same  occasion,  and 
from  the  same  place,  as  the  lively  epistle  published 
in  my  last  Spectator  : 

'  DEAR  CHUM*, 

'  It  is  now  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  the  great- 
est part  of  which  I  have  spent  round  a  capacious 

*  A  canl  word  iox  «i  c^\?ca^«x-tQ\x\Tjambn  and  bedfellow  at  col- 
lege. 
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bowl  of  china>  filled  with  the  choicest  products  of 
both  the  Indies.  I  was  placed  at  a  quadrangular 
table>  diametrically  opposite  to  the  mace-b^rer. 
The  visage  of  that  venerable  herald  was,  according 
to  custom^  most  gloriously  illuminated  on  this  joyful 
occasion.  The  mayor  and  aldermen,  those  pillars  of 
our  constitution,  began  to  totter;  and  if  any  one  at 
the  board  could  have  so  far  articulated  as  to  have 
demanded  intelligibly  a  reinforcement  of  liquor,  the 
whole  assembly  had  been  by  this  time  ei^tended  un- 
der the  table. 

'  The  celebration  of  this  night's  solemnity  was 
opened  by  the  obstreperous  joy  of  drummers,  who^ 
with  their  parchment  thunder,  gave  a  signal  for  the 
appearance  of  the  mob  under  their  several  classes 
and  denominations.     They  were  quickly  joined  by 
the  melodious  clank  of  marrowbones  and  cleavers, 
whilst  a  chorus  of  bells  filled  up  the  consort.     A 
pyramid  of  stack-faggots  cheered  the  hearts  of  the 
populace  with  the  promise  of  a  blaze ;  the  guns  had 
no  sooner  uttered  the  prologue,  but  the  heavens 
were  brightened  with  artificial  meteors  and  stars  of 
our  own  making ;  and  all  the  High-street  lighted  up 
from  one  end  to  another  with  a  galaxy  of  candles. 
We  collected  a  largess  for  the  multitude,  who  tip- 
pled eleemosynary  till  they  grew  exceeding  vocifer- 
ous.    There  was  a  pasteboeu*d  pontifi^,  with  a  little 
swarthy  demon  at  ms  elbow,  who,  by  his  diabolical 
whispers  and  insinuations,  tempted  his  holiness  into 
the  fire,  and  then  left  him  to  snift  for  himself.    The 
mobile  were  very  sarcastic  with  their  clubs,  and  gave 
£he  old  gentleman  several  thumps  upon  his  triple 
head-piece*.     Tom  Tyler's  phiz  is  something  da- 
maged by  the  fall  of  a  rocket,  which  had  sdmost 

*  The  pope's  tiara,  or  tripel  mitre. 
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spoiled  the  gnomon  of  his  countenance.  The  mirdi 
cf  the  commons  grew  so  veiy  outn^eoos^  that  H 
found  work  for  our  friend  of  tlie  quomm^  who^  by  the 
help  of  his  amanuensis^  todk  down  all  their  names 
and  their  crimes^  with  a  design  to  produce  his  mann- 
script  at  the  next  quarterosessicais^"  &c.  &c  &e. 

I  shall  subjoin  to  the  foregoing  piece  of  a  letter  the 
following  copy  of  verses  translated  from  an  Italian 
poet,  who  was  the  Cleveland  of  his  age^  and  had 
multitudes  of  admirers.  The  subject  is  an  accident 
that  happened  under  the  reign  of  pope  Leo^  when  a 
fire-work,  that  had  been  prepared  upon  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  began  to  ptay  before  its  time,  being 
kindled  hj  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  author  ha& 
written  his  poem  in  the  same  kind  of  style  as  that 
I  have  already  exemplified  in  prose.  Every  line  in 
it  is  a  riddle,  and  the  reader  must  be  fbroea  to  con- 
sider it  twice  or  thrice,  before  he  will  know  that  the 
Cynic's  tenement  is  a  tub,  and  Bacchus's  cast-coat 
a  hogshead,  &c. 

*  *Twa8  night,  and  heaven,  a  Cyclops  all  the  day. 
An  Argus  now,  did  countless  eyes  display ; 
In  every  window  Rome  her  joy  declares. 
All  bright  and  studded  with  terrestrial  stars. 
A  blazing  chain  of  lights  h»  roof  entwines, 
And  round  her  neck  the  mingled  lustre  shines : 
The  Cynic's  rolling  tenement  conspires 
With  Bacchus  his  cast-coat  to  feed  the  fires. 

*  Hiis  copy  of  verses  is  a  transktion  from  the  Latin  in  Stra&'i 
Prolusiones  Academicae,  &c.  and  an  imitation  originally  (^ttie 
style  and  manner  of  Camillo  Querno,  sumamed  the  Arch-poet 
His  character  and  his  writings  were  equally  singular;  be  was 
poet  and  bufibon  to  Leo  X.,  and  the  common  butt  of  that  fa- 
cetious pontiff  and  his  courtiers.  See  Stradae  Prolusiones,  Oxoo, 
1746,  p.  244 ;    and   Bayle's   Dictionary,   art.  Leo  X. 
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The  pile»  sti]!  big  with  imdlscover'd  shows, 
Hie  Tuscan  pile  did  last  its  frek^ht  disclose^ 
Where  the  proud  tops  of  Rome^  new  iEtna  rise, 
'Whence  ffania  sally  and  invade  the  skies. 

Whilst  now  the  multitude  expect  the  tnne» 
And  their  tired  eyes  the  lofty  mountain  clhnb^ 
A  thousand  iron  mouths  their  voices  try, 
And  thunder  out  a  dreadful  harmony ; 
In  trd>le  notes  the  small  artillery  plays, 
The  deep-mouthed  cannon  bdlows  in  the  bass ; 
•  The  Iab*ring  pile  now  heaves,  and,  having  given 
Proofs  of  its  travail,  nghs  in  flames  to  heaven. 

The  clouds  enveloped  heaven  from  human  sigb^ 
Quenchid  every  star,  and  put  oat  every  light ; 
Now  real  thunder  grumbles  in  the  skies^ 
And  in  disdainful  murmurs  Rome  defies : 
Nor  doth  its  answer*d  challenge  Rome  decline ; 
But,  whilst  both  parties  in  full  consort  join. 
While  heaven  and  earth  in  rival  peels  resound, 
The  doubtful  cracks  the  hearer's  sense  confound ; 
Whether  the  daps  of  thunderbolts  they  liear, 
Or  else  the  burst  of  cannon  wounds  their  ear ; 
Whether  clouds  raged  by  struggling  metals  rent. 
Or  struggling  clouds  in  Roman  metals  pent ; 
But,  O  my  Muse,  the  whole  adventure  tell. 
As  every  accident  in  order  felL 

Tall  groves  of  trees  the  Hadrian  tower  surround, 
Fictitious  trees  with  paper  garlands  crown'd. 
These  know  no  spring,  but  when  the  bodies  sprout 
In  fire,  and  shoot  their  gilded  blossoms  out ; 
When  blazing  leaves  appear  above  their  head. 
And  into  branching  flames  their  bodies  spread. 
Whilst  real  thunder  splits  the  firmament, 
And  heaven's  vdiole  roof  in  one  vast  cleft  is  rent. 
The  three-forked  tongue  amidst  the  rupture  lolls, 
Then  drops,  and  on  the  airy  turret  fidls. 
Tlie  trees  now  kindle,  and  the  garland  bums, 
And  thousand  thunderbolts  for  one  returns : 
Brigades  of  burning  archers  upward  fly, 
Bright  spears  and  shining  spearmen  mount  on  high, 
Fla2i  in  the  clouds,  and  glitter  in  the  sky. 
A  sevenfold  shield  of  spheres  doth  heaven  defend, 
And  back  again  the  blunted  weapons  send ; 
VOL.  XII.  D  D 
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Unwillingly  they  fall,  and  dropping  down. 

Four  out  their  souls,  their  8ulph*rous  souls,  and  groan. 

With  joy,  great  sir,  we  view'd  this  pompous  show, 
While  Heav*n,  that  sat  spectator  still  till  now. 
Itself  tum'd  actor,  proud  to  pleasure  you  : 
'  And  so  *tis  fit,  when  Leo*8  fires  appear. 
That  Heav*n  itself  should  turn  an  engineer ; 
That  Heav*n  itself  should  all  its  wonders  show, 
And  orbs  above  consent  with  orbs  below. 


No.  618.   WEDNE;SDAY,  NOV.  10,  1714. 


—  Nequs  entm  amcMidere  venuiA 
Dixervt  esse  satis ;  neqttef  si  qtds  scribat,  uA  nos 
Sennoni  prcpiora,  putes  hunc  esse  pdStam, 

HOK.  SAT.  L  4. 40. 

*Tis  not  enough  the  measured  feet  to  dose ; 

Nor  will  you  give  a  poet*s  name  to  those 

Whose  humble  verse,  like  min^  approaches  prose. 

"  MR,  SPECTATOR, 

"  You  having,  in  your  two  last  Spectators^  given  the 
town  a  couple  of  remarkable  letters  in  very  different 
styles,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  to  you  sane 
remarks  upon  the  epistolary  way  of  writing  in  verse. 
This  is  a  species  of  poetry  by  itself :  and  has  not  so 
much  as  been  hinted  at  in  any  of  the  Arts  of  Poetry 
that  have  ever  feUen  into  my  hands  ;  neither  has  it 
in  any  age  or  any  nation  been  so  much  cultivated  as 
the  other  several  kinds  of  poesy.  A  man  of  genius 
may,  if  he  pleases,  write  letters  in  verse  upon  all 
manner  of  subjects  that  are  capable  of  being  embel- 
lished with  wit  and  language,  and  may  render  them 
new  and  agreeable  by  giving  the  proper  turn  to 
them.     But,  in  speaking  at  present  of  epistolarr 
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poetry^  I  would  be  understood  to  mean  only  such 
writings  in  this  kind  as  have  been  in  use  amongst 
the  ancients^  and  have  been  copied  from  them  by 
some  moderns.  These  may  be  reduced  into  two 
classes :  in  the  one  I  shall  range  love-letters^  letters 
of  friendship^  and  letters  upon  mournful  occasions ; 
in  the  other^  I  shall  place  such  epistles  in  verse  as 
may  properly  be  called  &miliar^  critical^  and  moral; 
to  which  maybe  added  letters  of  mirth  and  humour. 
Ovid  for  the  first  and  Horace  for  the  latter^  are  the 
best  originals  we  have. 

^^  He  that  is  ambitious  of  succeeding  in  the 
Ovidian  way^  should  first  examine  his  heart  well^ 
and  feel  whether  his  passions^  especially  those  of 
the  gentler  kind^  play  easy;  since  it  is  not  his  wit^ 
but  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  his  sentiments^ 
that  will  afiect  his  readers.  His  versification  like- 
yme  should  be  soft,  and  aU  his  numbers  flowing  and 
querulous. 

''  The  qualifications  requisite  for  writing  epistles 
after  the  model  given  us  by  Horace^  are  of  a  quite 
dififerent  nature.  He  that  would  excel  in  this  Kind 
must  have  a  good  fund  of  strong  masculine  sense : 
to  this  there  must  be  joined  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  mankind^  together  with  an  insight  into  the  busi- 
ikess  and  the  prevailing  humours  of  the  age.  Our 
author  must  have  his  mind  well  seasoned  with  the 
finest  precepts  of  morality^  and  be  filled  with  nice  re- 
flections upon  the  bright  and  the  dark  sides  of  human 
life ;  he  must  be  a  master  of  refined  raillery^  and 
understand  the  delicacies  as  well  as  the  absurdities 
of  conversation.  He  must  have  a  lively  turn  of 
wit>  with  an  easy  and  concise  manner  of  expression: 
every  thing  he  says  must  be  in  a  free  and  disengaged 
manner.  He  must  be  guilty  of  nothing  that  betrays 
the  air  of  a  recluse^  but  appear  a  man  of  the  world 

DD  2 
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throughout.  His  illustratioiiB^  his  otmpsnsoitt,  aad 
the  greatest  part  of  his  images^  must  be  drawn  from 
common  life.  Strokes  of  satire  and  criticism^  as  wdl 
as  panegyric^  jndicieiisly  thrown  in,  and  as  it  wen 
by  the  bye,  give  a  wonderful  life  and  ornament  to 
compositions  of  this  kind.  But  let  our  poet,  while 
he  writes  epistles,  though  never  so  £Euniliar,  still  re- 
member that  he  writes  in  verse,  and  must  for  tliat 
reason  have  a  more  than  ordinary  care  not  to  M 
into  prose  and  a  vulgar  diction,  excepting  where  the 
nature  and  humour  of  the  thing  do  necessarily  require 
it.  In  this  pcMUt  Horace  hath  been  thought  by  some 
critics  to  be  sometimes  cardess,  as  well  as  too  ne^- 
gent  of  his  versification ;  of  which  be  seems  to  ha^^ 
been  sensible  himself. 

^^  All  I  have  to  add  is,  that  both  these  manners  of 
writing  may  be  made  as  entertaining,  in  their  way, 
as  any  other  species  of  poetry,  if  undertaken  by  per- 
sons duly  qualified ;  and  the  latter  sort  may  be  ma- 
naged so  as  to  become  in  a  peculiar  manner  instruct- 
ive.    I  am,"  &c. 

I  shall  add  an  observation  or  two  to  the  remarks 
of  my  ingenious  correspondent;  and,  in  the  first 
place,  take  notice,  that  subjects  of  the  most  sublime 
nature  are  ofiten  tareated  in  the  epistolary  way  with 
advantage,  as  in  the  fiunous  epistle  of  Horace  to 
Augustus.  The  poet  surprises  us  with  his  pomp, 
and  seems  rather  betrayed  into  his  subject,  than  to 
have  aimed  at  it  by  design.  He  appears,  like  the 
visit  of  a  king  incognito,  with  a  mixture  of  fiimili- 
arity  and  grandeur.  In  works  of  this  kind,  when 
the  dignity  of  the  subject  hurries  the  poet  into  de- 
scriptions and  sentiments  seemingly  unpremeditated, 
by  a  sort  of  inspiration,  it  is  usual  for  him  to  recol- 
lect himself,  and  fall  back  gracefully  into  the  natural 
style  of  a  letter. 
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I  might  here  mention  an  epistolary  poem^  just 
published  by  Mr.  Eusden>  on  the  king's  accession  to 
the  throne ;  wherein^  amongst  many  other  noble  and 
beautiful  strokes  of  poetry^  his  reader  may  see  this 
rule  very  happily  observed. 


No.  619.    FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  12, 1714. 


Exerce  imperioj  et  ramos  compescejluenteg, 

VIR6.  GEOBG.  U,  S69. 

—  Exert  a  rigorous  sway. 
And  lop  the  too  luxuriant  boughs  away. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  that  if  the  several  letters  which 
are  written  to  me  under  the  character  of  Spectator, 
and  which  I  have  not  made  use  of,  were  published 
in  a  volume,  they  would  not  be  an  unentertaining 
collection.  The  variety  of  the  subjects,  styles,  sen- 
timents, and  informations,  which  are  transmitted  to 
me,  would  lead  a  very  curious,  or  very  idle,  reader 
insensibly  along  through  a  great  many  pages.  I  know 
some  authors  who  would  pick  up  a  secret  history  out 
of  such  materials,  and  make  a  bookseller  an  alder- 
man by  the  copy.  I  shall,  therefore,  carefully  pre- 
serve tne  original  papers  in  a  room  set  apart  for  that 
purpose,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  of  service  to 
posterity ;  but  shall  at  present  content  myself  with 
owning  the  receipt  of  several  letters  lately  come  to 
my  hands,  the  authors  whereof  are  impatient  for  an 
answer. 

Clarissa,  whose  letter  is  dated  from  Comhill,  de- 
sires to  be  eased  in  some  scruples  relating  to  the  skill 
of  astrologers. — Referred  to  the  dumb  man  for  an 
answer. 

dd3 
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J.  C.  who  proposes  a  love-case^  as  he  calls  it^  to  tihe 
love-casuist^  is  hereby  desired  to  speak  of  it  to  the 
minister  of  the  parish ;  it  being  a  case  of  oonacience. 

The  poor  young  lady^  whose  letter  is  dated  Oc- 
tober 26,  who  complains  of  a  harsh  guardian  and  an 
unkind  brother^  can  only  have  my  good  wishes^  un- 
less she  pleases  to  be  more  particular. 

The  petition  of  a  certain  gentleman^  whose  name 
I  have  forgot^  fieunous  for  renewing  the  curls  d  de- 
cayed periwigs^  is  referred  to  the  censor  of  small 
wares. 

The  remonstrance  of  T.  C  against  the  profiuiatioa 
of  the  sabbath  by  barbers^  shoe-cleaners^  &c.  had  bet- 
ter be  offered  to  the  society  of  reformers. 

A  learned  and  laborious  treatise  upon  the  art  of 
fencings  returned  to  the  author. 

To  the  gentleman  of  Oxford^  who  desires  me  to 
insert  a  copy  of  Latin  verses^  whidi  were  denied  a 
place  in  the  university  books.  Answer :  Nommque 
prematur  in  annum. 

To  my  learned  correspondent  who  vnrites  against 
Master's  ffowns^  and  poke  sleeves,  with  a  word  in 
defence  of  laree  scares.  Answer:  I  resolve  not  to 
raise  animosities  amongst  the  clergy. 

To  the  lady  who  writes  with  rage  against  one  of 
her  own  sex,  upon  the  account  of  party  warmth. 
Answer :  Is  not  the  lady  she  writes  against  reckon- 
ed handsome  ? 

I  desire  Tom  Truelove,  who  sends  me  a  sonnet 
upon  his  mistress,  with  a  desire  to  print  it  imme- 
diately, to  consider  that  it  is  long  since  I  was  in  lore. 

I  shall  answer  a  very  profound  letter  £rom  my  old 
friend  the  upholsterer,  who  is  still  inquisitive  whe- 
ther the  king  of  Sweden  be  living  or  dead,  by  whis- 
pering him  in  the  ear,  that  I  believe  he  is  abve. 

Let  Mt.  Dapperwit  consider^  What  is  that  long 
story  of  t\it  cucYsJl^xa.XQxafe'^ 
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At  the  earnest  desire  of  Monimia's  lover^  who  de- 
clares himself  very  penitent^  he  is  recorded  in  my 
paper  by  the  name  of  the  faithful  Castalio. 

The  petition  of  Charles  Cocksure^  which  the  pe« 
titioner  styles  ^  very  reasonable,'  rejected. 

The  memorial  of  Philander,  whi((h  he  desires  may 
be  despatched  out  of  hand,  postponed. 

I  desire  S.  R.  not  to  repeat  the  expressicm  '  under 
the  sun/  so  often  in  his  next  letter. 

The  letter  of  P.  S.,  who  desires  either  to  have  it 
printed  entire,  or  committed  to  the  flames ;  not  to 
be  printed  entire. 


No.  620.    MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  15,  1714. 


Jlic  virjhicatj  tibi  quern  immtitH$apiiis  audis, 

VIRG.  JBN.vi.  791. 

Behold  the  promised  chief ! 

Having  lately  presented  my  reader  with  a  copy  of 
verses  full  of  the  false  sublime,  I  shall  here  commu- 
nicate to  him  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  true: 
though  it  hath  not  been  yet  published,  the  judicious 
reader  will  readily  discern  it  to  be  the  work  of  a 
master ;  and  if  he  hath  read  that  noble  poem  on  the 
prospect  of  peace,  he  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  guess 
at  the  author. 

THE  ROYAL  PROGRESS. 

When  Brunswick  first  appear*d,  each  honest  hearty 
Intent  on  verse,  disdained  the  rules  of  art ; 
For  him  the  songsters,  in  unmeasured  odes, 
Debased  Alcides,  and  dethroned  the  gods ; 
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In  golden  chains  the  kings  of  India  led, 

Or  rent  the  turban  from  Sie  suHan's  head. 

One»  in  old  fiibles,  and  the  pagan  strain, 

With  nymphs  and  tritons,  wafts  him  o*er  the  main  ; 

Another  draws  fierce  Lucifer  in  arms, 

And  fills  th'infemal  i^on  with  alarms ; 

A  thiid  awakes  some  druid,  to  foretd 

Each  future  triumph  from  his  dreary  ceU. 

Exploded  fancies !  that  in  vain  deceive, 

While  the  mind  nauseates  what  she  can*t  believe. 

My  Muse  th*expected  hero  shall  pursue 

Prom  clime  to  dime,  and  keep  him  still  in  view  ; 

His  shining  march  describe  in  futhful  lays. 

Content  to  paint  him,  nor  presume  to  praise : 

Thdr  charms,  if  charms  th^  have^  the  truth  supplies, 

And  from  the  theme  unlabour'd  beauties  rise. 

By  longing  nations  for  the  throne  design'd. 
And  caird  to  guard  the  rights  of  human  kind ; 
With  secret  grief  his  god^e  soul  repines, 
And  Britain's  crown  with  joyless  lustre  shines, 
While  prayers  and  tears  his  destined  progress  stay. 
And  crowds  of  mourners  choke  their  soverdgn*s  way. 
Not  so  he  march*d  when  hostile  squadrons  stood 
In  scenes  of  death,  and  fired  his  generous  blood ! 
When  his  hot  courser  paw'd  th*Hungarian  plain, 
And  adverse  legions  stood  the  shock  in  vtun. 
His  frontiers  past,  the  Belgian  bounds  he  views, 
And  cross  the  level  fields  his  march  pursues. 
Here  pleased  the  land  of  freedom  to  survey. 
He  greatly  scorns  the  thirst  of  boundless  sway. 
O'er  the  thin  soil,  with  silent  joy,  he  spies 
Transplanted  woods  and  borrowed  verdure  rise  ; 
Where  ev'ry  meadow,  won  with  toil  and  blood 
From  haughty  tyrants  and  the  ra^ng  flood. 
With  fruits  and  flowers  the  careful  hind  supplies. 
And  clothes  the  marshes  in  a  rich  disguise. 
Such  wealth  for  frugal  hands  doth  Heaven  decree 
And  such  thy  gifls,  celestial  Liberty  ! 

Through  stately  towns,  and  many  a  fertile  plain. 
The  pomp  advances  to  the  neighbouring  main. 
Whole  nations  crowd  around  with  joyful  cries, 
And  view  \liie\v«^io\<\\>cL\xvs»Jc«^^^^%. 
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In  Haga*8  towers  he  waits  till  eastern  gales 
Propidous  rise  to  swell  the  British  sails. 
Hither  the  fame  of  England's  monarch  brings 
The  vows  and  friendships  of  the  neighboring  kings ; 
Mature  in  wisdom,  his  extensive  mind 
Takes  in  the  blended  interest  of  mankind^ 
The  world's  great  patriot    Calm  thy  anxious  breast; 
Secure  in  him,  O  Europe,  take  thy  rest ; 
'Henceforth  thy  kingdoms  shall  remain  confined 
By  rocks  or  streams,  the  mounds  which  Heav'n  designed; 
The  Alps  their  new  made  monarch  shall  restrain. 
Nor  shall  thy  hills,  Fyren^  rise  in  vun; 


But  see,  to  Britain's  isle  the  squadrons  stand, 
And  leave  the  sinking  towers  and  less'ning  land, 
The  royal  bark  bounds  o'er  the  floating  plain, 
Breaks  through  the  billows,  and  divides  the  main. 
O'er  the  vast  deep,  great  monarch,  dart  thine  eyes, 
A  wat'ry  prospect  bounded  by  the  skies: 
Ten  thousand  vessels,  iVom  ten  thousand  shores, 
Bring  giims  and  gold,  and  either  India's  stores ; 
Behold  the  tributes  hast'ning  to  thy  throne^ 
And  see  the  wide  horizon  aU  thy  own. 


Still  is  it  thine;  though  now  the  cheerful  crew 
Hful  Albion's  eliflb  just  whitening  to  the  view. 
Before  the  wind  with  sweUiog  sails  they  ride, 
Till  Thames  receives  them  in  his  opening  tide. 
Hie  monarch  hears  the  thund'ring  peals  around* 
From  trembling  woods  and  echoing  hills  rebound; 
Nor  misses  yet,  amid  the  deaTning  train. 
The  roarings  of  the  hoarse  resounding  main* 

As  in  the  flood  he  sails,  from  either  side 
He  views  his  kingdom  in  its  rural  pride ; 
A  various  scene  the  wide  spread  landscape  yields 
O'er  rich  enclosures  and  luxuriant  fields : 
A  lowing  herd  each  fertile  pasture  fills. 
And  distant  flocks  stray  o'er  a  thousand  hills. 
Fdr  Greenwich  hid  in  woods,, with  new  delight. 
Shade  above  shade,  now  rises  to  the  sight : 
His  woods  ord^n'd  to  visit  every  shor^ 
And  guard  the  isJaad  which  they  gTaiCed\)c£ote. 
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The  sun  now  rolling  down  the  western  way^ 
A  blaze  of  fires,  renews  the  fiuling  day ; 
UnnumberM  barks  the  r^^  barge  eiibld, 
Bright'ning  the  twilight  with  its  beamy  gold ; 
Less  thick  the  finny  shoals,  a  countless  fry,  * 
Before  the  whale  or  kingly  dolphin  fly ; 
In  one  vast  shout  he  sedcs  the  crowded  strand. 
And  in  a  peal  of  thunder  gains  the  land. 

Welcome,  great  stranger !  to  our  longing  eyes, 
Oh !  king  desired,  adopted  Albion  cries. 
For  thee  the  East  breathed  out  a  prosp*rou8  breezy 
Bright  were  the  suns,  and  gently  sweU*d  the  seas. 
Thy  presence  did  each  doubtful  heart  compos^ 
And  factions  wonderM  that  they  once  were  foes  ; 
That  joyful  day  they  lost  each  hostile  name, 
The  same  their  aspect,  and  thdr  voice  the  same. 

So  two  fair  twins,  whose  features  were  design'd 
At  one  sof):  moment  in  the  mother's  mind. 
Show  each  the  other  with  reflected  grace, 
And  the  same  beauties  bloom  in  eitiber  fiice  ; 
The  puzzled  strangers  which  is  which  inquire ; 
Delusion  grateful  to  the  smiling  sire. 

From  that  fair  hill*,  where  hoary  sages  boast 
To  name  the  stars,  and  count  the  heavenly  host. 
By  the  next  dawn  doth  great  Augusta  ris^ 
Proud  town  !  the  noblest  scene  beneatii  the  skies. 
0*er  Thames  her  thousand  spires  their  lustre  shed. 
And  a  vast  navy  hides  his  ample  bed— 
A  floating  forest !  From  the  distant  strand 
A  line  of  golden  cars  strikes  o*er  the  land : 
Britannia's  peers  in  pomp  and  rich  array. 
Before  their  king,  triumphant,  lead  the  way. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  gaudy  train, 
A  bright  procession,  shines  along  the  plain. 

So  haply  through  the  heav*n*s  wide  pathless  ways 
A  comet  draws  a  long-extended  blaze ; 
From  east  to  west  bums  through  th*  ethereal  frames 
And  half  heav*n*s  convex  glitters  with  the  flame. 

*  Flamstead  House. 
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Now  to  the  regal  towers  securely  brought, 
He  plans  Britannia's  glories  in  his  thought. 
Resumes  the  delegated  power  he  gave^ 
Rewards  the  faitli^ul,  and  restores  the  brave. 
"Whom  ^all  the  Muse  from  out  the  shining  throng 
Select,  to  hdghten  and  adorn  her  song  ? 
Thee  HaUiax.    To  thy  capacious  mind, 
O  man  approved,  is  Britain's  wealth  consign*d. 
Her  coin,  while  Nassau  fought,  debased  and  rude, 
By  thee  in  beauty  and  in  truth  renew* d, 
Ab  arduous  work !  again  thy  charge  we  see. 
And  thy  own  care  once  more  returns  to  thee. 
O !  form*d  in  every  scene  to  awe  and  please, 
Mix  wit  with  pomp,  and  dignity  with  ease ; 
Though  call'd  to  shine  aloft,  thou  wilt  not  scorn 
To  smile  on  arts  thyself  did  once  adorn : 
For  this  thy  name  succeeding  time  shall  praise^ 
And  envy  less  thy  garter  than  thy  bays. 

The  Muse^  if  fired  with  thy  enliv*ning  beams. 
Perhaps  shall  aim  at  more- exalted  themes ; 
Record  our  monarch  in  a  nobler  strain, 
And  sing  the  op*ning  wonders  of  his  reign ; 
Bright  Carolina's  heavenly  beauties  trace, 
Her  valiant  consort,  and  his  blooming  race. 
A  train  of  kings  their  fruitful  love  supplies, 
A  glorious  scene  to  Albion's  ravish'd  eyes ; 
Who  sees  by  Brunswick's  hand  her  sceptre  sway'd. 
And  through  his  line  from  age  to  age  convey'd. 
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— i  Postquam  se  lumine  vero 
ImplevU,  steUasque  vagas  miratur,et  astra 
JFixa  poliSf  vidU  quarUd  sub  rux^ejaceret 
Nostra  dies,  risUque  std  ludSnia,^ 

Kow  to  the  blest  abode  vnth  wonder  fiU'd, 
The  sun  and  moving  planets  he  behdd ; 
Then,  looking  down  on  the  sun's  feeUe  ny^ 
Survey*d  our  dusky,  faint,  imperfect,  day. 
And  under  what  a  cloud  of  night  we  lay. 


LUC.  ix.lL 


BOWB. 


The  following  letter  having  in  it  some  obsenratioiis 
out  of  the  common  road,  I  shall  make  it  the  enter- 
tainment of  this  day. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

''  The  common  topics  against  the  pride  of  man, 
which  are  laboured  by  florid  and  declamatory  writers, 
are  taken  from  the  baseness  of  his  original,  the  im- 
perfections of  his  nature,  or  the  short  duration  of 
those  goods  in  which  he  makes  his  boast.  Though 
it  be  true  that  we  can  have  nothing  in  us  that  ought 
to  raise  our  vanity,  yet  a  consciousness  of  our  own 
merit  may  be  sometimes  laudable.  The  folly  there- 
fore lies  here :  we  are  apt  to  pride  ourselves  in  worth- 
less, or,  perhaps,  shameful  things ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  count  that  disgraceful  which  is  our  truest 
glory. 

"  Hence  it  is,  that  the  lovers  of  praise  take  wrong 
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leasures  to  attain  it.  Would  a  vain  man  consult  his 
vim  hearty  he  would  find  that  if  others  knew  his 
weaknesses  as  well  as  he  himself  doth^  he  could  not 
ave  the  impudence  to  expect  the  public  esteem. 
*ride,  therefore,  flows  from  want  of  reflection,  and 
rnorance  of  ourselves.  Knowledge  and  humility 
ome  upon  us  together. 

'*  The  proper  way  to  make  an  estimate  of  ourselves, 
I  to  consider  seriously  what  it  is  we  value  or  despise 
1  others.  A  man  who  boasts  of  the  goods  of  fortune, 
gay  dress,  or  a  new  title,  is  generally  the  mark  of 
mcule.  We  ought,  therefore,  not  to  admire  in  our- 
ilves  what  we  are  so  ready  to  laugh  at  in  other  men. 

'^  Much  less  can  we  with  reason  pride  ourselves  in 
lose  things,  which  at  some  time  oi  our  life  we  shall 
grtainly  despise.  And  yet,  if  we  will  give  ourselves 
le  trouble  of  looking  backward  and  forward  on  the 
▼eral  changes  which  we  have  already  undergone, 
id  hereafter  must  try,  we  shall  find  that  the  greater 
igrees  of  our  knowledge  and  wisdom  serve  only  to 
aw  us  our  own  imperfections. 
**  As  we  rise  from  childhood  to  youth,  we  look  with 
ntempt  on  the  toys  and  trifles  which  our  hearts 
ive  hitherto  been  set  upon.  When  we  advance  to 
Euohood,  we  are  held  wise,  in  proportion  to  our 
ame  and  regret  for  the  rashness  and  extravagance 
youth.  Old  age  fills  us  with  mortifying  reflec- 
ms  upon  a  life  mis-spent  in  the  piu*suit  of  anxious 
salth,  or  uncertain  honour.  Agreeable  to  this  gra- 
Etion  of  thought  in  this  life,  it  may  be  reasonably 
ppoeed  that,  in  a  future  state,  the  wisdom,  the  ex- 
inence,  and  the  maxims,  of  old  age  will  be  looked 
Km  by  a  separate  spirit  in  much  the  same  light  as 
I  ancient  man  now  sees  the  little  follies  and  toy- 
gs  of  infants.  The  pomps,  the  honours,  the  pon- 
es, and  arts,  of  mortal  men,  will  be  thought  as 
VOL.  XII.  £  £ 
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trifling  as  hobby-horses,  mock  battles,  or  any  otb^ 
sports  that  now  employ  aU  the  cunning  and  strength, 
and  ambition  of  rational  beings  ^m  four  years  c^ 
to  nine  or  ten. 

''  If  the  notion  of  a  gradual  rise  in  beings  from  tlie 
meanest  to  the  Most  High  be  not  a  vain  imagination, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  an  angel  looks  down  upon 
a  man  as  a  man  doth  upon  a  creature  which  ap- 
proaches the  nearest  to  the  rational  nature.  By  toe 
same  rule,  if  I  may  indulge  my  fancy  in  this  parti- 
cular, a  superior  brute  looks  with  a  kind  of  pnde  cm 
one  of  an  inferior  species.  If  they  could  reflect,  we 
might  imagine,  from  the  gestures  of  some  of  them, 
that  they  think  themselves  the  sovereigns  of  the 
world,  and  that  all  things  were  made  for  them.  Such 
a  thought  woidd  not  be  more  absurd  in  brute  crea- 
tures, than  one  which  men  are  apt  to  entertain,  nameb, 
that  all  the  stars  in  the  firmament  were  created  only 
to  please  their  eyes  and  amuse  their  imaginations. 
Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  feble  of  the  Cock  and  the  Fox, 
makes  a  speech  for  his  hero  the  cock,  which  is  a 
pretty  instance  for  this  purpose. 

Then  turning,  said  to  Partlet,  *  See,  my  dear. 
How  lavish  nature  hath  adorned  the  year ; 
How  the  pale  primrose  and  the  violet  spring. 
And  birds  essay  their  throats,  disused  to  sing : 
All  these  are  ours,  and  I  with  pleasure  see 
Man  strutting  on  two  l^s  and  aping  me,  * 
» 

'^  What  I  would  observe  from  the  whole  is  thii, 
that  we  ought  to  value  ourselves  upon  those  thiogi 
only  which  superior  beings  think  valuable,  since 
that  is  the  only  way  for  us  not  to  sink  in  our  owa 
esteem  hereafter." 
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No.  622.    FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  19, 1714. 


k—  FaQetUis  scmita  viUb. 

HOR.  EPI8T.  i.  18. 108. 

— •  A  safe  private  quiet,  which  betrays 
Itself  to  ease,  and  cheats  away  the  days. 

rOOLET* 
*'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

.**  In  a  former  speculation  you  have  observed,  that 
true  greatness  doth  not  consist  in  that  pomp  and 
-aoise  wherein  the  generality  of  mankind  are  apt  to 
place  it.  You  have  there  taken  notice  that  virtue  in 
linearity  ofiten  appears  more  illustrious  in  the  eye  of 
-•nperior  beings,  than  all  that  passes  for  grandeur  and 
magnificence  among  men. 

"  When  we  look  back  upon  the  history  of  those 
•who  have  borne  the  parts  of  kings,  statesmen,  or 
oommanders,  they  appear  to  us  stripped  of  those  out- 
side ornaments  that  dazzle  their  contemporaries ;  and 
we  regard  their  persons  as  great  or  little  in  propor- 
tion to  the  eminence  of  their  virtues  or  vices.  The 
wise  sayings,  generous  sentiments,  or  disinterested 
conduct  of  a  philosopher  under  mean  circimistances 
of  life,  set  him  higher  in  our  esteem  than  the  mighty 
potentates  of  the  earth,  when  we  view  them  botn 
through  the  long  prospect  of  many  aees.  Were  the 
^leinoirs  of  an  obscure  man,  who  hved  up  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  nature,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  vir- 
tue, to  be  laid  before  us,  we  should  find  nothing  in  such 
m  character  which  might  not  set  him  on  a  level  with 
men  of  the  highest  stations.  The  following  extiact 
ODt  of  the  private  papers  of  an  honest  couatt^  ^"cl- 

s  e2 
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tleman^  will  set  this  matter  in  a  dear  light.  Your 
reader  will^  perhaps,  conceive  a  greater  idea  of  bim 
from  these  actions  done  in  secret,  and  without  a  wit« 
ness,  than  of  those  which  have  drawn  upon  them 
the  admiration  of  midtitudes. 

MEMOIRS. 

'  In  my  twenty-second  year  I  found  a  violent  af- 
fection for  my  cousin  Charles's  wife  growing  uimhi 
me>  wherein  I  was  in  dange):  of  succeeding,  if  I  had 
not  upon  that  account  b^un  my  travels  into  foreign 
countries. 

'  A  little  after  my  return  into  England,  at  a  pri- 
vate meeting  with  my  uncle  Francis,  I  refused  the 
offer  of  his  estate,  ana  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  dis- 
inherit his  son  Ned. 

'  Mem.  Never  to  tell  this  to  Ned,  lest  he  shodd 
think  hardly  of  his  deceased  father ;  though  he  con- 
tinues to  speak  ill  of  me  for  this  very  reason. 

'  Prevented  a  scandalous  lawsuit  betwixt  my  ne- 
phew Harry  and  his  mother,  by  allowing  her  under- 
hand, out  of  my  own  pocket,  so  much  money  yearly 
as  the  dispute  was  about. 

'  Procured  a  benefice  for  a  young  divine,  who  is 
sister's  son  to  the  good  man  who  was  my  tutor,  and 
hath  been  dead  twenty  years. 

'  Grave  ten  pounds  to  poor  Mrs. ,  my  friend 

H *s  widow. 

^  Mem.  To  retrench  one  dish  at  my  table,  till  I 
have  fetched  it  up  again. 

^  Mem.  To  repair  my  house  and  finish  my  gardens^ 
in  order  to  employ  poor  people  after  harvest-time. 

"  Ordered  John  to  let  out  goodman  D s 

sheep  that  were  pounded,  by  night ;  but  not  to  let 
his  fellow-servants  know  it. 

'  Prevailed  upon  M.  T.  esq.  not  to  take  the  lav 
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of  the  farmer's  son  for  shooting  a  partridge^  and  to 
give  him  his  gun  again. 

^  Paid  the  apothecary  for  curing  an  old  woman 
that  confessed  herself  a  witch. 

'  Grave  away  my  favourite  dog,  for  biting  a  beg- 
gar. 

'  Made  the  minister  of  the  parish  and  a  whig  jus- 
tice of  one  mind,  by  putting  them  upon  explaining 
their  notions  to  one  another. 

'  Mem.  To  turn  off  Peter  for  shooting  a  doe  while 
she  was  eating  acorns  out  of  his  hand* 

'  When  my  neighbour*  John,  who  hath  often  in- 
jured me,  comes  to  make  his  request  to-morrow : 

'  Mem.  I  have  forgiven  him. 

'  Laid  up  my  chariot,  and  sold  my  horses  to  relieve 
the  poor  in  a  scarcity  of  com. 

'  In  the  same  year  remitted  to  my  tenants  a  fifth 
part  of  their  rents. 

'  As  I  was  airing  to-day  I  fell  into  a  thought  that 
warmed  my  heart,  and  shall,  I  hope,  be  the  better  for 
it  as  long  as  I  live. 

'  Mem.  To  charge  my  son  in  private  to  erect  no 
monument  fw  me;  but  not  to  put  this  in  my  last 
wiU/ 
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Sed  mUii  vd  telhu  optem  prius  ima  dekitctU ; 
Vd  pater  omn^Mtens  adigiU  mefidmxne  ad  umbras, 
PaUentes  umbras  Erebi  nodemque  profundam, 
jkU^  pudor,  qudm  te  violo,  out  tuajura  resolvo, 
lUe  meos,  jnimmt  qui  me  sUdjwnxU,  amores 
Abttutit  i  3le  habeat  secum,  servetgue  sepukhro, 

TiRQ.  JBK.  ir.  24. 

But  first  let  yawning  earth  a  passage  rend. 
And  let  me  through  the  dark  abyss  descend ; 
First  let  avenging  Jovev  with  flanaes  from  high. 
Drive  down  this  l^y  to  the  nether  sky, 
Condemn'd  with  ghosts  in  endless  night  to  He; 
Before  I  break  the  plighted  &ith  I  gave  ; 
No :  he  who  had  my  vows  shall  ever  have; 
For,  whom  I  loved  on  earth,  I  worship  in  the  grave. 

DKTDEV. 

I  AM  obliged  to  my  friend  the  love-casuist,  for  the 
following  curious  piece  of  antiquity,  which  I  shall 
communicate  to  the  public  in  his  own  words. 

'^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  You  may  remember  that  I  lately  transmitted  to 
you  an  account  of  an  ancient  custom  in  the  manors 
of  East  and  West-Enborne,  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
and  elsewhere.  ^  If  a  customary  tenant  die,  the 
widow  shall  have  what  the  law  calls  her  freebench, 
in  all  his  copyhold  lands,  dum  sola  et  casta  fuerit; 
that  is,  while  she  lives  single  and  chaste ;  but  if  she 
commit  incontinency,  she  forfeits  her  estate ;  yet  if 
she  will  come  into  the  court  riding  backward  upon 
a  black  ram,  with  his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  say  the 
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rds  following^  the  steward  is  bound  by  the  custom 
re-admit  her  to  her  freebench. 

Here  I  am. 

Riding  upon  a  black  ram. 
Like  a  whore  as  I  am, 
And  for  my  crincum  crancum, 
Have  lost  my  bincum  bancum  ; 
And  for  my  tail's  game 
Have  done  this  worldly  shame ; 

Therefore  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Steward,  let  me  have  my  land 
agsun. 

^  After  having  informed  you  that  my  lord  Coke 
;erves^  that  this  is  the  most  firail  and  slippery  te- 
re  of  any  in  England^  I  shall  tell  you^  since  the 
[ting  that  letter^  I  have^  according  to  my  promise^ 
!n  at  great  pains  in  searching  out  the  records  of 
black  ram ;  and  have  at  last  met  with  the  pro- 
dings  of  the  court-baron^  held  in  that  behalf^  for 
I  space  of  a  whole  day.  The  record  saith^  that  a 
let  inquisition  having  been  made  into  the  right  of 
!  tenants  to  their  several  estates^  by  a  crafty  old 
ward^  he  found  that  many  of  the  lands  of  the  ma- 
•  were,  by  default  of  the  several  widows,  forfeited 
the  lord,  and  accordingly  would  have  entered  on 

S'emises:  upon  which  the  good  women  demand- 
e  *  benefit  of  the  ram.'  The  steward,  after 
ing  perused  their  several  pleas,  adjourned  the  court 
Barnaby-bright  *,  that  they  might  have  day 
nigh  berore  them. 

'  The  court  being  set,  and  filled  with  a  great  con- 
irse  of  people,  who  came  from  all  parts  to  sec  the 
smnity:  the  first  who  entered  was  the  widow 
3ntly,  who  had  made  her  appearance  in  the  last 
it's  cavalcade.    The  register  observes  that  finding 

Then  the  eleventh,  now  the  twenty-second  of  June,  being  one 
he  longest  days  in  the  year. 
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it  an  easj  pad-nun^  and  foreseeing  she  mi^it  bare 
further  occasion  for  it>  she  puichaaed  it  irf  tiie 
steward- 

"  Mrs.  Sarah  Dainty>  relict  of  Mr.  John  Daintj, 
who  was  the  greatest  prude  of  the  pariali^  came  not 
in  the  procession.  She  at  first  made  some  difficultT 
of  taking  the  tail  in  her  hand  ;  and  was  ohmitfl, 
in  pronouncing  the  form  of  penanoe>  to  aoften  the 
two  most  emphatical  words  into  dmcum  cJawcwm: 
but  the  steward  took  care  to  make  her  speak  plan 
English  before  he  would  let  her  have  her  tsmd  i^Ha> 

'' The  third  widow  that  was  broog^t  to  this  wvdd- 
ly  shame^  being  mounted  upon  a  vicioos  ram,  hid 
tne  misfortune  to  be  thrown  by  him  ;  imon  wkuk 
she  hoped  to  be  excused  firomgmng  throng  die  ictf 
of  the  ceremony ;  but  the  stewards  being  wdl  Tend 
in  the  law^  observed  very  wisely  upon  this  nrrmini. 
that  the  breaking  i>f  the  rope  does  not  hinder  ^ 
execution  of  the  criminal. 

''  The  fourth  lady  upon  record  was  the  widov 
Ogle^  a  famous  coquette^  who  had  kept  half  a  score 
young  follows  off  and  on  for  the  space  of  two  yein; 
but  having  been  more  kind  to  her  carter  John,  die 
was  introduced  \\dth  the  huzzas  of  all  her  kren 
about  her. 

''  Mrs.  Sable  appearing  in  her  weeds,  which  irot 
very  new  and  fresh^  and  of  the  same  oohrar  withlitf 
whimsical  palfrey^  made  a  very  decent  figure  in  die 
solemnity. 

'^  Another^  who  had  been  summoned  to  make  het 
appearance^  was  excused  by  the  steward,  as  v^ 
knowing  in  his  hearty  that  the  good  squire  hims^ 
had  qiudified  her  for  the  ram. 

"  Mrs.  Quick^  having  nothing  to  object  against 
the  indicment^  pleaded  her  belly.  But  it  was  re- 
membered that  she  made  the  same  excuse  the  yetf 
before.    Upon  which  the  sten'ard  observed,  that  $l>e 
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might  so  contrive  it,  as  never  to  do  the  service  of  the 
manor. 

"  The  widow  Fidget  being  cited  into  court,  in- 
sisted that  she  had  done  no  more  since  the  death  of 
her  husband  than  what  she  used  to  do  in  his  life-* 
time ;  and  withal  desired  Mr.  Steward  to  consider 
his  own  wife's  case  if  he  should  chance  to  die  before 
her.- 

'*  The  next  in  order  was  a  dowager  of  a  very  cor- 
pulent make^  who  would  have  been  excused  as  not 
finding  any  ram  that  was  able  to  carry  her ;  upon 
which  the  steward  commuted  her  punishment,  and 
ordered  her  to  make  her  entry  upon  a  black  ox. 

*'  The  widow  Maskwell,  a  woman  who  had  long 
lived  with  a  most  unblemished  character,  having 
turned  off  her  old  chamber-maid  in  a  pet,  was  by 
that  revengeful  creature  brought  in  upon  the  black 
ram  nine  times  the  same  day. 

'^  Several  widows  of  the  neighbourhood,  being 
brought  upon  their  trial,  they  showed  that  they  did 
not  hold  of  the  manor,  and  were  discharged  accord- 
ingly. 

"  A  pretty  young  creature,  who  closed  the  proces- 
sion, came  ambling  in,  with  so  bewitching  an  air, 
tiiat  the  steward  was  observed  to  cast  a  sheep's  eye 
upon  her,  and  married  her  within  a  month  after  the 
death  of  his  wife. 

"  N.  B.  Mrs.  Touchwood  appeared,  according  to 
summons,  but  had  nothing  laid  to  her  charge ;  hav- 
ing lived  irreproachably  since  the  decease  of  her  hus- 
bimd,  who  left  her  a  widow  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
of  her  age. 

"  I  am,  SIR,"  &c. 
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Audirej  iUqtie  togamjubeo  componere,  qtUsqtds 
AmbUUme  mold,  aiU  argenti  pallet  amore  ; 
Qidsquu  Iwcurid.'-' 

HOE.  SAT.  B.  S.  77. 

Sit  stin,  and  hear,  those  whom  proud  thoughts  do  iweOf 
Those  that  look  {Mle  by  loring  coin  too  wA  ; 
Whom  luxury  corrupts.^ 

CUEKCH. 

Mankind  is  divided  into  two  purts,  the  busy  and 
the  idle.  The  busy  world  may  be  divided  into  the 
virtuous  and  the  vicious.  The  vicious  asain  into  the 
covetous,  the  ambitious,  and  the  sensual.  The  idle 
part  of  mankind  are  in  a  state  inferior  to  any  one  of 
these.  All  the  other  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  though  often  misplaced,  and  are  therefore 
more  likely  to  be  attentive  to  such  means  as  shall  be 
proposed  to  them  for  that  end.  The  idle,  who  are 
neither  wise  for  this  world  nor  the  next,  are  empha- 
tically called  by  doctor  Tillotson  'fools  at  hu^' 
They  propose  to  themselves  no  end,  but  run  adrift 
with  every  wind.  Advice,  therefore,  would  be  but 
thrown  away  upon  them,  since  they  would  scarce 
take  the  pains  to  read  it.  I  shall  not  fatigue  any 
of  this  worthless  tribe  with  a  long  harangue;  but 
will  leave  them  with  this  short  saying  of  Plato,  that 
'  labour  is  preferable  to  idleness,  as  brightness  to 
rust.' 

^'  The  pursuits  of  the  active  part  of  mankind  are 
either  in  the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue  ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  roads  to  wealth,  honours,  or  plea- 
sure. I  shaU,  therefore,  compare  ^the  pursuits  of 
avarice,  ambition,  and  sensual  delight  with  their  op- 
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posite  virtues;  and  shall  consider  which  of  these  prin- 
ciples engages  men  in  a  course  of  the  greatest  labour, 
sufferings  and  assiduity.  Most  men,  in  their  cool 
reasonings^  are  willing  to  allow  that  a  course  of  vir- 
tue will,  in  the  end,  be  rewarded  the  most  amply  ; 
but  represent  the  way  to  it  as  rugged  and  narrow. 
If  therefore  it  can  be  made  appear,  that  men  struggle 
through  as  many  troubles  to  be  miserable  as  they  do 
to  be  happy,  my  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  persuaded 
to  be  good  when  they  find  they  shall  lose  nothing 
by  it. 

First,  for  avarice.  The  miser  is  more  industrious 
than  the  saint :  the  pains  of  getting,  the  fears  of  los- 
ing, and  the  inability  of  enjoyings,  his  wealth,  have 
been  the  mark  of  satire  in  all  ages.  Were  his  re- 
pentance upon  his  neglect  of  a  good  bargain,  his  sor- 
row for  being  over-reached,  his  hope  of  improving  a 
sum,  and  his  fear  of  &lling  into  want,  directed  to 
their  proper  objects,  they  would  make  so  many  dif- 
ferent Christian  graces  and  virtues.  He  may  apply 
to  himself  a  great  part  of  Saint  Paul's  catali^e  of 
sufferings.  '*  In  journeyings  often ;  in  perils  of  waters, 
in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  among  false  brethren. 
In  weariness,  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often, 
in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often." — At  how 
i^uch  less  expense  might  he  '  lay  up  to  himself  trea- 
sures in  heaven  ! '  Or,  if  I  may  in  this  place  be  al- 
lowed to  add  the  saying  of  a  great  philosopher,  he 
may  '  provide  such  possessions  as  fear  neither  arm^ 
nor  men,  nor  Jove  himself.' 

In  the  second  place,  if  we  look  upon  the  toils  of 
ambition  in  the  same  light,  as  we  have  considered 
those  of  avarice,  we  shall  readily  own  that  far  less 
trouble  is  requisite  to  gain  lasting  glory  than  the 
power  and  reputation  of  a  few  years ;  or,  in  other 
words^  we  may  with  more  case  deserve  honour  thaa 
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me  miss. as  long  fts  I  liire^  must  be  married  before 
me^  they  say.  She  tells  them  that  Mr.  Fcmdle 
m^es  a  fool  of  me^  and  will  spoil  the  child^  as  she 
caUs  me^  like  a  confident  thing  as  she  is.  In  shcHrt, 
I  am  resolved  to  marry  Mr.  Fondle,  if  it  be  but  to 
spite  her.  But  because  I  would  do  nothing  that  is 
imprudent,  I  beg  of  you  to  give  me  your  answers  to 
some  questions  I  will  write  down,  and  desire  you  to 
get  them  printed  in  the  Spectator,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  but  you  will  give  sum  advice  as  I  am  sure  I 
shall  follow. 

"  When  Mr.  Fondle  looks  upon  me  for  half  an 
hour  together,  and  calls  me  Angel,  is  he  not  in 
love?" 

^  Answer.    No.' 

''  May  not  I  be  certain  he  will  be  a  kind  husband, 
that  has  promised  me  half  my  portion  in  pin-mooey) 
and  to  keep  me  a  coach  and  six  in  the  bargain  ?" 

'No.- 

''  Whether  I,  who  have  been  acquainted  with 
him  this  whole  year  almost,  am  not  a  better  judge 
of  his  merit  than  my  father  and  mother,  who  never 
heard  him  talk  but  at  table  ?" 

^No.' 

"  Whether  I  am  not  old  enough  to  choose  for 
myself?" 

^No.' 

'^  Whether  it  would  not  have  been  rude  in  me  to 
refuse  a  lock  of  his  hair  ?" 

''  Should  not  I  be  a  very  barbarous  creature,  if 
I  did  not  pity  a  man  that  is  always  aighing  for  mj 
sake  ?" 

^No.' 

"  Whether  you  would  not  advise  me  to  run  tway 
with  the  poor  man. >" 

f  No.* 
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*'  Whether  you  do  not  think,  that  if  I  will  not 
have  him,  he  will  not  drown  himself?" 

'No.' 

**  What  shall  I  say  to  him  the  next  time  he  asks 
me  if  I  will  marry  him  ?" 

'  No.' " 

The  following  letter  requires  neither  introduction 
XM>r  answer : 


**  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*'  I  WONDER  that,  in  the  present  situation  of  af- 
fairs, you  can  take  pleasure  in  writing  any  thing  hut 
news ;  for,  in  a  word,  who  minds  any  thing  else  ? 
The  pleasure  of  increasing  in  knowledge,  and  learn- 
ing something  new  every  hour  of  life,  is  the  nohlest 
entertainment  of  a  rational  creature.  I  have  a  very 
good  ear  for  a  secret,  and  am  naturally  of  a  commu- 
nicative temper ;  by  which  means  I  am  capable  of 
doing  you  great  services  in  this  way.  In  order  to 
make  myself  useful,  I  am  early  in  the  anti-chamber^ 
where  J  thrust  my  head  into  the  thick  of  the  press^ 
and  catch  the  news  at  the  opening  of  the  door,  while 
it  is  warm.  Sometimes  I  stand  by  the  beef-eaters^ 
and  take  the  buz  as  it  passes  by  me.  At  other 
times  I  lay  my  ear  close  to  the  wall,  and  suck  in 
many  a  valuable  whisper,  as  it  runs  in  a  straight 
line  from  comer  to  comer.  When  I  am  weary  with 
standing,  I  repair  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  coffee- 
houses, where  I  sit  sometimes  for  a  whole  day,  and 
have  the  news  as  it  comes  from  court  fresh  and 
fresh.  In  short.  Sir,  I  spare  no  pains  to  know  how 
the  world  goes.  A  piece  of  news  loses  its  flavour 
when  it  hath  been  an  hour  in  the  air.  I  love,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  to  have  it  fresh  from  the  tree  ;  and 
to  convey  it  to  my  friends  before  it  is  faded.     Ao- 

ff2 
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cordingly  my  expenses  in  coach-hire  make  no  small 
article :  which  you  may  believe,  when  I  assure  you, 
that  I  post  away  from  coffee-house  to  coffee-house, 
and  forestall  the  Evening-post  by  two  hours.  There 
is  a  certain  gentleman^  who  hatn  given  me  the  slip 
twice  or  thrice^  and  hath  been  beforehand  with  me 
at  Child's.  But  I  have  played  him  a  trick.  I  have 
purchased  a  pair  of  the  best  coach-horses  I  could 
buy  for  money^  and  now  let  him  outstrip  me  if  he 
can.  Once  more,  Mr.  Spectator,  let  me  advise  you 
to  deal  in  news.  You  may  depend  upon  my  asast- 
ance.  But  I  must  break  off  abruptly,  for  I  hare 
twenty  letters  to  write. 

"  Yours,  in  haste, 

"  THO*.  QUID-NUNC" 
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Dulcigue  animos  novU<Ue  tenebo. 

OVID.  MET.  iv.2S4. 

—  With  sweet  novelty  your  taste  1*11  please. 

SCSOKX. 

I  HAVE  seen  a  little  work  of  a  learned  man,  con- 
.  sisting  of  extemporary  speculations,  which  owed 
their  birth  to  the  most  trifling  occurrences  of  life. 
His  usual  method  was  to  write  down  any  sudden 
start  of  thought  which  arose  in  his  mind  upon  the 
sight  of  an  odd  gesticulation  in  a  man,  any  whim- 
sical mimicry  of  reason  in  a  beast,  or  whatever  s^ 
peared  remarkable  in  any  object  of  the  visible  cre- 
ation. He  was  able  to  moralize  upon  a  snuff-box, 
would  flourish  eloquently  upon  a  tucker  or  a  pair  of 
ruflies^  and  draw  practical  inferences  from  a  full- 
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tomed  periwig.  This  I  thought  fit  to  mention^ 
way  of  excuse  for  my  ingenious  correspondent^ 
3  hath  introduced  the  following  letter  by  an 
ige  which,  I  will  beg  leave  to  tell  him,  is  too  ri- 
ilous  in  80  serious  and  noble  a  speculation. 


"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^  When  I  have  seen  young  puss  playing  her 
itou  gambols,  and  with  a  thousand  antick  shapes 
ress  her  own  gaiety  at  the  same  time  that  she 
red  mine,  while  the  old  grannum  hath  sat  by  with 
lost  exemplary  gravity,  unmoved  at  all  that 
ied,  it  hath  made  me  reflect  what  should  be  the 
ision  of  humours  so  opposite  in  two  creatures, 
veen  whom  there  was  no  visible  difference  but 
:  of  age ;  and  I  have  been  able  to  resolve  it  into 
ling  else  but  the  force  of  novelty. 
In  every  species  of  creatures,  those  who  have 
1  least  time  in  the  world  appear  best  pleased 
1  their  condition :  for,  besides  that  to  a  new 
cr  the  world  hath  a  freshness  on  it  that  strikes 
sense  after  a  most  agreeable  maimer.  Being  it- 
unattended  with  any  great  variety  of  enjoy- 
its,  excites  a  sensation  of  pleasure ;  but,  as  age 
mces  every  thing  seems  to  wither,  the  senses  are 
usted  with  their  old  entertainments,  and  exist- 
i  turns  flat  and  insipid.  We  may  see  this  exem- 
ed  in  mankind.  The  child,  let  nim  be  free  from 
I,  and  gratified  in  his  change  of  toys,  is  diverted 
i  the  smallest  trifle.  Nothing  disturbs  the  mirth 
[ie  boy  but  a  little  punishment  or  confinement, 
youtn  must  have  more  violent  pleasures  to  em- 
nis  time.  The  man  loves  the  hurry  of  an  ac- 
life,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  wealth  or  ambi- 
And,  lastly,  old  age,  having  lost  its  capacity 
;heie  ayoeatioiis,  beccmies  its  own  insupportable 
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burthen.  This  variety  may  in  part  be  accoimted 
for  by  the  vivacity  and  decay  of  the  Acuities ;  but 
I  believe  is  chiefly  owing  to  this^  that  the  longer  we 
have  been  in  possession  of  beings  the  less  sensible 
is  the  gust  we  have  of  it ;  and  l£e  more  it  requires 
of  adventitious  amusements  to  relieve  us  from  the 
satiety  and  weariness  it  brings  along  with  it. 

"  And  as  novelty  is  of  a  very  powerful,  so  is  it  of 
a  most  extensive,  influence.  Moralists  have  long 
since  observed  it  to  be  the  source  of  admiratuBi, 
which  lessens  in  proportion  to  our  fieaniliarity  with 
objects,  and  upon  a  tnorough  acquaintance  is  uttedij 
extinguished.  But  I  thii£k  it  hath  not  been  so  com- 
monly remarked,  that  all  the  other  passions  depend 
considerably  on  the  same  circumstance.  What  is 
it  but  novelty  that  awakens  desire,  enhances  delight, 
kindles  anger,  provokes  envy,  inspires  horror?  To 
this  cause  we  must  ascribe  it,  that  love  languishes 
with  fruition,  and  i&iendship  itself  is  recommended 
by  intervals  of  absence :  hence  monsters,  by  use,  are 
beheld  without  loathing,  and  the  most  enchanting 
beauty  without  rapture.  That  emotion  of  the  spirits, 
in  which  passion  consists,  is  usually  the  effect  of  snr* 
prise,  and,  as  long  as  it  continues,  heightens  the 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  qualities  of  its  object ;  but 
as  this  emotion  ceases,  and  it  ceases  with  the  novelty, 
things  appear  in  another  light,  and  affect  us  even 
less  than  might  be  expected  from  their  proper  energy, 
for  having  moved  us  too  much  before. 

"  It  may  not  be  a  useless  inquiry  how  far  the  love 
of  novelty  is  the  unavoidable  growth  of  nature,  and  in 
what  respects  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present 
state.  To  me  it  seems  impossible  that  a  reasonable 
creature  should  rest  absolutely  satisfied  in  any  ac- 
quisitions whatever,  without  endeavouring  further; 
for  after  its  highest  improvements,  the  mind  hath 
^m  idea  of  an  infinity  of  things  still  behind  worth 
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knowings  to  the  knowledge  of  which,  therefore,  it 
cannot  be  indifferent ;  as  by  climbine  up  a  hill  in  the 
midst  of  a  wide  plain  a  man  hath  his  prospect  en- 
larged, and,  together  with  that,  the  boun^  of  his 
desires.  Upon  this  account,  I  cannot  think  he  de- 
tracts from  the  state  of  the  blessed,  who  conceives 
them  to  be  perpetually  employed  in  fresh  searches 
into  nature,  ana  to  eternity  advancing  into  the  fei- 
thomless  depths  of  the  divine  perfections.  In  this 
thought  there  is  nothing  but  what  doth  honour  to 
these  glorified  spirits ;  provided  still  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  their  desire  of  more  proceeds  not  from 
their  disrelishing  what  they  possess;  and  the  pleasure 
of  a  new  enjoyment  is  not  with  them  measured  by  its 
novelty,  which  is  a  thing  merely  foreign  and  acci- 
dental, but  by  its  real  intrinsic  value.  After  an  ac- 
quaintance of  many  thousand  years  with  the  works 
of  God,  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  creation 
filk  them  with  the  same  pleasing  wonder  and  pro- 
found awe  which  Adam  felt  himself  seized  witn  as 
he  first  opened  his  eyes  upon  this  glorious  scene. 
Truth  captivates  with  unborrowed  charms,  and  what- 
ever hath  once  given  satisfaction  will  always  do  it. 
In  all  which  they  have  manifestly  the  advantage  of 
us,  who  are  so  much  governed  by  sickly  and  change- 
able appetites,  that  we  can  with  the  greatest  coldness 
behola  the  stupendous  displays  of  Omnipotence,  and 
be  in  transports  at  the  puny  essays  of  human  skill  ; 
throw  aside  speculations  of  the  sublimest  nature  and 
vastest  importance  into  some  obscure  comer  of  the 
mind,  to  make  room  for  new  notions  of  no  conse- 
quence at  all ;  are  even  tired  of  health,  because  not 
enlivened  with  alternate  pain ;  and  prefer  the  first 
reading  of  an  indifferent  author,  to  the  second  or  third 
perusal  of  one  whose  merit  and  reputation  are  esta- 
blished. 

'^  Our  being  thus  formed  serves  many  useful  pur« 
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poses  in  the  present  state.  It  contributes  not  a  little 
to  the  advancement  of  learning  ;  for^  as  Cicero  takes 
notice,  that  which  makes  men  willing  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  philosophical  disquisitions,  is  not  so  much 
the  greatness  of  objects  as  their  novelty.  It  is  not 
enough  that  there  is  field  and  game  for  the  chaae^ 
and  uiat  the  understanding  is  prompted  with  a  rest- 
less thirst  of  knowledge,  effectually  to  rouse  the  soul 
sunk  into  a  state  of  sloth  and  indolence ;  it  is  ako 
necessary  that  there  be  an  uncommon  pleasure  an- 
nexed to  the  first  appearance  of  truth  in  the  mind. 
This  pleasure  being  exquisite  for  the  time  it  lasts, 
but  transient,  it  hereby  comes  to  pass  that  the  mind 
grows  into  an  indifierenoe  to  its  former  noticms,  and 
passes  on  after  new  discoveries,  in  hope  of  repeating 
the  delight.  It  is  with  knowledge  as  with  wealth, 
the  pleasure  of  which  lies  more  in  making  endless 
additions,  than  in  taking  a  review  of  our  old  store. 
There  are  some  inconveniences  that  follow  this  tem- 
per, if  not  guarded  against ;  particularly  this,  that 
through  a  too  great  eagerness  of  something  new,  we 
are  many  times  impatient  of  staying  long  enough 
upon  a  question  that  requires  some  time  to  resolve 
it ;  or,  which  is  worse,  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
are  masters  of  the  subject  before  we  are  so,  only  to 
be  at  the  liberty  of  going  upon  a  fresh  scent :  in  Mr. 
Locke's  words,  '  We  see  a  little,  presume  a  great 
deal,  and  so  jump  to  the  conclusion.'- 

"  A  further  advantage  of  our  inclination  for  no- 
velty, as  at  present  circumstantiated,  is,  that  it  an- 
nihilates all  the  boasted  distinctions  among  mankind. 
Look  not  up  with  envy  to  those  above  thee !  Sound- 
ing titles,  stately  buildings,  fine  gardens,  gilded  cha- 
riots, rich  equipages,  wlmt  are  tibey  ?  They  dazzle 
everyone  but  the  possessor ;  to  him  that  is  accustomed 
to  tnem  they  are  cheap  and  regardless  things ;  thej 
supply  him  not  with  brighter  images  or  more  snln 
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ime  satisfactions,  than  the  plain  man  may  have  whose 
mall  estate  will  just  enable  him  to  support  the 
harge  of  a  simple  unencumbered  life.  He  enters 
eedless  into  his  rooms  of  state,  as  you  or  I  do  under 
ar  poor  sheds.  The  noble  paintings  and  costly  fur- 
iture  are  lost  on  him ;  he  sees  them  not ;  as  hxtw 
in  it  be  otherwise,  when  by  custom  a  fabric  infi- 
itely  more  grand  and  finished,  that  of  the  universe, 
;ands  unobserved  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  ever- 
isting  lamps  of  heaven  are  lighted  up  in  vain,  for 
ay  notice  that  mortals  take  of  them  ?  Thanks  to 
idiilgent  nature,  which  not  only  placed  her  children 
riginally  upon  a  level,  but  still,  by  the  strength  of 
lis  principle,  in  a  great  measure  preserves  it,  in 
pite  of  all  the  care  of  man  to  introduce  artificial  dis« 
nctions. 

''  To  add  no  more — Is  not  this  fondness  for  no- 
elty,  which  makes  us  out  of  conceit  with  all  we 
jeady  have,  a  convincing  proof  of  a  future  state  ? 
Sither  man  was  made  in  vam,  or  this  is  not  the  only 
orld  he  was  made  for :  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
istance  of  vanity  than  that  to  which  man  is  liable, 
>  be  deluded  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  with  fleet- 
ig  shadows  of  happiness.  His  pleasures,  and  those 
ot  considerable  neither^  die  in  the  possession,  and 
esh  enjoyments  do  not  rise  fast  enoueh  to  fill  up 
ilf  his  life  Avith  satisfaction.  When  I  see  persons 
ck  of  themselves  any  longer  than  they  are  called 
vay  by  something  that  is  of  force  to  chain  down  the 
resent  thought :  when  I  see  them  hurry  from  coun- 
y  to  town,  and  then  from  the  town  back  again 
ito  the  country,  continually  shifting  postures,  and 
lacing  life  in  all  the  different  lights  they  can  think 
':  ^  Surely,'  say  I  to  myself,  '  life  is  vain,  and  the 
an  beyond  expression  stupid  or  prejudiced,  who 
am  the  vanity  of  life  cannot  gather  that  he  is  dc* 
gaed  for  immortality.'" 
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No.  027.  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  1, 17H. 


TafUum  inter  densaSt  umbrosa  cacumina,Jago9 
jisddu^  verUebat :  ibi  hoK  incondila  solus 
Montibus  et  syltis  stndiojackUHU  manL 

YIRG.  ECU  ii.  S. 

He  underneath  the  beaten  shade,  alone 

Thus  to  the  woods  and  mountains  made  hk  noan. 

D&TDEV* 

The  followiiig  account,  whidi  came  to  my  liands 
some  time  ago,  may  be  no  disagreeable  entertainment 
to  such  of  my  readers  as  have  tender  hearts,  and  no- 
thing to  do. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^"  A  FRIEND  of  mine  died  of  a  fever  last  week, 
which  he  caught  by  walking  too  late  in  a  dewy  even- 
ing amongst  his  reapers.  I  must  inform  you  that  his 
greatest  pleasure  was  in  husbandry  and  gardening* 
He  had  some  humours  which  seemed  inconsistent 
with  that  good  sense  he  was  otherwise  master  of> 
His  uneasiness  in  the  company  of  women  \vas  very 
remarkable  in  a  man  of  such  perfect  good-breeding; 
and  his  avoiding  one  particular  walk  in  his  garden, 
where  he  had  used  to  pass  the  greatest  part  of  his 
time,  raised  abundance  of  idle  conjectures  in  the  Til- 
lage where  he  lived.  Upon  looking  over  his  papers 
we  found  out  the  reason,  which  he  never  intimated 
to  his  nearest  friends.  He  was,  it  seems,  a  passion- 
ate lover  in  his  youth,  of  which  a  large  parcel  of  let- 
ters he  left  behind  him  are  a  witness.     I  send  yoat 
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copy  of  the  last  he  ever  wrote  upon  that  subject^  by 
which  you  will  find  that  he  concealed  the  true  name 
of  his  mistress  under  that  of  Zelinda. 

'  A  LONG  month's  absence  would  be  insupportable 
to  me^  if  the  business  I  am  employed  in  were  not  for 
the  service  of  my  Zelinda^  and  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  place  her  every  moment  in  my  mind.  I  have  fur- 
nished the  house  exactly  according  to  your  fancy^  or 
if  you  please^  my  own ;  for  I  have  long  since  learned 
to  like  nothing  but  what  you  do.  The  apartment 
designed  for  your  use  is  so  exact  a  copy  of  that  which 
you  live  in^  that  I  often  think  myseCt  in  your  house 
when  I  step  into  it^  but  sigh  when  I  find  it  without 
its  proper  inhabitant.  You  will  have  the  most  ddli- 
cious  pro^)ect  from  your  closet  window  that  Eng- 
land affords :  I  am  sure  I  should  think  it  so,  if  the 
landscape  that  shows  such  variety  did  not  at  the  same 
time  suggest  to  me  the  greatness  of  the  space  that  lies 
between  us. 

*  The  gardens  are  laid  out  very  beautifully ;  I  have 
dressed  up  every  hedge  in  woodbines,  sprinkled  bowers 
and  arbours  in  every  comer,  and  made  a  little  para- 
dise  round  me :  yet  I  am  still  like  the  first  man  in 
his  solitude,  but  half  blessed  without  a  partner  in 
my  happiness.  I  have  directed  one  walk  to  be  made 
for  two  persons,  where  I  promise  ten  thousand  sa- 
tisfactions to  myself  in  your  conversation.  I  abready 
take  my  evening's  turn  in  it,  and  have  worn  a  path 
upon  the  edge  of  this  little  alley,  while  I  soothed  my- 
self with  the  thought  of  your  walking  by  my  siae. 
I  have  held  many  imaginary  discourses  with  you  in 
this  retirement ;  and  when  I  have  been  weary  have 
sat  down  with  you  in  the  midst  of  a  row  of  jasmines. 
The  many  expressions  of  joy  and  rapture  I  use  in 
these  silent  conversations  have  made  me  for  some  time 
the  talk  of  the  parish ;   but  a  neighbouring  young 
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fellow,  who  makes  love  to  the  fiEurmer's  daughter,  hath 
found  me  out,  and  made  my  case  known  to  the  whole 
neighbourhood. 

'  In  planting  of  the  fruit-trees,  I  have  not  forgot 
the  peach  you  are  so  fond  of.  I  have  made  a  walk 
of  ^ms  along  the  river  side,  and  intend  to  sow  all 
the  place  about  it  with  cowslips,  which  I  hope  yoa 
will  like  as  well  as  that  I  have  heard  you  talk  oihj 
your  father's  house  in  the  country. 

*  Oh !  Zelinda,  what  a  scheme  of  delight  have  I 
drawn  up  in  my  imagination !  What  day-dreams  do 
I  indulge  myself  in !  When  will  the  six  weeks  be 
at  an  end,  that  lie  between  me  and  my  promised  hap- 
piness! 

'  How  could  you  break  off  so  abruptly  in  your 
last,  and  tell  me  you  must  go  and  dress  for  the 
play?  If  you  loved  as  I  do,  you  would  find  no 
more  company  in  a  crowd  than  I  have  in  my  soli' 
tude.     I  am,'  &c. 

"On  the  back  of  this  letter  is  written,  in  the 
hand  of  the  deceased,  the  following  piece  of  his- 
tory: • 

'  Mem.  Having  waited  a  whole  week  for  an  an« 
swer  to  this  letter,  I  hurried  to  town  where  I  found 
the  perfidious  creature  married  to  my  rival.  I  will 
bear  it  as  becomes  a  man,  and  endeavour  to  find  out 
happiness  for  myself  in  that  retirement  which  I  had 
prepared  in  vain  for  a  false,  ungrateful,  woman.'" 
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No.  628.    FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  3,  1714. 


Labiiur  et  labetur  in  omne  vohtbilis  tmrnm. 

HOB.  EPIST.  i.  2. 4S* 

It  rolls,  and  rolls,  and  will  for  ever  rolL 
*'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^  There  are  none  of  your  speculations  which  please 
ae  more  than  those  upon  infinitude  and  eternity, 
if  ou  have  already  considered  that  part  of  eternity 
(rhich  is  past,  and  I  wish  you  would  give  us  your 
houghts  upon  that  which  is  to  come. 

"  Your  readers  will,  perhaps,  receive  greater  plea- 
ore  from  this  view  of  eternity  than  the  former,  since 
ve  have  every  one  of  us  a  concern  in  that  which  is 
0  come:  whereas  a  speculation  on  that  which  is  past 
s  rather  curious  than  useful. 

'^  Besides,  we  can  easily  conceive  it  possible  for 
uccessive  duration  never  to  have  an  end ;  though, 
8  you  have  justly  observed,  that  eternity  which 
lever  had  a  beginning  is  altogether  incomprehen- 
ible ;  that  is,  we  can  conceive  an  eternal  ouration 
(rhich  may  be,  though  we  cannot  an  eternal  duration 
(rhich  hath  been ;  or,  if  I  may  use  the  philosophical 
erms,  we  may  apprehend  a  potential  though  not  an 
ctual  eternity. 

*'  This  notion  of  a  future  eternity,  which  is  natural 
o  the  mind  of  man,  is  an  unanswerable  argument 
hat  he  is  a  being  designed  for  it ;  especially  if  we 
insider  that  he  is  capable  of  being  virtuous  or  vi- 
ious  here ;  that  he  hath  faculties  improveable  to  all 
temity ;  and,  by  a  proper  or  wrong  employment  of 
hem,  may  be  happy  or  miserable  throughout  that: 
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infinite  duration.  Our  idea^  indeed^  of  this  eternity 
is  not  of  an  adequate  or  fixed  nature^  but  is  per- 
petually growing  and  enlarging  itself  toward  the  ob- 
ject^ which  is  too  big  for  human  comprehension.  As 
we  are  now  in  the  beginnings  of  existence^  so  shall 
we  always  appear  to  ourselves  as  if  we  were  for  ever 
entering  upon  it.  After  a  million  or  two  of  centu- 
ries^ some  considerable  things,  already  past,  may  slip 
out  of  our  memory,  whidi,  if  it  be  not  strengthened 
in  a  wonderful  manner,  may  possibly  forget  that  ever 
there  was  a  sun  or  phmets ;  and  yet^  notwithstand- 
ing the  long  race  that  we  shall  then  have  mn,  we 
shall  still  imagine  ourselves  just  starting  from  tJie 
goal,  and  find  no  proportion  between  that  space  whidi 
we  know  had  a  b^inning,  and  what  we  are  sure  will 
never  have  an  end. 

'^  But  I  shall  leave  this  subject  to  your  manage- 
ment, and  question  not  but  yon  will  throw  it  into 
such  lights  as  shall  at  once  improve  and  entertain 
your  reader. 

"  I  have,  enclosed,  sent  you  a  translation  *  of  the 
speech  of  Cato  on  this  occasion,  which  hath  acci- 
dentally fedlen  into  my  hands,  and  which,  for  con- 
ciseness, purity,  and  el^ance  of  phrase,  cannot  be 
sufiiciently  admired. 

ACT.  V.     8CEN.  I. 

CATO  SOLUS,  &C. 

^,  nc  $e  habere  rem  necesse  pronus  est, 
Ratione  vinci*,  do  lubens  manus,  Plalo. 
Quid  erdm  dedissety  qua  dedUfrustra  jukS, 
JEtemUatU  inaiam^  cupUUnem 
Naturaf  Quortum  hoc  dvids  eaapectatio; 
VUceque  non  explenda  meliaris  sUis  ? 
Quid  vuU  nbi  aHud  iste  redeundi  in  nikU 
Horror  J  sub  imis  quemque  agens  pnecordOs  T 
Cur  territa  in  se  refugit  anima,  cur  tremit 

*  This  translation  was  by  Mr.  afterwaxds  Dr.  Bland,  once  scbooi- 
master,  then  provost  of  Eton,  and  dean  of  Durhnn. 
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MtonitOf  quotieSf  morte  ne  pereat,  timet  ? 
Partiaila  nempe  est  cuiqwe  nascenti  indita 
Dvvinior ;  quce  corjms  incolens  agit ; 
ffominique  sucdnUy  Tua  est  eetermtas. 
JEtemUas  /  0  l^nricum  iwnis  a^nci, 
Mixtumque  dulci  gatuUumformicUne  / 

Qua  dejniffrabUtir  alia  fdnc  in  corpora  ? 
QiuB  terra  mox  incognita  ?  Quis  orbis  novus 
Manet  mcolendus  f  Quanta  erit  mvtatio  f 
HcBc  intvenii  spatia  mihi  guaqtul  patent 
Jmmensa :  sed  caliginosa  noxjiremit ; 
Nee  luce  dard  vult  mderi  singula, 
Figendus  hie  pes;  certa  sunt  h<ec  hactenus  .* 
Si  quod  guhernet  numen  hunianum  genuSf 
Aty  quod  gubemet,  esse  clamant  omnia, 
Virtute  non  gaudere  certh  non  potest : 
Nee  esse  non  beata,  qua  gaudet,  potest, 
Sed  qua  beata  sede  f  Quave  in  tempore  T 
Htec  quanta  quanta  terrOf  tota  est  Ctesarism 
Quid  dvJbius  karet  animus  usque  adeo  ?  Brevi 
Hie nodum Mc omnem apedlet,  Arma eninduor, 

[Ensi  manum  admoyens. 
In  vifumque  partemfactai  qtueque  vim  infirant^ 
Et  qtue  propuisent  I  Dextera  intewtat  necemi 
Viiam  sinistra :  vulnu^  hoc  dtUnt  manusg 
Altera  medelam  vulneris:  hie  ad  exitum 
Deducety  ictu  simj^icij  fuBc  vetant  mori* 
Seeura  ridet  anima  mucronis  minaSf 
Ensesque  strictos,  interire  nesda, 
Exstinguet  atas  sidera  diutumior  .* 
JEtate  langitens  ipse  sol  obscuruls 
Emittet  oHn  consenescentijubar : 
Nalura  et  i^isa  sentiet  quondam  vices 
AStatis;  annis  ij)sa  deficiat  gravis : 
At  tibijuventus,  at  tibi  immortalitas : 
Tibi. porta  divdm  est  vita,    Periment  mutuif 
Elementa  sese  et  interUmnt  ictibus, 
Tu  ])ermanebis  sola  semper  integra, 
Tu  cuncta  reruns  quassoi  cuncta  naujraga^ 
Jam  portu  m  ipso  tutOt  contemj^abere. 
Compage  rupta,  corruent  in  se  invicem, 
Orbesque  fractis  ingerentur  orbUms  ; 
IlUesa  tu  sedebis  extra  Jragmtna, 


qq2 
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ACT  V.     8CENS  I. 

CATO  ALOKXy  &C. 

It  must  be  so        Plato,  thou  reas'nest 
Else  whence  this  pletsing  hope^  this  fond  desire^ 
This  longing  after  immortality ; 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror. 
Of  falling  into  nought?  Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction? 
*Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us; 
*Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 
Eternity !  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought ! 
Through  what  variety  of  untried  being. 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass? 
The  wide^  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me; 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold— If  there's  a  Power  above  us, 
And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virtue ; 
And  that  which  he  delig'hts  in  must  be  happy. 
But  when,  or  where  ?         This  world  was  made  for  Cssar. 
I*m  weary  of  conjectures — ^This  must  end  them. 

[Laying  his  hand  on  his  sttonU 

Thus  am  I  doubly  arm*d;  my  death  and  life^ 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me. 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end  ; 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years  ; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds^ 
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.—  Experiar  quid  concedatur  in  iBos, 
Quorum  Flammid  tegUur  dnis,  atgue  Latmd, 

juv.  SAT.  i.  170. 

—  Since  none  the  living  dare  implead, 
Arraign  them  in  the  persons  of  the  dead. 

DRTDEK. 

Next  to  the  people  who  want  a  place,  there  are  none 
to  be  pitied  more  than  those  who  are  solicited  for  one. 
A  phun  answer  with  a  denial  in  it  is  looked  upon  as 
pride,  and  a  civil  answer  as  a  promise. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  pretensions 
of  people  upon  these  occasions.  Every  thing  a  man 
hath  suffered,  whilst  his  enemies  were  in  play,  was 
certainly  brought  about  by  the  malice  of  tne  oppo- 
site party.  A  bad  cause  would  not  have  been  lost, 
if  such  a  one  had  not  been  upon  the  bench ;  nor  a 
profligate  youth  disinherited,  if  he  had  not  got  drunk 
every  night  by  toasting  an  ousted  ministry.  1  re- 
member a  tory,  who,  having  been  fined  in  a  court  of 
justice  for  a  prank  that  deserved  the  pillory,  desired 
upon  the  merit  of  it  to  be  made  a  justice  of  peace 
i^en  his  friends  came  into  power ;  and  shall  never 
forget  a  whig  criminal,  who,  upon  being  indicted  for 
a  rape,  told  his  friends,  ^  You  see  what  a  man  suffers 
for  sticking  to  his  principles.' 

The  truth  of  it  is,  the  sufferings  of  a  man  in  a 
party  are  of  a  very  doubtful  nature.  When  they  are 
such  as  have  promoted  a  good  cause,  and  fallen  upon 

663 
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a  man  undeservedly^  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard 
and  recompensed  beyond  any  other  pretensions.  But 
when  they  rise  out  of  rashness  or  indiscretion^  and 
the  pursuit  of  such  measures  as  have  rather  ruined 
than  promoted  the  interest  they  aim  at^  which  hath 
always  been  the  case  of  many  great  sufferers^  they 
only  serve  to  recommend  them  to  the  children  of  vio* 
lence  or  folly. 

I  have  by  me  a  bundle  of  memorials  presented 
by  several  cavaliers  upon  the  restoration  of  king 
Charles  II.  which  may  serve  as  so  many  instances  to 
our  present  purpose. 

Among  several  persons  and  pretensions  recorded 
by  my  author^  he  mentions  one  of  a  very  great  estate, 
who>  for  having  roasted  an  ox  whole^  and  distributed, 
a  hogshead  upon  king  Charles's  birth-day^  desired  to 
be  provided  lor  as  his  majesty  in  his  great  wisd<Rn 
shall  think  fit. 

Another  put  in  to  be  prince  Henry's  governor,  for 
having  dared  to  drink  his  health  in  the  worst  of  times. 

A  third  petitioned  for  a  colonel's  commission,  for 
having  cursed  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  day  before  his 
death,  on  a  public  bowling-green. 

But  the  most  whimsical  petition  I  have  met  with 
is  that  of  B.  B.  esq.*  who  desired  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, for  having  cuckolded  Sir  T.  W.  a  notorious 
roundhead. 

There  is  likewise  the  petition  of  one  who,  having 
let  his  beard  grow  from  the  martyrdom  of  king 
Charles  the  first  tiU  the  restoration  of  king  Charles 
the  second,  desired  in  consideration  thereof  to  be 
made  a  privy-counsellor. 

I  must  not  omit  a  memorial  setting  forth  that  the 
memorialist  had,  with  great  despatch,  carried  a  let- 
ter from  a  certain  lord  to  a  certain  lord,  wherein,  as 
it  afterwards  appeared,  measures  were  concerted  kr 
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the  Restoration^  and  without  which  he  verily  believes 
that  happy  revolution  had  never  been  effected ;  who 
thereupon  humbly  prays  to  be  made  postmaster-ge- 
neral. 

A  certain  gentleman^  who  seems  to  write  with  a 
great  deal  of  spirit^  and  uses  the  words  ^gallantry' 
and  ^  gentleman-like '  very  often  in  his  petition^  b^ 
that,  in  consideration  of  his  having  worn  his  hat  for 
ten  years  past  in  the  loyal  cavalier-cock^' to  his  great 
danger  and  detriment,  ne  may  be  made  a  captam  of 
the  guards. 

I  shall  close  my  account  of  this  collection  of  me- 
morials with  the  copy  of  one  petition  at  length, 
which  I  reconmiend  to  my  reader  as  a  very  valuable 
piece. 


« 


THE  PETITION  OF  E.  H.  ESQ. 


"  HUMBLY  8H0WBTH, 

"  That  your  petitioner's  father's  brother's  uncle, 
colonel  W.  H.,  lost  the  third  finger  of  his  left  hand 
at  EdgehUl  fight 

*'  That  your  petitioner,  notwithstanding  the  small- 
ness  of  his  fortune,  he  being  a  younger  brother,  al- 
ways kept  ho^itality,  and  drauk  confusion  to  the 
roundheads  in  half  a  score  bumpers  every  Sunday  in 
the  year,  as  several  honest  gentlemen,  whose  names 
are  underwritten,  are  ready  to  testify. 

"  That  your  petitioner  is  remarkable  in  his  coun- 
try, for  having  dared  to  treat  Sir  P.  P.  a  cursed  se- 
questrator, and  three  members  of  the  assembly  of 
divines,  with  brawn  and  minced  pies  upon  New- 
year's  day. 

*^  That  your  said  humble  petitioner  hath  been  ^ve 
times  imprisoned  in  ^ve  several  county-goals,  for 
having  been  a  ringleader  in  five  different  riots ;  into 
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whidi  his  seal  for  the  royal  cause  hurried  him^  when 
men  of  greater  estates  had  not  the  courage  to  rise. 

^'  That  he  the  said  E.  H.  hath  had  six  duels  and 
four-and-twenty  boxing  matches  in  defence  of  his 
majesty's  title ;  and  that  he  received  such  a  Uow 
upon  tne  head  at  a  bonfire  in  Stratfard-upon-AyoOj 
as  he  hath  been  never  the  better  for  from  that  day 
to  this. 

''  That  your  petitioner  hath  been  so  far  from  im- 
jnovinff  his  f ortuncj  in  the  late  damnable  times^  that 
ne  Tcruy  believes^  and  hath  good  reason  to  imagine, 
that  if  he  had  been  master  of  an  estate  he  had  infd- 
liUy  been  plundered  and  sequestered. 

'^  Your  petitioner,  in  consideration  of  his  said  me- 
rits and  sufferings,  humbly  requests  that  he  may  have 
the  place  of  receiver  of  the  taxes,  collector  of  tlie 
customs,  derk  of  the  peace^  depu^  lieutenant,  ot 
whatsoever  else  he  shall  be  thought  qualified  for. 
And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,"  &c. 
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Favete  Unguis^''^ 

HOR.CAR.  iii.  1.2. 

With  mute  attention  wait. 

Having  no  spare  time  to  ^vrite  any  thing  of  my  own, 
or  correct  what  is  sent  me  by  others,  I  have  thought 
fit  to  publish  the  following  letters : 

^*  SIR, 

''  If  you  would  be  so  kind  to  me,  as  to  suspend 
that  satisfaction,  which  the  learned  world  must  re- 
ceive in  reading  one  of  your  speculations,  by  pub- 
lishing this  endeavour,  you  will  very  much  oblige  and 
improve  one,  who  has  the  boldness  to  hope  that  he 
may  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  your  corre- 
spondents. 

"  I  have  often  wondered  to  hear  men  of  good  sense 
and  good-nature  profess  a  dislike  to  music,  when  at 
the  same  time  they  do  not  scruple  to  own  that  it  has 
the  most  agreeable  and  improving  influences  over 
their  minds:  it  seems  to  me  an  unhappy  contradiction, 
that  those  persons  should  have  an  indifference  for  an 
art  which  raises  in  them  such  a  variety  of  sublime 
pleasures. 

"  However,  though  some  few,  by  their  own  or  the 
unreasonable  prejudices  of  others,  may  be  led  into  a 
distaste  of  those  musical  societies  which  are  erected 
merely  for  entertainment,  yet  sure  I  may  venture  to 
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say  that  no  one  can  have  the  least  reason  for  disaf- 
fection to  that  solemn  kind  of  melody  which  consists 
of  the  praises  of  our  Creator. 

*'  You  have,  I  presume,  already  prevented  me  in 
an  argument  upon  this  occasion,  which  some  divines 
have  successfully  advanced  upon  a  much  greater, 
that  musical  sacrifice  and  adoration  has  claimed  a 
place  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  most  different 
nations,  as  the  Grecians  and  Romans  of  the  profuie, 
the  Jews  and  Christians  of  the  sacred,  world,  did  as 
unanimously  agree  in  this  as  they  disagreed  in  all 
other  parts  of  their  economy. 

"  I  Know  there  are  not  wanting  some  who  are  of 
opinion  that  the  pompous  kind  of  music  which  is  in 
use  in  foreign  churches,  is  the  most  excellent,  as  it 
most  affects  our  senses.  But  I  am  swayed  by  my 
judgement  to  the  modesty  which  is  observed  in  the 
musical  part  of  our  devotions.  Methinks  there  is 
something  very  laudable  in  the  custom  of  a  volun- 
tary before  the  first  lesson  ;  by  this  we  are  supposed 
to  be  prepared  for  the  admission  of  those  divine 
truths  which  we  are  shortly  to  receive.  We  are  then 
to  cast  all  worldly  regards  from  off  our  hearts,  all 
tumults  within  are  then  becalmed,  and  there  should 
be  nothing  near  the  soul  but  peace  and  tranquillity. 
So  that  in  this  short  ofiice  of  praise  the  man  is  raised 
above  himself,  and  is  almost  lost  already  amidst  the 
joys  of  futurity. 

*^  I  have  heard  some  nice  observers  frequently 
commend  the  policy  of  our  church  in  this  particular, 
that  it  leads  us  on  by  such  easy  and  regular  methods 
that  we  are  perfectly  deceived  into  piety.  When 
the  spirits  begin  to  languish,  as  they  too  often  do 
with  a  constant  series  of  petitions,  she  takes  care  to 
allow  them  a  pious  respite,  and  relieves  them  with 
the  raptures  of  an  anthem.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
the  sublimest  poetry,  softened  in  the  most  moving 
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Strains  of  music^  can  never  fail  of  humbling  or  ex* 
alting  the  soul  to  any  pitch  of  devotion.  Who  can 
hear  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  described  in 
the  most  expressive  melody,  without  being  awed  into 
a  veneration  ?  Or  who  can  hear  the  kind  and  en- 
dearing attributes  of  a  merciful  &ther^  and  not  be 
softened  into  love  towards  Him  ? 

*^  As  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  passions^  the 
casting  soft  or  noble  hints  into  the  soul^  is  the  natu- 
ral privilege  of  music,  in  general^  so  more  particu- 
larly of  that  kind  which  is  employed  at  the  altar. 
Those  impressions  whidi  it  leaves  upon  th^  spirits 
are  more  deep  and  lasting,  as  the  grounds  from  which 
it  receives  its  authority  are  founded  more  upon  rea- 
son. It  diffuses  a  calmness  all  aroui^  us>  it  makes 
us  drop  all  those  vain  or  immodest  thoughts  which 
would  be  an  hindrance  to  us  in  the  perrarmance  of 
that  great  duty  of  thanksgiving*^  which^  as  we  are 
informed  by  our  Almighty  lieaehctor,  is  the  most 
acceptable  return  which  can  be  made  for  those  infi- 
nite stores  of  blessings  which  he  daily  condescends 
to  pour  down  upon  his  creatures.  When  we  make 
use  of  this  pathetical  method  of  addressing  ourselves 
to  Him,  we  can  scarce  contain  from  raptures !  The 
heart  is  warmed  with  a  sublimity  of  goodness !  We 
are  all  piety  and  all  love! 

'^  How  do  the  blessed  spirits  rejoice  and  wonder 
to  behold  unthinking  man  prostrating  his  soul  to  his 
dread  Sovereign  in  sudi  a  warmth  of  piety  as  they 
themselves  might  not  be  ashamed  of  ! 

'^  I  shall  dose  these  reflections  with  apassage  taken 
out  of  the  third  book  of  Milton's  Faradise  Lost, 
where  those  harmonious  beings  are  thus  nobly  de- 
scribed: 

*  A  proclamation  issued  the  day  before  this  paper  was  pub- 
lidwd  for  a  thanksgiring  for  Idng  George's  accession,  to  be  ob- 
■enred  January  S0&. 
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of  a  female  Hottentot  and  an  English  beauty^  to  be 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  hath  been  advanced. 

In  the  next  place^  cleanliness  may  be  said  to  be 
the  foster-mother  of  love.  Beauty  indeed  most 
commonly  produces  that  passion  in  the  mind^  but 
cleanliness  preserves  it.  An  indifferent  fiace  and  per- 
son^ kept  in  perpetual  neatness^  hath  won  many  a 
heart  trom  a  pretty  slattern.  Age  itself  is  not  un- 
amiable^  while  it  is  preserved  clean  and  unsullied : 
like  a  piece  of  metal  constantly  kept  smooth  and 
bright^  we  look  on  it  with  more  pleasure  than  on  a 
new  vessel  that  is  cankered  with  rust. 

I  might  observe  further^  that  as  cleanliness  ren- 
ders us  agreeable  to  others^  so  it  make  us  easy  to 
ourselves;  that  it  is  an  excellent  preservative  of 
health :  and  that  several  vices,  destructive  both  to 
mind  and  body,  are  inconsistent  with  the  habit  of  it 
But  these  reflections  I  shall  leave  to  the  leisure  of  my 
readers,  and  shall  observe,  in  the  third  place,  that 
it  bears  a  great  analogy  with  purity  of  mind,  and 
naturally  inspires  refined  sentiments  and  passions. 

We  find  from  experience  that,  through  the  pre- 
valence of  custom,  the  most  vicious  actions  lose  tneir 
horror  by  being  made  familiar  to  us.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  good 
examples,  fly  from  the  first  appearances  of  what  is 
shocking.  It  fares  with  us  njuch  after  the  same 
manner  as  to  our  ideas.  Our  senses,  which  are  the 
inlets  to  all  the  images  conveyed  to  the  mind,  can 
only  transmit  the  impression  of  such  things  as  usually 
surround  them.  So  that  pure  and  unsullied  thoughts 
axe  naturally  suggested  to  the  mind,  by  those  ob- 
jects that  perpetually  encompass  us  when  they  are 
beautiful  and  elegant  in  their  kind. 

In  the  East,  where  the  warmth  of  the  climate 
makes  cleanliness  more  immediately  necessary  than 
in  colder  countries,  it  is  made  one  part  of  their  re- 
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iigion :  the  Jewish  law^  and  the  Mahometan^  which 
in  some  things  copies  after  it^  is  filled  with  bathings^ 
purifications^  and  other  rites  of  the  like  nature. 
Though  there  is  the  above-named  convenient  reasim 
to  be  assigned  for  these  ceremonies^  the  chief  inten- 
tion undoubtedly  was  to  typify  inward  purity  and 
cleanness  of  heart  by  those  outward  washings.  We 
read  several  injunctions  of  this  kind  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy^  which  confirm  this  truth ;  and  which 
are  but  ill  accounted  for  by  sayings  as  some  do^  that 
they  were  only  instituted  for  convenience  in  the  de- 
sert,  which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  habitable 
for  so  many  years. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  a  story  which  I 
have  somewhere  read  in  an  account  of  Mahometan 
superstitions. 

A  dervise  of  great  sanctity  one  morning  had  the 
misfortune^  as  he  took  up  a  crystal  cup^  which  was 
omsecrated  to  the  prophet ^  to  let  it  fall  upon  the 
ground  and  dash  it  in  pieces.  His  son  coming  in 
some  time  afiter^  he  stretched  out  his  hands  to  bliesa 
him,  as  his  manner  was  every  morning:  but  the 
youth  going  out  stumbled  over  the  threshold  and 
broke  his  arm.  As  the  old  man  wondered  at  these 
events,  a  caravan  passed  by  in  its  way  from  Mecca  ; 
the  dervise  approached  it  to  b^  a  blessing ;  but  as 
he  stroked  one  of  the  holy  camels,  he  received  a  kick 
from  the  beast  that  sorely  bruised  him.  His  sorrow 
and  amazement  increased  upon  him  tiU  he  recollected 
that,  through  hurry  and  inadvertency,  he  had  that 
morning  come  abroad  without  washing  his  hands. 


uh3 
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— Explebo  numerunh  reddarque  tenebris. 

viRG.  JEV,  vi.  545. 

— The  number  1*11  complete 
Then  to  obscurity  well  pleased  retreat. 

The  love  of  symmetry  and  order,  which  is  natural  to 
the  mind  of  man,  betrays  him  sometimes  into  very 
whimsical  fmcies.  ^  Tnis  noble  principle,'  says  a 
French  author,  ^  loves  to  amuse  itself  on  the  most 
trifling  occasions.  You  may  see  a  profound  philoso- 
pher,' says  he,  ^  walk  for  an  hour  together  in  his 
chamber,  and  industriously  treading,  at  every  step, 
upon  every  other  board  in  the  flooring.'  Every  reader 
will  recollect  several  instances  of  this  nature  without 
my  assistance.  I  think  it  was  Gregorio  Leti,  who 
had  published  as  many  books  as  he  was  years  old  * ; 
which  was  a  rule  he  had  laid  down  and  punctually 
observed  to  the  year  of  his  death.  It  was,  perhaps, 
a  thought  of  the  like  nature  which  determined  Ho- 
mer himself  to  divide  each  of  his  poems  into  as  many 
books  as  there  are  letters  in  tne  Greek  alphabet. 
Herodotus  has  in  the  same  manner  adapted  his  books 
to  the  number  of  the  Muses,  for  which  reason  many 
a  learned  man  hath  wished  there  had  been  more  than 
nine  of  that  sisterhood. 

*  This  voluminous  writer  boasted  that  he  had  been  the  author 
of  a  book  and  the  father  of  a  child  for  20  years  successivdy. 
Swift  counted  the  number  of  steps  he  had  made  firom  London  to 
Chelsea.  And  it  is  said,  and  i»  demonstrated  in  the  Parentalia» 
that  bishop  Wren  walked  round  the  earth  while  a  prisoner  in  the 
tower  of  London. 
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Several  epic  poets  have  religiously  followed  Virgil 
as  to  the  number  of  his  books :  and  even  Milton  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  changed  the  number  of  his 
books  firom  ten  to  twelve  for  no  other  reason^  as 
Cowley  tells  us  it  was  his  design^  had  he  finished  his 
Davideis^  to  have  also  imitated  the  ^neid  in  this  par- 
ticular. I  believe  every  one  will  agree  with  me  that 
a  perfection  of  this  nature  hath  no  foundation  in  rea- 
son ;  and  with  due  respect  to  these  great  names^  may 
be  looked  upon  as  something  whimsical. 

I  mention  these  great  examples  in  defence  of  my 
bookseller^  who  occasioned  this  eighth  volume  of 
Spectators^  because^  as  he  said>  he  thought  seven  a 
very  odd  number.  On  the  other  side,  several  grave 
reasons \vere  urged  on  this  important  subject;  as,  in 
particular,  that  seven  was  the  precise  number  of  the 
wise  men,  and  that  the  most  beautiful  constellation 
in  the  heavens  was  composed  of  seven  stars.  This 
he  allowed  to  be  true,  but  still  insisted  that  seven 
was  an  odd  number:  suggesting  at  the  same  time 
that,  if  he  were  provided  with  a  sufficient  stock  of 
leading  papers,  he  should  find  friends  ready  enough 
to  carry  on  the  work.  Having  by  this  means  got  his 
vessel  launched  and  set  afloat,  he  hath  committed 
the  steerage  of  it,  from  time  to  time,  to  such  as  he 
thought  capable  of  conducting  it. 

The  close  of  this  volume,  which  the  town  may  now 
expect  in  a  little  time,  may  possibly  ascribe  each  sheet 
to  its  proper  author. 

It  were  no  hard  task  to  continue  this  paper  a  con- 
siderable time  longer  by  the  help  of  large  contri- 
butions sent  from  unknown  hands. 

I  cannot  give  the  toivn  a  better  opinion  of  the 
Spectator's  correspondeaits,  than  by  publishing  the 
following  letter,  with  a  very  fine  copy  of  verses  upon 
a  subject  perfectly  new. 
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'^  MB.  8PECTATOB4 

*^  You  lately  reoommended  to  your  female  readers 
the  good  old  custom  of  their  grandmothers^  who  used 
to  lay  out  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  needle-work. 
I  entirely  a^oree  with  you  in  your  sentiments^  and 
think  it  womd  not  be  of  less  advantage  to  themselves 
and  their  posterity^  than  to  the  reputation  of  many 
of  their  good  neighbours^  if  they  passed  many  of  those 
hours  in  this  innocent  entertamment  which  are  kst 
at  the  tea-table.     I  would»  however^  humbly  offer 
to  your  consideration  the  case  of  the  poetical  ladies; 
who>  though  they  may  be  willing  to  take  any  advice 
given  them  by  the  Spectator^  yet  cannot  so  easily  auit 
their  pen  ana  ink  as  you  may  imagine.     Pr^  allow 
them^  at  least  now  and  then^  to  indulge  themselvss 
in  other  amusements  of  fwcy  when  uiey  are  tired 
with  stooping  to  their  tapestry.    Theare  la  a  very  par- 
ticular kind  of  work^  which  o^  late  several  ladies  oere 
in  our  kingdom  are  very  fond  of^  which  seems  very 
well  adapted  to  a  poetical  genius :  it  is  the  making 
of  grottos.     I  know  a  lady  who  has  a  very  beautiful 
one^  composed  by  herself;  nor  is  there  one  shell  in 
it  not  stuck  up  by  her  own  hands.     I  here  send  you 
a  poem  to  the  fair  architect^  which  I  would  not  offer 
to  herself^  till  I  knew  whether  this  method  of  a  lady's 
passing  her  time  were  approved  of  by  the  BritLsh 
Spectator ;  which^  with  tne  poem^  I  submit  to  your 
censure^  who  am 

^^  Your  constant  reader 
^^  and  humble  servant^ 

"  A.  B." 

"  Dublin,  Nov.  80,  17U.*» 
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TO  MRS.       ■,  ON  HER  GROTTO. 

A  grotto  so  complete,  with  such  design, 
What  hands,  Calypso,  could  have  form*d  but  thine  ? 
Each  chequer*d  pebble,  and  each  shining  shell, 
So  well  proportioned  and  disposed  so  well, 
Surprising  lustre  from  thy  thought  receive^ 
Assuming  beauties  more  than  Nature  gave. 
To  her  thdr  various  shapes  and  glossy  hu^ 
Their  curious  symmetry  thty  owe  to  you. 
Not  famed  Amphion*s  lute,  whose  powerful  call 
Made  wiUing  stones  dance  to  the  Theban  wall. 
In  more  harmonious  ranks  could  make  them  falL 
Not  evening  cloud  a  brighter  arch  can  show, 
Nor  richer  colours  paint  the  heavenly  bow. 

Where  can  unpoUsh'd  nature  boast  a  piece 
In  all  her  mossy  cells  exact  as  this? 
At  the  gay  parti-colour*d  scene  we  starts 
For  chance  too  regular,  too  rude  for  art. 

Charm*d  with  the  sight,  my  ravish*d  breast  is  fired 
With  hints  like  those  which  ancient  bards  inspired ; 
All  the  feign'd  tales  by  superstition  told. 
All  the  bright  train  of  fabled  nymphs  of  old, 
Th'enthusiastic  Muse  believes  are  true^ 
Thinks  the  spot  sacred,  and  its  genius  you. 
Lost  in  wild  rapture  would  she  fain  disclose 
How  by  degrees  the  pleasing  wonder  rose ; 
Industrious  in  a  faithful  verse  to  trace 
The  various  beauties  of  the  lovely  place : 
And,  while  she  keeps  the  glowing  work  in  view. 
Through  every  maze  thy  artful  hand  pursue. 

O,  were  I  equal  to  the  bold  design. 
Or  could  I  boast  such  happy  art  as  thine. 
That  could  rude  shells  in  such  sweet  order  places 
Give  common  objects  such  uncommon  grace ; 
Like  them,  my  well  chose  words  in  every  line 
As  sweetly  temper*d  should  as  sweetly  shine. 
So  just  a  fancy  should  my  numbers  warm, 
like  the  gay  piece  should  the  description  charm. 
Then  with  superior  strength  my  voice  I*d  raise. 
The  echoing  grotto  should  approve  my  lays. 
Pleased  to  reflect  the  well-sung  fuunder*s  praise. 
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Omnia  profectb,  ctim  m  a  ccdettdnis  rebtu  refertt  ad  humatuu,  er> 
celdds  magn^UxrUnUque  et  dicet  ei  sentiei. 

CICXKO. 

The  contemplation  of  eelettiftl  thiagt  wOl  make  a  man  both  speak 
and  think  more  niblimely  and  magnifieently  when  he  deioendi 
to  human  af&irs. 

The  following  discourse  is  printed,  as  it  came  to  my 
hands,  without  variation : 

"  It  was  a  very  common  inquiry  among  the  an- 
cients why  the  number  of  excellent  orators,  under  all 
the  encouragements  the  most  flourishing  states  could 
give  them,  fell  so  far  short  of  the  number  of  those 
who  excelled  in  all  other  sciences.  A  friend  of  mine 
used  merrily  to  apply  to  this  case  an  observation 
of  Herodotus,  who  says,  that  the  most  useful  ani- 
mals are  the  most  fruitful  in  their  generation ;  where- 
as the  species  of  those  beasts  that  are  fierce  and 
mischievous  to  mankind  are  but  scarcely  continued. 
The  historian  instances  in  a  hare,  which  always  either 
breeds  or  brings  forth ;  and  a  lioness  which  brings 
forth  but  once,  and  then  looses  all  power  of  concep- 
tion. But  leaving  my  friend  to  his  mirth,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  in  these  latter  ages  we  have  greater 
cause  of  complaint  than  the  ancients  had.  And  since 
that  solemn  festival  is  approaching*,  which  calls  for 
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all  the  power  of  oratQiy^  and  which  affords  as  noble 
a  subject  for  the  pulpit  as  any  revelation  has  taught 
us^  the  design  of  this  paper  shall  be  to  show>  that  our 
modems  have  greater  advantaees  towards  true  and 
solid  eloquence^  than  any  which  thecelebratedspeakers 
of  antiquity  enjoyed. 

"  The  first  gr^t  and  substantial  difference  k,  that 
their  common-places^  in  which  almost  the  whole  force 
of  amplification  consists^  were  drawn  from  the  profit 
or  honesty  of  the  action,  as  they  r^arded  only  this 
present  state  of  duration.  But  Christianity,  as  it 
exalts  morality  to  a  greater  perfection,  as  it  brings 
the  consideration  of  another  life  into  the  question,  as 
it  proposes  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  higher  na- 
ture and  a  longer  continuance,  is  more  adapted  to 
affect  the  minds  of  the  audi^ice,  naturally  inclined 
to  pursue  vfhot  it  imagines  its  greatest  interest  and 
concern.  If  Pericles,  as  historians  r^ort,  could  shake 
the  firmest  resdutioas  of  his  hearers,  and  set  the  pas- 
sions  of  all  Greece  in  a  ferment,  when  the  present 
welfare  of  his  country,  or  the  ftar  of  hostile  inva- 
sions, was  the  subject ;  what  may  be  expected  from 
that  orator  who  warns  his  audience  against  those  evils 
which  have  no  remedy,  when  once  undergone,  either 
from  prudence  or  time?  As  mudi  greater  as  the 
evils  in  a  future  state  are  than  these  at  present,  so 
much  are  t^  motives  to  persuasion  under  Christi- 
anity greater  than  those  which  mere  moral  consider- 
ations could  supply  us  with.  But  what  I  now  men- 
tion relates  only  to  the  power  of  moving  the  affec- 
tions. There  is  another  part  of  eloquence  which  is 
iadeed  its  masterpiece;  1  mean  the  marvellous,  or 
sublime.  In  diis  the  Christian  orator  has  the  ad- 
vantage beyond  contradiction.  Our  ideas  are  so  in- 
finitely enlarged  by  revdbtion,  the  eve  of  reason  has 
so  wide  a  prospect  into  eternity,  tne  notions  of  a 
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Deity  are  so  worthy  and  refined^  and  the  accounts  we 
have  of  a  state  of  happiness  or  misery  so  dear  and 
evident^  that  the  contemplation  of  sach  objects  will 
give  our  discourse  a  noble  vigour^  an  invincible  fd^ce, 
beyond  the  power  6£  any  human  consideration.  Tully 
requires  in  his  perfect  orator  some  skill  in  the  nature 
of  heavenly  bodies ;  because,  says  he,  his  mind  will 
become  more  extensive  and  unconfined ;  and  when 
he  descends  to  treat  of  human  affairs,  he  will  both 
think  and  write  in  a  more  exalted  and  magnificent 
manner.  For  the  same  reason,  that  excellent  master 
would  have  recommended  the  study  of  those  great 
and  glorious  mysteries  which  revelation  has  disco- 
vered to  us ;  to  which  the  noblest  parts  of  this  sy- 
stem of  the  world  are  as  much  inferior  as  the  crea- 
ture is  less  excellent  than  its  Creator.  The  wisest 
and  most  knowing  among  the  heathens  had  very  poor 
and  imperfect  notions  of  a  future  state.  They  had 
indeed  some  uncertain  hopes,  either  received  l^  tra- 
dition, or  gathered  by  reason,  that  the  existence  of 
virtuous  men  would  not  be  determined  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  sold  and  body ;  but  they  either  disbelieved 
a  future  state  of  punishment  ana  misery  ;  or,  upon 
the  same  account  that  Apelles  painted  Antigonus 
with  one  side  only  towards  the  spectator,  that  the  loss 
of  his  eye  might  not  cast  a  blemish  upon  the  whole 
piece ;  so  these  represented  the  condition  of  man  in 
its  fsLirest  view,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  what 
they  thought  was  a  deformity  to  human  nature.  I 
have  often  observed  that  whenever  the  above-men- 
tioned orator  in  his  philosophical  discourses  is  led 
by  his  argument  to  the  mention  of  immortality,  he 
seems  like  one  awaked  out  of  sleep;  roused  and 
alarmed  with  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  he  stretches 
his  imagination  to  conceive  something  uncommon, 
and,  with  the  greatness  of  his  thoughts,  casts,  as  it 
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ire^  a  glory  round  the  sentence.  Uncertain  and 
settled  as  he  was^  he  seems  fired  with  the  con- 
nplation  of  it.  And  nothing  but  such  a  glorious 
3spect  could  have  forced  so  great  a  lover  of  truth 
he  was^  to  declare  his  resolution  never  to  part 
th  his  persuasion  of  immortality^  though  it  should 
proved  to  be  an  erroneous  one.  But  had  he  lived  to 
!  all  that  Christianity  has  brought  to  lights  how 
uld  he  have  lavished  out  all  the  force  of  eloquence 
those  noblest  contemplations  which  human  nature 
capable  of>  the  resurrection  and  the  judgement 
kt  follows  it!  How  had  his  breast  glowed  with 
asure^  when  the  whole  compass  of  futurity  lay 
3n  and  exposed  to  his  view !  How  would  his  ima- 
lation  have  hurried  him  on  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
steries  of  the  incarnation !  How  would  he  have 
;ered^  with  the  force  of  lightnings  into  the  affec* 
ns  of  his  hearers^  and  fixed  their  attention^  in  spite 
all  the  opposition  of  corrupt  nature^  upon  those 
*rious  themes  which  his  eloquence  hath  painted  in 
;h  lively  and  lasting  colours ! 
^^  This  advantage  Christians  have ;  and  it  was  with 
small  pleasure  I  lately  met  with  a  fragment  of 
nginu8>  which  is  preserved^  as  a  testimony  of  that 
tic's  judgement^  at  the  beginning  of  a  manuscript 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Vatican  library.  After 
kt  author  has  numbered  up  the  most  celebrated 
,tors  among  the  Grecians^  he  says^  ^  add  to  these 
ol  of  Tarsus^  the  patron  of  an  (pinion  not  yet 
ly  proved.'  As  a  heathen^  he  condemns  the  Chris- 
a  religion;  and^  as  an  impartial  critic^  he  judges 
feivour  of  the  pramoter  and  preacher  of  it.  To  me 
seems  that  the  latter  part  w  his  judgement  adds 
»t  weieht  to  his  opinion  of  St.  Paul's  abilities, 
oe,  xmSer  all  the  prejudice  of  opinions  directlr 
Josite,  he  is  constrained  to  admowledge  the  ment 
roL.  zii.  1 1 
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of  that  apostle.  And  no  doubt  such  as  Longinus 
describes  ot.  Paul^  such  he  appeared  to  the  inlmlnt- 
ants  of  those  countries  which  ne  visited  and  blessed 
with  those  doctrines  he  was  divinely  commissioned 
to  preach.  Sacred  story  gives  us,  in  one  circum- 
stance, a  convincing  proof  of  his  eloquence,  when  the 
men  of  Lystra  called  him  Mercury,  '  because  he  was 
the  chief  speaker,*  and  would  have  paid  divine  wor- 
ship to  him,  as  to  the  god  who  invented  and  pre^ 
sided  over  eloquence.  This  one  account  of  our 
apostle  sets  his  character,  considered  as  an  orator 
only,  above  all  the  celebrated  relations  of  the  skill 
ana  influence  of  Demosthenes  and  his  ctmtemporaries. 
Their  power  in  speaking  was  admired,  but  still  it 
was  thought  human :  their  eloquence  warmed  snd 
ravished  the  hearers,  but  still  it  was  thought  the 
voice  of  man>  not  the  voice  of  God.  What  advantage 
then  had  St.  Paul  above  those  of  Greece  or  Rome? 
I  confess  I  cah  ascribe  this  excellence  to  nothing  but 
the  power  of  the  doctrines  he  delivered,  which  mav 
have  still  the  same  influence  on  the  hearers,  which 
may  have  still  the  power  when  preached  by  a  skilful 
orator,  to  make  us  break  out  in  the  same  expressions 
as  the  disciples  who  met  our  Saviour  in  their  way 
to  Emmaus  made  use  of:  ^  Did  not  our  hearts  bum 
within  us  when  he  talked  to  us  by  the  way,  and 
innhile  he  opened  to  us  the  scriptures?'  I  may  be 
thought  bold  in  my  judgement  by  some,  but  I  must 
aflirm  that  no  one  orator  has  left  us  sq  insible  marks 
and  footsteps  of  his  eloquence  as  our  apostle.  It  may 
perhaps  be  wondered  at,  that,  in  his  reasonings  upon 
idolatry  at  Athens,  where  eloquence  was  born  and 
flourished,  he  confines  himself  to  strict  -argument 
only;  but  my  reader  may  remember  what  many 
authors  of  the  best  credit  have  assured  us,  that  all 
attempts  vl^^tv  \)[i^  «S^<icNAQw&»  wid  strokes  of  oratory, 
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were  expressly  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  that  country 
in  courts  of  judicature.  His  want  of  eloquence 
therefore  here  was  the  effect  of  his  exact  conformity 
to  the  laws ;  but  his  discourse  on  the  resurrection  to 
the  Corinthians^  his  harangue  before  Agrippa  upon 
his  own  conversion^  and  the  necessity  of  that  of  ' 
others^  are  truly  great,  and  may  serve  as  full  ex- 
amples to  those  excellent  rules  for  the  sublime, 
which  the  best  of  critics  has  left  us.  The  sum  of  all 
this  discourse  is^  that  our  clergy  have  no  further  to 
look  for  an  example  of  the  perfection  they  may  arrive 
at,  than  to  St.  JPaul's  harangues;  that  when  he, 
under  the  want  of  several  advantages  of  nature,  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  was  heard,  admired,  and  made  a 
standard  to  succeeding  ages,  by  the  best  judge  of  a 
different  persuasion  in  religion;  I  say,  our  clergy 
may  learn  that,  however  instructive  their  sermons 
are,  they  are  capable  of  receiving  a  great  addition  : 
which  St.  Paul  nas  given  them  a  noble  example  of, 
and  the  Christian  reBgion  has  famished  them  with 
certain  means  of  attaining  to*" 
"*  Cambridge,  Dec,  12," 
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No.  634.    FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  17, 1714. 


90C&ATES  AFUD  XIK. 

The  fewer  our  wants,  the  nearer  we  resemble  t}ie  gods. 

It  WB8  the  common  boast  of  the  heathen  philosophers, 
that  by  the  efficacy  of  their  several  doctrines^  they 
made  human  nature  resemble  the  divine.  How 
much  mistaken  soever  they  might  be  in  the  several 
means  they  proposed  for  this  end^  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  design  was  great  and  glorious.  The  finest 
works  of  invention  and  imagination  are  of  very  little 
weight  when  put  in  the  bsdance  with  what  refines 
and  exalts  the  rational  mind.  lionginus  excuses 
Homer  very  handsomely^  when  he  says  the  poet 
made  his  gods  like  men,  that  he  might  make  his  men 
appear  like  the  gods.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that 
several  of  the  ancient  philosophers  acted  as  Cicero 
wishes  Homer  had  done :  they  endeavoured  rather 
to  make  men  like  gods  than  gods  like  men. 

According  to  this  general  maxim  in  philosophy, 
some  of  them  have  endeavoured  to  place  men  in  such 
a  state  of  pleasure,  or  indolence  at  least,  as  they 
vainly  imagined  the  happiness  of  the  Supreme  Being 
to  consist  in.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  virtuous 
sect  of  philosophers  have  created  a  chimerical  wise 
man,  whom  they  made  exempt  from  passion  and 
pain,  and  thought  it  enough  to  pronounce  him  all- 
sufficient. 

This  last  character,  when  divested  of  the  glare  of 
human  "pViWo^^^  \W\.  '®M\<s\3Avds  it,  signifies  no 
more  tViatv  X\v^\.  ^  %wA  ^tv^  NTv^ti  \sNasv  ^ss^i2i>.  'y^'^sm 
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liimself  with  patience^  as  not  to  yield  tamely  to  the 
violence  of  passion  and  pain ;  that  he  should  lear^ 
so  to  suppress  and  contract  his  desires  as  to  have  few 
wants ;  and  that  he  should  dierish  so  many  virtues 
in  his  soul  as  to  have  a  perpetual  source  of  pleasure 
in  himself. 

The  Christian  religion  requires  that^  after  having 
framed  the  best  idea  we  are  able  of  the  divine  nature^ 
it  should  be  our  next  care  to  conform  ourselves  to  it 
as  far  as  our  imperfections  will  permit.  I  might 
mention  several  passages  in  the  sacred  writings  on 
this  head^  to  which  I  misht  add  many  maxims  and 
wise  sayings  of  moral  authors  among  tne  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

I  shall  only  instance  a  remarkable  passage^  to 
this  purpose^  out  of  Julian's  Caesars.  Tiie  emperor 
having  represented  all  the  Roman  emperors^  with 
Alexander  the  Greats  as  passing  in  review  before  the 
gods^  and  striving  for  the  superiority^  lets  them  all 
drop^  excepting  Alexander^  Julius  Uaesar^^ Augustus 
Ca&sar^  Trajan^  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Constantine. 
Each  of  these  great  heroes  of  antiquity  lays  in  his 
claim  for  the  upper  place ;  and^  in  order  to  it>  sets 
forth  his  actions  after  the  most  advantageous  man- 
ner. But  the  gods^  instead  of  being  dazzled  with 
the  lustre  of  their  actions^  inquire  by  Mercury  into 
the  proper  motive  and  govermng  principle  that  in- 
fluencea  them  throughout  the  whole  series  of  their 
lives  and  exploits.  Alexander  tells  them  that  his  aim 
was  to  conquer ;  Julius  Cksqt,  that  his  was  to  gain 
the  highest  post  in  his  country;  Augustus^  to  govern 
well ;  Trajan^  that  hia  was  the  same  as  that  of  Alex- 
ander^ namely^  to  conquer.  The  question,  at  lengthy 
was  put  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  replied,  with  great 
modesty,  that  it  had  always  been  his  care  to  imitate 
the  gods.  This  conduct  seems  to  have  gained  him 
the  most  votes  and  best  plaoe  in  t\ievfVko\k^»MKa^^' 
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Marcus  Aurelius  being  afterwards  asked  to  explain 
himself,  declares  that,  by  imitating  the  gods,  he 
'  endeavoured  to  imitate  them  in  the  use  of  his  under- 
standing, and  of  all  other  faculties ;  and  in  particular, 
that  it  was  always  his  study  to  have  as  few  wants 
as  possible  in  himself,  and  to  do  all  the  good  he  could 
to  others. 

Among  the  many  methods  by  which  revealed  re- 
ligion has  advanced  morality,  this  is  one,  that  it  has 
given  us  a  more  just  and  perfect  idea  of  that  Being 
whom  every  reasonable  creature  ought  to  imitate. 
The  young  man,  in  a  heathen  comedy,  might  justify 
his  lewdness  by  the  example  of  Jupiter ;  as,  indeed, 
there  was  scarce  any  crime  that  might  not  be  coun- 
tenanced by  those  notions  of  the  deity  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  conunon  people  in  the  heathen 
world.  Revealed  religion  sets  forth  a  proper  object 
for  imitation  in  that  Being  who  is  the  pattern,  as 
well  as  the  source,  of  all  spiritual  perfection. 

While  we  remain  in  this  life  we  are  subject  to 
innumerable  temptations,  which,  if  listened  to,  will 
make  us  deviate  from  reason  and.  goodness,  the  only 
things  wherein  we  can  imitate  the  Supreme  Being. 
In  the  next  life  we  meet  with  nothing  to  excite  our 
inclinations  that  doth  not  deserve  them.  I  shall 
therefore  dismiss  my  reader  with  this  maxim,  viz. 
'  Our  happiness  in  this  world  proceeds  firom  the 
suppression  of  our  desires,  but  in  the  next  world 
from  the  gratificatioa  of  them.' 
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Sentio  te  sedem  hominum  ac  domum  contemplarii  qu€B  si  tibiparva, 
vi  esty  ita  videtur,  hcBC  coelestia  semper  spectato ;  Ula  humana 
contemnito, 

CICERO  SOMN.  SCIP. 

I  perceive  you  contemplate  the  seat  and  habitation  of  men ;  which 
if  it  appears  as  little  to  you  as  it  really  is,  fix  your  eyes  perpe- 
tually upon  heavenly  objects,  and  despise  earthly. 

The  following  essay  comes  from  the  ingenious  author 
of  the  letter  upon  novelty,  printed  in  a  late  Specta- 
tor :  the  notions  are  drawn  from  the  Platonic  way  of 
thinking ;  but,  as  they  contribute  to  raise  the  mind, 
and  may  inspire  noble  sentiments  of  our  own  future 
grandeur  and  happiness,  1  think  it  well  deserves  to 
be  presented  to  the  public. 

^^  If  the  universe  be  the  creature  of  an  intelligent 
mind,  this  mind  could  have  no  immediate  regard  to 
himself  in  producing  it.  He  needed  not  to  make  trial 
of  his  ommpotence  to  be  informed  what  effects  were 
within  its  reach :  the  world,  as  existing  in  His  eternal 
idea,  was  then  as  beautiful  as  now  it  is  drawn  forth 
intobeinff ;  and  in  the  immense  abyss  of  his  essence 
are  contained  fietr  brighter  scenes  than  will  be  ever 
set  forth  to  view ;  it  being  impossible  that  the  great 
Author  of  nature  should  bound  his  own  power  by 
giving  existence  to  a  system  of  creatures  so  perfect 
that  he  cannot  improve  upon  it  by  any  other  exer- 
tions of  his  almighty  will.  Between  nnite  and  in- 
finite there  is  an  unmeasureable  interval  not  to  be 
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filled  up  in  endless  ages ;  for  which  reason  the  most 
excellent  of  all  God's  works  must  be  equally  short  of 
what  his  power  is  able  to  produce  as  tbe  most  imper- 
fect;  and  may  be  exceeded  with  the  same  ease. 

"  This  thought  hath  made  some  imagine,  what  it 
must  be  confessed  is  not  impossible,  that  ihe  un&- 
thomed  space  is  ever  teeming  with  new  births,  the 
younger  still  inheriting  a  greater  perfection  than  the 
elder.    But,  as  this  doth  not  Ml  within  my  present 
view,  I  shall  content  myself  with  taking  notice  that 
the  consideration  now  mentioned  proves,  undeniably, 
that  the  ideal  worlds  in  the  divine  understanding  yield 
a  prospect  incomparably  more  ample,  various,  and 
delightful,  than  any  created  world  can  do ;  apd  that 
therefore,  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  God  should 
make  a  world  merely  of  inanimate  matter^  however 
diversified,  or  inhabited  only  by  creatures  of  no  higher 
an  order  than  brutes,  so  the  en^  for  which  he  desi^iied 
his  reasonable  offspring  is  the  contemplation  of  his 
works,  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  and  m  both  to  be 
happy;  having,  to  this  purpose,  endowed  them  with 
correspondent  faculties  and  desires.    He  can  haveoo 
greater  pleasure  from  a  bare  review  of  his  works  than 
from  the  survey  of  his  own  ideas ;  but  ve  m^y  be  as- 
sured that  he  is  well  pleased  in  th^  satisfieu^tion  de- 
rived to  beings  capable  of  it,  and  for  whose  enter- 
tainment he  hath  erected  this  i^ixnense  theatre.    Is 
not  this  more  than  an  intimatioii  of  our  immortali^? 
Man,  who,  when  considered  as  on  his  probation  lor 
a  happy  existence  hereafter,  is  the  most  remarkable 
instance  of  divine  wisdom ;  if  we  cut  him  off  from  all 
relation  to  eternity,  is  the  most  wonderful  and  unac- 
countable composition  in  the  whole  creation.  He  hath 
capacities  to  lodge  a  much  greater  variety  of  know- 
ledge than  he  will  be  ever  master  of,  and  an  unsatis- 
fied curioBitY  to  \.T^^  \!cv^  ^ftf^x^t  ^ths  of  nature  anc| 
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providence ;  but  with  this,  his  organs,  in  their  pre- 
sent structure,  are  rather  fitted  to  serve  the  necessities 
of  a  vile  body,  than  to  minister  to  his  understanding; 
and  from  the  little  spot  to  which  he  is  chained,  he 
can  frame  but  wandering  guesses  concerning  the  in- 
numerable worlds  of  light  that  encompass  him;  which, 
though  in  themselves  of  a  prodigious  bigness,  do  but 
Just  glimmer  in  the  remote  spaces  of  the  heavens : 
and  when,  with  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pains,  hie 
hath  laboured  a  little  way  up  the  steep  ascent  of 
truth,  and  beholds  with  pity  the  grovelling  multitude 
beneath,  in  a  moment  his  foot  slides,  and  he  tumbles 
down  headlong  into  the  grave. 

"  Thinking  on  this,  I  am  obliged  to  believe,  injus- 
tice to  the  Creator  of  the  world,  that  there  is  another 
state  when  man  shall  be  better  situated  for  contem- 
plation, or  rather  have  it  in  his  power  to  remove  from 
object  to  object,  and  from  world  to  world ;  and  be 
accommodated  with  senses,  and  other  helps,  for  mak- 
ing the  quickest  and  most  amazing  discoveries. 
How  doth  such  a  genius  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  from 
amidst  the  darkness  that  involves  human  understand- 
ing, break  forth,  and  appear  like  one  of  another  spe- 
cies! The  vast  machine  we  inhabit  lies  open  to  him; 
he  seems  not  unacquainted  with  the  general  laws  that 
govern  it :  and  while,  with  the  transport  of  a  philo- 
sopher, he  beholds  and  admires  the  glorious  work,  he 
is  capable  of  paying  at  once  a  more  devout  and  more 
rational  homage  to  his  Maker.  But,  alas!  how  nar- 
row is  the  prospect  even  of  such  a  mind  !  And  how 
obscure  to  the  compass  that  is  taken  in  by  the  ken 
of  an  angel,  or  of  a  soul  but  newly  escaped  from  its 
imprisonment  in  the  body !  For  my  part  I  freely  in- 
dulge my  soul  in  the  confidence  of  its  future  gran- 
deur ;  it  pleases  me  to  think  that  I,  who  know  so 
small  a  portion  of  the  works  of  the  Creator,  and  with 
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slow  and  painful  steps  creep  up  and  down  on  the 
^orface  of  this  globe^  shall  ere  long  shoot  awav  with 
the  swiftness  of  imagination^  trace  out  the  hidden 
springs  of  nature's  operations^  be  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  rapidity  of  their  ca- 
reer^ be  a  spectator  of  the  long  chain  of  events  in  the 
natural  and  moral  worlds^  visit  the  several  apart- 
pients  of  the  creation^  know  how  they  are  furnished 
and  how  inhabited^  comprehend  the  order^  and  mes- 
Iture  the  magnitudes  and  distances  of  those  orbs^  whidi 
to  us  seem  disposed  without  any  regular  design^  and 
set  all  in  the  same  circle;  observe  the  d^>endanoe  of 
the  parts  of  each  system^  and^  if  our  nunds  are  big 
enough  to  grasp  the  theory^  of  the  several  systans 
upon  one  another,  from  whence  results  the  harmony 
of  the  universe.  In  eternity  a  great  deal  may  be  done 
of  this  kind.  I  find  it  of  use  to  cherish  this  generous 
ambition ;  for^  besides  the  secret  refreshment  it  dif-* 
fuses  through  my  soul,  it  engages  me  in  an  endeavour 
to  improve  my  faculties,  as  well  as  to  exercise  them 
conformably  to  the  rank  I  now  hold  among  reasonable 
beings,  and  the  hope  I  have  of  being  once  advanced 
to  a  more  exalted  station. 

*^  The  other,  and  that  the  ultimate  end  of  man,  is 
the  enjoyment  of  God,  beyond  which  he  cannot  form 
a  wish.  Dim  at  best  are  the  conceptions  we  have  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  who,  as  it  were,  keeps  his  crea- 
tures in  suspense,  neither  discovering  nor  hiding  him- 
self;  by  which  means,  the  libertine  hath  a  handle  to 
dispute  his  existence,  while  the  most  are  content  to 
speak  him  fair,  but  in  their  hearts  prefer  every  tri- 
fling satisfaction  to  the  favour  of  their  Maker,  and 
ridicule  the  good  man  for  the  singularity  of  his  choice. 
Will  there  not  a  time  come  when  the  free-thinker 
shall  see  his  impious  schemes  overturned,  and  be 
made  a  con>?et\.x^i\^x'^Xxvy^^V't\\3^«5Ms.?  when  deluded 
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mortals  shall  be  convinced  of  the  folly  of  their  pur- 
suits ;  and  the  few  wise,  who  followed  the  guidance  of 
Heaven,  and,  scorning  the  blandishments  of  sense, 
and  the  sordid  bribery  of  the  world,  aspired  to  a  ce- 
lestial abode,  shall  stand  possessed  of  their  utmost 
wish  in  the  vision  of  the  Creator  ?  Here  the  mind 
heaves  a  thought  now  and  then  towards  Him,  and 
hath  some  transient  glances  of  His  presence :  when> 
in  the  instant  it  thinks  itself  to  have  the  fastest  hold, 
the  object  eludes  its  expectations,  and  it  falls  back 
tired  and  baffled  to  the  ground.  Doubtless  there  is 
some  more  perfect  way  of  conversing  with  heavenly 
beings.  Are  not  spirits  capable  of  mutual  intelli- 
gence, unless  immersed  in  bodies,  or  by  their  inter- 
vention ?  Must  superior  natures  depend  on  inferioi* 
for  the  main  privilege  of  sociable  beings,  that  of  con- 
versing with  and  knowing  each  other?  What  would 
they  haVe  done  had  matter  never  been  created  ?  I 
suppose,  not  have  lived  in  eternal  solitude.  As  in-^ 
Corporeal  substances  are  of  a  nobler  order,  so  be  sure 
their  manner  of  intercourse  is  answerably  more  ex- 
pedite and  intimate.  This  method  of  communication 
we  call  intellectual  vision,  as  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  sense  of  seeing,  which  is  the  medium  of  our  ac^ 
quaintance  with  tms  visible  world.  And  in  some  such 
way  can  God  make  himself  the  object  of  immediate 
intuition  to  the  blessed ;  and  as  he  can,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  will,  always  condescending,  in  the 
circumstances  of  doing  it,  to  the  weakness  and  pro- 
portion of  finite  minds.  His  works  but  faintly  reflect 
the  image  of  his  perfections;  it  is  a  second-hand 
knowledge:  to  have  a  just  idea  of  Him  it  may  be  ne-> 
cessary  that  we  see  Him  as  he  is.  But  what  is  that? 
It  is  something  that  never  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  ;  yet,  what  we  can  easily  conceive, 
will  be  a  fountain  of  unspeakable,  of  everlasting  rap' 
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ture.  All  created  glories  will  fade  and  die  away  in 
His  presence.  Perhaps  it  will  be  my  happiness  to 
compare  the  world  witn  the  iair  exemplar  of  it  in  the 
Divine  Mind ;  perhaps,  to  view  the  original  plan  of 
those  wise  designs  that  have  been  executing  in  a  long 
succession  of  ages.  Thus  employed  in  finding  out 
His  works,  and  contemplating  their  Author,  how  shall 
I  fedl  prostrate  and  aooring,  my  body  swallowed  up 
in  the  immensity  of  matter,  my  mind  in  the  infini- 
tude of  His  perfections." 
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